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THE  SERVANT  PROBLEM  IN  A  BLACK  BELT 
VILLAGE 

Auburn  is  a  small  college  town  in  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Tuskegee.  The  total  population  in  1890 
was  1440;  in  1900  it  was  1447,  of  whom  nearly  1000  are  ne- 
groes. There  are,  roughly  speaking,  four  classes  of  white  fami- 
lies in  the  town :  ( 1 )  the  families  of  college  professors, 
teachers,  and  preachers ;  ( 2  )  the  families  of  merchants,  real  es- 
tate owners,  well-to-do  farmers,  and  of  those  who  have  moved  in 
from  the  country  to  educate  their  children  ;  (3)  a  large  number 
of  families  who  are  more  or  less  dependent  for  a  livelihood  upon 
taking  boarders  during  the  college  session  when  there  are  about 
four  hundred  students  in  town;  (4)  several  families  of  poorer 
people  who  rent  land  or  have  small  farms  near  town,  or  clerk  in 
stores,  or  do  carpenter  work.  These  last  employ  no  negro  ser- 
vants, and  are  their  own  masters ;  while  the  first  three  classes 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  African  for  all  servant's 
work. 

The  black  population  may  be  classified  into  (  1 )  those  who  are 
industrious  and  fairly  prosperous,  who  own  their  own  homes  or 
are  able  to  rent  good  houses,  who  have  regular  occupations  and 
who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go  out  to  service  ;  (  2  )  those  who  live  by 
doing  day  work,  cooking,  nursing,  washing,  hauling,  cutting 
wood,  mowing  lawns,  working  gardens,  and  other  odd  jobs  ; 
(3)  those  who  do  nothing  at  all  until  forced  to  work  by  hunger 
or  cold  ;  and  (4)  those  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
work  the  greater  part  of  the  time  on  the  farms  near  by,  but  who, 
in  the  summer  and  winter,  may  condescend  to  work  as  servants 
hi  town. 
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There  are  no  white  servants  and  few  white  day  laborers.  The 
town  is  dependent  upon  the  negroes  for  all  out-door  manual  la- 
bor and  for  all  house  work  not  done  by  the  white  housekeepers. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen  trifling  young  white  fellows  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  who  as  a  daily  duty  occupy  the 
chairs  and  benches  at  the  street  corners.  Like  the  lilies  of  the 
field  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  their  mothers  do  both 
for  them.  But  as  a  rule  the  young  white  people  leave  the  town 
as  soon  as  they  are  grown,  and  find  occupation  elsewhere.  Here, 
as  in  other  Black  Belt  towns,  the  white  population  increases  but 
slowly ;  the  young  people  find  no  inducements  to  stay. 

A  few  of  the  negro  men  work  all  of  the  time,  probably  half  of 
them  work  half  the  time,  and  the  others  only  once  in  a  long 
while  when  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  hunger  and  want 
The  industrious  ones  are  porters  in  the  stores,  drivers  of  drays, 
wood  cutters,  visiting  gardeners,  and  common  laborers.  At  least 
half  of  the  negro  men  and  boys  have  no  regular  occupations,  and 
earnestly  desire  none.  In  the  summer  the  majority  of  them  do 
not  work  at  all ;  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  early  spring  they  are 
more  industrious.  At  all  times  the  demand  for  labor  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  negro  men  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
loafing  around  their  homes  where  they  are  supported  by  the 
work  of  their  wives,  mothers  or  sweethearts,  or  hanging  around 
the  negro  stores  up  town  waiting  for  some  darkey  with  a  quarter 
who  may  buy  a  watermelon  or  a  bag  of  crackers  and  a  tin  of 
meat  and  "set  up  the  crowd."  They  wear  the  old  clothes  given 
them  by  the  college  students  and  the  citizens  ;  wait  on  the  for- 
mer for  tips ;  carry  notes  for  dimes  and  bring  trunks  from  the 
station  for  quarters ;  and  for  small  sums  carry  water  to  and  look 
after  the  uniforms  for  the  various  college  athletic  teams.  Bur- 
glaries are  quite  common.  The  woodcutters  and  the  majority 
of  the  gardeners  are  old  men  who  are  not  physically  able  to  do 
heavy  work.  An  old  man  will,  if  permitted,  spend  a  month  on 
a  cord  of  wood,  coming  in  once  or  twice  a  week  in  time  to  get  a 
meal  after  an  hour's  work.  They  get  fifty  cents  a  cord  for  cut- 
ting light  pine  into  stove  wood,  and  have  several  cords  for  dif- 
ferent families  on  hand  at  one  time.  Nothing  is  said  about 
meals,  but  they  usually  get  them.     The  old  chaps  are  great  at 
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courting  the  cooks.  I  watched  an  old  fellow  last  summer  who 
spread  out  his  work  on  a  cord  of  wood  over  a  month  and  during 
the  time  had  eight  meals.  He  also  made  a  conquest  of  the  old 
colored  woman  who  was  doing  the  cooking. 

The  gardeners  who  attend  to  the  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit 
trees,  and  lawns,  are  extremely  trying  to  the  mistress  of  a  house- 
hold. When  a  negro  goes  regularly  (one  or  two  days  in  a  week) 
to  a  place  to  work,  it  becomes  known  as  "his  place,"  and  if  dis- 
charged, no  amount  of  persuasion  will  induce  another  "to  take 
his  place."  Trim  Drake  was  a  gardener  who  had  borrowed  a 
dollar  in  advance  on  his  wages,  and  being  so  much  ahead  and 
sure  of  all  the  work  elsewhere  that  the  state  of  his  health  would 
permit,  did  not  return  to  "his  place"  for  fear  that  the  dollar 
would  be  deducted  from  his  wages.  Other  negroes  would  not 
work  in  "Trim's  place,"  for  "t<5  take  his  place"  would  have 
been  a  cardinal  sin.  Many,  however,  will  promise  to  come  and 
never  appear.  In  this  case  there  were  six  promises.  Some 
agree  in  good  faith  to  come,  and  being  afterwards  in- 
formed of  the  crime  they  are  about  to  commit,  they  stay 
away ;  others  promise  to  come  simply  to  avoid  giving  a 
reason  for  not  coming,  or  perhaps,  out  of  politeness,  and  to  give 
a  fleeting  pleasure  to  the  would-be  employer  who  hopes  to  get 
some  work  done.  They  are  very  willing  to  give  that  kind  of 
pleasure.  It  is  a  kind  of  genuine  politeness,  a  desire  to  be 
agreeable,  for  the  average  negro  man  is  still  polite,  much  more 
so  than  the  negro  woman.  A  negro's  agreements  to  work  are 
like  a  Spaniard's  gift  of  a  thing  admired — not  to  be  taken  se- 
riously. 

But  at  last  two  negroes  were  found  who  did  not  know  that 
Trim  had  a  mortgage  on  this  place  and  who  agreed  to  cut  the 
long  grass  and  weeds  that  were  growing  up  during  his  absence. 
Kach  worked  half  a  day  and  did  not  return,  having  been  informed 
that  they  were  working  in  "Trim's  place."  Meanwhile,  Trim 
(when  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  him  to  release  "his  place") 
sent,  as  his  excuse  for  not  appearing,  that  he  had  the  rheuma- 
tism— an  old  chestnut  I  saw  him  several  times  during  the  sum- 
mer working  elsewhere.  For  three  months  the  lawn  was  neg- 
lected, the  grass  and  weeds  choked  out  the  vegetables  and  flow- 
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ers  and  smothered  the  young  fruit  trees.  Finally  an  old  man 
was  found  who  did  not  recognize  the  usual  code  of  labor  ethics. 
He  did  all  he  could,  but  his  son  who  wanted  employment  also 
now  refused  to  do  the  heavy  work,  which  his  father  could  not 
do,  because  it  was  his  father's  "place."  One  lady  who  possessed 
a  lawn  and  garden  on  which  no  darkey  had  a  claim,  found  her- 
self unable  to  get  a  negro  in  the  usual  way  to  do  some  needed 
work.  She  went  up  town,  along  the  Black  Side  of  the  street 
and  asked  a  crowd  of  negroes  in  front  of  a  negro  store  if  any  of 
them  wanted  the  work,  which  would  bring  fifty  cents  and  two 
meals  a  day.  She  counted  twenty-two  idle  negro  men  sitting  in 
front  of  the  store  on  boxes,  barrels,  on  the  ground,  and  on  the 
porch.  None  of  them  had  any  regular  occupation,  or  any  visi- 
ble means  of  support ;  but  not  one  of  them  would  do  the  work. 
And  this  was  not  in  the  bountiffll  summer  time  either  ;  it  was  in 
the  hungry  spring. 

Some  of  the  gardeners  have  little  failings.  One  will  carry  off 
the  seed  given  him  to  plant  and  will  say  that  you  have  given  him 
bad  advice  as  to  planting  and  that  they  did  not  come  up.  Another 
will  take  away  more  vegetables  than  his  employer  thinks  he 
ought,  and,  in  reply  to  his  or  her  expostulations,  will  declare  that 
"de  moles  et  em."  Other  handy  little  things  will  disappear. 
One  man  cut  a  lot  of  long  grass,  which  was  given  him  to  make  a 
mattress.  Before  he  raked  it  up  there  was  a  large  coil  of  wire 
lying  on  the  ground  near  by,  but  when  the  grass  had  been  raked 
into  a  pile  the  wire  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  for  it  was  carried 
away  in  the  middle  of  the  grass.  These  are  not  isolated  cases, 
but  each  is  only  e  pluribus  unum. 

The  negro  women  who  take  in  washing  and  ironing  do  a 
thriving  business  during  nine  months  of  the  year  when  the  col- 
lege students  are  in  town,  and  during  the  summer  they  manage 
to  get  along  fairly  well.  Their  charges  are  twenty-five  cents  a 
week  or  $1.00  a  month  for  individuals,  and  $1.00  to  $1.50  a 
week  for  families.  Some  are  experts  and  do  high  grade  work  ; 
others  are  the  worst  kind  of  makeshifts.  One  has  to  guard 
against  the  lazy  washerwoman  who,  to  save  trouble  and  labor, 
uses  "powders"  (some  strong  preparation  to  make  washing 
easy)  sold  in  the  negro  stores  to  "eat  out  the  dirt,"  which  also 
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"  cats  "  holes  in  the  clothes.  Some  washerwomen  have  a  trouble- 
some habit  of  wearing  for  several  days  certain  garments  sent  out 
in  the  wash.  Between  Monday,  when  they  come  for  the  clothes, 
and  Saturday,  when  they  return  them,  several  days'  wear  can 
be  had.  Again,  they  will  forget  to  return  a  garment  and  wear 
it  to  church  the  next  Sunday.  Sometimes  they  report  garments 
as  lost,  which  after  a  few  weeks'  dilapidation  and  some  slight  al- 
teration, they  do  not  mind  wearing  in  the  owner's  presence.  The 
best  washerwomen  earn  from  $15.00  to  $40.00  a  month  in  the 
busy  season.  Many  a  one  of  them  supports  herself  and  a  hus- 
band or  lover  and  several  children  who  live  in  idleness.  These 
last  may  do  as  much  as  to  go  for  and  to  return  the  clothes,  but 
the  husband  of  a  good  washerwoman  seldom  works. 

The  younger  women  and  half  grown  girls  often  go  out  by  the 
day  as  nurses.  They  get  a  small  wage  of  $2.00  to  $5.00  a 
month,  three  meals  a  day,  and  perquisites  in  the  way  of  old 
clothes,  shoes  and  hats.  A  nurse  has  nothing  to  do  but  look 
after  the  baby  once  in  a  while  for  about  twelve  hours  a  day. 
There  are  objections  to  the  Auburn  nurse-girl.  She  is  sure,  in- 
stead of  going  around  by  the  sidewalks,  to  take  the  short  cuts 
and  pull  the  baby,  bumping  in  its  carriage,  over  the  stiles  to  the 
great  danger  of  its  peace  of  mind  and  wholeness  of  body.  On 
hilly  sidewalks  she  likes  to  experiment  with  the  carriage,  turning 
it  loose  and  running  to  catch  it  Sometimes  she  fails  to  overtake 
it  and  the  baby  goes  into  the  ditch.  Fond  of  the  sun  herself, 
though  she  likes  to  carry  an  umbrella — to  save  her  complexion 
perhaps — she  is  sure  to  forget  that  the  white  baby  does  not 
thrive  in  the  Southern  summer  sun,  and  leaves  the  umbrella  of 
the  carriage  down,  perhaps  even  going  off  and  leaving  the  baby 
in  the  carriage  in  the  broiling  sun.  The  nurses  take  the  little 
fellows  to  their  own  homes,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  a  good 
practice  and  may  be  dangerous  to  health.  They  have  been 
known  to  give  Jimson  weed  seed  to  obstreperous  babies  in  or- 
der to  quiet  them  ;  Jimson  weed  is  poisonous.  They  will  go  to 
sleep  on  the  back  verandah  and  let  the  infants  roll  down  the 
steps.  They  like  to  combine  pleasure  with  duty,  and  I  have 
seen  at  one  time,  three  empty  little  carriages  near  a  public 
building  into  which  the  nurses  had  taken  the  children,  in  order 
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to  flirt  with  a  couple  of  young  bucks  in  the  janitor's  dark  and 
stuffy  basement  room.  In  the  street  near  the  negro  stores  may 
often  be  seen  a  baby  in  a  carriage  alone  or  in  charge  of  a  little 
bit  of  a  negro,  while  the  nurse  is  in  the  back  of  the  store  talking 
with  the  young  negro  men.  The  nurses  will  sit  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  grass  on  the  college  campus  or  on  the  lawns  quite 
unconcerned  by  the  presence  of  "red  bugs"  until  the  babies' 
little  bodies  are  covered  with  the  insects,  and  the  next  day  the 
mothers  wonder  why  the  children  scream  so  and  physic  them  for 
colic.     Red  bugs  do  not  trouble  the  nurses. 

In  a  way,  the  nurse  girls  are  faithful  to  their  little  white 
charges,  and  probably  like  them  much  better  than  they  do  their 
own  small  brothers  and  sisters.  I  have  often  heard  negro  nurses 
express  preference  for  white  children.  They  are  affectionate, 
even  too  much  so.  A  negro  does  not  really  know  how  to  kiss, 
but  the  Auburn  nurse  tries  sometimes  to  kiss  the  baby,  as  she 
sees  the  whites  do,  and  this,  in  Auburn,  I  am  sure,  is  unhygienic. 
It  is  as  about  as  much  trouble  to  look  after  a  nurse  as  to  look 
after  a  baby. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  servant  world  of  Auburn  is  the 
combination  negro  cook  and  housegirl.  She  probably  lives  a 
mile  from  where  she  works  and  does  not  want  to  live  nearer, 
nearly  all  the  negroes  preferring  to  live  close  together  on  the 
edge  of  the  town.  The  cooks  are  usually  late  enough  in  coming 
in  the  morning  to  make  the  housekeeper  feel  uncomfortable 
about  breakfast  All  cooks  do  not,  by  any  means,  have  the 
same  amount  of  work  to  do.  Some  cook  three  meals  a  day  for 
the  average  family  of  five  or  six.  Boarding  house  cooks  have 
more  to  do  and  have  an  assistant  Others  cook  for  a  small  fam- 
ily and  also  do  or  pretend  to  do  the  work  of  a  housemaid  ;  some 
cook  two  meals  a  day — breakfast  and  dinner— and  leave  the 
family  to  shift  for  themselves  for  supper.  One  family  will  keep 
the  cook  busy  nearly  all  day ;  another  will  have  very  little  for 
her  to  do.  Yet  there  will  not  be  much  if  any  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wages  paid.  The  cooks  themselves  do  not  seem  to  think 
that  any  grievance  lies  here.  No  cook  will  stay  all  day  where 
she  works  ;  she  must  go  home  after  dinner  as  well  as  after  sup- 
per.    Those  who  have  several  hours  spare  time  each  day  do  not^ 
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as  a  rule,  work  at  anything  else  during  this  time  ;  they  claim  to 
be  too  tired  and  to  need  rest,  though  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  a  negro  servant  who  was  overworked.  The  negro  ser- 
vant in  an  up  town  New  York  boarding  house  who  gets  four 
times  the  pay  does  at  least  twice  as  much  work  as  the  average 
good  Auburn  house  servant  does  and  does  it  better,  because  she 
must ;  she  has  rio  choice  but  to  do  so.  Efficient  work  is  de- 
manded by  the  housekeeper,  and  the  negro  must  do  as  good 
work  as  the  white  servant  or  lose  her  place.  And  to  lose  a 
place  is  a  much  more  serious  affair  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South. 

The  rate  of  pay  of  the  Alabama  cook  is  the  result  of  history 
and  experience.  During  slavery  the  wage  of  a  slave,  man  or 
woman,  was  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  wage  of  an  unskilled 
white.  As  a  laborer  the  slave  could  be  made  more  effi- 
cient than  the  unskilled  white,  and  only  the  best  of  them  were 
hired.  In  1865  and  1866,  that  precious  institution,  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  ordered  that  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  free  ne- 
groes should  be  the  same  as  the  old  slave  wages,  that  is,  from 
$8.00  to  $12.00  a  month  for  women,  and  from  $12.00  to  $20.00 
for  men.  The  white  people,  the  former  owners  of  the  negroes, 
had  already  begun  to  experiment  with  something  like  the  old 
rate  of  wages,  only  rather  lower  because  the  grade  of  work  was 
lower.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  made  it  a  criminal 
offence  not  to  pay  the  full  rate,  it  was  done  only  a  short  time. 
The  negroes  could  no  longer  be  made  to  work  when  they  were 
disinclined,  and  they  were  now  much  less  efficient  workers. 
Petty  pilfering  was  universal  in  a  country  where  locks  had  never 
been  used  and  inventories  seldom  taken.  To  hire  a  negro  house- 
servant  meant  to  lose  something  by  her  light-fingeredness,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  rate  of  pay  began  to  decline.  A  certain 
amount  had  to  be  deducted,  so  to  speak,  from  the  cash  wages  in 
order  to  offset  what  the  servant  appropriated.  The  rate  of  wages 
for  men  in  the  fields  remained  about  the  same  ;  but  the  pay  of 
the  women  house  servants  fell  rapidly,  for  the  latter  had  better 
opportunities  than  the  men  to  "take  things."  Always  along 
with  the  cash  paid  went  certain  privileges,  such  as  free  house, 
fuel,  water,  garden  plot,  pasture  for  a  pig  or  calf,  etc.     This  was 
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and  still  is  true  principally  of  the  country  districts,  but  there  are 
many  privileges  given  to  the  negro  in  small  villages  like  Auburn. 
And  there  are  also  many  perquisites  belonging  to  the  house- 
servant,  such  as  old  clothes,  left  over  food,  fruit  —  all  this  be- 
sides what  the  woman  may  "take"  semi-secretly.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  wages  was  rapid,  and  for 
many  years  negro  cooks  in  the  country  and  in  the  villages  have 
been  paid  from  £4.00  to  $5.00  a  month  in  cash,  with  the  tacit 
understanding  by  both  mistress  and  servant  that  the  latter  is 
going  to  supplement  her  wages  by  carrying  away  various  articles 
of  food  and  perhaps  other  small  things  that  attract  her  fancy. 
This  is  not  in  the  bond,  nothing  is  said  of  it,  but  seldom  does 
the  mistress  remonstrate  with  or  in  any  way  punish  the  servant 
for  "tothV  off1'  what  the  latter  considers  her  informal  wages. 
However,  the  practice  is  underhand,  as  the  cook  carries  away 
her  spoils  more  or  less  secretly,  and  the  housekeeper  never  knows 
what  the  woman  has  in  the  bucket  or  basket  which  always  hangs 
on  her  arm  when  she  goes  home.  The  mistress  can  only  en- 
deavor so  to  manage  that  unreasonable  quantities  may  not  be 
"toted  off."  Thus  the  matter  stands, —  a  kind  of  underhand 
commutation  of  wages.  The  money  paid  is  about  half  the  value 
of  the  servant's  work,  which,  with  the  dishonest  (from  a  Cauca- 
sian point  of  view)  addition  to  her  wages,  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  whole  equivalent  to  £8.00  to  £12.00  a  month.  On  a  strictly 
business  basis,  this  would  be  the  pay  of  a  first-class  cook.  This 
nominal  rate  is  a  hardship  to  the  few  servants  who  are  too  hon- 
est and  too  self-respecting  to  supplement  their  pay  in  the  usual 
way. 

I  know  of  one  cook  who  was  paid  £4.00  a  month.  She  had 
three  young  children  whom  she  fed  on  what  she  carried  from  the 
"big  house."  Her  house  rent  was  given  her,  also  her  firewood 
and  water.  For  twelve  months  she  did  not  draw  a  cent  of 
money  but  banked  it  with  her  employer.  Besides,  at  odd  hours 
she  did  some  extra  work  for  extra  pay.  She  sent  one  of  her 
boys  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  she 
drew  her  money,  amounting  to  $50.00,  and  "decided  to  rest" 
For  an  entire  year  she  rested,  visiting  among  her  friends,  with 
whom  she  was  popular  as  long  as  her  money  lasted.     When  it 
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was  all  gone,  she  again  went  to  work.  Another  woman  who 
was  paid  £4.00  a  month  for  light  house  work  a  few  hours  each 
day,  and  who  was  not  able  to  carry  off  much,  saved,  after  paying 
£1.00  a  month  house  rent  and  supporting  three  small  children 
whom  she  fed  on  cornbread  as  it  was  cheap,  over  £50.00  in  three 
years.  These  were  exceptional  cases ;  most  negro  cooks,  or 
their  male  dependents,  spend  the  wages  as  soon  as  received,  or 
before1. 

It  is  to  carry  home  the  spoils  that  the  genius  of  the  kitchen 
must  visit  her  family  twice  a  day.  As  long  as  only  a  moderate 
quantity  is  carried  away  the  housekeeper  makes  no  complaint 
It  is  considered  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  though  the  custom  is 
deplored,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  soon  be  broken  up* 
A  woman  who  tries  to  stop  it  in  her  home  gets  the  reputation 
among  the  servants  of  being  a  mean,  stingy  person,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  she  finds  it  hard  to  get  a  cook. 

The  contents  of  the  basket  "toted  off"  are  varied,  but  are 
nearly  always  food  supplies  for  the  hungry  family  at  home.    The 

'This  paper  was  written  in  1903.  There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to- 
ward higher  wages  for  the  better  servants.  The  migration  to  the  cities  and  to 
the  cotton  fields  has  lessened  the  supply  of  would-be  cooks,  and  some  house- 
keepers are  beginning  to  declare  their  independence  of  the  African.  The  bet- 
ter servants  can  get  better  wages;  the  poorer  ones  find  it  harder  to  get 
employment.  The  pay  in  the  cities,  compared  with  the  pay  in  the  North, 
ift  \txy  high  considering  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  performed.  But 
over  the  greater  part  of  rural  Alabama,  with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar, 
the  wages  mentioned  are  about  the  average.  The  same  is  true  also  of  parts 
of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  where  I  have  been.  An 
agricultural  colony  from  the  North  will  pay  more  and  make  the  negro  work 
for  it  or  get  out ;  he  or  she  usually  gets  out.  The  merely  nominal  wage  paid 
i«t  allowing  for  "  taking,  toting  and  privileges,"  all  that  the  work  performed 
would  be  worth  in  any  market,  but,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  of  business 
principles  about  the  present  arrangement ;  it  seems  to  be  about  the  best  com- 
promise possible  now;  the  students  from  5uch  schools  as  Tuskegee  may  help 
to  put  things  on  a  less  absurd  basis.  At  present  the  Southern  white  women 
are  worried  almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  intolerable  conditions,  and  many 
who  have  seen  the  work  of  white  servants  would  infinitely  prefer  them  were 
it  possible  to  get  them.  It  does  not  help  matters  that  Northerners  and  West- 
erner* so  often  congratulate  Southerners  on  having  a  plentiful  supply  of 
milling  servants.  Of  course  there  are  some  Southern  people  so  ignorant  that 
they  think  the  negroes  are  the  best  servants  in  the  world ;  others  prefer  not 
to  have  white  servants  about  them,  believing  that  a  white  person  should  be 
above  personal  service. 
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mistress  of  the  household  is  supposed  to  stay  out  of  the  kitchen 
while  the  mysteries  of  cooking  are  going  on,  nor  must  she  inquire 
too  closely  into  culinary  affairs,  for  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
cook  stove  resents  visits  of  inspection  as  a  kind  of  espionage  to 
which  a  self-respecting  servant  cannot  submit.  A  few  house- 
keepers keep  up  the  old  practice  of  carrying  the  keys  and  giving 
out  the  materials  for  each  meal.  This  affords  much  less  oppor- 
tunity for  pickings  and  stealings,  and  is  frowned  upon  by  the  ser- 
vant world,  for  then  the  colored  family  in  the  suburbs  gets  only 
what  is  left  over  from  meals.  But  in  such  cases  the  white  family 
is  likely  to  find  the  waffles  and  battercakes  run  short  at  break- 
fast, and  a  part  of  the  roast  will  disappear,  the  chicken  will  have 
only  one  wing,  and  the  beaten  biscuits  will  be  fewer.  If  the  next 
day  one  catches  a  whiff  of  a  cake  baking  that  does  not  appear  on 
the  table,  it  is  best  not  to  ask  questions.  A  new  cook  is  not 
easily  secured. 

A  common  way  of  securing  a  supply  is  for  the  cook  to  go  to 
the  next  door  neighbor  and,  in  the  name  of  her  mistress,  borrow 
coffee,  flour,  sugar,  meat,  etc.,  which  she  carries  to  her  own 
home.  She  will  also  take  from  her  employer  and  say  that  the 
neighbors  borrowed  the  missing  things.  An  elaborate  system  of 
stealing  by  borrowing  may  go  on  for  months  before  being  dis- 
covered. A  cook  addicted  to  the  borrowing  habit  can  give  her 
employer  the  reputation  of  being  a  "dead  head,"  and  I  have 
known  families  who  lived  near  together  tell  sad  experiences  of 
the  borrowing  exploits  of  one  another,  and  all  the  time  it  was 
only  the  cooks. 

The  better  the  borrowing  and  taking  succeeds  the  easier  the 
lot  of  the  idle  ones  at  home, —  the  children,  the  husband,  the 
friends,  and  the  dog.  Seldom  are  the  younger  women  found 
supporting  their  parents.  The  old  negroes  who  are  not  able  to 
work  are,  for  the  most  part,  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the 
whites.  One  old  woman  who  was  grown  when  "freedom  cried 
out,"  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  to  cook  where  a  better  ser- 
vant had  been  coaxed  away,  though  the  old  woman  was  not  a 
very  good  cook.  A  few  days  earlier  her  daughter  had  hired  to 
the  minister's  wife,  but,  when  the  mother  began  to  work  where 
the  pickings  were  good,  the  daughter  "decided  to  rest"  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  summer,  the  old  woman's  sister  also  made  her  a 
long  visit,  and  the  minister's  wife  cooked  for  herself. 

The  old  negroes  are  the  best  and  most  willing  servants,  but 
they  are  few  in  numbers.  They  do  not  approve  of  the  course  of 
"dcse  hyeh  young  niggers."  A  few  of  the  younger  generation 
stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  get  some  training  and  become 
good  servants.  The  intelligent  black  girl  who  thus  learns  to  do 
her  work  well  will  take  pride  in  it  and  is  in  much  demand,  but 
the  ordinary  shiftless  sister  in  black  will  not  stay  long  enough  in 
one  place  for  the  training  "to  take."  Yet  there  are  several  negro 
women  in  town  who  are  intelligent,  industrious,  capable  and  hon- 
est, and  these  get  from  $9.00  to  #15.00  a  month  with  board. 
They  have  offers  of  much  more  work  than  they  can  possibly  do, 
but  even  these  seldom  work  in  one  place  longer  than  a  few 
months. 

One  can. never  tell  what  day  the  cook  may  decide  to  leave.  A 
good  servant  may  stay  for  years  and  at  a  day's  notice  "decide  to 
rest,"  as  she  calls  it  This  past  summer  nearly  every  woman  in 
town  who  has  a  cook  was  shivering  with  fear  lest  she  would 
"quit"  The  older  housekeepers  who  have  known  the  negro 
from  slavery  days  are  the  best  managers  of  the  black  help.  The 
younger  ones  do  not  understand  them  so  well,  are  less  patient 
with  their  shortcomings,  expect  more,  and  get  less.  The  North- 
ern woman  is  apt  to  arrive  with  new  notions  of  handling  the  ne- 
gro servants.  She  sometimes  thinks  that  the  natives  do  not 
know  how  to  manage,  that  the  wages  are  too  low,  and  that  the 
servants  are  not  treated  as  free  American  citizens  should  be.  If 
she  attempts  to  make  a  reform  she  is  likely  soon  to  be  doing 
her  own  work,  for  the  Northern  newcomer  usually  demands  effi- 
ciency and  Caucasian  honesty  of  the  negro,  makes  little  allow- 
ance for  racial  shortcomings,  and  tries  to  apply  white  standards 
to  black  conduct  The  result  is  an  abiding  disgust  on  the  part 
of  the  reformer,  and  her  unpopularity  among  the  negroes,  until 
finally  she  ends  by  becoming  a  philosophical  and  perhaps  an  ex- 
treme Southerner  on  the  negro  problem.  But  some  people  from 
the  North  cannot,  from  the  first,  endure  the  shiftless  negroes,  and 
dispense  with  their  services  as  much  as  possible. 

The  average  servant,  though  she  takes  her  loot  in  an  under- 
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hand  way,  does  not  consider  the  practice  dishonest  unless  she  is 
caught  There  is  an  old  feeling,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  and  the  carpetbag  missionaries  and  orators, 
that  taking  from  a  white  person  is  not  stealing.  The  negro  race 
was  then  taught  a  lesson  that  was  easily  learned  and  has  never 
been  forgotten,  that  the  property  in  the  South  was  produced  by 
negro  labor  and  that  therefore  by  right  much  of  it  should  belong 
to  the  blacks.  Politicians,  teachers,  and  preachers  told  them  this 
story  and  advocated  and  predicted  confiscation.  For  many 
years  the  negroes  expected  the  division,  and  to-day  there  are 
some  who  still  are  waiting  for  it.  To  some  extent  it  still  is  a 
doctrine  based  on  the  authority  of  the  preacher  that  to  take 
enough  to  keep  from  want  is  not  stealing  and  is  not  wrong.  This 
is  comforting  doctrine  and  in  practice  lends  itself  to  liberal  inter- 
pretation. In  theological  language  this  practice  is  known  as 
"spilin  de  Gypshuns,"  and  too  many  believe  it 

Amusing  things  happen  on  account  of  despoiling  the  Egyptians. 
One  instance  :  There  was  a  wedding  in  colored  society.  The 
mother  and  some  of  the  friends  of  the  bride  worked  for  three 
prominent  families,  members  of  which  were  invited  to  and  were 
present  at  the  wedding.  There  was  quite  a  display  of  wedding 
presents,  several  of  which  the  employers  recognized  as  having 
disappeared  from  their  own  homes  within  the  past  year. 

Generally  the  house  servants  are  not  so  bad  about  taking 
things  beyond  the  ordinary  as  are  their  friends  and  back  door 
callers.  Where  there  is  much  visiting  the  callers  have  to  be 
closely  watched,  and  it  is  worth  much  to  a  boarding  house 
keeper  not  to  have  a  back  gate.  Early  one  morning,  I  counted 
seven  negro  men  and  boys  in  the  backyard  of  a  boarding  house 
waiting  for  "hand-outs."  It  is  the  custom  for  a  friend  to  drop 
in  to  escort  the  cook  home  at  night,  and  the  escort  must  be  en- 
tertained with  meat  and  drink. 

There  is  no  calling  in  a  policeman  when  things  are  stolen. 
The  laws  are  probably  too  severe,  and  no  one  wants  to  send  a 
negro  to  jail  for  trifling  thefts.  If  the  laws  could  be  strictly  en- 
forced a  majority  of  the  blacks  would  come  to  grief.  In  a  case 
of  aggravated  theft,  the  first  step  is  to  recover  the  stolen  articles 
if  possible,  then  the  offending  party  may  be  informally  fined  or 
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have  his  or  her  pay  docked,  or,  if  a  boy,  may  be  soundly 
thrashed,  though  seldom  discharged, —  a  species  of  compound- 
ing of  felony.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  human  nature,  the 
implicit  faith  the  members  of  a  family  sometimes  have  in  their 
own  servants  who  have  been  long  with  them  and  to  whom  they 
have  become  attached.  They  will  not  believe  that  their  servants 
will  take  valuable  things  from  them,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  honesty  of  the  servants  of  the 
neighbors.'    And  so  it  is  with  each  family. 

When  a  house  servant  is  discharged  for  any  reason  other  wo- 
men, like  the  men  under  similar  circumstances,  will  refuse  to 
work  in  "her  place."  Until  the  aggrieved  cook  expresses  her 
willingness  for  some  one  to  fill  "her  place,"  it  is  likely  to  remain 
vacant  unless  the  poorest  of  servants  are  taken, — those  who  hold 
to  no  code  of  labor  ethics. 

During  the  summer  when  green  corn,  melons,  berries,  fruit, 
revivals  and  baptizings  are  plentiful,  there  is  a  general  disposition 
among  the  darkies  to  refrain  from  working.  To  cook  in  a  hot 
kitchen  is  "too  hot  for  us,"  they  say,  as  well  as  for  the  white  wo- 
men. It  is  taken  as  a  personal  insult  by  some  to  be  asked  to 
work  during  the  summer,  and  they  consider  it  an  imposition  to 
be  requested  to  work  at  something  the  white  woman  does  not 
want  to  do.  When  revivals  and  baptizings  are  the  order  of  the 
day  the  cook  must  be  handled  tenderly.  She  must  be  allowed 
to  give  the  family  cold  suppers,  or  leave  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves.  She  is  greatly  interested  in  those  who  are  "comin'  thu" 
at  the  meeting,  and  often  stays  out  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  a  religious  debauch.  The  next  day  she  comes  late 
and  is  unfit  for  work,  and  much  of  her  time  is  spent  hanging 
over  the  back  fence  talking  to  other  negroes  about  the  progress 
of  the  meeting.  Cheap  excursions  and  circuses  also  appeal  to 
the  African  who  has  or  can  borrow  the  price  of  a  ticket ;  then 
work  must  wait 

There  are  numerous  white  women's  clubs  in  the  town,  but  no 
housekeepers'  club  where  the  condition  of  domestic  affairs  and 
means  of  bettering  it  might  be  discussed.  Such  things  have 
been  tried  ;  the  women  met  and  talked  over  matters  and  agreed 
to  start  a  reform  towards  strictly  business  methods.     But  the 
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good  resolves  came  to  nothing.  The  boarding  house  keeper,  often 
a  widow,  who  has  no  income  except  from  taking  boarders,  and 
who  must  pay  rent  and  market  bills,  clothe  and  educate  her 
children,  and  exist  during  the  summer  when  there  are  no  board- 
ers, is  a  slave  to  the  negro  servant  She  is  afraid  to  exact  good  , 
service.  If  she  needs  a  servant  and  no  other  appiears  she  will 
have  to  hire  the  one  who  has  just  been  discharged  by  some  more 
independent  housekeeper. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  good  cook  or  a  nurse  who  has  been 
carefully  trained  by  a  good  housekeeper  may  receive  sub  rosa 
inducements  from  some  one  who  envies  her  neighbor's  good 
fortune,  and  thus  the  servant  is  allured  away  before  the  unfor- 
tunate employer  knows  anything  about  it  It  is  not  considered 
proper  to  make  an  underhand  offer  of  a  new  place  to  a  negro 
servant,  because  the  latter  never  uses  that  offer  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing higher  wages  and  better  privileges,  but  if  she  likes  the 
offer  she  accepts  at  once,  often  giving  her  former  employer  no 
notice  whatever.  Needless  to  say,  she  who  secures  her  neigh- 
bors' good  servants  in  this  way  is  not  popular  in  the  housekeep- 
ing community. 

There  are  some  women  who  keep  servants  when  they  are  not 
financially  able  and  when  they  have  no  real  need  for  them. 
They  hire  a  poor  class  of  blacks  and  pay  them  even  lower  wages, 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  month.  The  quality  of  the  service  se- 
cured may  be  imagined.  There  are  a  very  few  women  who  have 
the  reputation  of  not  being  exactly  honest  with  the  negro  in  the 
matter  of  wages.  When  pay  day  comes,  forgotten  delinquencies 
are  remembered  and  deductions  made,  or  the  servant  may  be 
charged  with  things  which  she  thought  had  been  given  her. 
Sometimes  the  reputation  is  undeserved,  as  when  the  servant 
wants  her  pay  in  small  amounts, — from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  at 
a  time — whenever  he  or  she  needs  a  little  money,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  is  surprised  that  little  or  nothing  is  due. 
Others  ask  for  "orders"  on  the  store,  and  when  reckoning  day 
comes  cannot  understand  why  those  paper  notes  are  counted 
against  them.  In  some  instances  wages  have  been  extinguished 
by  putting  off  on  the  servant,  who  is  perfectly  willing  at  the 
time,  useless  articles  of  clothing,   shoes  and  finery.     The  old 
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clothes  habit  is  still  strong,  though  not  so  strong  as  it  once  was. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  in  the  negro 
church  parades  on  Gay  street  the  familiar  costumes  of  Auburn's 
white  dames  and  damsels  now  displayed  by  the  colored  sisters. 

The  servants  have  something  like  an  organization,  or  at  least, 
a  better  understanding  than  have  their  white  employers.  As  al- 
ready stated,  usually  the  negroes  will  not  work  where  one  of 
their  number  has  been  discharged.  A  cook  may  quit  of  her 
own  accord  and  pass  the  word  among  her  friends  and  the  place 
will  be  filled,  but,  according  to  etiquette,  the  servant  must  quit 
of  her  own  free  will  and  march  out  with  colors  flying  and  all  the 
honors  of  war.  One  colored  woman,  discharged  for  general  worth- 
lessness  by  a  reckless  housekeeper,  reported  that  she  was  only 
taking  a  rest ;  and  for  six  weeks  the  mistress  of  the  house  paid 
the  penalty  of  her  indiscretion  by  doing  her  own  work. 

An  incipient  strike  is  going  on  nearly  all  the  time  except  in 
the  winter  when  food  is  scarce  among  the  negroes, — not  for 
higher  wages,  strange  to  say,  until  recently, — but  for  greater 
privileges  and  less  work.  Each  servant  holds  up  the  conduct 
of  the  woman  next  door  as  an  example  to  her  mistress.  "Mrs. 
Jones  does  not  have  her  cook  to  cook  supper,"  or,  "she  hires 
extra  help,  and  you  must  do  the  same  for  me."  During  the 
past  few  years,  however,  the  servants,  feeling,  probably,  that 
the  state  of  affairs  is  somewhat  impossible,  have  been  talking  of 
an  organized  strike,  or  a  general  "quitten,"  as  they  call  it.  Why? 
no  one  seems  to  know  exactly.  As  yet  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  anything  except  to  make  themselves  more  dis- 
contented. At  present,  the  general  state  of  the  servant  mind 
has  resulted  in  a  club  or  society,  the  members  of  which  pay  reg- 
ular dues.  As  soon  as  the  finances  are  in  a  good  condition  they 
propose  to  go  on  a  regular  strike,  in  order  to  show  their  employ- 
ers how  dependent  they  are  upon  them,  and  to  secure  higher 
wages.  They  do  not  propose  any  reform  in  the  "toting"  habit. 
The  programme  will  be  for  all  to  hire  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  session,  when  there  are  several  hundred  students  in 
town,  work  for  one  day  (no  rate  of  pay  being  stated),  and  then 
make  a  demand  for  a  general  rate  of  wages  of  $  12.00  a  month 
instead  of  £4.00  and  55.00  as  now  paid.     If  the   demand  is  re- 
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fused  a  strike  is  to  be  declared.  Whether  all  are  to  strike  or 
only  those  who  do  not  succeed  in  their  demands,  the  negroes 
themselves  do  not  clearly  understand.  Some  say  one  thing, 
some  say  another.  If  a  cook  should  weaken  and  work  for  less 
than  the  pay  demanded,  she  is  to  be  taken  out  by  her  sister  ser- 
vants and  beaten  with  many  stripes  "until  she  is  nearly  dead/' 
The  movement  can  succeed  only  partially,  if  at  all.  The  organiza- 
tion and  plans  are  defective ;  the  average  negro  has  little  talent  in 
such  things,  and  cannot  understand  them.  The  old  negroes  and 
the  best  of  the  younger  ones  will  not  join  heartily  in  the  move- 
ment The  rate  of  pay  demanded  is  too  high  unless  the  house- 
keeper can  protect  herself  against  pilfering  or  privileges,  and 
this  would  require  almost  a  reorganization  of  the  Southern  so- 
cial system.  The  country  darkies  will  come  in  and  take  the 
places  of  some  of  the  strikers.  In  short,  though  the  situation 
at  present  is  almost  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  a  business 
basis,  the  plan  proposed  by  the  strikers  will  not  better  it  But 
finally,  the  servants  will  secure  higher  wages  because  of  the  de- 
mand for  them  in  the  cities  and  in  the  cotton  fields  where  they 
are  better  paid.  Then  the  employer  will  be  forced  to  demand 
better  work,  will  cut  off  privileges  and  donations,  and  will  stop 
"  toting "  and  pilfering.  This  will  be  better  for  all  concerned. 
In  one  small  village  that  I  know  of,  the  servants  began  to  ask 
for  higher  wages.  The  housekeepers  were  more  independent 
and,  as  they  did  not  consider  the  quality  of  the  work  worth  the 
wages  demanded,  no  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  servants.  The 
latter  gradually  went  into  the  fields  where  their  pay  was  better. 
Now  the  servants  are  better  paid  and  better  work  is  done,  but 
there  are  fewer  servants. 

Tuskegee  is  only  twenty-five  miles  away,  but  few  Auburn  ne- 
groes go  there  to  school,  and  not  many  of  them  know  anything 
about  it  Those  who  have  heard  of  the  school  are  prejudiced 
against  it,  because,  they  say,  the  students  have  to  work  too  hard, 
(a  serious  objection  to  a  school ),  and  because  some  years  ago  a 
couple  of  young  Auburn  negroes  died  after  returning  from  Tus- 
kegee. They  caught  their  death  there,  it  was  said,  but  that  was 
not  correct 

Some  of  the  unskilled  but  industrious  black  women  are  de- 
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ciding  that  they  can  make  more  money  by  working  on  the 
farms,  and  by  chopping  and  hoeing  cotton  and  corn  in  the  spring 
and  picking  cotton  in  the  fall.  The  old  "  freedom  "  prejudice 
of  the  women  against  working  in  the  fields  is  dying  out,  and  a 
number  of  women  work  on  the  farm  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  go 
out  as  house  servants  in  the  summer  and  especially  in  the  winter. 
It  is  an  amusing  sight  to  see  how  a  corn  field  negro  fattens  after 
securing  a  job  in  the  kitchen.  The  poorer  class  of  women  have  a 
hard  time  when  shifting  for  themselves  and  lose  their  summer 
plumpness  by  Christmas,  but  when  one  of  these  again  has  regu- 
lar meals,  again  the  fattening  process  takes  place. 

The  emigration  of  blacks  from  Auburn  is  about  equal  to  the 
increase  by  birth.  They  go  to  the  cities,  for  more  amusement  is 
found  there.  The  men  usually  go  to  Birmingham  as  miners,  and 
the  women  go  as  servants  to  Birmingham  and  Memphis.  In  the 
cities  they  get  higher  wages  and  do  much  more  work,  but  the 
Auburn  servant  will  not  do  in  Auburn  even  for  city  wages  the 
amount  of  work  required  in  the  city.  Yet  Auburn  servants  are 
in  demand  in  Birmingham  and  other  neighboring  cities,  and  Au- 
burn people  who  think  that  the  servant  problem  is  a  perplexing 
one  hear  from  their  Birmingham  sisters  that  Auburn  cooks  are 
"angels  from  Heaven"  when  compared  with  the  native  Birming- 
ham blacks. 

A  negro  servant  in  a  New  York  house  once  told  me  that  she 
liked  Southern  people  better  than  "  Yankees,"  because  they 
were  kinder  and  more  patient  and  indulgent,  but  that  she  pre- 
ferred to  work  for  "Yankees,"  for,  she  said,  "Southern  people 
just  assumes  that  you  is  dishonest"  Her  objection  is  largely 
correct  and  is  a  serious  one,  but,  the  Southern  assumption  is  also 
about  correct,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  remedy  in 
either  case. 

Walter  L.  Fleming. 

Wctt  Virginia  University. 


"CHILDREN  OF  NATURE"  IN  FICTION 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  that  Rousseau 
told  the  pretty  and  baseless  fable  of  the  "State  of  Nature" — a 
condition  of  things  alleged  once  to  have  prevailed  everywhere 
upon  earth.  At  that  distant  age,  if  Rousseau  might  be  believed, 
people  were  as  uncivilized  as  cattle  and  as  lovable  as  seraphs. 
Immediately  his  admirers  began  a  search  for  still  surviving  ex- 
ponents of  this  delightful  mode  of  life.  Marie  Antoinette  in- 
vited village  children  to  lunch  ;  ladies  of  the  steepest  social  em- 
inence dreamt  of  flirtations  with  cannibals  and  negroes,  and,  for 
want  of  the  genuine  thing,  contented  themselves  with  smirking 
at  Benjamin  Franklin  who  was  supposed  to  represent  a  very 
primitive  set  of  men.  Young  girls  tied  pink  ribbons  about  the 
necks  of  snowwhite  lambs  and  led  them  along  the  sidewalk, 
thrilled  to  their  inmost  soul  with  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
supreme  innocence.  Their  less  mobile  mothers  strove  for  kin- 
dred results  by  having  their  hair-dresser  fasten  upon  their  heads, 
with  trembling  wires,  flocks  of  dolls  fashioned  as  shepherds, 
shepherdesses,  and  sheep.  To  attain  the  proper  idyllic  effect, 
no  trifling  preparations  were  needed — it  often  took  hours  to  ar- 
range just  one  single  head.  This  was  bothersome,  and  precluded 
a  constant  indulgence  in  these  revelries  of  rusticity.  But  for 
state  occasions  such  bucolic  bedizenment  remained  long  indis- 
pensable. In  small  towns  with  but  one  hair-dresser  ladies  were 
often  compelled  to  have  their  heads  put  in  shape  twenty-four 
hours,  or  more,  before  one  of  those  great  social  functions  for 
which  all  persons  of  quality  must  needs  turn  out  As  it  was  out 
of  question  to  lie  down  with  a  moderate-sized  dairy  farm  in  one's 
locks,  the  crinal  artist  in  attendance  finished  his  duties  by 
placing  a  sort  of  cage  over  his  customer's  head  which  enabled 
her  to  lean  back  in  an  armchair  and  thus,  perhaps,  get  some 
semblance  of  rest 

It  should  not  be  surmised  that  this  valiant  campaign  for  pas- 
toral innocence  was  all  in  vain.  True,  it  may  not  have  eradi- 
cated all  vicious  hankerings  from  the  human  make-up,  but  of 
the  seeds  which  it  lodged  in  it,  some  have  to  this  day  not  ceased 
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giving  fruit  To  the  era  of  Rousseau  may  be  traced  the  fashion 
for  women  to  deck  out  their  hats  with  those  clusters  of  fruit, 
flowers  and  cereals,  which  ever  since  make  their  appearance  pe- 
riodically as  often  as  the  more  sanguinary  predilection  for  killed 
parrots  and  pigeons  is  allowed  for  awhile  to  subside.  And  con- 
temporaneously with  the  milliners  did  the  story-tellers  begin  to 
repair  to  the  bosom  of  nature  for  inspiration.  A  demand  arose 
for  savages,  peasants,  and  other  "Children  of  Nature,"  in  fic- 
tion. The  Swiss  painter  and  author,  Gessner,  partly  supplied 
the  want  with  his  "Idyls"  in  which  Dresden  shepherds  make 
love  to  shepherdesses  of  the  same  dainty  material.  There  had 
been  stories  before  Gessner  in  which  the  characters  masqueraded 
as  village  folk,  but  they  had  scored  no  great  success  and  are  said 
to  have  been  far  more  insipid  than  his  —  a  statement  rather  hard 
to  credit  At  any  rate,  Gessner  was  the  first  to  push  the  coun- 
try tale  to  the  front  He  may  be  called  the  Ian  Maclaren  of  his 
age.  The  colossal  favor  enjoyed  by  his  now  forgotten  stories 
partook  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  edifying  character  of  a  re- 
ligious revival :  Madame  Dubarry  shed  torrents  of  tears  over 
their  pages.  Other  writers  exhibited  manikins  dressed  up  as 
American  and  African  aborigines.  Goethe,  however,  granted 
the  readers  of  his  "  Werther"  some  glimpses  of  village  life,  fresh, 
strong  and  bold.  But  the  taste  for  what  is  still  here  and  there 
called  falsely  "the  idealization  of  nature"  was  allowed  to  prevail 
long  in  literature. 

Only  the  methods  for  gratifying  this  taste  might  vary.  While 
the  majority  of  those  approaching  illiterate  and  untidy  people 
with  pen  and  paper  were  determined  to  find  them  more  virtuous 
than  such  as  had  suffered  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  baths 
and  a  liberal  education,  some  of  the  writers  usually  classed  as  ro- 
manticists cherished  widely  different  desires.  It  was  not  pre- 
cisely childlike  virtue  that  Hugo  and  Merimee  were  after  when 
they  let  their  imagination  stray  in  quest  of  subjects  to  Spaint 
Corsica,  and  even  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  To  them  the  un- 
trammelled play  of  savage  instincts  was  then  the  one  thing  of 
all-absorbing  interest 

There  is  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  some  of  the  stories 
which  these  literary  tourists  brought  home.     But  the  constant 
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ringing  of  variations  upon  one  and  the  same  theme  never  fails  to 
become  trying  to  the  nerves.  The  yell  of  Hugo's  Bug-Jargal  or 
of  Merimee's  Tamango  is  apt  to  weary  the  reader  just  as  much 
as  the  cooing  of  Gessner's  Inkle  and  Yariko.  Both  kinds  of  au- 
thors met  in  viewing  Nature's  Children  from  without  Whether 
the  cry  be  :  How  touchingly  innocent !  or,  How  beautifully 
ferocious  ! — it  is  the  cry  of  outsiders  in  pursuit  of  new  sensa- 
tions, with  no  serious  intention  of  removing  the  picturesque 
trappings  to  examine  the  live  men  and  women  whom  they  hide. 
It  took  all  but  a  century  for  writers  of  fiction  consciously  to  come 
around  to  more  sober  views,  more  searching  methods. 

An  early  start  in  this  direction  had  been  made  by  Maria  Edge- 
worth  in  her  Irish  tales,  studied  admiringly  long  after  by  Ivan 
Tourgienieff.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  their  gentle 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  din  of  the  romantic  novel  as  fashioned 
by  Scott  Not  that  Scott,  who  admired  Miss  Edgeworth,  alto- 
gether disregarded  her  example.  His  large-hearted  hospitality 
extended  to  all  classes ;  even  gypsies  and  beggars  were  wel- 
comed at  his  lordly  mansion.  But  for  the  most  part  these  peo- 
ple serve  as  romantic  staff  age  only ;  with  very  few  exceptions 
they  are  placed  outside  the  circle  of  knights  and  dames  in  which 
centres  the  main  interest  In  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian"  the 
contrast  between  Jeanie's  artlessness  and  the  polished  wiles  of 
courtlife  is  lovingly  dwelt  on,  but  Jeanie  is  a  child  of  nature  only 
by  half,  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  which  had  very  little  to  do  with 
nature,  claiming  the  other  half.  The  determination  to  turn 
one's  back  on  civilization  and  all  its  deeds  has  seldom  manifested 
itself  unambiguously  in  English  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  author  of  "Oliver  Twist "  insisted  that  he  told  the 
stern  truth  about  his  thieves  for  wise  purposes  of  social  and 
moral  reform.  Whereupon  Thackeray  promptly  vouched  that 
some  of  Dickens's  thieves  were  bathed  in  rosewater,  and  that 
the  only  unadulterated  brand  of  rogues  would,  for  equally  wise 
purposes,  be  on  exhibition  in  "Catherine."  Whichever  state- 
ment was  the  more  trustworthy,  in  either  case  the  intention  was 
the  glorification  of  modern  civilization  through  the  unmasking  of 
its  enemies. 

It  is  in  George  Borrow's  ill-made  and  fascinating  books  — 
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may  one  call  them  novels  ?  they  rather  form  a  genre  by  them- 
selves of  which  they,  not  unfortunately,  are  the  sole  representa- 
tives— it  is  in  "Lavengro"  and  "The  Romany  Rye"  that  one 
meets  an  unfeigned  delight  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  all  sorts 
of  untaught  people.  "Lavengro,"  says  the  author,  "is  the  his- 
tory ...  of  one  of  rather  a  peculiar  mind  and  system  of  nerves, 
with  an  exterior  shy  and  cold,  under  which  lurks  much  curiosity, 
especially  with  regard  to  what  is  wild  and  extraordinary/ '  This  is 
true,  and  the  pages  of  Borrow's  books  which  relate  how  that 
curiosity  got  its  fill,  retain  an  abiding  charm.  He  compels  at- 
tention when  recording  his  talks  with  gypsies,  tinkers,  or  ex-con- 
victs, because  he  speaks  with  spontaneous  sympathy,  if  not,  per- 
haps, with  very  penetrating  divination.  Probably  the  scholarly 
Merimce  was  justified  in  smiling  at  some  of  Borrow's  statements, 
as  he  does  in  "Carmen."  Borrow  is  never  more  entertaining 
than  when  engaged  in  his  philological  courting  of  Isopel  Berners, 
the  workinghouse  girl,  whom  he  in  vain  tried  to  make  repeat 
hntam,  I  rejoice,  /intas,  thou  rejoicest,  hnta,  he  rejoices — in 
vain,  because  Belle  thought  the  Armenian  words  sounded  more 
like  the  neighing  of  horses  than  the  language  of  human  beings — 
while  she  did  at  last  consent  to  say:  siriem  zkiez,  which,  un- 
known to  her,  meant  as  much  as :  I  love  you  ! 

Altogether,  Borrow's  books  are  as  rambling  and  disjointed  and 
pedantic  as  if  the  very  Jean  Paul  had  had  a  finger  in  their 
making,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  they  will  long  preserve 
even  such  limited  vitality  as  the  best  of  Jean  Paul's  writings  still 
possess.  If  they  do,  the  gypsies  and  Isopel  Berners  may  claim 
the  credit  for  it 

One  would  think  that,  of  the  whole  world,  the  spot  for  idyllic 
writers  to  abound  would  be  the  United  States  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  even  the  cities  had  aborigines  in 
blankets  at  their  outskirts,  and  the  still  more  fortunate  settlers  in 
forests  and  prairies  could  meet  them  in  their  warpaint  and  have 
occasions  for  close  personal  contact  in  more  or  less  agitated  en- 
counters. Chateaubriand's  Rene  did  indeed  enjoy  some  inter- 
esting experiences  with  savages  both  gentle  and  fierce.  And 
Cooper  owed  much  of  his  success  to  Uncas  and  Chingachgook. 
Afterwards  it  was  for  awhile  customary  to  decry  these  as  unduly 
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idealized,  and  one  will  always  have  to  admit  that,  while  illumi- 
nating the  red  man's  admirable  traits,  Cooper  left  his  inevitable 
failings  comparatively  in  the  shade.  Yet  of  late  sober  students 
of  anthropology  no  longer  deny  a  considerable  degree  of  truth, 
scientific  truth  so  to  speak,  to  Cooper's  pictures.  As  for  their 
poetical  value,  no  one  ever  thought  of  denying  that  His  cruder 
followers,  as  Bird,  seemed  to  need  the  Indian  only  as  an  agent 
in  wholesale  massacre,  whether  he  himself  did  the  butchering, 
or  somebody  else  butchered  him. 

A  new  departure  in  the  presentation  of  aborigines  was  made 
by  Herman  Melville,  the  author  of  "Typee,"  "Omoo,"  etc. 
Are  these  books  fiction  ?  Should  their  author  at  all  be  men- 
tioned among  novelists  ?  I  think  he  calls  for  at  least  a  passing 
notice  because,  however  much  or  little  conscious  selection,  ar- 
rangement and  coloring,  his  fascinating  books  really  contain, 
some  there  is  beyond  a  doubt — enough  to  make  them  links  in 
that  chain  between  autobiography  and  fiction  which  holds  not  a 
few  of  the  choicest  literary  gems.  "Typee"  especially  obtains 
an  artistic  unity  from  the  recurrent  and  increasing  misgivings  of 
the  author  as  to  whether  his  kindly  and  amiable  hosts  intend  ul- 
timately to  eat  him,  and  for  his  final  happy  escape.  The  novelty 
of  the  treatment- — as  compared  for  instance  with  Cooper — is  a 
greater  simplicity,  a  firmer  determination  to  rely  solely  upon  re- 
sources inherent  in  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  sav- 
ages, a  willingness  to  take  these  precisely  for  what  they  shall 
gradually  prove  themselves  to  be  through  intercourse  with  the 
white  man.  The  author  successfully  communicates  to  his  read- 
ers a  reflection  of  that  feeling  of  happiness  which  pervades  the 
valley  of  "Typee,"  a  spot  on  which,  in  his  own  words,  "the  pen- 
alty of  the  Fall  presses  very  lightly."  By  degrees,  almost  insen- 
sibly, one  glides  in  his  company  into  Nature's  embrace,  comes  to 
look  upon  her  and  her  children  with  undimmed  primitive  eyes. 
The  style  of  these  books,  once  so  unreservedly  admired,  seems 
not  wholly  flawless  at  present ;  thus  the  constant  use  of  terms  as 
"nymphs"  and  "sylphs"  for  the  native  girls  is  to  a  modern 
taste  unpleasant  It  is  on  such  minor  points  that  a  later  French- 
man, Pierre  Loti,  who  in  sundry  respects  appears  a  reincarnated 
Melville,  easily  surpasses  him.     But  the  American  sailor's  fresh- 
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ness  of  feeling,  his  uncommon  blending  of  delicacy  with  blunt 
manliness,  secure  him  forever  a  unique  position  in  the  world's 
literature. 

Melville  founded  no  school  in  his  country's  fiction.  For  a 
long  time  after,  such  Americans  as  dealt  with  primitive  existence, 
did  so  with  no  set  purpose  of  rejuvenating  literature  and  man 
through  sojourns  on  virgin  soil.  It  is  preeminently  in  German 
fiction  that  this  tendency  has  been  obvious.  It  has  caused  the 
production  of  some  excellent  stories  which  will  never  die,  a  heap 
of  mediocrity,  and  some  volumes  of  a  badness  so  surpassing,  so 
colossal,  so  ravishing,  that  it  still  attracts  attention  by  glowing 
through  the  dark  vapors  which  surround  the  abode  of  eternally 
doomed  books.  Such  are  the  stories  of  H.  Clauren  which  were 
devoured  by  people  who  had  read  "Hermann  and  Dorothea" 
and  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian"  fresh  from  the  publisher's  hand. 
Next  to  extraordinarily  good  books,  nothing  makes  such  in- 
structive reading  as  extraordinarily  bad  ones,  provided  they  were 
popular  in  their  day.  No  books  worse  than  Clauren's  ever  had 
so  great  a  success,  for  never  were  worse  books  made.  Reclam's 
publishing  firm  in  Leipzig  has  done  nothing  more  meritorious 
than  the  inserting  of  "  Mimili"  in  its  "  Universal-Bibliothek."  It 
requires  but  a  modicum  of  brains  to  reprint  Goethe  and  Shakes- 
pcre,  but  nothing  short  of  the  rarest  literary  tact  would  suggest 
a  republication  of  "Mimili."  Now  that  it  is  there  and  may  be 
had  for  20  pfennig,  no  lover  of  literature  who  knows  German 
can  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  its  acquaintance. 
Read  it,  read  twice  such  passages  as  that  where  the  hero  and 
Mimili,  the  alpine  shepherdess,  feed  each  other  with  cake,  she 
snapping  "like  a  carp"  with  her  dazzling  white  teeth  after  his 
fingers — and  meditate  on  the  fact  that  such  reading  was  the  de- 
light of  unnumbered  thousands  not  very  long  ago.  There  is  a 
lesson  here  in  humility,  caution,  and  other  useful  virtues. 

Clauren's  "Mimili"  had  not  yet  ceased  to  exercise  her  charm 
through  continued  new  editions  (which  among  other  things  kept 
the  public  informed  of  the  increase  of  her  household  in  the  way 
of  babies )  when  another  author's  individuality  began  slowly  to 
assert  itself  through  dramas  and  novels,  the  latter  of  which  min- 
gled reminiscences  from  Goethe  with  mannerisms  caught  in  the 
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company  of  Jean  PauL  Immermann's  novels  would  now  be 
buried,  had  not  the  bright  man  that  he  really  was,  woven  into 
one  of  them,  "  Munchhausen,"  a  series  of  pictures  of  Westphalian 
peasantry.  The  weaving  is  rather  awkwardly  done,  but  the  pic- 
tures are  good.  Immermann  enlightens  us  through  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters  as  to  the  principles  which  guided  his 
hand  in  the  making  of  them.  He  did  not  intend  to  pose  as  the 
eulogist  of  idyllic  rusticity,  as  Le  Vaillant  eulogized  the  virtues 
of  the  Hottentots  at  the  expense  of  European  civilization.  What 
he  contemplated  was  to  help  a  generation,  possessed  with  mor- 
bid hankerings,  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  mankind  and,  consequently,  its  only  indispensable 
needs.  Among  the  peasants  sound  relations  between  the  sexes 
still  prevailed  ;  what  counted  with  them  was  not  talk,  but  the 
accomplishment  of  one's  apportioned  work.  "Watch  the  re- 
joicing at  wedding  feasts  and  shooting  matches,  and  tell  me  hon- 
estly if  you  believe  that  fun  will  cease  from  earth  as  soon  as  the 
peevish  youth  of  the  present  era  predicts  ?  There  are  idlers,  bad 
marriages  and  wicked  wives  here  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  but  they 
are  called  by  their  right  names.  That  compound  of  ennui  and 
gush  which  is  fashionable  in  society's  ruling  classes  will  remain 
ever  unintelligible  to  the  root  and  trunk  of  the  community." 
(Munchhausen,  book  II,  ch.  10,  passim). 

The  polemical  sting  which  Immermann  still  aims  at  the  higher 
classes,  was  not  found  in  Berthold  Auerbach's  first  "Village 
Tales."  If  Auerbach  considered  society  in  need  of  a  tonic,  he 
said  it  not  in  so  many  words,  but  tendered  his  assistance  in  the 
guise  of  tales  that  seemed,  and  perhaps  were,  little  more  than 
real  events  remembered  and  retold.  " Tolpatsch,"  "The  Hos- 
tile Brothers,"  "The  Warpipe,"  "Genovefa," — some  of  these 
are  humorous,  some  terribly  sad,  but  nowhere  is  society  in  gen- 
eral, nor  any  particular  section  of  it,  held  up  to  ridicule  or  indig- 
nation. Yet  a  discerning  eye  could  not  fail  to  detect  that  the 
author  was  not  quite  so  naive  as  would  appear  at  first  blush.  He 
easily  fell  to  musing,  liked  to  speak  his  musings  aloud,  and  to 
give  them  a  didactic  twist.  In  one  story  he  told  how  two 
brothers  quarrelled  over  the  division  of  their  late  parents'  prop- 
erty and  in  the  end  carried  the  matter  into  court,  where  it  was 
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decided  that  everything  must  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided 
between  the  brothers.  Thus  these  had  to  buy  back  their  own 
beds  and  other  furniture.     Anent  which  Auerbach  observes  : 

"There  are  in  every  house  many  things  which  no  stranger  is 
able  to  buy  for  money ;  they  are  worth  much  more  than  could 
ever  be  paid  for  them,  because  thoughts  and  memories  cluster 
round  them  which  to  outsiders  signify  nothing.  Such  objects 
should  be  passed  on  quietly  from  generation  to  generation,  for 
only  thus  would  their  inherent  value  be  kept  unimpaired.  But 
if  one  must  tear  them  out  of  other  people's  hands,  or  purchase 
them  for  money,  their  original  exclusive  character  is  to  a  great 
extent  lost  They  are  obtained  for  what  they  are  worth  in  cash, 
not  inherited  in  silence,  as,  one  might  say,  something  sacred." 

The  truth  of  this  is  incontrovertible,  but  who  would  not  prefer 
to  have  it  stated  in  fewer  words  and,  if  possible,  not  by  the  au- 
thor himself  ?  But  lapses  of  this  kind,  which  were  comparatively 
scarce  in  Auerbach's  earliest  stories,  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent as  his  reputation  and  self-confidence  grew.  A  faithful  dis- 
ciple of  Spinoza  and  Goethe,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  relate  events 
pure  and  simple,  he  must  needs  present  them  in  their  "eternal 
aspect"  The  intention  is  laudable,  but  there  are  other,  more 
artistic  ways  of  realizing  it,  than  sermonizing.  Auerbach  was 
the  most  bewildering  compound  of  a  poet — a  lyrical  poet  at 
that — a  psychologist,  and  a  lay  preacher,  that  ever  invaded  fic- 
tion. And  as  such  we  must  take  him.  Criticism,  which  once 
chanted  hymns  of  praise  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name,  later 
grew  unduly  ill-humored  at  his  failings.  They  are  there,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  his  best  work  they  are  more  than  outweighed  by  his 
great  and  rare  virtues.  If  there  was  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  in 
Auerbach's  freely  expressed  delight  at  his  own  acute  observa- 
tions, there  was  also  something  touching,  because  the  man's  sin- 
cerity shone  out  so  resplendently.  There  are  so  many  conceited 
fools  in  this  world,  that  one  may  afford  to  judge  with  leniency  a 
man  whose  self-satisfaction  rests  on  a  solid  foundation.  If  some 
of  his  sayings  are  sure  to  provoke  us,  he  rarely  fails  to  make 
amends  by  words  which  give  pure  and  lasting  enjoyment.  Black 
Marann,  the  poor  widow  in  "Little  Barefoot,"  whose  son  John 
has  run  off,  is  undoubtedly  too  eloquent  for  her  bringing  up,  but 
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one  is  willing  to  overlook  it  for  such  a  charming  psychological 
morsel  as  this  : 

"Black  Marann  rarely  attended  religious  services,  but  she 
liked  to  have  somebody  else  borrow  her  hymnbook.  It  gave 
her  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the  book  was  in  church,  and  she 
was  particularly  pleased  when  a  mechanic  from  another  town, 
who  was  working  in  the  village,  came  and  borrowed  John's 
hymnbook  for  the  same  purpose  ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  her 
John  were  praying  in  the  church  of  his  home,  because  the  words 
were  read  and  sung  from  his  book  "  .  .  . 

Or  even  for  this  beautiful  metaphor : 

"  Marann's  talk  was  at  once  wild  and  shy ;  it  ventured  forth 
only  in  the  twilight,  as  the  game  in  the  forest" 

There  are  matters  that  one  may  always  count  on  finding 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Auerbach.  Crabbedness,  greed 
and  unwarranted  pride,  taint  all  classes,  but  their  manifestations 
differ  according  to  the  surroundings,  and  no  one  ever  hit  off 
more  shrewdly  and  nicely  than  the  author  of  "Diethelm  of 
Buchenberg"  and  "  Florian  and  Crescentia  "  those  peculiar  to 
farmers  and  peasants.  In  the  first  chapter  of  "  Ivo,  the  little 
Priest,"  we  see  as  through  a  window  the  springing  up  in  the  lit- 
tle boy's  soul  of  a  desire  to  become  a  priest,  like  him  at  whose 
first  mass  he  has  just  been  present :  with  sincere,  though  vague 
reverence  and  enthusiasm  mingles  an  ambitious  longing  for  self- 
assertion. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  remainder  of  "Ivo"  is  not  up  to  the  level 
of  the  opening.  There  is  a  farmhand,  Nazi,  an  unconscious 
prophet  of  pantheism,  who  is  neither  probable  nor  pleasing.  An 
author  with  such  a  philosophical  itch  as  Auerbach  could  not 
long  remain  contented  with  the  task  of  the  story-teller  pure  and 
simple.  Henceforth  we  have  much  to  endure  in  his  pages  from 
characters  embodying  and  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza  so 
dear  to  the  author's  heart.  They  are  either  schoolteachers, 
scholars  (as  the  collaborator  in  "The  Professor's  Wife")  or  vil- 
lage people  born  and  bred,  but  whether  or  not  they  have  come 
by  their  wisdom  legitimately,  they  remain  a  set  of  bores. 

Besides  Spinoza  two  great  writers  shared  the  sway  over  Auer- 
bach's  soul :  Scott  and  Goethe.     It  was  the  former  that  first 
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stirred  in  him  a  desire  to  write  fiction,  and  although  he  for- 
tunately never  wrote  those  historical  novels  which  he  now  and 
then  contemplated,  he  rendered  abundant  evidence  of  the  hold 
Scott  had  acquired  upon  his  imagination.  The  sublimest  of  all 
Scott's  characters,  Jeanie  Deans,  is  the  mother  of  ever  so  many 
of  his  clever  village  women  from  Lorle  to  Valpurga,  the  crown- 
prince's  nurse.  It  is  no  small  compliment  one  pays  these  women 
by  saying  that  their  ancestress  would  be  proud  to  acknowledge 
them. 

Goethe's  influence  is  more  apparent  in  Auerbach's  novels  (of 
which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  speak)  than  in  the  country 
stories,  although  "Little  Barefoot"  has  a  distinct  flavor  of  "Her- 
mann and  Dorothea." 

Auerbach's  "Village  Tales" — the  word  Dorfgeschichten  was 
coined  for  their  titlepage — gained  more  readers  than  any  other 
German  book  since  "  Werther."  They  once  more  made  peasants 
fashionable.  In  their  wake  followed  unnumbered  German  stories, 
of  which  the  most  original  were  by  Otto  Ludwig  and  the  two 
Austrians,  Anzengruber  and  Rosegger.  They  constituted  one 
of  sundry  factors  in  the  development  of  Ivan  Tourgienieff  (  see 
his  preface  to  the  Russian  translation  of  Auerbach's  "The  Villa 
on  the  Rhine  "  )  and  probably  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  ;  their 
success  may  also  have  suggested  similar  experiments  to  George 
Sand.  These  three  names  are  identified  with  still  weightier 
achievements  than  any  which  Auerbach  could  boast,  but  only 
Tourgienieff  differed  essentially  from  the  others,  and  from  Auer- 
bach, in  his  treatment  of  rustic  characters.  His  "Diary  of  a 
Sportsman"  exemplifies  an  advanced  stage  of  the  evolution  of 
the  genre.  Although  the  author  confessedly  planned  these 
sketches  as  a  means  to  promote  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian 
serfs,  he  was  too  thorough  an  artist  not  to  become  so  absorbed 
in  the  characters  and  situations  that  he  avoided  in  their  repro- 
duction every  trace  of  exaggeration,  all  suggestion  of  whitewash 
and  varnish.  From  a  device  to  shame  corrupt  civilization,  the 
village  tale  had  become  in  the  hands  of  Auerbach  a  pretext,  or  at 
any  rate  a  text,  for  benevolent  pantheistic  discourse;  Tourgidnieff 
finally  set  its  aim  entirely  luithin  its  own  limits. 

A  writer  older  than  Tourgienieff,  the  Swiss  pastor,  Albert  Bit- 
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zius,  whose  pen  name  was  Jeremias  Gotthelf,  had  made  the  same 
transition,  although  he  too  wrote  with  a  view  to  reform  —  reform 
from  within  of  the  villages.  Bitzius  knew,  perhaps,  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  peasant  better  than  any  other  novelist,  and  when  the 
poet  in  him  got  the  best  of  the  moralist,  the  result  was  such  de- 
lightful things  as  "Elsi,  the  Strange  Maid"  or  "The  Broom- 
maker  from  Rychiswyl."  Bitzius  could  joke,  but  when  he  was 
in  earnest,  he  was  terribly  so,  and  called  not  only  a  spade,  but 
anything  else  in  the  country,  by  its  plain,  everyday  name.  And 
there  is  simply  no  telling  what  one  may  come  across  in  the  coun- 
try !  In  "Poor  Kate,"  and  the  still  bolder  "How  Five  Girls 
Perished  from  Brandy,"  this  orthodox  protestant  pastor  used 
language  not  a  whit  more  polished  than  that  which  many  years 
after  caused  such  an  outcry  against  the  novels  of  Zola  and  his 
pupils.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  for  a  long  while  lim- 
ited so  narrowly  his  public  and  his  influence.  In  European 
literature  his  position  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Auerbach's, 
but  his  production  is  a  significant  phenomenon  as  showing  the 
inevitable  drift  of  tJie  village  tale  towards  naturalism. 

Bitzius  wrote  exclusively  of  peasants  ;  others,  mentioned 
above,  did  their  most  important  work  in  other  realms.  It  has 
not  been  my  intention  here  to  contemplate  all  the  pictures  of 
Nature's  Children  in  the  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  to 
treat  exhaustively,  or  even  enumerate,  all  the  authors  who  have 
had  a  share  in  their  making.  So  exquisite  a  writer  as  Pereda, 
for  example,  is  studied  most  profitably  in  connection  with  other 
novelists  of  his  own  nation.  Nor  might  this  essay  advantageously 
be  extended  by  an  estimate  of  those  young  American  novelists 
who  of  late  have  raised  anew  the  cry  of  "return  to  nature  !"  The 
most  remarkable  of  these,  Mr.  Jack  London,  reveals  obvious 
points  of  kinship  with  Merimee,  but  both  in  his  work,  and 
in  that  of  Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White — to  mention  the  only 
one  whose  force  approaches  Mr.  London's — certain  new  ele- 
ments prevail  so  distinctly,  that  a  separate  examination  would  be 
needed  to  render  it  justice. 

My  reason  for  grouping  together  the  books  just  discussed,  has 
been  to  throw  light  upon  a  tendency,  or,  better,  perhaps,  an  in- 
stinct, which  at  intervals  manifests  itself  in  fiction,  now  to  scant 
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purpose,  now  again  with  praiseworthy  results.  When  all  that  is 
effected  amounts  but  to  the  substitution  of  poppies  on  ladies' 
hats  for  plumes,  literature  is  no  better  for  the  effort  But  often 
authors  have  gone  to  people  with  a  minimum  of  polish,  because 
they  were  tired,  not  so  much  of  the  polished  classes  themselves,  as 
of  the  set  formulas  according  to  which  these  had  to  be  portrayed 
in  literature,  and  which  the  authors  lacked  the  power  to  break. 
Human  nature  remains  essentially  the  same,  beneath  silk  as  be- 
neath homespun,  but  it  disports  itself  more  freely  under  the  lat- 
ter covering.  A  sojourn  among  the  children  of  nature  may  help 
to  sharpen  your  perception  of  what  is  essential,  and  what  for- 
tuitous, in  your  fellow  beings.  After  thus  bracing  themselves,  the 
more  ambitious  literary  artists  as  a  rule  return  to  the  richer  field 
of  civilized  humanity.  The  village  tale  may  be  defined  as  the 
vacation  trip  of  modern  fiction. 

JOAKIM    REINHARD. 
Front  Rojral,  Virginia. 


HAMLETS  MOUSE-TRAP 

The  usual  interpretation  of  the  third  act  of  "Hamlet"  renders 
some  of  the  protagonist's  subsequent  actions  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  explain.  If  Hamlet,  as  is  generally  supposed,  was 
completely  successful  in  the  plot  by  which  he  put  his  uncle's  in- 
tegrity to  the  test,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  made  no  im- 
mediate use  of  it,  or  why  he  gave  himself  up  so  easily  to  the  di- 
version caused  by  the  projected  journey  to  England.  He  could 
not  have  set  out  in  ignorance  of  his  companions'  characters,  for 
Hamlet  acknowledges  to  the  queen  that  he  would  trust  them  as 
adders  fanged,  an  assertion  indicative  of  his  complete  distrust  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  He  had  set  out  upon  a  course 
of  revenge,  and  he  had  held  back  from  its  accomplishment  for 
certain  reasons  that  the  Mouse-trap  was  intended  to  remove  ;  if 
they  were  removed  by  the  complete  success  of  the  plot,  why  did 
he  not  continue  as  he  had  begun  ?  He  does  not,  however;  but 
gently,  without  opposition  consents  to  his  own  removal  from  the 
scene  of  action  at  the  moment  which  most  demands  his  presence, 
in  company  with  men  set  over  him  by  the  king,  men  whom  he 
suspects  equal  to  foul  play  of  the  foulest  kind.  The  suggestion 
that  Shakespeare  glanced  at  this  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  plot  of  him  at 
the  time  of  the  re-appearance  of  Laertes  is  hardly  worth  consid- 
eration in  a  play  that  shows  elsewhere  the  most  careful  construc- 
tion even  to  the  minutest  details.  In  order  to  show  that  Hamlet's 
action  is  due  to  the  utter  failure  and  collapse  of  his  plan  to  com- 
promise the  king  by  the  Mouse-trap,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
for  a  moment  to  the  beginning  of  the  play. 

The  Elizabethans  as  a  class  were  implicit  believers  in  the 
ghost-lore  of  the  time,  and  Shakespeare,  in  relying  upon  a  super- 
natural revelation,  is  appealing  to  one  of  the  strongest  sym- 
pathies of  his  audience.  To  them  no  thought  of  weakness  was 
introduced  by  the  idea  that  a  man  of  Hamlet's  character  was 
swayed  in  his  actions  by  the  promptings  of  a  shadowy  appari- 
tion. It  was  also  a  part  of  the  contemporary  ghost-lore  that  a 
spirit  had  the  power  of  becoming  invisible  to  whom  it  pleased,  to 
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one  or  more  of  many ;  hence  there  is  no  necessity  of  providing 
an  explanation  that  assumes  a  difference  between  the  ghost  seen 
by  all  who  are  present  upon  the  platform  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play  and  the  ghost  seen  later  by  Hamlet  and  not  by  the  queen. 

There  was,  however,  another  bit  of  tradition  equally  believed 
at  the  time  that  introduced  an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  ghost :  namely  that  the  devil  (for  the  Elizabeth- 
ans believed  in  a  personal  devil)  had  the  power  of  appearing  in 
the  likeness  of  a  departed  friend  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  one 
into  a  crime  for  which  he  would  suffer  eternal  punishment  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  idea  is  not  introduced  subse- 
quently by  Hamlet  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  not  only  occurs  first  to  Horatio  but  also  occurs  to  him 
immediately  upon  the  suggestion  that  Hamlet  follow  the  ghost 
into  a  different  place.  Never  till  the  Mouse-trap  is  over  does 
Hamlet  lose  hold  of  the  idea  of  the  danger  to  his  soul  if  he  re- 
venges a  crime  that  was  never  actually  committed.  It  is  in  or- 
der to  discover  by  the  king's  behaviour  whether  the  ghost  of  the 
elder  Hamlet  has  appeared  with  a  true  tale  upon  its  lips,  or 
whether  the  devil  in  a  pleasing  shape  has  appeared  with  a  tale  of 
falsehood,  that  Hamlet  plans  the  Mouse-trap. 

Note  the  plan  in  all  its  details.  Hamlet  believes  that  no  man 
who  had  committed  the  crime  attributed  to  Claudius  could  sit 
through  the  visible  reproduction  of  that  crime  without  displaying 
unusual  emotion.  Such  an  exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  king 
will  at  once  settle  the  question  of  the  ghost's  identity  and  deter- 
mine Hamlet's  future  action.  Hamlet,  however,  with  the  full 
intention  of  doing  complete  justice,  fears  that  his  own  bias  may 
influence  him  to  a  wrong  judgment,  so  he  imparts  his  plan  to 
Horatio  who  is  also  to  note  what  happens,  and  they  are  to  com- 
pare notes  on  the  king's  behaviour  after  the  play  is  over.  Note 
that  it  is  Hamlet's  full  intention  to  sit  idly  by  till  the  play  is  fin- 
ished before  he  arrives  at  a  final  conclusion. 

In  this  clever  scheme  Hamlet  has  forgotten  one  important  de- 
tail. He  has  forgotten  to  think  what  may  be  the  effect  of  this 
scene  upon  himself.  In  the  sequel  it  turns  out  that  Hamlet  is 
far  more  deeply  moved  than  is  his  uncle,  and  at  last  completely 
collapses  under  the  strain.     The  play  proceeds.      Both  Hamlet 
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and  Horatio  watch  the  king  like  a  pair  of  hawks.  Hamlet,  how- 
ever, is  the  first  to  give  evidence  that  he  is  himself  suffering  ex- 
treme emotion  at  sight  of  what  is  to  be  the  reproduction  of  his 
father's  murder.  This  seems  to  be  the  motive  of  the  exclama- 
tion "Wormwood,  wormwood"  which  is  not  marked  as  an  aside 
in  the  early  editions.  Doubdess  the  king  is  struck  with  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  lovemaking  of  the  actors,  for  he  turns  to  Hamlet  to 
ask  whether  he  has  seen  the  play,  whether  there  is  in  it  any  of- 
fense. Whatever  Claudius  may  have  shown  of  emotion  up  to 
this  point,  it  has  not  taken  shape  in  words.  This  anxiety  to 
know  what  is  coming  tells  Hamlet  beyond  peradventure  that  he 
is  on  the  road  to  the  coveted  proof.  He  is  madly  joyous  over 
this  fact  and  impetuously  makes  the  fatal  blunder  of  the  play. 
In  his  reply  to  the  king  he,  as  it  were,  shows  his  hand  com- 
pletely. 

Ham.     No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest;  no  offence  i*  the  world. 

King.     What  do  you  call  the  play? 

Ham.  The  Mouse-trap.  Marry,  how?  Tropically.  This  play  is  the  im- 
age of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name ;  his  wife,  Bap- 
tista:  you  shall  see  anon;  't  is  a  knavish  piece  of  work:  but  what  o' that? 
your  majesty  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  let  the  galled 
jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

The  word  tropically,  and  the  last  phrases,  tell  the  king  the 
whole  situation.  He  realizes  that  Hamlet  has  either  discovered 
or  suspected  the  secret  crime  and  is  now  trying  to  entrap  its  au- 
thor. A  less  accomplished  villain  than  the  man  who  could  say 
with  so  much  dignity  at  such  a  dangerous  moment  — 

Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person  : 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 

That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 

Acts  little  of  his  will.     Tell  me,  Laertes, 

Why  thou  art  thus  incensed.     Let  him  go,  Gertrude. 

Speak,  man — 

is  indeed  far  too  accomplished  in  self-control  not  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  coming  shock  when  he  is  so  fully  aware  of  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him. 

Hamlet  immediately  discovers  the  mistake  he  has  made  when 
he  sees  that  the  only  effect  of  his  words  is  to  steady  the  king.  It 
is  exasperation  at  his  own  failure  that  causes  Hamlet  to  violate 
his  original  plan  of  waiting  so  the  end  in  order  to  compare  notes 
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with  Horatio.  It  is  the  exasperation  due  to  a  coming  sense  of 
failure,  because  the  players  cannot  accomplish  it,  that  prompts 
Hamlet's  attempt  to  force  the  king  into  an  outward  display  of 
unusual  emotion,  by  himself  springing  up  and  taking  the  words 
out  of  the  actors'  mouths. 

Yet,  wherein  lies  the  failure?  Has  not  Hamlet  convinced 
himself  of  the  ghost's  integrity?  Remember  Hamlet's  desire  of 
justice.  To  kill  Claudius  in  a  way  that  will  appeal  to  the  public 
as  a  murder  without  setting  the  story  in  its  true  light  is  far  from 
Hamlet's  plan.  He  desires  to  be  an  avenging  judge,  not  an  im- 
plicated murderer.  And  thus  he  is  bound  to  appear  if  he  acts 
upon  the  information  derived  from  the  Mouse-trap. 

Hamlet  has  already  won  the  reputation  for  madness  about  the 
court.  He  has  jumped  up  in  the  midst  of  a  play  before  the 
king,  interrupted  the  players  at  an  important  point  of  the  narra- 
tive, talked  fiercely  to  the  king  himself,  in  other  words  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  his  madness.  It  would  be  easy 
for  Claudius  to  turn  this  impression  to  his  advantage,  as  he  ac- 
tually does  shortly  afterward.  The  unusual  situation  is  first 
mentioned,  however,  by  others.  It  is  Ophelia  who  first  speaks. 
It  is  Polonius  who  first  suggests  that  the  play  be  "given  o' re." 
And  the  king,  though,  of  course,  greatly  wrought,  is  able  to  get 
away,  almost  unnoticed,  leaving  Hamlet  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  courtiers'  thoughts.  Almost  immediately  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern  return  to  tell  Hamlet  that  his  mother  has  been 
struck  with  his  mad  behaviour,  struck  "into  amazement  and  ad- 
miration." And  so  his  behaviour  must  appear  to  every  one  who 
has  seen  him  at  the  play,  except  Horatio  and  the  king. 

Hamlet  voices  this  idea  in  his  utterance  beginning  "Now 
might  I  do  it  pat"  Claudius  would  be  sent  to  heaven,  not  be- 
cause killed  while  upon  his  knees,  but  because  he  would  be  can- 
onized in  the  popular  mind  through  having  lost  his  life  at  the 
hand  of  a  disappointed,  insane  claimant  to  the  throne.  And  this 
view  of  the  situation  is  still  in  Hamlet's  mind  at  the  end  of  the 
play  when  he  begs  Horatio  to  preserve  his  life  a  little  longer, 
saying, 

O  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 

Thing*  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me ! 

3 
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So  Hamlet's  Mouse-trap  has  not  turned  out  as  he  expected 
it  He  has  made  a  mistake  that  has  virtually  convinced  him  ot 
the  truthfulness  of  the  ghost  and  at  the  same  time  robbed  him  of 
the  power  of  effectively  acting  upon  the  fact  A  fit  of  despond- 
ency ensues.  He  feels  that  he  has  bungled  the  whole  matter. 
He  has  once  before  lamented  that  he  was  chosen  to  set  things 
right ;  now  he  feels  as  if  his  own  weakness  makes  the  attempt 
utterly  useless.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  is  willing  to  depart 
far  from  Denmark,  even  to  England  where  in  company  with  men 
whom  he  trusts  as  adders  fanged,  rather  than  to  remain  where 
duty  cries  him  on  while  his  futility  cries  impossible.  But  this  mood 
is  of  short  duration.  He  is  soon  spurred  into  his  true  self  again 
at  sight  of  the  soldiers.  He  seizes  the  first  opportunity,  comes 
back  to  Denmark,  is  trapped  into  a  fencing  match  ignorantly  and 
against  his  will,  and  kills  the  king  only  when  the  evidence  of  his 
own  poisoned  cup  and  Laertes'  dying  confession  leaves  a  record 
that  tells  posterity  the  truth. 

Henry  Thew  Stephenson. 

The  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER* 

In  the  death  of  Herbert  Spencer  on  December  8th,  1903, 
there  passed  from  the  stage  of  the  world's  activity  one  of  the 
greatest  synthetic  thinkers  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  pro- 
duced. We  in  America  may  rightfully  claim  an  especial  inter- 
est in  Mr.  Spencer,  inasmuch  as  his  writings  won  an  earlier  re- 
cognition and  acceptance  among  us  than  was  the  case  in  the 
mother  country.  Those  liberal  principles  which  Spencer  held 
both  in  politics  and  in  religion  probably  furnished  a  reason  why 
there  should  be  an  especial  bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and 
scientific  thinkers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Herbert  Spencer  belongs  not  to  England  alone,  but  to  the 
English-speaking  race  the  world  over.  Not  only  so,  but  his 
message  has  gone  forth  into  all  the  world ;  his  clear  and  vigor- 
ous thought,  his  direct  and  incisive  speech  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  whole  scientific  thought  of  our  time.  But  as  a  think- 
er Mr.  Spencer  primarily  belongs  to  the  school  of  British  empir- 
ical philosophy ;  to  the  sober,  practical,  utilitarian  school  which 
was  inaugurated  by  Bacon,  and  continued  by  Locke,  Bentham, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mill  was,  in  fact,  Spencer's  immediate 
precursor  in  the  field  of  inductive  science ;  and  Spencer  is  seen 
in  his  true  light  when  he  is  recognized  as  the  continuator  of 

Mill. 

Mr.  Spencer  never  seems  to  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
idealistic  type  of  thought,  even  as  held  and  promulgated  in 
Great  Britain ;  while  of  foreign  philosophy,  particularly  of  the 
modern  idealistic  philosophy  of  Germany,  he  knew  practically 
nothing,    and   in  all    likelihood  cared    even    less.        It   is  true 

•  The  Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Two  Volumes.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  1904. 

Synthetic  Philosophy,  by  Herbert  Spencer.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Co . 

Xaturalism  and  Agnosticism,  being  the  Gifford  Lectures  for  1896- 1898,  by 
James  Ward.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  Cam- 
bridge University,  England.     Macmillan,  New  York,  1899. 

Sfcnccr  and  Spencerism,  by  Hector  Macpherson,  Chapman  and  Hall,  Lon- 
don. 1900. 

Com/e,  Mill  and  Spencer,  by  John  Watson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy in  the  University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  1895. 
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that  the  "positive  philosophy"  of  Auguste  Comte  had  influ- 
enced him  to  a  certain  degree ;  no  doubt  as  it  had  come  to  him 
through  John  Stuart  Mill.  But  on  the  speculative  side,  as  far 
as  Mr.  Spencer  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  speculation  at 
all,  his  chief  debt  is  owed  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dean 
Mansel.  Hamilton  and  Mansel  were  Christian  agnostics.  But 
they  were  Christian  first  and  agnostic  second ;  while  Mr.  Spen- 
cer was  an  agnostic  first,  and  a  Christian  not  at  all.  Spencer 
borrowed  from  Hamilton  and  Mansel  the  arguments  by  which 
they  had  supported  their  theory  of  philosophic  nescience ;  but 
he  did  not  take  over  that  element  of  religious  faith  which  had,  in 
fact,  been  the  profoundest  element  in  their  view  of  the  universe. 
But  Spencer's  main  interests  were  not  religious  and  metaphys- 
ical, but  scientific.  He  deliberately  confined  himself  to  the 
study  of  phenomena ;  to  the  facts  and  forces  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse. And  these  forces  he  conceived  of  mainly  as  physical 
forces.  Those  chapters  upon  "The  Unknowable"  which  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "First  Principles"  form  in  re- 
ality but  an  introduction  to  that  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  has 
put  forth  his  full  strength,  —  I  mean,  the  discussion  of  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  phenomena ;  chiefest  among  which,  and  compre- 
hending all  the  rest  is  that  supreme  generalization  of  Evolution, 
which  it  is  perhaps  Mr.  Spencer's  proudest  distinction  to  have 
formulated. 

When  we  turn  to  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  the  great  uni- 
versal principles  and  laws  which  lie  at  the  basis  and  form  the 
framework  of  all  the  special  sciences,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed not  only  by  his  penetrative  insight  and  comprehensive 
.grasp,  but  also  by  his  ability  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  individual 
facts  and  details  to  the  ordered  unity  of  a  system.  Reverence 
for  facts,  the  passion  for  reality,  in  his  case,  as  always,  have  their 
outcome  not  only  in  evident  sincerity,  but  also  in  self-restraint, 
as  well  as  in  moderation  of  statement  But  Mr.  Spencer  uni- 
formly and  consistently  falls  short  of  treating  those  problems  of 
thought  which  are  deepest  and  highest  It  is  in  the  fields  of  the 
visible  and  tangible  rather  than  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  that 
he  finds  his  congenial  home.  Intellectually,  Mr.  Spencer  exem- 
plifies that  discursive  faculty  of  the  mind  which  operates  by  de- 
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duction  and  induction,  rather  than  that  highest  faculty  which 
Aristotle  denominated  the  "active  reason ;"  the  faculty  namely, 
which  contemplates  intellectual  truth  in  its  ultimate  principles. 
The  writer  of  a  review  article  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  dated  London,  Dec.  8th,  1903,  makes  the 
statement  (which,  while  no  doubt  exaggerated,  nevertheless 
points  towards  a  truth)  that  "in  spite  of  (Spencer's)  encyclopae- 
dic grasp  of  details,  he  was  less  capable  of  abstract  thought  than 
any  man  of  high  intellectual  powers  in  ancient  or  modern  times." 
The  reviewer  proceeds  to  illustrate  what  he  means  by  adverting 
to  Mr.  Spencer's  use  of  the  words  "conception"  and  "conceive" 
as  connoting  intellectual  activities  or  operations.  The  term 
"conception"  which  is  used  by  logicians  and  metaphysicians  to 
denote  the  abstract  definition,  —  that  which  Aristotle  calls  the 
"formal  cause"  or  "essence"  of  things,  in  the  sense  of  "being, 
combined  with  qualities,"  Mr.  Spencer  uses  throughout  in  the 
meaning  of  "mental  image"  or  "thought  picture."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Spencer  is  dealing  with  aesthemata  an4  phantasmatdy 
rather  than  with  noemata ;  that  is  to  say,  with  sense  percep- 
tions and  with  mental  and  physical  phenomena,  rather  than 
with  abstract  intellectual  concepts.  In  other  words,  he  is 
dealing,  as,  in  fact,  he  professes  to  deal,  not  with  the  ideal  con- 
structions of  thought,  but  with  material  and  tangible  realities. 
If  this  fact  constitutes,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  a  limitation  upon 
Mr.  Spencer's  thinking,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  just  here  is  found  the  secret  of  his  strength  as  a  sci- 
entist and  a  positive  philosopher.  Mr.  Spencer  is  at  home  in 
the  realm  of  mechanics  and  physics,  of  chemistry  and  of  biology. 
No  doubt,  he  is  also  at  home  in  the  realms  of  psychology  and  of. 
sociology;  but  even  in  these  latter  departments  of  knowledge 
and  reality  he  never  gets  far  away  from  that  which  is  material 
and  tangible  and  perceptible  by  the  senses.  He  prefers  to  treat 
of  psychology  and  of  sociology  on  the  basis  of  physical  laws. 
And  although  it  does  not  fall  within  our  present  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss Mr.  Spencer's  system  of  Ethics,  yet  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  this  field  he  shows  a  distinct  trend  in  the  direction  of 
utilitarianism,  even  though  he  does  criticise  the  utilitarianism  of 
Bentham  and  Mill 
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Our  chief  concern  in  this  paper,  however,  is  with  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's utterance  in  regard  to  certain  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  human  thought ;  for  he  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  expressed 
himself  upon  these  problems,  even  though  not  professedly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  metaphysician.  Mr.  Spencer's  general 
intellectual  and  philosophical  position  is  clearly  and  fully  set 
forth,  as  is  well  known,  in  his  "First  Principles."  And  here  one 
is  at  the  outset  confronted  by  the  oft-repeated  charge  brought 
against  Mr.  Spencer  that  he  is  a  materialist  Although  this  ac- 
cusation, strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  maintained,  at  the  same 
time  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  many  passages  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  writings  do  evince  a  tendency  to  interpret  mental  and 
spiritual  phenomena  by  means  of  physical  forces.  Properly 
speaking,  however,  Mr.  Spencer's  ultimate  principle  is  not  Mat- 
ter, any  more  than  it  is  conscious  Intelligence.  If  Mr.  Spencer 
has  a  philosophy  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  metaphysical  sense, 
one  ought  to  speak  of  that  philosophy  as  a  system  of  Dynamism; 
since,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  view,  it  is  Force  which  is  the  "ultimate 
of  ultimates."  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  Force 
is  conceived  by  Mr.  Spencer  mainly  as  physical  force,  and  for 
this  reason  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  much  of  his  thought 
does  inevitably  show  a  materialistic  trend.  But  Mr.  Spencer, 
true  to  the  limitations  which  he  has  set  himself  in  his  task,  does 
not  undertake  to  go  into  any  metaphysical  explanation  of  the 
nature  either  of  force  or  of  matter. 

As  has  already  been  said,  his  system  gives  no  place  to,  as  it 
has  no  room  for,  abstract  or  metaphysical  conceptions,  as  such. 
This  point  cannot  be  illustrated  better  than  by  reference  to  what 
Spencer  has  to  say  in  regard  to  Matter  in  the  chapter  which  deals 
with  "The  Persistence  of  Force,"  ("First  Principles,"  §60): 
"Power  of  resisting  that  which  we  know  as  our  own  muscular 
strain  is  an  ultimate  element  in  our  idea  of  body,  as  distinct  from 
space."  In  a  foot-note  Mr.  Spencer  explains  his  meaning  more 
fully.  "I  am,"  he  says,  "as  in  the  last  chapter,  at  issue  with 
some  of  my  scientific  friends.  They  do  not  admit  that  the  con- 
ception of  force  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  a  unit  of  matter. 
From  the  psychological  point  of  view y  however,"  (the  term  "psy- 
chological" as  used  in  this  connection  is  significant,  and  we  have 
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accordingly  italicised  the  phrase  in  which  it  occurs),  "from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  Matter,  in  all  its  properties  is  the  un- 
known cause  of  the  sensations  it  produces  in  us ;  of  which  the  one 
which  remains  when  all  others  are  absent,  is  resistance  to  our  ef- 
forts, — a  resistance  we  are  obliged  to  symbolize  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  muscular  force  it  opposes.  In  imaging  a  unit  of  matter,  we 
may  not  ignore  this  symbol,  by  which  alone  a  unit  of  matter  can 
be  figured  in  thought  as  an  existence.  It  is  not  allowable  to 
speak  as  though  there  remained  a  conception  of  an  existence 
when  that  conception  has  been  eviscerated, — deprived  of  the 
element  of  thought  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  empty  space. 
Divest  the  conceived  unit  of  matter  of  the  objective  correlate  to 
our  subjective  sense  of  effort,  and  the  entire  fabric  of  physical 
conceptions  disappears." 

Mr.  Spencer's  use  of  the  terms  "to  imagine,"  "to  think,"  "to 
conceive"  as  perfecdy  synonymous  expressions  will  be  sufficient- 
ly evident  from  this  passage ;  which  at  the  same  time  will  serve 
to  set  forth  in  clear  language  his  view  of  force  as  the  ultimate 
Fact,  and  the  real  principle  of  Matter.  But  in  our  experience 
of  the  universe  and  of  things  therein  we  are  brought  in  contact 
not  only  with  Force,  but  with  forces ;  not  alone  with  energy  in 
general,  but  with  such  specific  energies  as  Gravity,  Chemical  At- 
traction, Organic  or  Vital  Energy,  (i.  e.  the  power  which  express- 
es itself  in  the  building  up  of  physiological  structures)  and,  final- 
ly, with  the  forces  of  conscious  Will  and  self-directed  Effort 
What,  now,  will  Mr.  Spencer  do  with  these  various  forces?  Is 
the  ultimate  fact  in  regard  to  them  their  specific  distinctness,  or 
their  generic  unity?  Spencer's  answer  to  this  question  is  ex- 
pressed in  no  uncertain  terms ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  common  proper- 
ty of  the  scientific  world ;  it  is  known  and  read  of  all  men. 
What  Charles  Darwin  did  in  respect  to  the  several  species  of 
plant  and  animal  life, —  i.e.  reduce  them  to  an  original  unity, 
through  tracing  the  process  of  their  development, —  that  Spencer 
has  done  for  the  energies  and  laws  which  are  operative  through- 
out all  nature  ;  he  has  reduced  them  to  a  unity  through  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  laws  of  the  Transformation  and  Equivalence  of 
Forces.  All  empirical  forces,  whether  of  Heat,  of  Light,  of  Elec- 
tricity,  or  what  not,  are  but  particular  expressions  of  the  one 
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universal  Energy.     It  is  here  that  Spencer  advances  beyond 
John  Stuart  Mill 

To  quote  from  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mr.  Spencer:1  "So  long 
as  the  purely  mechanical  conception  of  the  Universe  obtained 
sway  over  the  minds  of  philosophers,  there  was  no  getting  be- 
yond Positivism,  with  its  theory  that  nothing  can  be  known  be- 
yond co-existences  and  sequences.  Mill's  intellectual  helpless- 
ness before  the  problem,  his  belief  that  there  was  no  inherent 
necessity  at  the  heart  of  things, — instance  his  declaration  that 
in  other  worlds  two  and  two  might  make  five, — had  their  origin 
in  the  unconscious  hold  which  the  old  mechanical  conception 
of  the  Universe  had  upon  his  mind.  The  demonstration,  "of 
the  essential  and  necessary  unity  of  the  Cosmos  was  only  made 
possible  when  the  dynamic  was  substituted  for  the  old  mechani- 
cal point  of  view."  "According  to  Mill/'  says  Macpherson 
again,*  "knowledge  resolves  itself  into  a  recognition  of  particu- 
lars. .  .  .  Mill,  like  Comte,  considered  that  scientific  men 
were  going  beyond  the  inductions  of  experience  when  they  en- 
deavored to  attribute  to  Nature  any  kind  of  inherent  regularity 
and  necessity.  .  .  .  With  Mill,  a  scientific  philosophy  had 
done  its  work  when  it  revealed  the  existence  of  a  number  of  ap- 
parently permanent  laws  whose  inter-relation  was  undiscoverable, 
and  upon  which  the  regularity  of  the  Cosmos  depended. 
.  .  Spencer's  contribution  to  a  scientific  conception  of  the  Uni- 
verse consisted  in  going  beyond  Hume,  Comte  and  Mill,  in  the 
direction  of  including  all  generalizations  under  one  generalization, 
and  in  supplementing  the  inductive  method  by  the  deductive ; 
thereby  demonstrating  the  necessary  and  organic  unity  of  the 
Cosmos." 

This  is  indeed  the  language  of  an  ardent  disciple  in  celebrat- 
ing the  achievements  of  his  master.  According  to  Macpherson, 
Herbert  Spencer  has  gloriously  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
great  aim  of  his  Synthetic  Philosophy, — the  enunciation  and 
demonstration  of  the  Law  of  Evolution  in  its  universal  scope  and 
application.  Plurality  is  reduced  to  Unity,  and,  by  being  thus 
reduced,  is  explained.     Scientific  and  philosophical  Monism  is 

1  Hector  Macpherson,  in  44  Spencer  and  Spencerism"  p.  69. 
•Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  Universe.  "  Force  is  the  ulti- 
mate of  ultimates."*  The  history  of  the  universe  is  the  history 
of  the  process  by  which  this  Force  has'  unfolded  itself  through 
various  modifications,  and  has  progressively  realized  itself  under 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms. 

According  to  Macpherson,  (p.  67),  "Spencer  repudiates  as 
earnestly  as  his  detractors  the  view  that  force,  which  on  the  me- 
chanical side  is  the  final  word  of  the  scientific  conception  of  the 
world — is  the  final  word  of  the  philosophic  conception.  To  the 
philosophical  scientist  force  is  but  a  symbol ;  in  his  view  atoms 
and  energies  have  only  a  relative  value.  Indeed,  so  impressed 
is  Mr.  Spencer  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  Materialist  theory 
that  in  his  First  Principles  and  his  Psychology,  he  says  that  it  is 
more  rational  to  conceive  the  ultimate  principle  of  existence  in 
terms  of  Mind  than  of  Matter.  But  what  the  actual  nature  of 
the  one  reality  is,  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  undertake  to  say.     .     ." 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  bring  into  harmony  with  these 
statements  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  Spencer's  own  language  in  his 
recendy-published  Autobiography  (Vol.  II,  p.  15);  " When  writ- 
ing the  'Principles  of  Psychology'  .  .  .  ,"  says  Mr.  Spencerf 
"and  proposing  ...  to  interpret  nervous  phenomena  as  re- 
sulting from  discharges  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  my  ten- 
dency to  seek  for  ultimate  physical  principles  as  keys  to  complex 
phctwmena"  (the  italics  are  ours),  "had  shown  itself.  Apt  thus 
to  look  at  things,  and  prepared  therefore  to  be  especially  recep- 
tive of  such  truths  as  that  the  various  kinds  of  force  are  but  dif- 
ferent forms  of  one  force,  and  that  this  one  force  can  in  no  case 
be  either  increased  or  decreased,  but  only  transformed ;  it  is 
manifest  that  I  was  ready  to  have  the  several  conceptions  above 
described,  still  further  unified  by  affiliation  on  these  ultimate 
physical  principles.  There  naturally  arose  the  perception  that 
the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  and  the  multiplication  of 
effects,  must  be  derivative  laws;  and  that  the  laws  from  which 
they  are  derived  must  be  those  ultimate  laws  of  force  similarly 
traceable  throughout  all  orders  of  existences." 

The  above  quotation  sets  before  us  in  a  clear  light  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's characteristic  position  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  laws  of 

,4,Fir»t  Principles,"  p.  151. 
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physical  force  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  and 
consciousness.  A  strong  criticism  of  this  position  of  Spencer  is 
that  made  by  Professor  John  Watson,  of  Queen's  College,  at 
Kingston,  Canada,  (in  his  "Comte,  Mill  and  Spencer,"  p.  193): 
"To  speak  of  feelings  in  terms  of  nerve-movements  is  virtually 
to  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  feelings  and  the  nerve- 
movement  Now,  a  feeling  as  it  exists  for  consciousness  is  al- 
ways a  particular  phase  of  reality  as  related  by  thought  to  other 
phases  of  reality.  Apart  from  consciousness,  the  feeling  has  no 
existence  as  a  known  object ;  as  a  known  object,  it  implies  the 
universalizing  activity  of  the  one  identical  subject  But,  if  prior 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  feeling  there  is  no  known  feeling,  to 
speak  of  a  nerve-movement  as  if  it  could  explain  feeling  is  to  as- 
sume that  a  peculiar  form  of  reality  can  be  explained  without 
any  reference  to  that  without  which  it  could  not  exist  at  all. 
Consciousness  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  motion,  be- 
cause, without  supposing  consciousness  to  be  distinct  from  mo- 
tion, there  could  be  no  consciousness  at  all." 

So  far  Dr.  Watson.  I  think  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Spencer's 
philosophy  of  the  reciprocal  relations  existing  between  Mind 
on  the  one  hand  and  Matter  on  the  other,  is  by  no  means  clear 
or  consistent  with  itself.  A  good  deal  of  his  language  ap- 
pears to  bear  in  the  direction  of  tracing  back  all  existence 
to  the  material  and  the  mechanical  as  its  origin  and  explan- 
ation; while  in  other  passages,  seeming  to  shrink  from  such 
a  conclusion,  he  speaks  of  the  "ultimate  reality"  as  being  "in- 
scrutable;" and  as  being  strictly  interpretable  neither  in  terms 
of  Matter  nor  yet  in  terms  of  Consciousness. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Spencer's  tendency  to  ex- 
plain our  conscious  mental  experiences  by  means  of  physical 
analogies  and  in  terms  of  physico-mathematical  laws  is  his  at- 
tempted application  of  the  atomic  theory  to  Psychology.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  speaking  in  this  connection  of  the  parallelism  between 
the  facts  of  nervous  disturbance  and  the  facts  of  mental  action. 
His  position  is  thus  summed  up  by  Prof.  Watson  (op.  cit  p.  1 53)  • 
"But  the  parallelism  is  even  closer.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  £hat 
the  individual  sensations  and  emotions  we  experience  are  abso- 
lutely simple.     But  they  are  not  really  so.     A  musical  sound* 
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for  example,  is  supposed  to  be  a  simple  feeling.  If  equal  blows 
or  taps  are  made  one  after  the  other  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  some 
sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is  perceived  as  a  separate 
noise ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blows  follow  one 
another  exceeds  this,  the  noises  are  no  longer  identified  in  sep- 
arate states  of  consciousness,  and  there  arises  a  continuous  state 
of  consciousness  called  a  tone.  Thus  an  apparently  simple  feel- 
ing is  composed  of  various  feelings.  Now  we  must  suppose,  in 
the  same  way,  that  all  kinds  of  feelings  are  really  complex,  though 
apparently  simple.  Nay,  must  we  not  suppose  that  all  feelings 
are  made  up  of  elements  that  in  the  last  analysis  are  absolutely 
identical  in  their  nature?  To  this  primordial  element  of  con- 
sciousness a  nervous  shock  of  no  appreciable  duration  may  be 
supposed  to  correspond" 

Mr.  Spencer's  own  words*  bring  out  his  meaning  even  more 
clearly  and  forcibly :  •'  It  is  possible,  then,  may  we  not  even  say 
probable  that  something  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call 
a  nervous  shock  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness ;  and  that 
all  the  unlikenesses  among  our  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes 
of  integration  of  this  ultimate  unit" 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  reduce  our  men- 
tal experiences  to  what  may  be  described  as  ultimate  psycho- 
logical units  or  atoms,  or,  to  quote  his  own  phrase,  "units  of  con- 
sciousness," we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  having  been  pretty  ef- 
fectually disposed  of  by  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  in  his  re- 
cently-published volume  on  Psychology.5  "Consciousness,"  says 
Professor  Royce  tersely,  "is  not  a  shower  of  shot  (p.  84) .  . 
It  does  not  come  to  us  as  consisting  of  these  elementary  states" 
(p.  108).  .  .  Again,  as  Professor  Royce  continues,  "A  state 
of  consciousness  exists  when  somebody  is  conscious  of  that  state. 
When  nobody  is  conscious  of  that  state,  it  does  not  exist 
The  multiplicity  that  we  might  observe,  and  do  not  observe,  be- 
longs to  a  possible  mental  state  which  at  the  moment  of  our  fail- 
ure to  observe,  we  do  not  possess.  It  now  seems  to  us  there- 
fore wrong,"  concludes  Professor  Royce,  "to  say  that  a  mental 
state  consists  at  any  time  of  elements  which  we  ourselves  do  not 

♦"Principles  of  Psychology."  vol.  i,  p.151. 

1  "Outlines  of  Psychology"  by  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
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distinguish  in  that  state' '  (p.  109).  If  the  present  writer  may 
be  permitted  to  sum  up  the  matter  as  it  presents  itself  to  his 
own  mind, — the  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  in  Psy- 
chology we  must  take  our  stand  upon  consciousness.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  we  cannot  go  back  of  its  data.  If  this  be  so,  then 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory  as  to  "units  of  consciousness"  is  utterly 
without  meaning  to  the  psychologist. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  of  the  evolution- 
ary process.  This  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  back-bone  of  his 
entire  system;  upon  this  his  reputation  as  a  thinker  will  very 
largely  stand  or  fall.  One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  of  Her- 
bert Spencer's  evolutionary  philosophy  is  that  of  Dr.  James 
Ward,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  Cambridge 
University,  England.  In  his  Gifford  Lectures  for  1896-98,  on 
"Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,"  Dr.  Ward,  inter  alia  makes  the 
point  that  Mr.  Spencer's  method  of  procedure  in  arguing  for  his 
evolutionary  hypothesis  is  based  upon  a  confusion  of  abstraction 
with  analysis ;  that,  under  the  cover  of  analyzing  phenomena,  Mr. 
Spencer  "abstracts  till  he  has  no  content  left"  "This  abstract 
analytic  procedure  Hegel  has  quaintly  compared  to  the  process 
of  peeling  off  the  coats  of  an  onion ;  now,  in  what  Mr.  Spencer 
calls  ultimate  analysis,  all  the  coats  are  gone.  If  we  are  now  to 
brush  all  these  aside,  it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  we  call 
what  is  left  "non-being"  or  "being  apart  from  all  appearances." 
It  is  a  question  of  taste ;  some  prefer  one,  some  the  other.  The 
way  back  to  rational  synthesis  is  alike  impossible  from  either. 
The  feats  by  which  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  accomplish  it  we  have 
admired  already.  From  the  persistence  of  existence  to  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  and  from  the  conservation  of  energy  to  the 
entire  body  of  mechanical  principles, —  two  easy  steps  for  Mr. 
Spencer, —  and  he  is  in  line  with  the  mechanical  theory.  Hav- 
ing thus  conjured  himself  back  from  a  height  of  abstraction, 
avowedly  devoid  of  all  definite  content,  to  definite  content  ad- 
mitting of  analysis,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Spencer 
skillful  enough  to  make  a  show  of  building  up  the  whole  fabric 
and  essential  history  of  life  and  mind  and  society  in  terms  of 
that  content,  i.  e.  in  terms  of  Matter,  Motion  and  Force.  Hav- 
.  ing  advanced  from  the  indefinite  residuum  as  far  as  these  three 
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coats  of  his  onion  and  their  laws,  it  seems  no  longer  an  impossi- 
ble feat  to  conjure  all  the  rest  out  of  these.  "But,"  Dr.  Ward  goes 
on  to  say,  "I  contend  that  it  is  only  conjuring.  The  new  ele- 
ments are  adroitly  taken  up  as  the  synthesis  advances,  although 
they  seem  to  have  been  swept  from  the  board  before  the  per- 
formance commenced.  The  process  is  not  legitimate  because 
they  are  not  avowed  as  parts  of  the  ultimate  analysis ;  because, 
in  fact,  this  supposed  analysis  is  incomplete,  is  not  analysis  but 
abstraction,  on  the  way  to  which  these  elements  were  left  en- 
tirely aside."* 

Dr.  Ward  makes  use  of  the  following  illustration  to  show  how 
Mr.  Spencer  advances  from  the  bare  and  beggarly  elements  (if 
I  may  venture  so  to  call  them,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  nat- 
ural scientists),  from  the  elements  of  Matter,  Motion  and  Force 
to  the  highest  and  most  concrete  manifestations  of  Life  and  Mind 
and  Purpose.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  Dr.  Ward's 
illustration  in  his  own  words,  as  it  could  not  well  be  expressed 
in  terser  or  more  vigorous  language:  "Take,"  says  he,  "a  shelf 
of  miscellaneous  books  in  the  English  language, — books  on  math- 
ematics, chemistry,  physiology,  history,  art,  literature,  or  what 
you  will, — and  imagine  a  private  student  setting  to  work  to  im- 
prove his  mind,  as  we  say,  by  means  of  them.  It  will  not  be  indif- 
ferent in  what  order  he  reads ;  to  understand  the  physiology  he 
will  often  find  himself  thrown  back  on  the  chemistry;  to  under- 
stand the  chemistry  he  must  often  consult  the  mathematics ;  the 
art  and  the  literature  will  be  full  of  allusions  to  the  history. 
Above  all,  the  whole  will  presuppose  that  the  student  himself  is 
a  person  with  sense,  intelligence,  feeling,  conscience.  Neverthe- 
less, if  we  are  not  to  be  too  severe  on  the  synthetic  philosophy, 
we  would  better  leave  the  student  as  much  as  may  be  out  of  ac- 
count 

"Now  let  us  introduce  a  man  of  letters  with  a  Spencerian 
sense  of  thoroughness.  The  first  step,  he  will  say,  must  be  to 
analyze  all  this  material ;  and  only  an  ultimate  analysis  will  suf- 
fice ;  we  must  not  pause  till  we  have  reached  the  imperceptible. 
Specialists,  he  will  continue,  have  already  provided  nomencla- 
tures and  terminologies,  glossaries,  indexes  of  persons  and  things, 

•  ''Naturalism  and  Agnosticism, "  pp.  258,  259. 
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and  the  like.  Passing  beyond  all  this  un-unified  knowledge,  the 
lexicographer  provides  us  with  partially  unified  knowledge,  and 
covers  the  whole  range  of  these  books  by  an  adequate  diction- 
ary of  the  English  tongue.  We  get  still  nearer  to  that  ultimate 
knowledge  when  we  can  exhibit  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as 
the  constituents  of  English  3s  it  is,  was,  and  will  be.  But  even 
these  letters  are  made  up  of  strokes  of  two  kinds, — viz.,  straight 
strokes  and  curved  strokes ;  and  only  when  these  are  disintegra- 
ted into  the  primordial  dots  of  which  they  must  be  compounded, 
and  these  dots  duly  dissipated,  have  we  reached  that  ultimate 
and  imperceptible  state  where  rational  synthesis  must  begin.  Ev- 
olution then  arises  as  this  dissipation  gives  place  to  concentration^ 
and  with  increased  concentration  comes  increased  differentiation; 
and  so  we  advance  from  dots  to  strokes,  from  strokes  to  letters 
of  various  forms,  from  these  to  syllables  'with  a  subsequent  ad- 
vance to  dissyllables  and  polysyllables,  and  to  involved  combi- 
nations of  words' — the  heterogeneity  steadily  increasing  in  geo- 
metrical progression.  As  these  aggregates  of  letters  grow  in 
complexity  and  definiteness  more  wide-reaching  interdependences 
become  manifest;  in  short,  what  is  called  grammar  and  sense 
arise. 

"But  not  only  do  we  find  in  these  the  same  processes  of  inte- 
gration, differentiation,  and  segregation  already  exemplified ;  they 
are  also  themselves  objectively  presented  and  more  or  less  per- 
manently registered  in  literal  form.  Then,  when  at  length  the 
change  which  evolution  presents  is  complete,  and  equilibration  is 
reached,  we  have,  in  what  we  know  as  stereotype,  that  perfection, 
harmony,  and  complete  congruity  which  the  stereotyped  editions 
of  the  synthetic  philosophy  so  admirably  illustrate.  To  be  sure, 
this  interpretation  of  all  literary  phenomena  in  terms  of  integrated 
black  and  diffused  white  is  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of 
complex  phenomena  to  their  simplest  forms;  and  as  that  philoso- 
phy shows,  "when  the  equation  has  been  brought  to  its  lowest 
terms  the  symbols  remain  symbols  still."*  No  doubt,  "most  per- 
sons," as  the  author  of  that  philosophy  remarks,  "have  acquired 
repugnance  to  such  modes  of  interpretation."  But,  as  he  further 
truly  says,  "whoever  remembers  that  the  forms  of  existence  [in 

T  "First  Principles,"  p.  558. 
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his  case  Matter  and  Motion,  in  ours  print  and  paper]  which  the 
illiterate  speak  of  with  so  much  scorn  are  shown  to  be  the  more 
marvellous  in  their  attributes  the  more  they  are  investigated  .  . 
.  .  will  see  that  the  course  proposed  does  not  imply  the  deg- 
radation of  the  so-called  higher,  but  an  elevation  of  the  so-called 
lower."1  From  the  infant's  primer  with  its  strokes  and  pot-hooks 
up  to  the  pages  of  Newton  and  Spencer,  we  discern  the  same 
evolving  aggregate  not  progressively  integrating  simply,  but  si- 
multaneously undergoing  various  secondary  redistributions ;  the 
structural  complexities  thus  emerging  being  ever  accompanied  by 
ibiz  functional  complexities  known  as  grammatical,  logical,  liter- 
ary, scientific,  and  so  forth.  Given  the  indestructibility  of  ink  and 
the  persistence  of  paper,  together  with  the  various  derivative  laws 
that  are  their  corollaries  and  consequences,  and  it  can  be  shown — 
adapting  the  words  of  our  great  evolutionist — not  only  how  the 
grammatical  elements  exhibit  the  traits  they  do,  but  how  books 
are  evolved,  thoughts  generated,  and  civilizations  achieved.  But 
deny  our  fundamental  datum,  or  as  Mr.  Spencer  says :  "let  ide- 
alism be  true,  and  evolution  is  a  dream."9 

Caustic  and  severe  as  is  Prof.  Ward's  criticism,  the  present 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  its  substantial  justice  will  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  a  safe  and 
sound  principle  that  you  cannot  get  out  of  a  thing  more  than  is 
already  in  it ;  you  may  label  that  thing  Evolution,  or  what  you 
wilL  And,  moreover,  if  Evolution  is  a  process,  the  process  it- 
self must  be  accounted  for  ;  that  is,  if  we  are  to  have  not  only  an 
evolutionary  science  but  also  a  science  of  Evolution.  It  has  of- 
ten been  said,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  if  Evo- 
lution be  true,  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  higher  stages  of  evo- 
lutionary process  which  was  not,  potentially  at  least,  in  the 
lower.  And  in  the  account  which  science  is  at  this  day  able  to 
give  of  this  evolutionary  process  there  are  certain  gaps  which  as 
yet  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  bridged  over.  Dr.  Ward 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  most  important  volumes  of 
Mr.  Spencers  philosophy  were  left  unwritten — the  volumes,  to 
wit,  which  should  have  dealt  with  Inorganic  Evolution,  and  with 

Mbid^p.556. 
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the  origin  of  life.  That  is  to  say :  in  Mr.  Spencer's  system  as 
he  has  left  it  to  the  world,  there  still  yawns  the  great  gap  between 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic  kingdoms.  And  when  we  come 
to  the  relations  between  the  physical  life  and  the  conscious 
psychical  and  mental  life,  Mr.  Spencer's  explanations  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  adequate  or  satisfactory. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Spencer  as  a  psychologist  recognizes  the 
dualism  existing  between  Mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  Matter  on 
the  other  hand.  Subject  and  object  are,  in  his  words,  "antithet- 
ically opposed  divisions  of  the  entire  assemblage  of  things."  The 
distinction  of  subject  and  object, — that  is  to  say,  the  distinction 
between  Matter  on  the  one  hand,  and  Consciousness  on  the 
other  hand,  means  the  consciousness  of  a  difference  transcend- 
ing all  other  differences.10  Mr.  Spencer  holds  that  we  can  re- 
duce the  subject  to  units  of  feeling,  and  the  object  to  units  of 
force ;  but  we  cannot  reduce  units  of  feeling  to  units  of  force ; 
this  is,  in  his  own  words,  "the  distinction  never  to  be  transcended 
while  consciousness  lasts."  But  admitting,  as  Mr.  Spencer  does, 
this  unresolvable  distinction  between  Mind  and  Matter,  he 
thereby  necessarily  surrenders  any  principle  of  absolute  Mo- 
nism ;  whether  that  Monism  be  construed  in  a  materialistic  or  an 
idealistic  sense  ;  and  thereby,  as  it  appears  to  us,  virtually  sur- 
renders the  synthetic  unity  of  his  system.  In  other  words,  if 
such  a  line  of  demarcation  be  admitted  as  that  which  we  have 
just  seen  Mr.  Spencer  to  admit  as  existing  between  Conscious- 
ness on  the  one  hand  and  material  existence  on  the  other,  why 
may  not  the  principle  of  differentiation  have  a  still  wider  appli- 
plication?  and  in  that  case  does  not  the  attempt  to  explain  all 
things  by  virtue  of  one  ultimate,  simple  and  abstract  principle 
still  more  evidently  break  down? 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of 
Knowledge  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  other  think- 
ers, it  does  not'  seem  to  call  for  an  especial  discussion  in  this 
place.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  consider,  in  conclusion, 
Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  concerning  the  Absolute,  or  that  which 
he  speaks  of  as  the  Unknowable  ;  both  in  respect  to  the  relation 
""Principles  of  Psychology,"  §  62. 
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in  which  this  Unknowable  stands  to  the  world  of  phenomena, 
and  also  as  the  Unknowable  may  be  considered  in  itself. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Spencer  holds  that  physical  or 
mechanical  force,  like  Matter,  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  ultimate 
Reality."  "Knowledge  proper  is  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the 
phenomenal ";"  and  "philosophy  is  restricted  to  the  unification 
of  knowledge,"1*  i.  e.  of  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  uni- 
verse. Both  Mind  and  Matter,  as  Mr.  Spencer  holds,  are  but 
symbols  of  some  inscrutable  Reality  which  lies  back  of  them  and 
of  which  they  constitute,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
"Appearance."  How,  then,  we  inquire,  does  the  Absolute 
stand  related  to  the  phenomenal  world,  whether  of  Matter  or  of 
Mind?  Mr.  Spencer's  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  Abso- 
lute is  die  Source  of  all  power  and  energy, — the  One  supreme 
Cause  of  all  things  that  are  known,  while  it  remains  itself  un- 
known and  unknowable  by  us.  It  is  the  infinite  and  eternal  En- 
ergy from  which  all  things  proceed. 

Under  this  head  two  inquiries  suggest  themselves :  the  state- 
ment of  which,  and  the  attempt  briefly  to  suggest  an  answer  to 
them  will  form  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  Our  first  question 
is  this :  "  Is  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  Absolute  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  Absolute  to  the  phenomenal  world  self-con- 
sistent?" On  page  176  of  his  "First  Principles"  Mr.  Spencer 
postulates  an  Absolute  Force  as  "the  necessary  correlate  of  the 
force  we  are  conscious  of."  This  Absolute  Force  is  identified 
by  Mr.  Spencer  with  "the  Unconditioned"  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton; with  that  Unknowable  which,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  language,  is 
"the  necessary  correlative  of  the  Knowable."  But  did  not  Mr. 
Spencer  perceive  his  own  inconsistency  in  using  this  language 
about  the  Absolute?  For  if  he  means  by  the  Absolute  that 
which  the  term  is  generally  understood  to  mean, — i.  e.,  the  an- 
tithesis of  the  Relative;  that  which,  in  contrast  with  the  Relative, 
does  not  stand  in  any  necessary  relation  to  anything  but  itself, — 
then  how  can  one  speak  of  this  Absolute  (i.  e.,  the  Unknow- 
able) as  "the  necessary  correlative"  of  the  Knowable"?     If  this 

11  Macpher&on,  ut  supra,  p.  67. 
"Note  on  p.  169  of  '*Fir6t  Principles." 
"Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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Absolute  Force,  i.e.,  this  "  Ultimate"  of  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  "cor- 
relative" or  a  "correlate"  of  something  else;  still  more,  if  it  is 
the  "necessary"  correlate  of  that  something  else,  is  it  not  evident 
that  by  the  fact  of  this  necessary  relation  to  something  which  is 
not  itself,  the  Absolute  ceases  to  be  Absolute? 

But  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  himself  the 
first  to  admit  these  incongruities,  which  are,  as  he  says,  but  the 
necessary  outcome  of  the  limitations  of  human  thought;  and 
that  it  is  therefore  not  fair  to  tax  him  with  inconsistency  on  this 
head.  If  Mr.  Spencer  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  he  may  plead 
that  at  least  he  is  no  worse  than  other  thinkers;  he  may 
avail  himself  of  the  old  argument  "tu  quoque."  Forbearing, 
therefore,  to  press  this  point  further,  let  us  pass  on  to  our  second 
and  closing  question  : — Is  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Abso- 
lute as  the  Absolute  is  in  itself — we  do  not  say,  adequate,  (for 
who  can  adequately  expound  the  Infinite  and  Supreme  Reality?) 
— but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  or  in  the  extent  to  which  it  goes,  satis- 
fying? "So  far  as  it  goes," — in  this  phrase,  as  we  conceive  it, 
lies  just  the  point  at  issue.  For  our  contention  is,  that  in  the 
account  which  he  has  given  of  the  Absolute,  Mr.  Spencer  either 
goes  too  far,  or  he  does  not  go  far  enough.  He  admits  the  Ab- 
solute to  be  Power,  as  we  have  seen.  Not  only  so, — he  also  ad- 
mits the  Absolute  to  be  not  merely  Power,  but  Cause.  He  is, 
however,  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  Absolute  as  a  Person,  on  ac- 
count, as  it  appears,  of  the  limitations  and  apparent  contradic- 
tions with  which  our  thought  is  confronted  when  we  endeavor  to 
apply  personal  terms,  or  in  fact,  human  conceptions  of  any  kind, 
to  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  Being.  But  are  these  difficulties, 
(the  existence  of  which  we,  for  our  own  part,  by  no  means  deny) 
confined  to  the  category  of  Personality?  Do  they  not  also  con- 
front us  in  connection  with  the  category  of  Unity,  for  example  ? 
While  Mr.  Spencer's  construction  of  things  in  general  is  unitary, 
other  thinkers,  like  Professor  James,  of  Harvard,  contend  that 
philosophers  must  in  future  deal  mere  seriously  with  the  plural- 
istic hypothesis  than  they  have  been  doing.14 

Again,  is  not  the  conception  of  Force,  whether  as  Absolute  or 
relative,  beset  with  metaphysical  difficulties?     Yet  we  have  seen 

14  "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,"  p.  526. 
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Mr.  Spencer  freely  attaching  this  conception  to  his  idea  of  the 
Absolute.  Once  more, — are  there  no  metaphysical  difficulties 
bound  up  with  the  conception  of  Causality?  Rather  does  not  the 
slightest  study  of  the  history  of  human  thought  exhibit  to  our 
view  die  category  of  Causality  as  the  very  point  where  the  bat- 
tles of  the  metaphysicians  have  ever  raged  most  fiercely?  Yet 
we  have  seen  Mr.  Spencer  conceding  that  the  Absolute  is  a 
Cause.  Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Spencer  stop  here,  and  decline 
to  advance  further?  Why  should  he  draw  the  line  at  Conscious- 
ness, and  decline  to  construe  the  Absolute  in  terms  of  the  Per- 
sonal? Mr.  Spencer,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  the  Absolute  as 
being  also  the  Unknowable.  He  uses  these  two  terms  indiffer- 
ently to  describe  the  Ultimate  Reality.  But  inasmuch  as  we 
have  seen  Mr.  Spencer  attaching  metaphysical  predicates  to  his 
Absolute,  we  are,  I  contend,  justified  in  holding  that,  to  that  ex- 
tent, Mr.  Spencer's  Unknowable  has  already  ceased  to  be  un- 
knowable ;  to  that  extent  it  has,  in  effect,  become  knowable.  Let 
us  see,  then,  what  is  the  extent  of  Mr.  Spencer's  admissions. 

He  admits,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Absolute  exists ;  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Absolute.  That  is,  Mr.  Spencer 
construes  the  Absolute  according  to  the  metaphysical  category 
of  Being,  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Spencer  admits  that  the  Abso- 
lute is  Power, — and  Infinite  Power,  at  that  Mr.  Spencer,  there- 
fore, feels  himself  justified  in  attributing  to  his  Absolute  not 
only  existence,  but  quality  ox  potency.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
does  not  stop  here.  He  goes  further, — he  speaks  of  the  Abso- 
lute as  Cause, — still  another  metaphysical  category;  and  one 
about  which,  as  we  have  observed,  there  has  been  endless  con- 
troversy among  philosophers.  And  now  let  us  pause  a  moment, 
and  ask  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  these  metaphysical  predi- 
cates which  we  have  found  Mr.  Spencer  using,  and  applying  to 
the  Absolute, — these  predicates  of  Being  and  Unity  and  Potency 
and  Causality.  Whence  do  we  derive  the  content  which  we 
put  into  these  abstract  terms,  by  which  they  become  to  us  con- 
crete and  charged  with  meaning?  Is  it  not  from  our  own  per- 
sonal experience  that  we  draw  the  content  by  which  we  fill  out 
and  vitalize  these  abstractions,  so  that  they  become  real  to  our 
thought?     I  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  term  "existence"  be- 
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cause,  and  in  so  far  as  I  myself  exist  I  understand  what  is  meant 
by  power  for  the  very  reason  that  I  am  conscious  of  myself  as 
having  exerted,  or  as  exerting,  or  as  being  able  to  exert  power 
by  my  will  I  interpret  to  myself  power  in  terms  of  volition,  and 
not  merely  in  terms  of  "muscular  strain"  or  of  the  "objective 
correlate' '  of  the  latter. 

Once  more,  I  apprehend  what  is  meant  by  Causation  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  a  cause.  I  am  able 
through  the  intelligent  and  self-directed  exercise  of  Will  to  pro- 
duce certain  intended  and  desired  effects,  and  thereby  to  vindi- 
cate, both  to  myself  and  also  to  others  my  possession  of  this 
high  prerogative  of  causality.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Rashdall  of 
Oxford :  "It  is  this  union  of  power  with  purpose  which  satisfies 
my  idea  of  Causality.  And  such  a  union  can  be  found  only  in 
a  consciousness  ...  In  our  experience  of  volition,  and  in 
that  experience  alone,  we  are  conscious  of  actually  exercising 
Causality.  There  alone  we  find  a  content  for  the  bare  abstract 
notion  of  « Cause'. "" 

There  is  one  step  more  in  this  line  of  thought  It  is  not,  of 
course,  a  mathematico-physical,  or,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  a  "scientific"  proof;  it  is  not  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  a 
strict,  deductive  chain  of  reasoning.  Rather  is  it  an  argument 
by  way  of  analogy.  The  line  of  thought,  then,  as  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words,  is  as  follows :  In  my 
consciousness  of  myself  as  exercising  Causality  there  is  in- 
volved the  knowledge  of  myself  as  a  person.  For  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  facts  of  Consciousness  which  we  have  noted, — the 
facts,  namely,  of  self-conscious  being  and  self-directed  activity, — 
that  personality  is  involved.  As  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  only  as 
I  take  my  stand  upon  the  basis  of  consciousness  that  I  find  my- 
self in  a  position  and  at  a  point  of  view  from  which  I  can  at  all 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  Causality.  And  Causality,  as  so  un- 
derstood, involves  and  means,  personality.  If  this  be  true,  then 
is  it  unreasonable  for  me  to  add  to  those  other  predicates  which 
Mr.  Spencer  attaches  to  the  Absolute  this  predicate  of  Person- 
ality?    Does  not  the  scope  and  drift  of  the  argument,  indeed, 

16  See  his  Essay  on  "The  Ultimate  Basis  of  Theism,"  in  Contentio  Veritatis, 
PP.  3°»  3*- 
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lead  us  to  conclude,  with  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophical  mentor, 
Dean  Mansel,  that  "it  is  our  duty  to  think  of  God  as  personal, 
while  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  that  He  is  Infinite?"  The  true 
outcome  of  our  scientific  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  of  our  re- 
ligious thinking  is  in  Theism ; — in  the  doctrine  not  only  of  the 
Absolute  as  the  Ultimate  Power  and  Cause,  but  in  the  Personal 
God,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things. 

William  S.  Bishop. 

The  Univenitjr  of  the  South. 


SWINBURNE'S  POETIC  THEORIES  AND  PRACTICE 

The  essential  principles  of  poetry,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, are  briefly :  "  .  .  .  imagination  and  harmony  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  poetry";  .  .  .  "it  requires  a  perceptible  but 
indefinable  charm  ";  .  .  .  "poetry  must  do  nothing  that  can  be 
j  formulated,  it  must  simply  elude."  In  illustration  of  these  chief 
ideas  the  following  excerpt  from  "Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  posses- 
ses something  of  an  "indefinable  charm/'  and  perhaps  affords 
the  best  example,  for  present  purposes  at  least,  of  the  poet's 
definition : 

Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet, 

Over  the  splendor  and  speed  of  thy  feet ; 

For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers, 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night 

In  Mr.  Swinburne's  essay,  entitled  "Whitmania,"  we  are  told, 
that  "in  poetry,  perhaps  above  all  the  other  arts,  the  method  or 
treatment,  the  manner  of  touch,  the  tone  of  expression,  is  the 
first  and  last  thing  to  be  considered."  This  manner  is  certainly 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  method.  He  makes  the  ele- 
ment of  rhythm  the  basis  of  his  poetic  art  As  a  result  the  ele- 
ment of  thought  becomes  a  secondary  consideration.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  spirit  of  mysticism,  in  consequence  of  this  seemingly 
illusive  thought-element,  makes  for  certain  not  well-defined  poetic 
charms.  The  musical  quality  produces  upon  this  condition  an 
even  more  augmented  effect 

The  choice  of  theme,  too,  has  much  to  do  with  the  spirit  of 
mysticism  in  Swinburne's  poetry.  Our  poet  finds  much  inspira- 
tion in  those  things  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  classical 
lore,  that  lend  themselves  to  poetic  treatment  He  seeks  inspi- 
ration in  the  romantic  myths  and  legends  of  the  past  And  not 
only  is  Mr.  Swinburne's  classicism  noticeable  in  his  choice  of 
themes,  but  it  appears  even  to  a  more  marked  degree  in  his 
adaptation  of  classical  metres.  His  method,  however,  is  purely 
one  of  imitation  ;  and  these  imitations  are  "frankly  accentual 
with  no  effort  to  introduce  fixed  quantities  into  English."  1     Mr. 

1 R.  M.  Alden  :  "  English  Verse  :  Specimens  illustrating  its  principles  and 
history,"    N.  Y.,  1903. 
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Swinburne,  himself,  says  :  "  It  is  hard  to  realize  and  hopeless  to 
reproduce  the  musical  force  of  classic  metres  so  recondite  and 
exquisite  as  the  choral  parts  of  a  Greek  play.  Even  Milton 
could  not ;  though  with  his  godlike  instinct  and  his  godlike 
might  of  hand  he  made  a  kind  of  strange  and  enormous  harmony 
by  intermixture  of  assonance  and  rhyme  with  irregular  blank 
verse."  » 

Upon  his  own  translation  of  "The  Birds"  from  Aristophanes, 
in  seven  stress  anapestic,  he  adds  a  note  that  well  indicates  his 
conscious  classic  effort :  "  It  was  undertaken  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  marvelous  metrical  invention  of  the  ana- 
pestic heptameter  was  almost  exactly  reproducible  in  a  language 
to  which  all  variations  and  combinations  of  anapestic,  iambic,  or 
trochaic  metre  are  as  natural  and  pliable  as  all  dactylic  and  spon- 
daic forms  of  verse  are  unnatural  and  abhorrent"  • 

Under  the  influence  of  this  classic  spirit,  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
practiced  and  introduced  many  foreign  metres.  Especially  does 
he  indulge  in  the  practice  of  artificial  French  lyrical  forms.  He 
has  reintroduced,  according  to  Mr.  Alden,  the  old  word-form 
"roundel,"  for  example,  in  order  to  distinguish  this  style  of 
rondeau,  of  his  own  devising,  containing  nine  long  lines,  and 
rhyming  a  6  a,  6  a  6,  a  6  a,  the  refrain  rhyming  also  with  the  b 
lines. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  in  criticising  the  verse  of  any  poet,  demands 
first  of  all  —  metre.  Here  and  there  one  runs  across  a  terse 
opinion  upon  this  or  that  poet's  anapests  or  his  hexameters.  He 
criticises  very  severely  Ben  Jonson's  anapests  :  he  does  not  care 
one  whit  for  hexameters.  In  "  Whitmania,"  Walt  Whitman 
is  rebuked  for  want  of  metre.  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  "  .  .  .  but 
metre,  rhythm,  cadence,  not  merely  appreciable  but  definable 
and  reducible  to  rule  and  measurement  ...  we  demand  from 
all  who  claim,  we  discern  in  the  works  of  all  who  have  achieved, 
any  place  among  poets  of  any  class  whatsoever."  Mr.  Swin- 
burne furthermore  tells  us  that  Whitman  had  no  palinode  to 
chant,  no  recantation  to  intone.  From  all  this  evidence  it  is  con- 
clusive that  Mr.  Swinburne's  tenets  of  poetic  composition   are 

'"  Ettay»  and  Studies,"  pp.  162-63. 
1  Alden,  p.  45. 
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chiefly  concerned  with   the  structure  of  and  expression  in  the 
verse. 

An  examination  of  the  verse  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems  reveals 
a  poetic  strength  which  is  sustained  in  the  many  varieties.  One 
could  spend  much  time,  and  spend  it  indeed  with  profit,  upon 
the  mere  stanzaic  form  of  the  shorter  poems.  These  stanzas  are 
quite  varied  in  their  structures.  The  rhyme  scheme  and  the 
metre  are  in  many  instances  rather  intricate.  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion, in  some  cases,  whether  they  are  symbolic  of  the  thought  and 
feelings  embodied  in  the  poem.  In  this  selection  from  the 
"chorus  "in  "Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  the  last  verse  is  suggestive, 
at  least,  of  the  use  of  the  last  verse  in  the  Spenserian  stanza : 

In  the  ears  of  the  world 

It  is  sung,  it  is  told, 

And  the  light  thereof  hurled 

And  the  noise  thereof  rolled 

From  the  Acroceraunian  snow  to  the  ford  of  the  fleece  of  gold. 

The  opposite  effect  impresses  itself  upon  the  reader  in  the  fol- 
lowing selection,  entitled  "A  Leave-Taking,,,  in  which  the  final 
verse  is  but  half  the  length  of  the  foregoing  verses  in  the  stanza : 

Let  us  go  hence,  my  songs ;  she  will  not  hear ; 
Let  us  go  hence  together  without  fear. 
Keep  silence  now,  for  singing-time  is  over, 
And  over  all  old  things  and  all  things  dear, 
She  loves  not  you  nor  me  as  all  we  love  ner : 
Yea,  though  we  sang  as  angels  in  her  ear, 
She  would  not  hear. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  abrupt  changes  in  the  length  of 
lines  in  these  stanzas  is  best  felt  by  reading  the  poems  aloud. 
Much  depends  upon  the  reader's  mood  and  disposition  also  to 
appreciate  the  sentiment  that  inspired  Mr.  Swinburne  when 
composing  these  verses.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  longer  lines  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  stanzas 
are  clearly  inorganic,  so  that  it  would  therefore  hardly  be  wise 
to  make  too  much  of  this  matter  of  the  poet's  consciousness  in 
having  the  stanzaic  form  convey  the  idea. 

One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  stanzaic 
structures  are  largely  the  result  of  exercises,  pure  and  simple. 
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Some  poets  do  indulge  in  artificial  and  involved  phrases  and  ex- 
pressions. This  is  certainly  the  case  with  Mr.  Swinburne.  His 
disposition  seems  to  warrant  this  fact  Notice  the  many  varieties 
of  structure  in  any  collection  of  his  poems.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
amples taken  at  random : 

"August"  a  a  b  b  b  a      — 4  stress  throughout. 

"The  Sundew"  a  b  b  a  b  — 4  stress  throughout. 

"The  Garden  of  Proserpine  "  a  b  a  b  c  c  e  b — 3  stress  throughout. 

"A  Song  in  Time  of  Order"  a  b  a  b  — 3  stress  throughout. 

**  A  Song  in  Time  of  Revolution  "     a  a  — 6  stress  (not  organic). 

"  In  a  Garden  "  a$  In  £3  a$ 

"ARyme"  abas  to 

"To  Victor  Hugo"  aa$  b$  cc$  b$  c+  c$ 

"  A  Christmas  Carol "  04  £3  a\  bcc$ 

"  Madonna  Mia  "  aaa$  62  ccc$  62 

"  Lore  at  Sea  "  03  £2  a$  62  aaa^  In 

In  an  examination  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Swinburne  it  will  be 
found  that  comparatively  few  of  the  long  lines  are  organic. 
There  seems  to  be  no  apparent  reason  for  expressing  the  follow- 
ing two  thoughts  in  one  long  line  : 

Calls  loud  on  his  brother  for  witness ;   his  hands  that  were  laden  with  blos- 
som are  sprinkled  with  snow." — From  "  MarcJk" 

or  similarly  in  this  long  line  : 

It  was  well  with  our  fathers ;  their  sound  was  in  all  men's  lands. —  From 
"  Mater  Dolorosa." 

Indeed,  there  are  examples  among  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems, 
of  the  organic  long  line,  but  they  are  not  many.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance : 

She  is  gray  with  the  dust  of  time  on  his  manifold  ways, 
Where  her  faint  feet  stumble  and  falter  through  yearlong  days. 

But  notice  the  repetition  of  the  sense  in  the  second  verse  — 
"stumble  and  falter."  It  is  evidently  not  an  easy  task  to  write 
a  purely  organic  long  verse  in  poetry. 

The  favorite  metre  with  Mr.  Swinburne  is  the  iambic.     Of 
thirty-three  poems  examined,  twenty-one  were  found  to  be  in 
iambic  meter,  eight  in  anapestic,  three  in  trochaic,  and  but  one 
in  dactylic.     The  iambic  and  anapestic  are  interwoven  quite  fre- 
quently.    The  longer  lines  are  mostly  anapestic. 

In  die  matter  of  stresses,   of  twenty-nine  poems    examined, 
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twelve  ( including  the  dramas  )  were  of  five-stress  verse  ;  six  of 
four-stress  ;  six  of  three-stress  ;  two  of  two-stress  ;  two  of  seven- 
stress  ;  and  one  of  eight-stress. 

The  rhythmical  accent  is  the  prevailing  one  in  the  poems. 
This  results  from  Mr.  Swinburne's  habit,  perhaps  unconscious  as 
it  seems  to  be,  to  be  overcome  by  the  music  of  his  verse.  The 
sense  of  many  lines  suffers  as  a  consequence,  since  the  thought 
is  overshadowed.  Regular  rhythm  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
dramas,  for  example,  that  the  musical  quality  of  the  verse  would 
be  marred  were  the  rhetorical  and  word  accent  forced  in.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  enjoy  the  full  sense  and  appreciation  of  the 
dramas,  would  be  to  read  them  first  for  the  meaning,  and  then 
again  for  the  musical  effect 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  verse  structure  of  the  dramas 
which  is  noteworthy.  There  appears  to  be  a  superabundance  of 
monosyllabic  words,  comparatively  few  disyllabic,  and  very  few 
polysyllabic.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  indicate  a  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Swinburne  in  selecting  monosyllabic 
words,  as  far  as  possible,  for  musical  effect  The  result  is  pleas- 
ing. The  flow  of  the  rhythm  and  the  sharpness  of  accent  is 
much  more  definite  and  attractive,  than  if  no  choice  were  made 
in  selecting  words.  In  twenty-two  lines  of  "  Bothwell "  only 
ten  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  were  found,  and  not  one  of 
these  contained  more  than  two  syllables  ;  and  not  more  than 
one  was  found  in  the  lines  containing  them.  In  twenty-eight 
lines  of  "Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  thirteen  lines  were  found  contain- 
ing each  one  disyllabic  word ;  five  containing  two  dissyllabic 
words  ;  two  containing  three  dissyllabic  words  ;  four  containing 
each  one  tri-syllabic  word  ;  and  one  containing  a  word  of  four 
syllables.  An  interesting  paper  could  be  written  upon  Mr. 
Swinburne's  choice  of  words,  as  to  their  classic  or  Anglo-Saxon 
origin. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  a  poet  of  such  precise  methods  in 
verse  structure  should  indulge  in  the  freedom  of  run-on  lines. 
Perhaps  this  freedom  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
art  Nevertheless  he  does  indulge  in  it  quite  often.  A  com- 
parative list  of  percentages  might  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  poet  indulges  in  this  practice  : 
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Seven  in  twenty-eight  lines,  25  J& 

Seven  in  twenty-eight  lines,  2$% 

Five  in  twenty-eight  lines,  18% 

Nine  in  thirty  lines,  30% 

Eight  in  sixty  lines,  13% 

Average,  22% 

These  figures  are  taken  from  lines  in  the  dramas,  and  the  per- 
centages are  merely  approximate. 

It  is  well-known  what  a  master  Mr.  Swinburne  is  of  the  art  of 
"onomatopoeia."  Numerous  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  the  poems.  Notice  the  tone-color  in  these  verses  from  "Win- 
ter in  Northumberland": 

Till,  as  with  clamor 

Of  axe  and  hammer, 
Chained  streams  that  stammer  and  struggle  in  straits, 

Burst  bonds  that  shiver, 

And  thaws  deliver 
The  roaring  river  In  stormy  spates. 

The  use  of  alliteration  is  at  once  apparent  in  these  lines. 

Mr.  Swinburne  appears  to  be  very  fond  of  feminine  rhymes. 
It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  the  rhyming  words  end  either  in 
the  syllable  "er"  or  "ing."  See,  for  example,  the  poem  entitled 
"The  Garden  of  Proserpine  " : 

I  watch  the  green  field  growing 

For  reaping  folk  and  sowing, 

For  harvest  time  and  mowing  .  .  . 

In  this  particular  poem  the  feminine  endings  in  the  successive 

stanzas  are  upon  such  syllables,  ers>  cs,  ed,  low,  en  and  ful. 

In  the  poem  entitled  "Before  Dawn"  the  same  characteristic 

is  noticeable  ;  but  in  this  poem  there  are  six  feminine  rhymes  in 

each  stanza,  as  for  example  : 

Ah  !  one  thing  worth  beginning, 
One  thread  in  life  worth  spinning, 
Ah,  sweet,  one  sin  worth  sinning 
With  all  the  whole  soul's  will; 
To  lull  you  till  one  stilled  you, 
To  kiss  you  till  one  killed  you, 
To  feed  you  till  one  filled  you, 
Sweet  lips,  if  love  could  fill. 

The  use  of  masculine  ending  here  is  quite  forcible  and  reveals 
the  measured  time  of  music  in  verse. 
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The  appreciation  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  is  far  and  wide, 
but  he  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  metrist  The  variety  of  his  metres 
and  stanzas  indicates  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  art  The  tone- 
quality  of  his  verse  affords  ample  fields  for  delightful  study.  Al- 
literation and  assonance  make  his  poems  attractive.  The 
strength  and  force  of  his  vocabulary  signify  a  conscious  effort  in 
the  choice  of  proper  poetic  diction,  agreeing  of  course  with  his 
theories  upon  the  subject  of  poetic  diction.  In  the  adaptation 
of  metrical  form  to  sentiment,  also,  one  appreciates  many  of  the 
shorter  poems.  For  all  these  things  one  can  honestly  admire 
our  poet     They  are  his  strong  points,  and  he  excels  in  them. 

Upon  consideration,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne does  not  fulfill  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  become  a 
poet  of  the  highest  rank.  There  are  very  few  expressions  and 
truths  uttered  by  the  poet  that  have  become  famous.  One  does 
not  remember  his  poems  by  the  thought  expressed  in  them, 
simply  because  it  is  too  often  overshadowed  by  the  rhythmical 
element  Furthermore,  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  concentration 
in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Many  lines  are  repeated  in 
part  and  amplified,  for,  apparently,  no  other  reason  than  for  the 
sake  of  metre.  As  a  consequence  you  will  find  long  lines  in 
some  of  the  poems,  but  they  are  inorganic  in  most  cases.  And 
certainly  it  is  no  art  to  write  an  inorganic  long  line  of  verse. 

As  the  sunshine  quenches  the  snowshlne ;  a*  April  subdues  thee,  and  yields 
up  his  kingdom  to  May;  .  .  . — From  *'  March." 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  eight-stress  line,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
sense  in  the  second  half.  There  is  here  a  "tumultuous  swell  of 
words  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  meaning  to  be  evolved 
out  of  it"  Poetry  demands  thought  as  well  as  rhythm  ;  but  Mr. 
Swinburne  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  outside  of  the  realms  of 
thought  His  alliteration  and  assonance,  for  example,  are  over- 
worked ;  and  sometimes  they  are  secured  only  at  some  expense 
of  clearness. 

Ernest  Godfrey  Hoffsten. 

St.  Louis. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FERGUSSON  ON  BURNS 

After  reading  several  accounts  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Rob- 
ert Fergusson,  both  early  and  recent,  I  set  to  work  upon  a  mas- 
terly introduction  in  which  I  intended  to  inform  the  reader  that, 
some  exaggeration  of  expression  discounted,  Robert  Burns  would 
not  have  been  the  great  poet  that  he  actually  became,  if  Robert 
Fergusson  had  not  lived,  wrought  and  died  before  him.  I  then 
turned  to  the  various  biographers  and  critics  of  the  later  poet — 
Lockhart,  Carlyle,  Wilson,  Chambers,  (as  revised  by  Wallace), 
Shairp,  Blackie,  Setoun  in  the  Famous  Scots  Series,  and  Henley 
in  the  Centenary  Burns, — these  do  not  exhaust  the  list  — and  I 
found  that  compared  to  the  total  amount  of  space,  scarcely  one 
per  cent  was  devoted  to  Fergusson's  relations  to  Burns.  In  other 
words,  these  experienced  critics  had  not  considered  their  rela- 
tions important  enough  to  justify  longer  treatment 

This  discovery  took  some  of  the  life  out  of  my  intended  intro- 
duction, and  I  determined  before  using  it,  to  find  out  which 
party  was  correct — the  critics  of  Fergusson  or  those  of  Burns.  I 
read  Burns' s  prose  works  ;  I  read  his  poetry.  And  the  conclu- 
sion which  I  reached  led  me  to  destroy  my  original  introduction. 
This  is  to  say  in  plain  prose  that  Fergusson's  influence  was  not 
"a  prime  influence,"  although  the  late  Mr.  Henley  seems  to 
have  thought  it  was.  Oddly  enough,  he  contradicts  his  own 
statement  by  relegating  his  declaration  to  a  footnote  in  his  essay 
in  which  not  more  than  half  a  page  of  text  is  given  to  Fergus- 
son.1 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary.  The  present  essay  is  an  at- 
tempt not  to  discover  whether  Burns  was  influenced  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  the  Edinburgh  poet,  but  to  ascertain  just 
what  that  influence  was,  and  in  what  it  manifested  itself. 

I 

The  correspondence  of  Burns,  his  first  Commonplace  book, 
the  Kilmarnock  preface,  and  five  of  his  poems,  contain  refer- 
ences to  Fergusson,  sufficient  for  us  to  establish  Burns's  opinion 

1  Centenary  Burns,  vol.  iv;  p.  261-2,  note. 
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of  his  predecessor.  In  the  autobiographical  letter  to  Doctor 
Moore,  (letter  lviii  in  the  Globe  Edition  of  Burns),  occurs 
that  well-known  passage  in  which  the  poet  declares  that  "rhyme, 
except  some  religious  pieces  that  are  in  print,  I  had  given  up ; 
but  meeting  with  Fergusson's  Scottish  Poems  I  strung  anew  my 
wildly  sounding  lyre  with  emulating  vigour."  The  first  Com- 
monplace book  tells  of  Burns  being  pleased  with  "  the  excellent 
Ramsay  and  the  still  more  excellent  Fergusson."  The  revised 
Chambers  (vol.  ii,  p.  58)  quotes  the  letter  to  the  Canongate 
Bailies,  in  which  Burns  asked  and  obtained  from  these  magis- 
trates, permission  to  erect  a  tombstone  at  his  own  expense,  over 
the  grave  of  Fergusson.  The  letter  describes  the  latter  as  "the 
so  justly  celebrated  poet,  a  man  whose  talents  for  ages  to  come 
will  do  honor  to  our  Caledonian  name."  Another  letter  (letter 
lxvii)  speaks  of  Ramsay  and  "poor  Bob  Fergusson."  In  yet 
another  (letter  cccxxi),  written  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
Burns  in  his  misery  quotes  a  couplet  from  Fergusson's  paraphrase 
of  the  third  chapter  of  Job,  doubtless  from  memory  as  it  is  some- 
what inaccurate.  And  finally  letter  clxxxvii,  addressed  to 
Peter  Stuart,  editor  at  the  time  of  a  London  periodical,  The  Star, 
contains  a  high  sounding  though  sincere  apostrophe  to  the  earlier 
poet :  "  Poor  Fergusson  !  If  there  be  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
which  I  trust  there  is  ;  and  if  there  be  a  good  God  presiding  over 
nature,  which  I  am  sure  there  is ;  thou  art  now  enjoying  exist- 
ence in  a  glorious  world,  where  worth  of  the  heart  alone  is  dis- 
tinction in  the  man  ;  where  riches,  deprived  of  all  their  pleasure- 
purchasing  powers,  return  to  their  native  sordid  matter  ;  where 
titles  and  honors  are  the  disregarded  reveries  of  an  idle  dream  ; 
and  where  that  heavy  virtue,  which  is  the  negative  consequence 
of  steady  dullness,  and  those  thoughtless,  though  often  de- 
structive, follies  which  are  the  unavoidable  aberrations  of  frail 
human  nature,  will  be  thrown  into  equal  oblivion,  as  if  they  had 
never  been !" 

The  conclusions  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  these  references 
extending  in  time  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  only  ending 
with  the  poet's  death,  are  two  :  first,  we  observe  that  the  later 
poet  always  preserved  a  kindly  feeling  toward  his  ill-fated  pred- 
ecessor who  indeed  he  felt  in  many  ways  to  resemble  himself; 
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and  second,  Burns* s  meeting  with  Fergusson's  poems  in  1782 
acted  as  an  inspiration,  and  led  him  to  take  up  once  more  his 
almost  discontinued  rhyming. 

If  we  turn  to  the  five  poems  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Fer- 
gusson's character  or  genius,  we  find  the  same  thing  to  hold 
true.  In  the  "  Epistle  to  John  Lapraik, "  among  several  other 
poets,  Fergusson  is  characterized  as  the  "bauld  an'  slee."  In 
another,  "To  William  Simpson  of  Ochiltree,"  the  poet  is  thrice 
referred  to.  In  stanza  three  he  is  mentioned  immediately  after 
Ramsay  and  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  as 

...  the  writer-chiel, 

A  deathless  name. 

The  next  stanza  is  entirely  Fergusson's  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  cursing  the  "E'nbrugh  gentry"  for  leaving  the  poet,  as  he 
erroneously  supposed,  to  starve, 

The  tjthe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 
Wad  stow'd  his  pantry! 

and  in  stanza  eight  we  again  hear  of  "Ramsay  an'  famous  Fer- 
gusson." 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  poems  which  have  the 
Edinburgh  poet  for  their  theme.  One,  entitled  by  the  Centenary 
editors  "Apostrophe  to  Fergusson"  and  which  was  written  un- 
der a  portrait  of  the  latter  in  a  copy  of  his  poems,  laments  the 
poet  in  unrhymed  verse  : 

O  thou,  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  Muse, 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappj  fate !  etc. 

The  second,  "Lines  on  Fergusson,"  is  another  apostrophe  : 

Ill-fated  genius !     Heaven-taught  Fergusson  ! 

What  heart  that  feels,  and  will  not  yield  a  tear 
To  think  Life's  sun  did  set,  e'er  well  begun 

To  shed  its  influence  on  thy  bright  career !  etc. 

The  third  is  the  well  known  epitaph  on  Fergusson's  grave- 
stone : 

No  sculptured  Marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 

No  storied  Urn  nor  animated  Bust ; 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  Poet's  dust. 

The  poet  later  added  two  other  stanzas  in  the  same  strain. 
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These  poems  only  reinforce  the  conclusions  I  have  already 
stated  in  connection  with  the  letters  and  the  Commonplace  book, 
namely,  that  "the  volume  of  Fergusson  first  fired  him  with  the 
definite  ambition  of  being  himself  a  poet"  *  and  that  he,  on  every 
occasion  manifested  for  his  unfortunate  predecessor  a  real  admi- 
ration and  sympathy. 

II 

We  have  now  to  consider  another  statement  of  Burns,  a  state- 
ment which  in  the  weighing  and  examining,  will  occupy  our  at- 
tention for  the  rest  of  this  essay.  In  the  Kilmarnock  preface, 
Burns  tells  us  that  both  Ramsay8  and  Fergusson  have  been  "of- 
ten in  his  eye  ;  but  rather  with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their  flame, 
than  for  servile  imitation."  In  other  words,  to  what  degree  does 
Burns  "kindle  at  their  flame,"  or  rather  Fergusson's  flame,  and 
in  how  far  is  Burns  a  servile  imitator  ? 

Except  in  one  instance,  we  cannot  assert  positively  that  Burns 
borrowed  his  measures  from  Fergusson  more  than  from  the  other 
Scottish  poets.  This  one  exception  is  the  stanza  of  "Holy 
Fair,"  "The  Dream,"  "Halloween,"  and  "The  Ordination,"  and 
consists  of  a  double  quatrain  plus  a  rider  (a  b  a  b  c  d  c  d  e). 
The  poet's  favorite  six-line  stave  (a  a  a  b  a  b),  exemplified  in 
the  "Mountain  Daisy,"  has  been  traced  back  to  Chaucer's  time 
and  before  ;*  upon  its  revival  by  Sir  Robert  Semphill  of  Beltrees, 
it  was  employed  by  Ramsay,  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  and  others 
besides  Fergusson.  Burns  may  have  taken  it  from  any  of  these 
poets.  Further  his  use  of  the  octasyllabic  and  heroic  couplets 
was  sanctioned  as  well  by  the  example  of  Ramsay6  as  by  that  of 

*John  Nichol,  *'  Robert  Burns  "  1896;  p.  34. 

8  Ramsay  lies  outside  our  present  discussion,  but  I  have  mentioned  him  and 
others  whenever  Burns  himself  has  mentioned  them  in  company  with  Fer- 
gusson, in  order  to  indicate  that  the  latter  was  not  the  only  author  in  his 
thoughts.  Indeed,  if  the  "favorite  author"  argument  can  be  said  to  count 
for  anything,  Fergusson  at  once  loses  ground.  In  letter  cccxv  (Globe  Edi- 
tion of  Burns),  we  learn  that  his  l4  favorite  author"  (prose  writer)  is  Mac- 
kenzie ;  and  among  poets  Goldsmith  occupies  the  warmest  place.  (Letter 
ccix.) 

4  Centenary  Burns,  ii;  341-2,  "  Lines  on  Meeting  with  Lord  Daer." 

6  It  is  important  to  note  that  Burns  was  acquainted  with  Ramsay's  works 
many  years  before  he  happened  upon  Fergusson's  poems,  (letter  lviii  to 
Dr.  Moore).    This  fact  has  been  neglected  by  the  critics.    A  glance  at  the 
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Fergusson.  And  finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fas- 
cinating measure  of  many  of  Burns's  best  pieces  (see  the  open- 
ing stanza  of  the  "Jolly  Beggars"  for  illustration)  is  not  in  Fer- 
gusson  at  all 

In  the  matter  of  poetic  form,  it  is  again  impossible  to  dogmat- 
ically stamp  this  or  that  poem  as  Fergussonian  and  nothing  else. 
Fergusson  did  write  epistles,  elegies  and  pastorals.  But  he  bor- 
rowed these  forms  from  men  with  whom  Burns  also  was  ac- 
quainted— from  Ramsay  and  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield.  And  it 
only  adds  to  the  force  of  our  argument  to  learn  from  Burns  him- 
self (in  his  autobiographic  letter)  that  one  of  his  early  books  was 
Ramsay.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Fergusson's  dialogue 
poems,  like  "Planestanes  and  Causey"  and  the  "Kirkyard 
Eclogue,"  did  suggest  the  form  of  several  of  Burns's  pieces  — 
notably  "The  Twa  Dogs"  and  "The  Brigs  of  Ayr." 

As  far  as  the  formal  side  of  poetry  is  concerned  then,  we  are 
fairly  justified  in  refusing  to  admit  Fergusson  as  a  really  im- 
portant influence.  Only  two  things  can  be  definitely  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  his  poetry  —  the  dialogue  form  (some- 
thing a  poet  of  any  merit  could  have  discovered  for  himself)  and 
the  stanza  of  "Holy  Fair." 

Ill 

We  must  seek  for  Burns's  borrowings  in  the  subjects  and 
ideas  of  his  poems.  Here,  the  partisans  of  Fergusson  have  more 
facts  to  support  their  claims.  And  yet,  even  here  the  actual 
borrowings  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  two  or  three  in- 
stances. 

Every  critic  and  editor  of  Burns  has  seen  some  resemblances 
between  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  and  "The  Farmer's 
Ingle."  The  extent  of  these  resemblances  is  accurately  set 
forth  in  an  oft-quoted  passage  of  the  poet's  brother  Gilbert6  It 
consists  of  "the  hint  of  the  plan  and  title  of  the  poem."     The 

aotec  to  the  Centenary  Edition  indicates  that  Ramsay  was  an  influence,  pos- 
sibly a  greater  than  Fergusson.  Another  fact  of  importance,  too  seldom  in- 
•Uted  upon,  is  the  influence  of  the  folk  poetry  and  songs.  I  think  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  is  right  in  saying  that  the  tales  and  songs  that  Burns  heard  dur- 
ing hi*  early  years  (see  Burns's  letter  to  Dr.  Moore)  made  a  deep  impression 
\  a  large  portion  of  his  poetry. 
•Burns's  Works,  ed.  Peterkin,  18x5.  iii,  444. 
5 
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similarity  of  the  poems  in  title  and  theme  is  plain  to  all  and 
needs  no  comment  In  addition  to  these  there  are  similarities 
(of  the  most  general  sort,  however),  in  four  places  :  stanza  one  of 
Fergusson  and  stanza  two  of  Burns,  both  introductory,  portray 
the  same  aspect  of  Nature.  Stanza  nine  in  Fergusson  and  the 
latter  half  of  stanza  five  in  Burns  are  somewhat  related  in  that 
both  deal  with  the  same  subject — the  partial  parents  eying 
their  childrens'  "hopeful  years."  The  third  general  resem- 
blance occurs  in  the  stanza  describing  the  incidents  of  the  sup- 
per. Lastly  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  closing  stanza 
in  the  " Farmer's  Ingle  "  (to  which  should  be  added  stanza  five  ) 
and  the  final  three  stanzas  in  the  "Saturday  Night" — both 
pieces  concluding  in  a  patriotic  strain.  My  estimate  is  a  gen- 
erous one,  for  a  severe  critic  may  well  deny  that  the  similarities 
cited  are  similarities  at  all,  and  can  argue  that  they  owe  their  re- 
semblances principally  to  the  sameness  in  the  theme. 

Those  scenes  in  Burns' s  poem  which  are  totally  absent  from 
Fergusson's,  occur  in  stanza  three  where  the  "wee  things"  are 
watching  for  their  father  ;  in  stanza  four  which  describes  the  re- 
turn of  the  elder  boys  and  their  sister  Jenny  ;  in  the  first  half  of 
the  next  stanza  which  tells  of  their  happy  greetings ;  the  whole 
of  stanza  six  containing  the  parents'  admonitions  ;  the  love  ep- 
isode (seven  to  ten  inclusive);  and  the  religious  scenes  (stanzas 
twelve  through  eighteen).  Arithmetically  computed,  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  poem  is  pure  Burns.  Add  to  this  two  other  facts : 
first,  that  Fergusson' s  piece  is  in  unalloyed  Scotch,  while  twelve 
out  of  twenty-one  stanzas  in  "The  Cotter"  are  in  English  ;  and 
second,  that  Burns  employs  the  true  Spenserian  stanza  while 
Fergusson  uses  a  false,7 — when  we  add  these  facts  to  the  other, 
we  must  again  declare  that  Burns  owes  relatively  little  to  his 
predecessor.  At  most,  we  can  only  say  that  "The  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night"  recalls  "The  Farmer's  Ingle." 

Though  the  titles  scarcely  differ  and  the  stanza  is  the  same, 
there  is  very  little  similarity  between  Fergusson's  "Hallow-Fair" 

7  Fergusson's  stanza  is  false  in  two  respects.  His  rhyme  scheme  is  a  b  a 
b  c  d  c  d  d:  and  the  ninth  line  is  not  of  the  same  length  throughout;  in 
three  stanzas  we  have  the  Alexandrine,  (iv,  vll,  xiii),  in  one  the  decasyllabic 
catalectlc,  (x),  and  the  rest  are  decasyllabic. 
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and  Burns's  "Holy  Fair."  The  latter  has  much  closer  relations, 
as  most  editors  have  pointed  out,  with  Fergusson's  "Leith 
Races."  Besides  a  similarity  in  the  stanza,  there  is  a  similarity 
in  the  introductory  lines  of  both  poems.  Fergusson  presents 
die  narrator  to  a  personified  being  called  Mirth.  Burns  has 
three  "  hizzies  "  one  of  which  is  Fun.  After  their  introduction 
and  the  bargain  is  made  to  accompany  the  merry  personages  to 
the  festival  the  poets  speak  no  more  of  them.  The  opening 
quatrains  in  each  of  the  poems  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance 
that  I  give  them  here.8     Fergusson's  reads  : 

In  July  month,  ac  bonny  morn, 

Whan  Nature's  rokely  green 
Was  spread  o'er  ilka  rigg  o'  corn 

To  charm  our  roving  een ; 

Burns's : 

Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 

An'  snuff  the  caller  air. 

Burns's  obligations  to  "  Leith  Races  "  extend  no  farther  than 
the  introductory  stanzas.  After  the  fifth  of  "Leith  Races"  and 
the  sixth  of  "  Holy  Fair,"  the  poets  go  their  own  ways.  Except 
in  one  or  two  isolated  passages  to  be  mentioned  further  on,  this 
poem  represents  the  closest  Burns  ever  came  to  actual  appro- 
priation of  the  earlier  poet's  work,  and  even  in  this  instance  the 
plagiarism  is  not  a  slavish  reproduction. 

A  small  group  of  elegies,  three  in  number,  have  been  identi- 
fied with  two  of  Fergusson's —  one  on  the  "  Death  of  Mr.  David 
Gregory"  and  the  other  "On  the  Death  of  Scots  Music."  Both 
of  these  were  modelled  upon  Semphill's  "Elegy  on  Habbie 
Simson  "/  with  which  Burns  also  was  familiar.  The  "  Death  of 
Scots  Music "  may  have  been  in  Burns's  mind  when  he  wrote 

*  Compare  alto,  the  second  half  of  Fergusson'*  stanza  i  with  Burns's  stan- 
zas ii  and  iii ;  stanza  iii  of  Fergusson  with  the  first  half  of  stanza  iv  in  Burns ; 
•tanzas  ii  and  iv  in  Fergusson  with  the  second  half  of  stanza  iv  and  stanza  v 
in  Burns ;  and  stanza  v  of  Fergusson  with  stanza  vi  in  Burns. 

9  Henderson,  "A  Little  Book  of  Scottish  Verse,"  p.  148. 
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his  "  Elegy  on  Capt  Matthew  Henderson."  In  both  the  stave 
is  the  same,  both  are  governed  by  a  similar  mood,  and  both  call 
upon  all  things  to  mourn.     This  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

But  for  a  slight  similarity  between  Burns's  opening  stanza  and 
the  opening  stanza  of  Fergusson,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  selected  at  random  either  "  Habbie  Simson"  or  "Gregory," 
as  the  model  of  Burns's  "Poor  Mailie's  Elegy."  It  resembles 
both  in  stave  and  rider  (  "  .  .  .  dead  "  ). 

In  "Tam  Samson's  Elegy"  also,  the  stave  and  rider  ("  .  .  . 
dead"  )  are  similar  to  those  in  the  pieces  by  Semphill  and  Fer- 
gusson. But  the  weight  of  other  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  Semphill.  First,  the  surnames  "  Simson  "  and  "Samson  "  are 
much  alike.  And  second,  in  three  separate  instances  the  lines 
in  Burns  are  taken  bodily  from  the  seventeenth  century  poet  ; 
while  in  a  fourth,  there  is  a  substitution  of  only  one  unimportant 
word  (  "yet"  for  "but  ")10.  Fergusson  is  never  thus  reproduced 
not  even  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  model 

Many  critics  have  remarked  a  similarity  between  Fergusson's 
"Leith  Races"  and  "Hallow  Fair,"  and  Burns's  "Halloween." 
Except  in  stanza  and  perhaps  in  title,  I  see  none.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  "Caller  Water"  and  "Scotch Drink";  and  the 
Centenary  Editors  notwithstanding,  still  less  do  I  read  in  the  lat- 
ter poem  a  parody  on  the  former. 

"The  Brigs  of  Ayr"  recalls  "Ghaists. "  The  metre  is  the 
same,  the  speakers  are  spirits,  both  have  the  dialogue  form,  and 
both  begin  with  a  nature  description.  Here  and  there,  there  is 
a  faint  suggestion  of  "Planestanes  and  Causey,"  but  nothing 
definite. 

We  know  from  Burns's  own  words"  that  when  he  wrote  his 
"  Lea-Rig,"  he  was  aware  of  a  song  having  the  same  stanza  and 
title  by  Fergusson.  Both  were  taken  from  one  source  —  Herd's 
Collection  of  "Ancient  and  Modern  Songs."  Burns,  however, 
took  nothing  from  Fergusson. 

There  remain  for  mention  a  few  parallel  passages.     Several 


10  Compare  the  fourth  lines  in  stanzas  Hi,  v,  vii  and  xv  of  Burns  with  the 
fourth  lines  in  stanzas  i,  Hi,  v,  and  xli  of  Semphill. 

11  Centenary  Burns,  rol.  iii ;  page  297. 
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have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Grosart  in  his  biography  of  Fer- 
gusson  in  the  Famous  Scots  Series.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  not  parallels  at  all,  and  exhibit  nothing  more  than  the  au- 
thor's determination  to  support  at  any  cost  the  difficult  proposi- 
tion that  Fergusson's  "  metrical  forms  became  Burns's  metrical 
forms;  his  rhymes  and  rhythms  became  Burns's  rhymes  and 
rhythms  .  .  .  His  vocabulary  and  phrases  and  felicitous  lines 
largely  became  Burns's,  and  superseded  his  own  Ayrshire  dia- 
lectal words.  His  finest  observations  of  nature  and  human 
nature,  his  most  ebullient  humor,  his  rarest  insight  into  charac- 
ter, his  sudden  darts  of  emotion,  now  of  wrath  and  now  of  ruth, 
perpetually  reflect  Fergusson."  M 

Those  parallels  which  from  similarities  of  phraseology,  seem  to 
me  probable  appropriations  are  as  follows : 

These  lines  from  "Caller  Water": 

When  father  Adie  first  pat  spade  in 
The  bonny  jeard  of  ancient  Eden ; 

were  used  by  Burns  in  his  "Address  to  the  Deil," — 

Lang  syne  in  Eden's  bonie  yard ; 

Fergusson's  "  Election  "  has  this  : 

For  two  months  twa  their  saul  is  lent 
For  the  town's  gude  indendit. 

And  Burns's  "Twa  Dogs"  this: 

For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin. 

Fergusson's  "Elegy  on  John  Hogg"  opens  thus  : 

Death,  what's  ado?  the  de'il  belicket, 
Or  wi'  your  8 tang  jrou  ne'er  had  pricket, 
Or  our  auld  Alma  Mater  tricket 

O'  poor  John  Hogg. 
*    And  trail'd  him  ben  thro'  your  mark  wicket 

As  dead's  a  log. 

Burns  closely  parallels  this  in  thought  as  well  as  phrasing  in 
his  lines  to  Collector  Mitchell : 

13  Robert  Fergusson  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  p.  140. 
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Ye've  heard  this  while  how  I've  been  licket, 
And  by  fell  Death  was  nearly  nicket : 
Grim  loon !  he  got  me  by  the  fecket, 

And  salr  me  sheuk ; 
But  by  guld  luck  I  lap  a  wicket, 

And  turn'd  a  neuk. 

Finally,  this  line  from  "The  Ghaists": 

Cauld  blaws  the  nippin  north  wi'  angry  sough, 

undoubtedly  suggested 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  6 ugh, 

in  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night" 

IV 

What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  ?  Fergusson  gives  Burns  one 
stanza,  and  one  poetic  form,  (if  the  dialogue  be  so  considered  \ 
He  makes  the  subject  of  three  pieces,  and  is  mentioned  in  two 
others.  He  is  strongly  felt  in  but  two  poems,  and  in  less  than 
half  a  dozen  isolated  passages ;  in  two  he  is  visible  but  not 
strong ;  and  in  five  others  he  is  barely  perceptible.  Let  the  in- 
tangible fact  called  inspiration  be  added,  and  we  have  estimated 
the  amount  of  Burns' s  debt  to  his  predecessor. 

To  balance  that  which  indeed  needs  no  balancing,  examine 
the  contents  of  the  Kilmarnock  volume  with  its  Edinburgh  addi- 
tions and  posthumous  pieces  ;  glance  at  the  songs  which  in  bulk 
amount  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  poet's  entire  work.  Then  re- 
call the  poetical  influences  of  his  early  years  —  the  folk  songs, 
tales  and  ballads  that  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  boy- 
hood— "cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poetry "  are  his  own 
words  ;  recall  that  in  his  youth  he  read  Ramsay,  and  that  a  col- 
lection of  English  songs  was  his  vade  mecum  ( to  use  his  own 
phrase  once  more);  and  finally,  remembering  that  Fergusson 
was  not  read  until  the  poet's  twenty-third  year,  and  then  only 
put  in  motion  what  was  waiting  to  be  moved  —  when  these  facts 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the  conclusion  must  inevitably  be 
that  Fergusson  exerted  no  powerful  influence  upon  his  great 
successor. 

Willard  L.  Myers. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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The  decision  to  make  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  woman 
who  has  left  so  small  a  body  of  literature  to  mark  her  passing  as 
has  Mrs.  Cockburn,  may  demand  a  word  of  explanation.  For 
two  reasons  it  has  seemed  fitting  that  she  should  receive  more 
specific  attention  than  has  yet  been  devoted  to  her.  First :  Mrs. 
Cockburn  has  written  two  or  three  lyrics  and  ballads,  such  as  the 
"  Flowers  of  the  Forest "  and  "  Nancy's  to  the  Assembly  Gone," 
which  are  of  so  much  merit  that  few  collections  of  Scottish 
poetry  are  without  them,  and  few  students  of  Scottish  literature 
have  failed  to  love  them  ;  but  so  modest  was  their  author,  so  in- 
conspicuous her  personality,  that  she  herself  is  seldom  associated 
with  her  songs.  In  justice,  then,  to  a  writer  of  merit,  and  in  or- 
der to  give  added  interest  to  her  songs  by  the  introduction  of 
her  lovable  self,  we  have  made  this  study.  Second :  It  is  not 
the  most  famous  men  and  women  of  any  age  that  represent  it 
most  truly.  Rather  in  the  keenly  appreciative,  intelligent,  un- 
obtrusive man  or  woman  of  the  time  do  we  see  the  reflection  of 
actual,  undistorted  conditions.  It  is  such  a  light  that  Mrs. 
Cockburn  throws  on  the  many  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
through  which  she  lived,  and  we  may  study  her  as  an  excellent 
type  of  her  age. 

What  scant  material  is  available  for  a  sketch  of  her  life,  is  to 
be  found  principally  in  her  own  voluminous  correspondence,  part 
of  which  has  been  published  in  the  "Songstresses  of  Scotland,"  to 
which  we  are  much  indebted  ;  in  a  letter  from  her  grand- 
nephew,  Mark  Pringle,  to  the  Shakespearean  commentator, 
George  Chalmers ;  and  in  chance  references  in  the  correspond- 
ence or  reminiscences  of  Scott,  Burns,  and  the  Lindsay  family. 

In  171 2,  when  Alison  Rutherford  was  born  in  the  mansion 
house  of  Robert  Rutherford  of  Fairnalee,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  in  Selkirkshire,  peace  and  quiet  and  simple  home  life 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  skirmishes  and  forays  in  this 
"debatable"  land.  Gradually,  as  they  were  freed  from  fear  of 
war  and  siege,  the  women,  too,  were  changing — were  growing 
into  a  broader  and  more  active  life,  away  from  their  early  tasks 
of  spinning  and  cooking,  to  assume  positions  of  prominence  in 
the  social  life  of  the  countryside,  knitting  their  feud  cursed  coun- 
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try  into  a  sweeter  and  gentler  harmony  than  it  had  known  be- 
fore. There  were  dinners  and  balls  and  fascinating  shopping  ex- 
cursions to  the  towns ;  there  were  formal  visits  to  neighboring 
country  houses ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  a  generally  increasing 
interest  in  affairs  and  books.  The  question  of  woman's  educa- 
tion was  no  longer  one  of  mere  housewifery.  The  daughters 
were  still  taught  at  home,  to  be  sure,  but  by  their  brother's  tu- 
tor, or  their  father's  chaplain.  They  read  much  of  French  and 
Italian,  a  little  Latin,  sometimes,  and  well  they  knew  and  dearly 
they  loved  their  English  poets  —  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  Pope 
and  Prior  and  Addison. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Alison  Rutherford  grew  up.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  border  laird,  whose  house  counted  among  its 
connections  the  mother  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  representatives 
of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  Selkirkshire.  We  may  imagine 
her  as  a  radiantly  healthy,  happy  little  girl,  whose  greatest  ex- 
citement was  to  tumble  into  the  Tweed  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
and  whose  greatest  pride  was  in  being  allowed  to  clip  the  blind 
old  gardener's  white  beard,  every  Saturday.  A  little  later,  she 
remembers  "  turning  pale  and  red  with  the  ambition  for  ap- 
plause," at  LaMothe's  dancing  school.  Her  early  training  seems 
to  have  been  received  entirely  at  home,  and  to  have  consisted 
of  a  wise  guidance  which  left  her  free  to  develop  her  own  apti- 
tudes. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  an  unusually  beautiful  girl,  tall  and 
well  formed,  with  clean  cut  features  and  expressive  face,  crowned 
with  sunny,  gold-glinted  auburn  hair  which  lost  none  of  its  lustre 
in  the  eighty-four  years  of  her  life.  The  only  portrait  of  her  now 
in  existence  is  one  painted  by  Ann  Forbes,  when  Mrs.  Cockburn 
was  nearly  fifty  years  old,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  Mr. 
Graham's  "Scottish  Men  of  Letters."  This  shows  a  face  frank, 
alert,  interesting,  but  hardly  beautiful.  In  one  of  her  letters  she 
bears  witness  to  her  youthful  beauty.  "  I  was  a  prude,"  she 
writes,  "when  I  was  young,  and  remarkably  grave;  it  was 
owing  to  a  consciousness  that  I  could  not  pass  unobserved." 

Remarkably  grave  she  may  have  been, — part  of  the  time. 
But  other  letters  hint  at  madcap  pranks,  and  merry  country 
gatherings  where  she  fell  into  a  natural  leadership.     They  sug- 
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gest,  too,  a  happy  companionship  with  her  brother,  the  future 
lord ;  but  statements  as  to  her  family  are  few.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  correspondence  is  full  of  allusions  to  John  Aikman,  a 
youthful  lover,  who  died  about  the  time  she  was  married,  and  to 
whom,  through  her  long  life,  she  kept  a  faithful  and  loving  al- 
legiance. At  the  age  of  sixty,  she  sends  the  Aikman  corre- 
spondence to  her  good  friend,  Mr.  Chalmers,  with  this  letter: 
"I  remembered  my  promise  to  you,  and  in  doing  so,  remembered 
with  some  satisfaction  that  I  never  broke  a  promise  in  all  my 
long  life.  No  doubt  you  would  think  yourself  greatly  obliged 
to  me,  it,  in  my  will,  I  bequeathed  to  you  some  hundreds  of  the 
King's  image  in  gold  or  paper.  How  much  more  are  you 
obliged  to  me  for  sending  you  the  soul  of  a  man,  superior  to  all 
longs  for  real  worth  and  native  humor !  John  Aikman's  affec- 
tion, tenderness,  and  sympathy  for  me  surpassed  the  love  of 
woman."  He  was  the  son  of  Aikman  the  portrait  painter, 
(1687-173 1),  who  is  better  known  as  the  friend  of  Allan  Ram- 
say, Thomson,  and  Pope.  Father  and  son  died  within  a  month 
of  each  other,  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  of  Alison 
Rutherford  to  Mr.  Patrick  Cockburn,  in  173 1.  The  letters  give 
no  suggestion  as  to  why  the  engagement  with  Aikman  was  brok- 
en off  Frank  as  they  seem,  there  is  much  of  reserve  in  them, 
and  they  leave  untouched  her  deeper  feelings. 

The  incident  might  well  have  cast  a  gloom  over  the  young 
bride's  life ;  but  she  seems  uniformly  cheery  and  affectionate  in 
her  new  role.  She  married,  as  has  been  said,  a  Mr.  Patrick 
Cockburn,  (a  name  which  she  invariably  spelled  Cokburne)  who 
had  been  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  and  who  became  known  as 
a  prominent  lawyer.  Entirely  without  regret  she  writes,  "  I  was 
married,  properly  speaking,  to  a  man  of  seventy-five  —  my  fa- 
ther-in-law. I  lived  with  him  four  years,  and  as  the  ambition 
seized  me  to  make  him  fond  of  me,  knowing,  also,  that  nothing 
could  please  his  son  so  much,  I  bestowed  all  my  time  and  study 
to  gain  his  approbation.  He  disapproved  of  plays  and  assem- 
blies. I  never  went  to  one."  But  after  her  father-in-law's  death, 
her  life  became  much  more  gay,  and  for  many  years  she  was  a 
leader  of  Edinburgh  society.  Scott  speaks  of  her  as  helping  to 
direct  and  mould  the  social  life  of  aristocratic  Edinburgh,  and 
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as  having  a  talent  for  conversation  which  was  unlike  anything 
English  and  came  very  near  to  that  of  a  polished  Frenchwoman. 
M.  Freebairn,  a  French  traveller,  describes  her  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  her  life  that  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  people  destined  to  become  more  famous 
than  herself.  "Although  neither  of  splendid  birth  nor  affluent 
fortune/'  writes  her  nephew,  "her  company  was  courted  by  per- 
sons the  most  distinguished."  Among  them  was  Hume,  to 
whom  some  of  her  most  interesting  correspondence  was  direct- 
ed. In  a  characteristic  vein  of  gentle  satire  she  writes  to  him : 
«#I  really  believe  Nature,  in  forming  you,  (for  ye  know  God  did 
make  you)  took  just  such  proportions  of  matter  and  just  such  a 
mixture  of  passions  and  aptitudes  as  served  the  purpose  of  one 
another ;  and  all  this  you  impute  to  reason,  who  has  nothing  to 
do  in  the  matter."  Through  him  she  met  Rousseau,  in  whom 
she  took  great  interest,  imagining  him  to  be  very  like  the  John 
Aikman  of  her  earlier  days.  In  another  letter  to  Hume  she 
writes ;  "Though  I  declare  before  God  and  man  that  I  am  a 
Christian,  (in  faith  only,  I  mean,  for  in  practice  far  short)  yet  I 
do  forgive  you  all  your  sins  of  omission ;  only,  indeed,  because 
you  have  taken  care  of  my  Rousseau.  You  are  tolerably  good 
at  drawing  characters,  and  I  am  so  proud  of  finding  the  author 
who  alone  had  the  key  of  my  heart,  resemble  my  heart,  that  I  am 
certain  you  for  once  drew  from  the  life.  In  every  article  I  am 
him,  except  peevishness,  which,  God  willing,  men  oppressing 
and  time  serving  may  bring  about"  Burns,  too,  she  had  met, 
and  Boswell,  and  crusty  Dr.  Johnson.  Burke  she  never  knew, 
although  she  admired  him  sincerely.  As  an  old  lady  of  eighty 
she  wrote  : 

"What  are  the  natural  rights  of  man  ? 
To  oppress  the  weak,  take  all  they  can. 
What  are  the  natural  rights  of  woman  ? 
If  she  does  not  like  her  spouse,  to  take  another  man. 
From  natural  rights,  from  liberty, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  me,  Amen ! 

I  am  quite  in  love  with  Burke.  Who  would  have  thought  it? 
My  mind  agrees  in  every  sentiment  he  utters.  Such  a  book 
has  not  appeared  in  a  century." 
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A  cousin  of  Mrs.  Scott's,  she  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  the 
Scott  home,  and  knew  the  genial  Sir  Walter  as  a  lovable  little 
boy  of  six  years.  Lockhart  quotes  a  letter  giving  an  account  of 
one  such  visit,  in  1777.     It  reads  : 

"  Edinburgh,  Saturday  night,  1 5th  of  the  gloomy  month  when 
the  people  of  England  hang  and  drown  themselves.  ...  I  last 
night  supped  in  Mr.  Scott's.  He  has  the  most  extraordinary 
genius  of  a  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to  his 
mother  when  I  went  in.  I  made  him  read  on.  It  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  shipwreck.  His  passion  rose  with  the  storm.  .  .  .  After 
his  agitation  he  turns  to  me.  '  That  is  too  melancholy,'  says  he, 
'I  better  read  you  something  more  amusing.'  I  preferred  a 
little  chat  and  asked  his  opinion  of  Milton  and  other  books  he 
was  reading,  which  he  gave  me  wonderfully.  .  .  .  When  taken 
to  bed  that  night  he  told  his  aunt  he  liked  that  lady.  '  What 
lady  ?'  says  she.  '  Why  Mrs.  Cockburn,  for  I  think  she  is  a  vir- 
tuoso like  myself  'Dear  Walter,'  says  Aunt  Jenny,  'what  is  a 
virtuoso  ?'  '  Don't  ye  know  ?  Why  if  s  one  that  wishes  and  will 
know  everything.'  " 

Nor  did  Scott  lose  his  admiration  for  Mrs.  Cockburn.  Short- 
ly after  her  death  he  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  lady  whose  memory 
will  long  be  honored  by  all  who  knew  her."  And  again,  "  Her 
active  benevolence,  keeping  pace  with  her  genius,  rendered  her 
equally  an  object  of  love  and  admiration."  James  Grant  Wilson 
in  his  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland/'  quotes  the  following  lines 
from  Mrs.  Cockburn  to  Sir  Walter  on  seeing  one  of  his  earlier 
poems: 

If  such  the  accents  of  thy  early  youth 

When  playful  fancy  holds  the  place  of  truth, 

If  so  dirinely  sweet  the  numbers  flow 

And  thy  young  heart  melts  with  such  tender  woe, 

What  praise,  what  admiration  shall  be  thine, 

When  sense  mature  with  science  shall  combine 

To  raise  thy  genius  and  thy  taste  refine ! 

Another  friend  of  Mrs.  Cockburn's  was  Lady  Balcarres,  mother 
of  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  In  her  contributions  to  "The  Lives  of 
the  Lindsays,"  Lady  Anne  writes :  "  Mrs.  Cockburn,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lady  Balcarres,  who  had  goodness,  genius,  and  Utopi- 
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anism  and  a  decided  passion  for  making  matches."  And  again, 
"  Her  mind  was  so  gay  and  enthusiastic  and  ardent,  her  visions 
were  forever  decked  with  such  powers  of  fancy  and  such  infinite 
goodness  of  heart,  her  manners  to  young  people  were  so  concil- 
iatory and  her  tenets  so  mild,  though  plentifully  Utopian,  that 
she  was  an  invaluable  friend." 

Her  love  of  match-making  is  an  amiable  trait  to  which  her 
letters  as  well  as  her  friends  bear  witness.  We  find  many  such 
passages  as  the  following:  "There  should  be  some  lads  for  the 
lasses,  too.  .  .  .  Get  men,  my  Brownie,  with  all  your  getting, 
get  men!"  Or,  "I'm  clean  for  burning  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  The  girls  are  all  agog  seeking 
an  ideal  man,  and  will  have  none  of  God's  corrupted  creatures." 
She  even  schemes  to  entangle  her  only  son,  Adam,  and  writes 
to  Mr.  Chalmers,  "  You  ask  me  my  commands.  I  order  you 
bid  Peggy  Crawford  court  Adam  Cockburn!" 

But  her  hopes  in  her  dearly  loved  son  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment ;  for  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood  he  died,  leaving 
his  mother  alone, — in  the  midst  of  many  and  kind  friends  to  be 
sure,  but  with  no  nearer  kinship,  for  the  husband  had  died  seven 
years  before.  Gently  and  uncomplainingly  she  accepted  this 
last  sorrow  as  she  had  so  many  others,  comforting  herself  with  a 
religion  that  she  had  made  a  part  of  her  life.  To  Lord  Lindsay 
she  writes :  "  Much  have  you  to  feel.  Look  on  life  early  as  a 
nursery  where  you  are  to  be  whipped  into  good  order  and  per- 
fect acquiescence  with  the  Divine  Will.  ...  It  is  impossible 
that  misery  and  sin  and  discord  can  be  eternal."  Of  the  sweet- 
ness and  sincerity  of  her  faith  her  letters  give  ample  proof,  and 
her  unbounded  optimism  is  the  controlling  force  of  her  life,  as 
she  herself  recognizes.  "This  faith  which  is  sincerely  mine 
makes  me  see  things  in  a  very  different  light  from  what  others 
do,  and  perhaps  is  the  key  to  my  whole  conduct ;  clean  and  un- 
clean are  welcome  to  me, — I  know  that  with  all  the  thousand 
errors  the  flesh  is  heir  to,  we  will  one  day  be  all  right" 

Cheered  by  so  confident  a  belief,  and  warmed  by  the  glow  of 
her  sympathy  for  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  her  life  can 
hardly  have  been  lonely.  The  letters  of  her  later  years  include 
many  witty  invitations  to  informal  dinners,  teas,  or  social  evea- 
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ings.  "Will  you  step  in  here  tomorrow  night?" — so  she  sends 
her  summons —  "There  is  a  hen,  veterans  and  philosophers." 

Her  cramped  little  home  shared  all  the  disadvantages  of  eight- 
eenth century  Edinburgh  architecture.  She  suggests  the  dis- 
comfort "  I  would  as  soon  be  the  soul  of  an  unburied  sinner 
wandering  about  the  River  Styx,  as  live  in  these  houses."  Never- 
theless, these  same  houses  could  be  the  scene  of  great  enjoy- 
ment, and  if  there  were  not  room  enough  for  both  guests  and 
furniture,  we  are  told  that  the  furniture  was  piled  up  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  guests  sat  on  the  floor.  Her  invitations,  informal 
as  they  were,  often  suggest  the  added  inducement  of  the  supper 
to  follow,  a  custom  which  we  will  appreciate  more  fully,  perhaps, 
if  we  remember  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  procure  delicacies 
from  the  Edinburgh  markets,  where  fresh  meat  was  so  unusual  as 
to  be  called  by  the  town  crier,  and  vegetables  were  none  too 
plenty ;  and  that  drinking  tea  from  egg  shell  cups  with  number- 
ed spoons  had  still  a  little  of  the  charm  of  novelty  lingering  about 
it  During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  was  confined  to  her  house, 
often  to  her  bed,  by  what  she  terms  her  "rheumatiz,"  often  suf- 
fering much,  but  never  losing  her  characteristic  cheeriness  and 
optimism.  "We  are  assured  from  good  authority, "  so  she 
strengthens  herself,  "that  chastisement  is  a  proof  of  the  love  of 
our  heavenly  Parent  Who  then,  would  not  kiss  the  rod?" 
And  in  another  letter — "Would  I  had  the  power  to  remove 
pain !  No  bodily  evil  is  the  soul's  physick.  Our  Master  knows 
best  I  hope  we  will  not  need  the  grace  of  patience  in  the  other 
world."  A  placid,  painless  end  came  at  last,  and  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  century  which  she  had  reflected  in  her  simple  unas- 
suming life,  she,  too,  passed  away,  finding  a  last  sheltered  rest- 
ing place  in  the  Chapel-of-Ease  grounds  at  Edinburgh. 

Mrs,  Cockburn's  contributions  to  Scottish  literature,  superior 
as  some  of  them  were,  were  incidental  rather  than  deliberate. 
Her  nephew,  Mark  Pringle,  writes  of  her  in  1805:  "She  was  not 
an  author  by  profession,  nor  did  she  seek  reputation  in  print, 
yet  she  wrote  much  for  the  amusement  of  herself  and  her  friends 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  seldom  failed  to  excite  applause." 
We  may  consider  her  work  under  the  double  head  of  her  letters, 
which  are  the  only  bits  of  prose  left  to  us,  and  her  verse. 
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As  to  the  former,  we  need  say  little,  for  the  selections  already 
quoted  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  them, — of  their  twinkling  humor 
and  kindly  satire  and  wholesome  love  of  life.  Even  her  quaint 
lapses  of  grammar  and  spelling  are  enjoyable.  "It  is  not  my 
maxim  but  my  nature  to  write  what  I  think  and  never  to  think 
what  I  write,"  she  says.  Her  letters  have  the  unstudied  charm 
of  spontaneity  and  freedom,  of  unconsciousness  and  lack  of  self 
criticism.  They  have  the  charm  of  her  character,  and  as  Scott 
compared  her  drawing  room  influence  to  that  of  the  famous 
French  salons,  so  her  nephew  characterizes  her  letters.  "In 
epistolary  correspondence  she  possessed  a  peculiar  neatness  and 
spirit,  and  her  letters  approached  nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  easy 
and  animated  style  of  the  French  ladies  in  former  times,  whose 
works  we  are  acquainted  with,  than  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
our  own  language." 

Her  correspondence  illustrates  two  traits  of  her  character 
which  are  of  interest  in  considering  her  poetry, — her  love  of 
nature  and  of  music.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  she  lived  in  an 
age  of  considerable  artificiality  and  restraint,  which  she  charac- 
terizes as  a  "desolate"  age,  "when  hardly  any  one  that  dies 
escapes  being  hawked  through  the  streets  in  ridiculous  elegies." 
She  represents  the  little  group  of  people  who  were  to  make  a 
first  protest  against  binding  conventions,  and  who  were  to  lead 
the  way  back  to  nature,  crowning  the  closing  years  of  the  cen- 
tury with  a  new  love  and  joy  which  sprang  from  the  constantly 
growing  appreciation  of  the  country  and  its  charm.  She  help- 
ed to  deepen  the  channel  through  which  Allan  Ramsay  was  to 
transmit  his  pastoral  lyricism  to  the  master  spirit,  sixty  years  lat- 
er— sinning,  loving  Bobby  Burns. 

Mrs.  Cockburn's  love  of  nature  may  be  suggested  by  a  few 
passages  from  her  letters.  To  Henrietta  Cummings  she  writes : 
"I  join  with  you  in  adoring  nature."  And  to  the  same  corres- 
pondent,—  "The  moon  was  eclipsed  three  or  four  hours  ago. 
As  if  she  rejoiced  at  getting  out  again,  she  shines  with  redoubled 
splendor;  she  shows  the  embosomed  mountains  that  surround 
the  spot,  and  the  blue  stream  that  runs  circular  around  it  The 
half-naked  oak  is  seen  again  in  the  small  pond  on  whose  brink 
it  grows,  and  the  tall  shadows  look  like  giants  on  the  smooth 
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shaven  green.  Nature  is  all  silent  as  the  grave.  Happy  the 
mind  that  resembles  the  night, —  clear,  light,  serene, —  who  can 
behold  the  midnight  scene  without  feeling  what  I  cannot  de- 
scribe? Good  night"  I  submit  that  this  little  picture,  like  many 
another  in  her  letters,  shows  a  nature  feeling  that  is  very  true  and 
deep,  as  well  as  the  power  of  artistic  delineation. 

Music  is  even  more  of  a  passion  with  her,  explaining,  perhaps, 
the  sensitive  grasp  of  rhythm  which  we  find  in  her  more  preten- 
tious poems.  She  tells  of  a  visit  from  Colonel  Reed :  "And  for 
his  flute — it  speaks  all  languages;  but  those  sounds  that  come 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart  I  never  could  have  conceived  it ;  it 
had  a  dying  fall ;  (and  this  like  many  other  passages  shows  her 
intimate  reading  of  Shakespeare)  I  was  afraid  I  could  not  bear 
it  when  I  heard  it  perfectly." 

To  her  poetical  work  we  may  now  turn.  The  number  of  sur- 
viving verses  is  unfortunately  smalL  Mark  Pringle  writes,  even 
in  1805,  that  many  are  unaccountably  mislaid  and  lost  This 
was  probably  due  in  a  large  measure  to  her  own  modesty  about 
her  work.  We  find  very  little  reference  to  it  in  her  letters,  and 
nowhere  have  we  any  indication  that  she  considered  even  her 
surpassingly  beautiful  lyric,  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  as  wor- 
thy of  explanation  or  preservation.  Of  her  methods  of  composi- 
tion her  nephew  writes, —  "Though  not  always  perfectly  correct 
in  rules  of  composition  or  exact  structure  her  poems  had  great 
merit,  and  she  possessed  a  wonderful  readiness  and  fluency,  for 
'the  numbers  came/  and  she  had  the  power  of  using  them  with 
uncommon  rapidity." 

Mrs.  Cockburn  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  Allan  Ramsay,  of  whom  she  was  an  ardent  admirer. 
In  the  last  half  of  her  life,  too,  the  first  collections  of  Scottish 
border  ballads  were  being  made,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  in 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  these  editions,  she  did  not  fail  to  read 
many,  for  she  was  a  voracious  reader,  as  well  as  keenly  alive  to 
the  movements  of  the  day  in  her  quaintly  uncomfortable  town 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  greater  part  of  her  poetry  now  surviving  falls  under  the 
head  of  occasional  verses,  toasts,  epigrams,  etc.,  and  these  have 
been  incidentally  preserved  for  their  individual  interest,  no  col- 
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lection  having  been  made.  Some  of  them  are  of  some  consider- 
able acumen,  and  often,  though  not  always,  show  a  good  appre- 
ciation of  form.  One  of  them  has  become  interesting  through  its 
misapplication.  It  is  the  group  of  verses  quoted  by  Scott  as  a 
toast  given  to  his  father.  "We  must  hold  them,"  he  says,  "to 
contain  a  striking  likeness,  since  the  original  was  recognized  as 
soon  as  they  were  read  aloud." 

To  a  thing  that's  uncommon  — 

A  youth  of  discretion, 

Who  though  vastly  handsome, 

Despises  flirtation  ; 

To  the  friend  in  affliction 

The  heart  of  affection 

Who  may  hear  the  last  trump 

Without  fear  of  detection. 

Though  the  poetry  is  ludicrous,  and  contains,  as  Mr.  Graham 
points  out,  a  distich  "dismal  enough  to  cast  a  company  into 
hopeless  gloom,"  yet  the  "character"  is  a  clever  one,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  deprive  Sir  Walter  of  it,  on  the  authority  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter:  "You  know  my  earliest  and  much  loved  friend, 
Mr.  Swinton,  has  gone  to  Heaven.  As  twenty-six  years  since,  I 
made  a  toast  to  him  which  may  be  his  epitaph — "  and  the  ver- 
ses follow. 

One  very  characteristic  poem  is  her  witty  parody  on  "Nancy's 
to  the  Greenwood  Gane,"  written  in  teasing  appreciation  of  her 
brother's  not  too  prosperous  suit  to  a  lady  of  fashion.  The  ver- 
ses are  well-known,  but  we  may  quote  the  last  stanza  as  contem- 
porary evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  vielle  cour  on  Edinburgh. 

Wad  ye  hae  bonny  Nancy  ? 

No,  I'll  hae  ane  was  learned  to  fence 

An1  that  can  please  my  fancy, 

Ane  that  can  flatter  bow  and  dance 

An'  mak  love  to  the  ladies 

That  kens  how  folk  bekave  in  France^ 

An's  bould  amang  the  caddies. 

Another  set  of  verses  written  in  the  same  teasing  strain  is  "A 
Recipe  for  Wooing,"  written  to  a  "lad  very  like  one  in  the 
'Gentle  Shepherd'."  The  lines  show  clearly  Mrs.  Cockburn's 
ability  to  suit  her  meter  to  her  thought  Her  uses  of  weak 
syllables,  mid  rime,  assonance,  all  serve  her  purpose  remarkably 
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well,  and  it  will  be  noted,  too,  that  there  is  entire  ease  in  con- 
struction ;  no  straining  of  meter  or  wrenching  of  accents  is  nec- 
essary.    The  poem  is  excellent  of  its  kind ; 

If  your  lass  is  coquettish  and  frisky 

Make  up  to  her  easy  and  briskly ; 

If  she  frowns  on  ye,  turn  on  your  heel, 

Make  love  to  another,  your  heart  to  recover 

You'll  quickly  discover  she  would  keep  you  her  lover, 

Though  her  heart  be  as  hard  as  steel. 

She  will  try  all  her  tricks  to  entice  ye, 

Sometimes  sweet,  sometimes  sour,  sometimes  spicy. 

Affect  all  these  humors  yourself, 

See  that  ye  vex  her,  be  sure  to  perplex  her, 

Provoke  her,  and  coax  her,  and  roast  her,  and  toast  her, 

She's  as  sure  in  your  pouch  as  your  pelf. 

And  this  good  advice  runs  on  through  two  more  stanzas. 

Another  parody  to  the  tune  of  "Clout  the  Caldron,"  shows 
Mrs.  Cockburn's  political  principles  as  well  as  her  love  of  fun, 
and  is  connected  with  an  amusing  incident  She  was  bred  a 
Whig  and  married  into  a  family  of  the  sternest  Whig  princi- 
ples,— a  combination  of  influences  which  left  her  none  of  the  ro- 
mantic love  for  the  Pretender  and  his  followers  which  gave  col- 
or to  the  lives  of  so  many  Edinburgh  ladies  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Indeed  she  was  far  too  canny  a  Scot's  woman  not  to 
see  the  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic  in  the  Stuart 
pretensions.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  all  her  friends,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Keiths,  loyal  Jacobites,  she  pro- 
duced a  parody  on  Prince  Charlie's  proclamation  which  is  char- 
acterized by  the  same  touch  of  fun  as  the  one  just  quoted.  As 
she  was  returning  home,  with  the  poem  in  her  pocket,  and  still 
chuckling  over  it,  her  coach  was  stopped  by  a  Highland  guard, 
proposing  to  search  her  for  Whig  letters.  The  moment  may 
well  have  been  an  uncomfortable  one  for  the  witty  lady,  and 
nothing  but  the  savoir  faire  of  a  clever  woman  could  have  extri- 
cated her  from  an  embarrassing  position  without  submitting  to 
the  search.  This  poem  is  one  of  fifteen  poems  and  fragments 
quoted  in  Chambers's  "Scottish  Songs"  and  attributed  to  Mrs. 
Catherine  Cockburn,  a  contemporary,  but  very  different,  writer. 
They  are  evidently  all  the  work  of  Mrs.  Alison  Cockburn,  and 
are  not,  I  believe,  preserved  elsewhere. 
6 
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The  most  interesting  of  these  songs,  aside  from  the  "  Manifes- 
to" and  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest"  is  one  called  "Gala  Wa- 
ter" concerning  which  Mr.  Chambers  has  the  following  interest- 
ing note:  "If  this  song  be  (what  it  probably  is)  the  first  song 
written  to  the  tune  of  'Gala  Water/  we  must  conclude  that 
the  celebrity  of  that  district  of  Scotland  in  song  and  music  has 
been  entirely  owing  to  the  charms  of  one  bonny  lassie.  So 
much  may  one  person  do  for  a  country." 

"A  New  Year's  Greeting"  to  Miss  Cummings,  whom  she  de- 
lights to  call  her  "sylph,"  is  of  a  very  different  strain.  The  last 
stanza  will  illustrate  a  certain  daintiness  that  is  entirely  charac- 
teristic of  Mrs.  Cockburn  : 

Little  Sylph,  that  walks  unseen 

On  the  ice-besprinkled  green, 

Of  mind  elate,  of  stature  small, 

Though  small,  yet  great,  though  short,  yet  tall, 

Send  to  Heaven  thy  matin  song, 

Softly  sweet  the  notes  prolong ; 

And  beg  thy  friend  from  toil  may  cease, 

And  close  this  year  her  eyes  in  peace. 

It  remains  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  one  poem  on  which  Mrs. 
Cockburn's  fame  rests.  It  is,  of  course,  her  "Flowers  of  the 
Forest"  There  are  various  legends  as  to  its  origin,  agreeing 
only  in  its  indebtedness  to  the  older  ballads,  the  only  remain- 
ing lines  of  which  are, 

I've  heard  the  lilting 

At  the  ewe  milking, 
and 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  wede  awae. 

I  ride  single  in  my  saddle, 

For  the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a  wede  awae. 

The  poem  was  believed  by  her  family  to  have  been  composed 
before  she  was  married,  and  is  thus  made  the  work  of  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  until  1765,  when  it  was 
published  in  the  "Lark,"  and  was  afterwards  very  largely  quoted 
and  copied.  The  romantic  story,  usually  accepted,  is  that  a  gen- 
tleman, riding  to  Fairnalee  on  a  summer  evening,  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  shepherd  boy's  pipe  that  he 
stopped,  and,  inquiring,  found  the  tune  to  be  "The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest"     Again  and  again  he  demanded  the  tune  and  the 
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fragmentary  words  until,  with  both  firmly  in  mind,  he  proceed- 
ed with  them  to  young  Alison  Rutherford,  with  a  request  that  a 
song  be  made  to  fit  the  tune.  In  a  short  time,  the  verses  were 
obligingly  produced.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  gentleman 
was  John  Aikman  and  that  the  approaching  separation  of  the  lov- 
ers, alone  can  acconnt  for  the  pathos  of  the  young  girl's  song. 

Scott,  in  his  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  makes  emphatic  refutation 
of  this  origin.  He  says:  "The  verses  .  .  .  were  written  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  without  peculiar  relation  to  any  event, 
unless  it  were  the  depopulation  of  Ettrick  Forest"  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Chambers  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  occasion 
for  the  writing  of  the  poem  was  a  commercial  disaster  which 
caused  the  financial  failure  of  seven  Scottish  Border  Lairds  in 
one  year.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  passion  of  an 
eighteen  year  old  girl  with  financial  difficulties,  however,  and  we 
need  not  give  the  statement  too  much  weight,  although  it  is  ably 
supported  by  Mr.  Veitsch  in  his  "History  and  Poetry  of  the 
Scottish  Border."  The  only  information  we  have  from  any 
member  of  Mrs.  Cockburn's  family  is  contained  in  the  letter 
from  Mark  Pringle,  already  frequently  quoted.  He  writes,  sim- 
ply, "It  was  composed  by  her  on  a  subject  intimately  connect- 
ed with  her  native  land, —  namely  the  loss  that  country  sustain- 
ed at  the  Battle  of  Flodden."  This  seems  the  best  statement  to 
adopt ;  nor  is  it  irreconcilable  with  Mrs.  Cockburn's  own  foot 
note  to  the  poem — "real  picture  of  the  author's  feelings."  Most 
students  of  Scottish  history  have  felt  the  spell  of  this  battle  with 
its  wrenching  pathos,  and  misery ;  and  to  this  imaginative,  poet- 
ical Scottish  girl,  growing  up  amid  the  traditions  of  the  Border- 
land and  the  "  Forest,"  it  may  well  have  appealed  with  a  force 
that  accounts  for  the  personal  note  of  the  poem.  Further,  this 
note  is  attached  to  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  Mrs.  Cockburn's 
old  age,  when  she  had  lost  all  most  near  and  dear  to  her,  when 
the  application  of  the  song  to  her  own  fortunes  was  most  natu- 
ral. 

The  song  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  not  need  quotation, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  version  usually  given  is  quoted 
from  Scott's  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  and  differs  in  several  details 
from  the  original.     For  the  version  which  follows  we  are  indebt- 
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ed  to  Mr.  Veitsch  who  reproduces  it  from  a  photograph  of  a 
copy  made  by  Mrs.  Cockburn  for  Lady  Helen  Hall.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  two  stanzas  of  eight  lines  instead  of  the  usual  four  six-line 
stanzas,  and  has  no  punctuation  except  the  four  periods  which 
close  its  four  sentences. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST 

FOR  LADY  HELEN  HALL 

I've  seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune  beguileing 

I're  felt  all  its  favors  and  found  its  decay 

Sweet  was  its  blessing  and  kind  its  caressing 

But  now  it  is  fled  fled  far  far  away. 

I've  seen  the  forrest  adorned  the  formost 

With  flowers  of  the  fairest  most  pleasant  and  gay 

Sae  bonny  was  their  blooming  their  scents  the  air  perfuming 

But  now  they  are  withered  and  wede  all  away. 

I've  seen  the  morning  with  gold  the  hills  adorning 

In  loud  tempest  storming  befor  midle  day 

I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  stream  shining  in  the  sunny  beam 

Grow  drumly  and  dark  as  it  rolled  on  its  way. 

Oh  fickle  Fortune  why  this  cruel  sporting 

Why  thus  torment  us  poor  sons  of  a  day 

Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me  nae  mair  your  frowns  can 

fear  me 
For  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a  wede  away. 

The  lines  inevitably  demand  comparison  with  the  still  more 
famous  set  of  Jean  Elliot,  which  appeared  in  1706.  Both  are 
wonderfully  beautiful  Jean  Elliot's  lament,  in  its  simple  strain 
and  Scottish  coloring  is  usually  preferred.  Mrs.  Cockburn's 
contains  a  more  personal  note  and  attests  its  author's  love  of 
nature  in  its  beautifully  drawn  picture  of  the  Tweed.  I  can  find 
nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  other  version.  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
1828  compared  them  thus:  "Both  are  remarkable  for  elegiac 
tenderness.  With  one  it  is  the  tenderness  of  human  nature, 
and  with  the  other  that  of  allegory ;  yet  the  allegory  is  so  simple 
and  plain  that  it  touches  the  most  illiterate  hearts ;  and  though 
it  expresses  one  thing  by  means  of  another,  all  must  understand 
it"  Burns,  too,  was  a  very  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  verses. 
He  writes  to  Thomson :  "  'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest*  is  charm- 
ing as  a  poem,  and  should  be  and  must  be  set  to  the  notes ;  but 
though  out  of  your  rule,  the  stanzas  beginning,  'I  hae  seen  the 
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smiling'  are  worthy  of  a  place,  were  it  only  to  immortalize  the 
author  of  them."  And  he  pays  her  the  more  sincere  tribute  of 
his  imitation.  In  the  Henly  edition  of  Burns,  we  find  this  note 
to  his  "Culloden":  "Scott  Douglas  has  noticed  that  this  feeble 
performance  is  largely  a  cento  of  expressions  and  ideas  selected 
from  Mrs.  Cockburn's  'Flowers  of  the  Forest'  And  indeed  he 
is  right 

But  the  verses  need  no  further  comment  or  eulogy.  Love 
and  honor  have  long  been  given  to  them  and  their  author, 
whose  life  embodied  and  radiated  so  much  that  was  brave  and 
tender  and  true.  Alike  as  a  "heartsome"  Scotch  lassie,  a  bril- 
liant literary  woman  and  a  gentle,  cheery  old  lady,  did  she 
brighten  the  little  world  around  her  with  a  wholesome  humanity 
that,  in  itself,  makes  her  life  worth  the  study.  We  can  do  no 
better  than  close  it  with  her  own  words.  "I  shall  be  vain  while 
I  live  of  the  attentions  and  good  will  of  all  my  compatriots, — 
ay,  and  try  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live ;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
pleasant  and  wholesome  to  the  human  heart  as  to  love  and  be 
loved." 

Winifred  Snow. 

Chicago. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICAN  POETRY 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  three  centuries  of  grim, 
unceasing  struggle  on  the  American  continent,  the  paramount 
question  concerning  every  production  or  movement  has  ever 
been :  What  is  the  use  of  it?  Other  nations  have  asked,  with 
more  or  less  persistence,  the  same  question ;  but  so  emphatical- 
ly has  the  New  Citizen  demanded  utility  in  all  things  that  the 
foreign  world  not  infrequently  has  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn 
and  dubbed  the  American  an  uncompromising  materialist  And 
it  is  natural  that  such  is  the  case.  Brought  face  to  face  with  an 
unconquered  wilderness  and  its  harsh,  threatening  realities,  this 
child  of  the  nations  has  had  but  little  time  to  deal  with  Art  for 
Art's  sake. 

As  in  the  material  world,  so  has  it  been  in  the  spiritual  and 
literary  world.  Doubtless  all  literature  should  be  studied  pri- 
marily because  it  is  an  " expression,"  equally  doubtless  is  the 
fact  that  every  creator  of  a  classic  should  be  considered  first  as 
one  who  had  the  power  to  express.  His  thought  may  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  millions,  but  he  it  is  who  has  expressed  this 
thought  supremely  well,  and  he  it  is  who  has  created  from  the 
vague  a  something  concrete  and  tangible.  His  individuality, 
his  Art,  has  made  him  stand  forth  from  among  men.  In  that 
vast  volume,  the  History  of  Humanity,  he  has  inserted  one  page, 
one  picture  which  the  world  of  all  the  hereafter  may  place  its 
finger  upon,  and  say,  "This  is  the  authentic  record  of  his  soul 
and  therefore  the  authentic  record  of  all  the  nations,  movements 
and  environments  among  which  he  moved."  This  is  the  indisput- 
able claim  of  Expression  for  Expression's  sake. 

But  America  has  rarely,  if  ever,  accepted  a  lovely  song  mere- 
ly because  of  its  loveliness.  It  has  demanded  of  its  poets  aid, 
a  strong  arm,  a  word  of  counsel,  be  it  offered  artistically  or 
rudely.  The  manner  of  presentment  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  of  secondary  importance ;  the  fact  that  it  is  strong  assist- 
ance has  made  it  acceptable.  Surely,  then,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  writers,  and  especially  the  poets,  of  the  New  World 
have  placed  substance  far  above  form. 
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Looking  through  the  list  of  singers  in  American  poetry,  we 
find  all,  with  a  single  exception — that  of  Poe — offering  a  phil- 
osophy, indeed  almost  a  theory.  Empty  nothings  with  fanciful 
frills  have  failed  to  win  praise.  In  spite  of  the  emphatic  state- 
ments of  French  critics  and  in  spite  of  the  elegant  and  thorough- 
ly enjoyable  productions  of  French  poets  and  their  followers 
among  other  nations,  the  poets  of  this  western  world  have  stead- 
fastly placed  contents  above  form.  The  Anglo-Saxon  people, 
and  especially  the  Americans,  demand  a  message.  It  has  been 
given. 

The  phases  of  philosophy  set  forth  by  the  American  poets,  if 
combined,  would  make  a  rational,  practical  system.  No  one 
writer  has  expressed  it  all ;  all  of  them  have  not  given  a  complete 
guide  for  living;  but  each  has  given  "supremely  weir*  a  par- 
tial answer  to  that  great  question :  What  shall  we  do  to  be 
happy? 

Beginning  with  Bryant,  we  find  at  least  three  living  ideas  ex- 
pressed :  the  healing  power  of  Nature,  the  excellency  of  purity, 
and  the  absolute  power  of  God  over  man's  destiny. 

To  him  who  in  the  lore  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  6he  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware. 

This  is  the  unfaltering  belief  of  Bryant  Time  and  again  dur- 
ing the  long  years  of  his  life  he  spoke  the  same  comforting  mes- 
sage.    Turn  to  the  forest  for  solace ;  for 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temple. 

The  vast  prairie  brings  him  new  life;  "Old  Ocean's  great  and 
melancholy  waste"  arouses  his  soul ;  there  is  inspiration  in  every 
aspect  of  the  natural  world. 

As  for  the  excellence  of  purity,  read  conviction  in  the  closing 
lines  of  Thanatopsis : 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
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Hit  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

His  life,  spotless,  so  far  as  human  vision  can  perceive,  was  but 
a  concrete  form  of  his  message.  Stern  righteousness  was  his 
ideal,  and  his  faith  in  the  power  of  that  ideal  never  wavered : 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers. 

The  nobility  of  an  honest  soul  commanded  his  admiration : 

Peace  to  the  just  man's  memory ;  let  it  grow 
Greener  with  years,  and  blossom  through  the  flight 
Of  ages. 

And  the  power  of  God  over  the  movements  of  men — how  it 
seems  to  overwhelm  Bryant !  Time  after  time  he  sees  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  wisely,  yet  unsparingly,  writing  upon  the  wall. 
God  is  everywhere : 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast  — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air— 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

And  this  same  power  that  guides  the  far-wandering  water-fowl 
guides  man : 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright 

His  belief  becomes  almost  a  comforting  form  of  predestination, 
and  boldly  he  declares  that 

God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day 

And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 
And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 

For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 

Thus  the  first  full  voice  in  American  poetry  spoke  philosophy, 
and  to  speak  these  beliefs  was  the  primary,  ruling  passion  in  the 
poet's  souL  The  lark-like  love  of  singing  for  singing's  sake  was 
not  the  all-mastering  motive ;  the  form  of  the  song,  though  good, 
was  a  secondary  consideration. 
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America  has  had  one  philosopher  who  was  almost  a  great 
singer — but  not  quite.  In  the  words  of  this  singing-philosopher, 
Emerson,  are  to  be  found  various  contributions  for  the  guid- 
ing of  life ;  but  above  all  others,  three  elementary  facts  seem  to 
stand  forth:  the  teaching  power  of  Nature,  the  usefulness  of 
everything,  and  the  necessity  for  individual  independence.  These 
three  themes  in  various  forms  he  sang;  and  his  own  life  was  the 
embodiment  of  his  poetry. 

Nature,  to  him,  as  to  Bryant,  was  a  healing  power ;  but  Emer- 
son loved  it  in  detail;  Bryant,  as  a  vast  whole. 

If  thou  would s t  know  the  mystic  song 
Chanted  when  the  sphere  was  young, 

go  listen  to  the  pine-tree.  "The  Humble-Bee"  is  radiant  with 
love  and  sympathy.  This  busy  creature  of  the  wood-land  teaches 
him  the  abounding  exuberance  of  a  natural  life,  a  life  drawing 
its  strength  from  the  earth  and  things  earthly,  and  full  of  the 
light  and  joy  of  summer.  To  that  man,  says  Emerson,  who 
looks  with  understanding  eyes  at  the  elements  of  Nature,  the 
way  of  life  is  shown : 

Who  so  walks  in  solitude 

And  inhabiteth  the  wood, 

Choosing  light,  wave,  rock,  and  bird 

Before  the  money-loving  herd, 

Into  that  forester  6hall  pa6s 

From  these  companions  power  and  grace. 

It  seems  utterly  impossible  to  Emerson  that  there  should   be 

anything  useless  in  the  universe.      Every  object,  no  matter  how 

lowly,  how  far  removed  from  the  eyes  of  man,  has  a  message ;  it 

cannot  live  in  vain. 

All  are  needed  by  each  one. 

Far  in  the  woods,  beside  the  black,  sluggish  brook,  he  finds  the 
beautiful  rhodora,  and,  answering  the  question,  Why  does  this 
secluded  flower  exist?  he  declares  that  beauty  is  its  own  excuse 
for  being  and  further  declares  to  the  lovely  flower  that 

The  self-same  Power  that  brought  me  there  brought  you. 

Again,  it  is  his  abiding  philosophy  that  by  our  very  nature  we 
must  be  useful,  we  must  be  influential : 
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The  sexton  tolling  his  bell  at  noon 
Dreams  not  that  great  Napoleon 
Stops  his  horse  and  lists  with  delight. 

Daily,  thinks  Emerson,  we  unconsciously  do  our  part  toward  the 
uplifting  of  the  world.  For  even  the  dismal  failures  to  do  duty 
serve  the  world  as  a  warning ;  and  a  warning  is  often  more  use- 
ful than  a  deed. 

To  say  that  Emerson  is  not  independent  would  be  to  say  that 
he  is  not  Emerson.  The  deep-rooted  doctrine  of  his  life  and 
writings  is  that  a  man  is  a  self-sufficient  world,  and  that  organi- 
zations, societies,  and  combined  endeavors  are  dangerous  to  the 
soul.  He  accepted  no  man  as  his  superior.  He  consulted 
Plato,  Confucius,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed,  not  as  masters,  but  as 
brothers  who  had  gone  a  little  farther  along  the  road  of  Wisdom. 
Every  man,  he  declares,  is  as  important  as  every  other  man. 
He  looks  upon  the  portrait  of  a  great  preacher ;  he  recognizes 
that  fame  is  forever  the  portion  of  this  divine ;  and  yet,  he  is 
content  to  say, 

And,  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 
I  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. 

God  wishes  us  to  be  free,  and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  ages  that  each 
man  shall  work  out,  with  all  liberty,  his  own  destiny. 

For  he  that  worketh  high  and  wise, 

Nor  pauses  in  this  plan 
Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 

Ere  freedom  out  of  man. 

Next  to  Poe,  perhaps  the  most  thorough  believer  in  the  song 
for  song's  sake  is  Longfellow ;  and  yet  the  thoughtful  New  Eng- 
land ancestry  and  the  everpresent  theological  tone  of  his  en- 
vironments made  him,  in  some  degree,  a  philosopher.  His  is 
not  a  deep,  all-pervading  philosophy,  but,  ah,  how  consoling  it 
is  and  how  touchingly  expressed !  It  would  seem  that  these  are 
the  main  thoughts  which  he  has  offered  to  the  world :  "Thy  fate 
is  the  common  fate  of  all;"  "Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still 
shining ;"  the  power  of  human  love  is  invincible.  Looking 
within  himself  rather  than  into  the  ceaseless  activities  of  life,  he 
reached  these  conclusions,  and  frequently  and  often  artistically 
he  repeated  them  to  his  really  vast  audience. 
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Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  become  very  much  of  a  fad 
for  the  critic  to  turn  up  his  literary  nose  at  Longfellow.  It  is 
even  scornfully  remarked  that  the  admirer  and  lover  of  Longfellow 
has  reached  only  the  half-way  station  on  the  road  to  true  literary 
insight  Fortunately,  however,  many  criticisms  are  as  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  that  all-powerful  reader,  the  Aver- 
age Man,  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing  that  Longfellow  has  lived  and 
sung.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  astonished  outcries  of  the  critics, 
the  people  seem,  in  this  case,  to  have  bodily  lifted  up  the  half- 
way station  and  to  be  even  now  bearing  it  on,  like  the  ark  of 
old. 

For  Longfellow's  doctrines,  though  few  and  frequently  com- 
monplace, are  consoling ;  and  the  world  likes  and  believes  in 
consolation.  In  his  poetry  the  idea  that  "thy  fate  is  the  com- 
mon fate  of  all"  is  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  "Some 
days  must  be  dark  and  dreary;"  and  sorrow  is  universal: 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

And  again : 

I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man, 

That  strange  and  mystic  scroll, 
That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 

Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 

Instance  after  instance  might  be  given.  Evidently  Longfellow 
strove  to  drive  away  sorrow  by  destroying  egotism  ;  for  constant- 
ly he  warns  us  to  look  about  and  compare  our  personal  sorrow 
with  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  optimism  of  his  songs;  better 
days  must  come. 

Be  still,  nad  heart !  and  cease  repining, 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining. 

His  is  indeed  an  unwavering  belief  in  the  declaration  that  Earth 

has  no  sorrow  which  Heaven  cannot  heal.      Every  effort,  vain, 

perhaps,  according  to  human  standards,  shall  be  crowned  some 

day,  somewhere : 

They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  delight. 
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The  reward  must  come : 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 


and 


Defeat  may  be  victory  in  disguise ; 

The  lowest  ebb  is  the  turn  of  the  tide. 


Is  not  this  the  same  strong  courage  as  that  found  in  the  voice  of 
Browning?  Is  it  not  the  same  doctrine,  but  in*  gentler  tones,  as 
in  "Abt  Vogler?" 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !    What  was,  shall  live  as  before ; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence,  implying  sound ; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round. 

Truly,  we  may  class  Longfellow  as  preeminently  a  poet  of  en- 
couragement 

But  there  is  one  other  theme  which  Longfellow  sings  with  a 
sincerity  born  of  firm  belief,  and  that  is  the  all-conquering  force 
of  human  love.  Many  examples  of  this  might  be  chosen  from 
shorter  poems ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  j  the  Story  of  Evangeline  is 
proof  enough. 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient, 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion, 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest ; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 

From  these  words  until  the  last  "Father,  I  thank  thee!"  the 
story  is  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  that  love — real,  earnest, 
striving  love,  is  invincible,  and  not  only  invincible,  but  soul-lift- 
ing and  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself.  Sad  as  are  many  of  Long- 
fellow's themes,  the  manly  optimism  of  his  helpful,  if  "common- 
place," philosophy  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  precious 
characteristics  of  American  poetry. 

Simplicity  and  Greatness  are  sons  of  one  mother.  All  that 
they  could  give,  amidst  New  England  environment,  toward  no- 
bility of  character,  these  two  bestowed  upon  Whittier.  His  lim- 
itations are  apparent ;  and  yet  from  the  narrow  world  which  he 
could  call  his  own  he  brought  to  the  philosophy  of  American 
poetry  a  contribution  acceptable,  yes,  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  effort  toward  perfection. 
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What  helpful  thoughts,  then,  has  this  plain  farmer,  shoemaker, 
politician,  and  journalist  offered?  The  sentiments  remaining 
most  prominently  in  the  mind  after  a  reading  of  Whittier  are :  abso- 
lute faith  in  God,  the  beauty  of  righteousness,  unswerving  patri- 
otism, and  the  dignity  of  the  lowly.  His  themes  are  simple ;  his 
method  of  expression  is  unadorned ;  his  songs  go  directly  to  the 
heart  He  affected  the  reader  of  his  day ;  he  affects  the  reader 
of  this  moment  With  such  an  ability  in  expression,  he  has  not 
failed  to  bring  home  to  those  who  know  him,  a  sense  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  philosophic  principles. 

The  Quaker  faith,  though  gentle,  is  firm  and  clear  in  its  be- 
lief in  God  and  in  Christ  as  a  divinejbeing;  and  Whittier,  pos- 
sessing the  gentleness,  possesses  also  the  firmness  of  his  religion. 
Calmly  he  says : 

To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings ; 
I  know  that  God  is  good. 

I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  his  love  and  care. 

The  words  of  the  knight  in  "Barclay  of  Ury,"  scorned  and  jeer- 
ed by  those  whom  he  has  served,  are  but  another  expression  of 
undying  trust : 

Passive  to  his  holy  will, 

Trust  I  in  my  Master  still 
Even  though  he  slay  me. 

Righteousness  is  to  Whittier  an  ideal  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  instance  upon  instance  might  be  given,  showing  the  love  that 
he  bears  for  the  good,  the  holy,  the  things  of  good  report.  "Bar- 
clay of  Ury"  is  a  eulogy  on  a  just  man,  a  "moral  pioneer," 
strong,  calm,  courageous,  because  his  soul  was  free  from  guile. 
And  what  a  prayer  is  that  in  the  Centennial  Hymn ! 

For  art  and  labor  met  in  truce, 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use, 
We  thank  thee :  but  withal,  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save, — 
The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold, 
The  manhood  never  bought  nor  sold! 

To  Whittier  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  higher  virtues  are 
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gradually  winning  in  the  struggle,  and  often  indeed  does  he 
speak  the  brave  sentiment  found  in  these,  the  last,  lines  of  "The 
Angels  of  Buena  Vista:" 

From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle,  Love  and  Pity  send  their  prayer, 
And  still  thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in  our  air. 

And  what  a  patriot  was  Whittier !  Beneath  the  simple,  gentle 
surface  of  the  man  was  an  ardent  militant  love  for  his  home-land. 
His  rugged  poems  of  slavery,  his  stirring  ballad,  "Barbara  Friet- 
chie,"  and,  above  all,  that  simple  yet  magnificent  vision  of  "The 
Seer," — all  sound  forth,  with  exultation,  the  faith,  the  far-seeing 
optimism  of  a  true  patriot 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be ; 
The  first  low  wash  that  soon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 

Are  plastic  yet  and  warm ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 

Is  rounding  into  form. 

Whittier  is  a  poet  frdm  the  soil.  He  was  born  of  the  lowly  ; 
he  loved  the  lowly ;  he  knew  the  lowly.  Truly,  no  other  Ameri- 
can poet,  not  even  Walt  Whitman,  who  would  fain  have  held  the 
honored  place,  has  sung  so  well  the  life-song  of  the  common 
people.  To  him  the  ordinary,  commonplace  objects  and  actions 
suggested  a  sort  of  nobleness ;  and  the  day  in  the  field  and  the 
evening  by  the  fire-side  were  poetic  material  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected.  "Maud  Muller"  with  its  pitiful  heart-cry,  "It  might 
have  been,"  "The  Bare-foot  Boy"  with  its  defiant,  exultant  de- 
fense of  the  natural,  and  that  epitome  of  American  rural  life, 
"Snow-Bound,"  all  stand  for  the  dignity  of  the  lowly. 

The  serious  messages  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  are  very  few  ; 
but  among  the  few  is  one,  "The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  that 
many  think  has  reached  the  supreme  height  of  American  litera- 
ture. Apart  from  a  few  songs  of  patriotism,  among  which  "Old 
Ironsides"  is  by  far  the  best,  and  an  equally  small  number 
breathing  human  sympathy,  such  as  "The  Voiceless"  and  "The 
Last  Leaf,"  there  is  but  this  one  strong  message.  And  with  its 
prayer  for  soul-endeavor,  what  a  message  it  is ! 
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Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  Life's  unresting  sea ! 

In  this  one  effort  Holmes  has  contributed  as  worthy  a  principle 
to  the  guide  for  life,  which  our  poets  are  attempting  to  write,  as 
any  singer  of  America.  This  is  a  message  that  every  practical 
man  may,  and  indeed  must,  take  to  himself — soul-endeavor. 

And  what  has  Lowell,  the  brilliant,  the  learned,  the  cosmo- 
politan, brought  back  from  his  wide  journeys  into  book-land  and 
earth-land  to  tell  sorrowing,  laboring  humanity?  At  least  four 
well-stated  principles,  it  would  seem,  have,  through  his  contribu- 
tions, been  inserted  into  our  poetic  philosophy :  the  equality  of 
all  men,  devotion  to  duty,  the  necessity  for  the  destruction  of 
pride,  and  the  value  of  living  for  others. 

Perhaps,  for  sufficient  evidences  of  these  beliefs,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  investigate  any  other  production  than  "The  Vis- 
ion of  Sir  LaunfaL"  Here  the  knight 'is  compelled  at  last  to 
recognize  that  the  grewsome,  loathsome  leper  is  his  equal,  while 
the  revised  idea  of  charity : 

Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share 

is  but  another  expression  of  equality.     And  note  the  meaning 

of  the  final  words : 

The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal's  land 

Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command ; 

And  there's  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countree 

But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 

Again,  the  devotion  to  duty  is  the  motive  sending  Sir  Laun- 
fal  forth ;  he  feels  compelled  to  seek  the  Grail.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  to  Lowell's  dialect  poems; 
but  still,  the  latter,  in  their  rebukes  to  the  shirker  of  duty  have 
placed  before  the  American  people  a  very  practical  and  em- 
phatic doctrine.  "What  Mr.  Robinson  Thinks,"  with  its  mock- 
ing refrain, 

But  John  P 

Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guverner  B. 
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is  a  vigorous  example.     It  is  evidently  a  heart-felt  conviction 

that  compelled  Lowell  to  say  : 

Obedience, —  'tis  the  great  tap-root  that  still, 

Knit  round  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not  stirred. 
Though  Heaven-loosed  tempests  spend  their  utmost  skill. 

Turning  again  to  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  destruction  of  pride.  Here  is  a  proud  knight,  a 
former  scorner  of  the  ugly  and  the  lowly,  sitting  and  eating,  like 
the  Knight  of  Israel,  with  the  despised  of  the  land.  And  what 
a  song  of  humility  is  "The  Changeling!" 

And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 
Alone  'neath  the  awful  sky. 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also : 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  sec 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me. 

As  a  corollary  to  these  principles  of  philosophy,  Lowell  natu- 
rally voices  that  sentiment,  hackneyed  perhaps  in  word,  but  alas! 
how  far  from  hackneyed  indeed:  "We  must  live  for  others." 
His  "  Biglow  Papers  "  are,  in  substance,  but  this  one  message  ; 
"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  speaks  the  same  words;  "The 
Present  Crisis"  sounds,  in  one  "dolorous  and  jarring  blast,"  the 
same  command  : 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 

In  spite  of  his  too  showy  qualities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

sum-total  of  his  literary  work  was  a  disappointment  to  himself, 

Lowell  has  not  infrequently  reached  far  down  into  the  depths 

of  the  soul's  experience  and  brought  forth  for  you  and  for  me  a 

living,  practical,  and  needed  thought  and  guide. 

Lastly,  let  us  listen  to  the  half-wild  utterances  of  a  man  who 

indeed  seems  destined  to  be  "the  puzzle  of  the  ages" — Walt 

Whitman.     Perhaps  Lowell's  words  about  Poe  may  truthfully  be 

applied  to  Whitman  : 

Three-fifths  of  him  genius  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge 

Who  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  pentameters, 

In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense  damn  meters. 

But  what  a  world  of  suggestiveness  and  philosophy  is  in  that 

three-fifths ! 
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Here  is  a  man  who  knows  men.  He  is  rough,  perhaps  un- 
couth. He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  deck-hand  and  the 
college  professor,  and  he  likes  them  both.  He  has  worked 
among  many  classes  and  under  many  conditions.  Surely,  his 
words,  if  based  on  experience,  should  be  of  exceptional  value. 
Stripped  of  all  affectations,  superfluous  words,  "barbaric  yawps," 
and  Whitmanian  rhythm,  these  doctrines  seem  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed :  the  absolute  equality  of  men  of  all  kinds,  colors,  na- 
tures, and  occupations;  the  rational,  healthy  life  based  on  actual 
contact  with  Nature ;  the  call  for  individual  independence ;  the 
demand  for  indomitable  optimism ;  and  an  unwavering  faith  in 
a  great  future  for  mankind. 

No  argument  seems  able  to  move  Whitman  from  the  opinion 
that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  "No  dainty  dolce  affettuo- 
so  I,"  he  cries,  and  he  immediately  proceeds  to  make  the  first 
last  and  the  last  first 

Allons !  Whoever  you  are,  come  travel  with  me. 

Time  after  time  he  repeats  the  declaration : 

None  but  are  accepted,  none  but  shall  be  dear  to  me. 

He  asks: 

What  is  it  I  interchange  so  suddenly  with  strangers  ? 
What  with  some  driver  as  I  ride  on  the  seat  by  his  side  ? 
What  with  some  fisherman  drawing  his  seine  by  the  shore  as  I 
walk  by  and  pause  ? 

and  throughout  all  his  poems  he  answers, — the  recognition  of 
soul-equality. 

Surely,  a  man  who  has  reached  such  a  noble  stage  in  the 
growth  of  his  soul  has  been  touched  by  some  vastly  effectual  in- 
fluence. What  is  it?  Whitman  declares  it  to  be  actual,  daily 
contact  with  Nature.  And  by  Nature  he  means,  not  the  great 
general  conception  that  Bryant  had  in  mind,  but  rather  the  ob- 
jects which  go  to  make  up  the  whole, — trees,  fruit,  grass,  and 
dirt  His  plea  for  Nature  is  firm  and  without  semblance  of 
doubt : 

Whoever  you  are,  come  forth  !  or  man  or  woman,  come  forth ! 
You  must  not  stay  sleeping  and  dallying  there  in  the  house, 
though  you  built  it,  or  though  It  has  been  built  for  you. 
7 
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Here  indeed  is  a  poet  who  has  taught  what  science  is  teaching 
at  this  hour, —  the  doctrine  that  the  wild-wood  and  the  far  scene 
and  the  open  sky  will  cure  the  ills  of  body  and  soul : 

Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road, 

Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 

The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading  wherever  I  choose. 

Peace  is  there,  and  there  only.     The  city  may  be  attractive : 

Smartly  attired,  countenance  smiling,  form  upright,  death  under 

the  breast-bones,  hell  under  the  skull-bones, 
Under  the  broad-cloth  and  gloves,  under  the  ribbons  and  artificial 

flowers, 

but  far  in  the  forest  are 

Lilac  and  star  and  bird  twined  with  the  chant  of  my  soul, 
There  in  the  fragrant  pines  and  the  cedars  dusk  and  dim. 

Every  man,  believes  Whitman,  must  work  out  his  own  guide 
and  destiny:  for 

Wisdom  is  of  the  soul,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  is  its  own  proof. 
As  for  himself  he  has  declared  that 

From  this  hour  I  ordain  myself  loosed  of  limits  and  imaginary  lines. 
Henceforth  I  ask  not  good-fortune,  I  myself  am  good-fortune. 
Henceforth  I  whimper  no  more,  postpone  no  more,  need  nothing. 

It  is  a  wonderful  philosophy — for  a  strong  man.  But,  says 
Whitman,  every  man  may  be  strong  if  he  will  but  go  back  to 
the  concrete  elements  of  Nature;  for  therefrom  come  "health, 
defiance,  gayety,  self-esteem,  curiosity/ '  Only  dare  to  go  forth, 
seeking  and  welcoming  the  inevitable  results  of  natural  thinking 
and  natural  doing,  and  you  shall  be  free : 

Darest  thou  now,  O  soul, 

Walk  out  with  me  toward  the  unknown  region, 

Where  neither  ground  is  for  the  feet,  nor  any  path  to  follow? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  proof  of  Whitman's  optimism  ; 
every  word  quoted  above  shows  clearly  his  hopeful,  joyful  faith. 
He  declares  that  everything,  every  person,  in  the  natural  state, 
is  good : 

I  think  whatever  I  shall  meet  on  the  road  I  shall  like,  and  whoever 

beholds  me  shall  like  me, 
I  think  whoever  I  see  must  be  happy. 
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Nowhere  is  his  hopefulness  shown  better  than  in  his  visions  of 
our  nation's  greatness ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities  and  lack 
of  coherence,  his  view  of  democracy  and  nationalism  is  broader 
than  that  of  any  other  American  poet  He  seemed  to  see  at 
one  glance 

My  own  Manhattan  with  spires,  and  the  sparkling  and  hurrying  tides, 

and  the  ships, 
The  varied  and  ample  land,  the  South  and  the  North  in  the  light,  Ohio's 

shores  and  flashing  Missouri, 
And  ever  the  far-spreading  prairies  covered  with  grass  and  corn. 

But  even  this  view  is  not  broad  enough ;  he  must  needs  include 
every  human  being,  the  world.  All  things,  all  beings  are  grow- 
ing better.  What  a  faith  it  is,  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  is  the 
best  day  the  world  has  ever  known !  Yet  it  is  the  prevailing 
tone  of  Whitman's  philosophy : 

Of  life  immense  in  passion,  pulse,  and  power, 
Cheerful,  for  freest  action  formed  under  the  laws  divine, 
The  modern  man  I  sing. 

Such,  then,  it  would  seem,  are  the  leading  phases  of  the  philoso- 
phy set  forth  by  American  poets.  Only  the  very  greatest  of 
these  musical  thinkers  have  been  selected ;  for  these  are  repre- 
sentative of  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  guide  for  living. 
Briefly  the  page  containing  America's  gift  to  the  Book  of 
Thought,  which  the  world  is  yet  writing,  may  be  summarized 
thus: 

Bryant — 

The  healing  power  of  Nature. 

The  excellence  of  purity. 

The  absolute  power  of  God  over  man's  destiny. 

Emerson  — 

The  teaching  power  of  Nature. 
The  usefulness  of  everything. 
Individual  independence. 

Longfellow  — 

"Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all." 
"Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining." 
The  invincible  power  of  human  love. 
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Whittier— 

Absolute  faith  in  God. 
The  beauty  of  righteousness. 
Unswerving  patriotism. 
The  dignity  of  the  lowly. 

Holmes — 

Soul-endeavor. 

Lowell — 

The  equality  of  all  men. 
Devotion  to  duty. 
The  destruction  of  pride. 
The  value  of  living  for  others. 

Whitman — 

The  absolute  equality  of  all  men. 
The  rational,  healthy,  life  based  on  actual  con- 
tact with  Nature. 
The  call  for  individual  independence. 
Indomitable  optimism. 
Unwavering  faith  in  a  great  future  for  mankind. 

A  noble  contribution,  is  it  not?  That  it  is  an  incomplete  one 
must  be  admitted.  So  far,  Patriotism  has  not  been  sung  in  a 
truly  noble  strain ;  the  poet  of  the  city  and  of  its  philosophy  has 
not  spoken  clearly ;  and,  above  all,  few,  if  any,  have  sung  that 
life  is  worth  living  for  life's  sake,  that  existence  is  in  itself  a  won- 
derful reward.  But,  in  spite  of  these  things  which  have  been 
left  undone,  it  is  a  wise  utterance  from  so  young  a  philosopher. 

It  is  a  pity  that  day  by  day  men  go  on  in  the  same  worried, 
grasping,  soul-deadening  career  and  listen  not  to  these  whom 
all  men,  practical,  money-making  men,  must  admit  to  have  spo- 
ken Truth. 

And  I  thought  how  like  these  chimes 
Are  the  poet's  airy  rhymes. 
All  his  rhymes  and  roundelays, 
His  conceits,  and  songs,  and  ditties, 
From  the  belfry  of  his  brain, 
Scattered  downward,  though  in  vain, 
On  the  roofs  and  stones  of  cities  I 
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For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 
Under  its  curtain  cannot  hear, 
And  by  day  men  go  their  ways 
Hearing  the  music  as  they  pass, 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas ! 
Than  the  hollow  sound  of  brass. 

Yet  the  excellent  is  winning.  Today,  it  has  been  said,  there  is 
among  ordinary  men  more  reading  and  less  talking  of  poetry 
than  ever  before.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  in  American  verse  a 
mighty  influence  for  good ;  for  it  is  an  earnest  note,  an  individu- 
al note,  a  note  vibrant  with  the  independent  thinking  individu- 
ality of  the  best  Americanism. 

Carl  Holliday. 

The  Alabama  State  Normal  College,  Jacksonville. 


THOMAS  UNDERWOOD  DUDLEY:  AN  APPRECIATION 

The  state  of  Virginia,  which  gave  him  birth  and  education — 
Kentucky,  to  whose  highest  servcie  all  his  maturer  powers  were 
devoted — The  University  of  the  South,  whose  beloved  Chan- 
cellor he  was — the  South,  the  Church,  the  Nation,  each  of 
which  in  an  unusual  degree  he  represented  and  illustrated — can 
not  let  wholly  die  the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  the  subject  of 
this  notice.  We  live  upon  the  examples  and  through  the  spirit 
and  influence  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  even  a  little,  to  carry 
us  beyond  ourselves  and  raise  us  above  ourselves.  Much  has 
been  said  about  Bishop  Dudley  which  will  better  deserve  preser- 
vation than  what  will  be  said  here,  and  yet  which  will  probably 
not  be  preserved.  I  know  of  no  fitter  medium  through  which 
all  we  who  knew  and  loved  him  best  can  perpetuate  the  sense 
of  what  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  our  common  friend  than  the 
pages  of  The  Sewanee  Review.  And  while  multitudes  of  others 
are  otherwise  better  qualified,  there  is  none  other  than  myself 
upon  whom  the  obligation  so  rests  to  acknowledge  and  interpret 
that  debt  Together  we  entered  upon  manhood  and  together 
we  reached,  so  far  at  least  as  he  was  concerned,  the  limit  of  life 
in  an  intimacy  and  a  community  of  experience  into  which  there 
was  none  other  to  enter.  I  propose  no  formal  biography,  but 
only  such  an  interpretation  and  estimate  of  the  man  as  will  ex- 
press for  us  what  we  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  him  living,  and 
what  we  have  lost  and  lament  in  him  dead. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  other  man  has  lived  among  us  who 
was  so  remembered  and  who  so  continued  to  the  end  to  be 
known  as  the  school  and  college  boy  he  had  been.  The  imme- 
diately ensuing  four  years  of  bloody  fratricidal  war  could  not  ef- 
face the  impression  of  the  Tom  Dudley  of  Lewis  Coleman's 
School  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  knew  not  how  other- 
wise either  to  explain  or  to  express  the  fact  than  to  say,  in  the 
language  of  that  time  of  life,  that  he  was  more  of  a  boy — and 
more  kinds  of  a  boy — than  any  other  of  his  time.     What  that 
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means  must  be  understood  before  we  can  begin  otherwise  or  fur- 
ther understand  our  subject 

Tom  Dudley  was  one  of  a  number  of  Richmond  boys  who 
were  his  intimates  at  school  and  college,  and  some  of  whom  were 
subsequently  of  scarcely  less  mark  than  he.  His  father  was  the 
more  than  popular,  the  beloved,  City  Sergeant  of  Richmond, 
and  it  gave  the  son  something  of  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
whole  city.  It  unconsciously  prepared  him  to  be  in  some  sort 
a  public  character.  Without  in  the  least  seeking  or  striving  for 
it  he  could  not  help  being  of  the  whole  school,  of  the  whole  uni- 
versity. The  rest  of  us,  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  students, 
belonged  to  our  little  circles.  No  narrow  lines  circumscribed 
him.  He  knew  and  was  known  of  all.  And  somehow  he  sel- 
dom forgot  and  was  never  forgotten.  He  went,  and  held  his 
own,  with  the  very  best  students.  He  was  himself  not  the  very 
best  only  because  there  was  so  much  else  that  he  could  not  help 
being,  and  being  in.  He  was  in  all  the  brightest  and  choicest 
social  life  of  the  University,  and  not  altogether  out  of  its  dissipa- 
tion* He  was  beyond  compare  the  most  socially  gifted  boy 
and  young  man  of  his  day.  He  could  sing  the  best  song,  tell 
die  best  story,  be  quick  with  the  brightest  repartee,  say  the 
wittiest  thing,  make  the  most  humorous  speech.  Men  who 
knew  him  only  on  that  side,  thought  that  was  his  only  side  and 
have  expressed  surprise  if  not  skepticism  at  his  growth  and 
greatness  in  quite  other  directions.  Unquestionably  his  versa- 
tility, his  quickness  to  see  and  impulse  to  enter  into  everything, 
his  many-sided  sympathy  and  enjoyment  was  an  ever-present 
snare  to  him,  and  one  from  which  he  could  not  always  escape. 
But  there  were  indeed,  from  the  very  first,  other  and  more  seri- 
ous sides  to  him  than  those  of  his  more  frivolous  contemporaries 
who  can  remember  only  his  frivolity,  could  dream  of  at  the  time. 

Whether  in  his  own  deeper  nature  or  through  the  faithful  and 
constant  influence  of  a  strong  and  believing  mother,  there  was 
in  Tom  Dudley  at  his  so-called  wildest,  a  strain  of  earnest — not 
only  aspiration,  but — purpose.  It  was  often  lost  sight  of,  but — 
though  he  himself  felt  so  at  times — it  was  never  lost  By  the 
time  he  left  the  University  with  his  Master's  degree,  the  decision 
of  his  life  had  been  practically  made,  though  his  actual  career 
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was  for  some  years  longer  in  doubt  A  year  or  two  of  teaching, 
then  four  years  of  military  service,  most  of  it  in  the  not  over  spir- 
tually-helpful  atmosphere  of  the  Capital  of  the  Confederacy,  left 
him  at  the  close,  of  the  same  mind  with  which  he  had  left  the  Uni- 
versity, and  within  a  few  months  he  was  pursuing  his  preparation 
for  the  ministry  at  the  Alexandria  Seminary.  Once  in  his  cho- 
sen vocation  there  was  never  any  question  of  the  sincerity  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  all  the  functions  of 
his  holy  office.  He  quickly  rose  into  public  notice  and  within  a 
few  years  was  a  leading  rector  in  one  of  the  leading  churches  of 
Baltimore.  A  very  few  years  more  and  he  was  first,  assistant- 
bishop,  and  then  bishop  of  the  great  diocese  of  Kentucky. 

These  few  facts  of  his  public  career  are  given  only  as  a  basis 
for  the  measurement  and  estimate  of  the  man  himself  For, 
after  all,  it  was  not  his  offices  nor  his  official  discharge  of  their 
duties  but  his  personality,  by  which  Bishop  Dudley  was  distin- 
guished above  his  fellows.  In  that  one  respect  he  was  sui  generis, 
unique  and  unapproachable.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he 
was  always  a  striking,  generally  an  eloquent,  and  sometimes,  on 
special  and  ever-to-be-remembered  occasions,  a  great  preacher 
or  speaker.  All  the  arts  of  his  childhood,  his  story-telling,  his 
natural  power  of  dramatic  effect,  his  cultivated  voice  and  inimit- 
able facial  expression,  the  trained  ease  of  his  perfect  self-posses- 
sion and  self-forgetfulness  on  any  occasion  and  in  any  presence, 
— all  these  gave  him  from  the  start,  an  advantage  in  public  speak- 
ing of  which  he  made  full  use  and  which  he  fully  improved. 

For  the  same  reason  that  he  was  not  at  the  close  of  his  scho- 
lastic career  an  accomplished  scholar,  although  he  could  have 
been  so,  Bishop  Dudley  was  not  at  the  height  of  his  ecclesiastic- 
al career  a  profound  theologian,  though  he  might  have  been  so. 
He  had  mental  capacity  enough  to  have  equalled  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  he  was  too  quickly  alive  and  too  easily  drawn 
to  too  many  things  and  in  too  many  directions  to  allow  himself 
to  become  in  any  true  sense  a  student  or  a  thinker.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  moment  and  of  the  occasion  and  the  matter  in  hand. 
His  greatest  triumphs  of  oratory  were,  not  of  course  as  to  matter 
but  as  to  inspiration,  extemporaneous,  and  arose  from  his  happy 
faculty  of  catching  or  striking  the  occasion,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
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wing.  Nothing  that  he  said  or  wrote  will  probably  live,  but 
they  served  their  purpose  at  the  time,  and  very  little  that  is  said 
or  written  does  that  much  so  well 

As  in  readiness  of  speech  so  in  promptness  of  interest  and 
action  Bishop  Dudley  was  always  in  the  forefront  of  the  Church's 
movements.  He  was  easily  to  be  counted  among  the  three  or 
four  most  prominent  bishops.  He  was  chairman  by  election  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  in  General  Convention.  It  was  his  im- 
pulse and  disposition  to  be  at  the  front  in  everything  he  was  in. 
It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  in  the  unambitious  or  less  successful 
among  us  to  charge  such  a  man  with  the  restless  spirit  of  person- 
al ambition.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  self-seeking,  love  of  prominence  and  power,  in  the 
breasts  even  of  bishops.  We  have  only  the  common  stuff  of  hu- 
manity to  make  bishops  of,  and  the  act  of  ordination  and  conse- 
cration does  not  eliminate  the  alloy.  But  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  better  understanding  of  ambition.  When  nature 
fits  a  man  to  be  at  the  front  of  affairs,  she  endows,  or  ought  to  en- 
dow, him  with  a  corresponding  instinct  and  impulse  to  be  there. 
The  failure  to  do  so,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  necessary  self-as- 
sertion in  the  man,  met  with  the  unqualified  reprobation  of  the 
ancients.  A  man's  desires  and  ambitions  should  be  commensu- 
rate with  his  qualifications  and  merits.  To  want  little  when  fit- 
ted and  qualified  for  much — was  mikropsuchy  or  pusillanimity. 
Ambition,  or  the  hunger  for  prominence  and  influence  and  pow- 
er, has  other  elements  and  springs  in  it  than  mere  self-seeking. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  the  man's  outfit  to  render  all  the  ser- 
vice that  is  in  him.  If  there  was  in  Bishop  Dudley  something 
of  what  is  called  "the  politician,"  the  disposition  to  manage  or 
"run"  things, — it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  of  the  weaknesses  common  to  us  all.  It  is  enough  to  affirm 
that  there  was  enough  of  the  gold  of  right  impulse  and  true  and 
high  motive  to  carry  very  easily  what  of  alloy  was  there  to  tem- 
per it 

But  it  is  yet  more  intimately  and  individually  the  man  whom 
I  wish  more  particularly  to  recall  and  embalm  in  our  memories. 
It  was  his  great  heart,  his  deep  and  faithful  affections,  his  loyalty 
to  principles  and  persons — the  richness  of  his  emotional,  even 
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more  than  the  brilliancy  of  his  mental  nature — which  endeared 
him  so  much  to  us  all.  One  of  the  first  remarks  from  him  that 
struck  me  in  his  youth  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  great  inti- 
macy between  himself  and  his  father.  As  a  member  of  the 
household  not  infrequently  afterwards,  I  came  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful  confidence  between  himself  and  his  parents  even 
through  times  when  he  was  most  insecure  and  they  most  uncer- 
tain of  him.  What  he  was  afterwards  in  his  own  family  and 
with  his  own  children  only  they  have  full  authority  to  say.  But 
it  can  be  no  secret  to  any  who  thoroughly  knew  him.  I  have 
full  right  to  speak  of  him  only  as  his  friends  knew  him.  And  in 
all  my  experience  he  gave  more  depth  and  richness  to  the  mean- 
ing of  friendship  than  any  man  I  have  known.  Once  a  friend 
he  was  so  always  without  change  or  diminution.  And  while  in- 
timately so,  of  course,  to  not  very  many,  he  was  friend  to  more 
than  is  possible  to  ordinary  men.  Retentive  in  mind,  he  was  even 
more  so  in  feeling  and  affection,  and  it  was  a  constant  surprise  to 
friends  the  longest  and  furtherest  separated  from  to  find  how  ex- 
actly he  was  to  them  what  he  had  been  not  far  from  fifty  years  be- 
fore. The  "fifty  years  before"  which  had  largely  faded  out  of 
their  minds  and  hearts  was  fresh  and  living  in  his. 

The  above  traits  taken  in  just  the  generous  composition  that 
constituted  Bishop  Dudley  will  account  for  the  large  hold  which 
he  laid  upon  his  time,  and  for  the  wide  vacuum  which  his  going 
has  left  behind.  There  are  others  left  behind,  large  in  many  of  the 
ways  in  which  he  was  large.  We  value  them  highly  for  them- 
selves. There  cannot  be  another  either  Tom  Dudley  or  Bishop 
Dudley.  Intimately  alone  with  a  friend,  brilliantly  giving  life  to 
a  social  function,  eloquently  responding  to  every  thought  or 
emotion  of  an  audience,  quick  and  alert  and  ready  in  council — 
in  any  act  or  relation,  who  can  take  just  the  place  left  empty  by 
his  translation  to  other  spheres  and  other  activities ! 

The  name  and  location  of  our  Review — although  in  fact  as 
in  purpose  the  Sewanee  Review  is  no  more  of  Sewanee  than  of 
any  of  the  other  centres  which  it  equally  represents — might  yet 
justify  a  brief  appreciation  of  what  he  was  to  The  University  of 
the  South,  of  which  he  had  been  for  the  second  time  elected 
Chancellor. 
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Tom  Dudley  grew  up  in  the  height  of  the  educational  revival 
that  culminated  in  Virginia  just  before  the  war.  The  University 
had  created  the  University  Schools,  and  the  Schools  were  mak- 
ing the  University.  Teaching  had  become  a  permanent  profes- 
sion, and  the  Masters  of  Arts  who,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dozen  a 
year,  represented  the  turned  out  product  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, were  going  into  it  almost  without  exception.  Dudley  had 
entered  the  University  from  Lewis  Coleman's  University  School, 
and  when  Mr.  Coleman  went  to  the  University  as  Professor  of 
Latin,  Dudley  became  tutor  under  him,  a  position  in  which  the 
war  found  him.  All  this  gave  him  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Virginia  ideals  and  methods  of  education,  and  prepared 
him  for  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  educational  schemes  and 
enterprises  in  general.  I  have  already  indicated  a  deeper 
ground  still  for  this  interest  The  boy-nature  never  lost  and  the 
boy-life  never  grown  old  in  himself  drew  him  irresistibly  to  all 
aggregations  of  boys  and  young  men.  He  lived  over  and  kept 
green  and  fresh  his  own  boyhood  in  the  atmosphere  of  college 
life  wherever  he  found  it.  So  Bishop  Dudley  from  the  moment 
he  entered  into  the  system  of  TJie  University  of  the  South  was 
predestined  to  become  its  Chancellor.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
not  to  want  the  position  —  for  itself,  and  for  the  great  relation 
into  which  it  brought  him  with  a  great  enterprise  wholly  after  his 
own  heart  And  in  it  he  wholly  endeared  himself  to  the  Uni- 
versity, from  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  the  youngest  Grammar 
School  boy,  simply  by  his  instantaneous  power  of  understanding 
and  entering  into  and  sympathizing  with  everything  in  it  There 
was  no  respect  in  which  Bishop  Dudley  showed  more  his  native 
tact  and  his  wise  experience  than  his  application  of  the  princi- 
ple that  all  a  Chancellor  or  a  Board  of  Trustees  can  do — and 
there  is  very  much  they  can  do — can  be  done  effectively  only 
through  a  determined  and  complete  understanding  and  sympathy 
and  cooperation  with  the  local  administration,  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor and  Faculties  of  the  Institution.  If  any  one  should  ask 
what  Bishop  Dudley  added  materially,  educationally,  or  admin- 
istratively to  the  life  of  the  University  of  which  he  was  so  long 
the  Chancellor,  there  may  be  many  answers,  but  the  suffi- 
cient answer  to  Sewanee  itself  would  be:  "What  he  was  to  us 
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in  his  life,  for  inspiration,  for  comfort,  and  for  help,  can  only  be 
measured  by  and  be  expressed  in  terms  of  our  own  experience 
of  the  loss  we  have  suffered  in  his  death !" 

William  Porcher  DuBose. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


REVIEWS 

THE   BIOGRAPHY   OF  AN    AMERICAN 

History  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Pioneer,  Patriot,  Soldier,  Politician, 
President.  By  Augustus  C.  Buell.  With  Portraits.  Two  volumes. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

These  volumes,  dedicated  by  their  author  "To  the  embodi- 
ment in  our  times  of  the  Jacksonian  spirit,  Theodore  Roosevelt," 
are  primarily  intended  to  emphasize  that  of  which  much  has  late- 
ly been  both  written  and  spoken,  viz.,  the  "American"  spirit 
The  methods  and  results  are  consequently  very  much  like  those 
of  the  same  author's  "Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American 
Navy,"  a  work  which  in  genuine  attractiveness  and  lively  inter- 
est proved  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  services  and  personality  of 
its  subject  Mr.  Buell  has  since  died,  having  lived  to  complete 
the  present  work  and  hand  it  to  the  publishers,  but  without  hav- 
ing been  granted  the  privilege  of  looking  over  the  proof  sheets. 
Some  discrepancies  and  unevennesses  necessarily  result,  but  this 
biography  is  still  an  absorbing  and  fascinating  work.  The  read- 
er who  takes  it  up  is  not  likely  to  put  it  down  for  good  until 
both  volumes  are  read, — a  safe  and  fair  test,  whatever  defects  in 
details  may  be  objected  to. 

This  work,  while  no  doubt  the  immediate  result  of  the  success  of 
the  "  Paul  Jones,"  yet  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  life-time  of  convic- 
tion and  study  for  itself.  It  is  an  enthusiastic  labor  of  love ;  the 
author  had  it  in  his  bones.  His  family  before  him  were  Jackson 
Democrats;  "the  first  book  I  ever  read,"  he  declares,  "was 
Judge  Alexander  Walker's  'Jackson  and  New  Orleans'."  The 
author  seems  to  have  made  a  painstaking  study  of  all  the  mate- 
rial he  could  put  his  hands  on  and  to  have  taken  every  care  in 
the  initial  preparation  ;  and  then  in  the  end  to  have  made  a  rath- 
er hurried  putting  together  of  this  material  in  the  actual  tran- 
scription. But  this  in  noway  affects  the  real  value  of  the  work. 
The  author's  intention  was  to  write  a  popular  book.  He  was  a 
journalist  by  profession  and  method,  and  wished  to  make  a  "live" 
book  or  none  at  all.  His  purpose  was  to  "realize"  Jackson,  and 
this  can  best  be  done,  after  accumulating  all  the  material  and 
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once  forming  a  definite  conception,  by  driving  direct  ahead  and 
writing  in  a  continuous  stream.  There  are,  in  consequence, 
some  repetitions,  some  trivial  errors  in  statement  and  uneven- 
nesses  in  style ;  but  the  work  is  very  life-like,  at  times  even  bril- 
liant, pulsating  with  personality  and  rich  with  native  flavor. 
Nor  may  it  be  denied  that  there  has  been  gathered  up  impor- 
tant material  not  before  given  in  any  life  of  Jackson. 

There  are  no  foot-notes,  no  learned  and  critical  apparatus,  al- 
though when  the  author  quotes  in  the  body  of  his  narrative,  he 
tells  from  whom.  The  judgments  passed  are  the  result  of  con- 
viction rather  than  the  review  of  other  men's  opinions.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  author  lives  Jackson  over  again.  He  sympathizes 
very  far  with  Burr  against  what  he  believes  are  Jefferson's  perse- 
cutions. He  hates  cordially  New  England's  selfish  conserva- 
tism, and  he  cares  very  little  more  for  the  old  democracy  of  the 
aristocratic  Virginia  leaders,  viewing  it  with  undisguised  impa- 
tience and  even  contempt  His  feelings  are  all  with  Jackson 
and  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  West;  and  among  the  lead- 
ers of  Jackson's  time,  he  regards  Calhoun  as  a  hypocrite  and 
Clay  as  very  much  of  a  scoundrel.  Particularly  he  despises 
England  and  the  English,  who  are  worse  than  Indians  and  half- 
breeds,  while  the  Spaniards  are  actual  angels  to  them.  Some- 
thing like  these  frank  expressions  seem  to  have  been  Jackson's 
own  feelings  and  beliefs,  and  in  the  effort  to  portray  Jackson  for 
us  as  he  was,  they  have  seemingly  become  also  Mr.  Buell's. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  is  told  in  far  greater  detail  than 
any  other  episode  in  the  "  History."  The  pictures  of  the  Tennessee 
frontier,  Alabama  and  the  Southwest  Territory  as  the  abode  of 
the  Indians — witness  the  wealth  of  Indian  names  still  to  be 
found  in  Alabama  and  Southwestern  geography — the  mixture 
of  peoples  in  the  New  Orleans  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
the  unformed  conditions  in  the  Georgia  borderland  and  the  state 
of  Spanish  Florida,  are  presented  with  marked  vividness.  These 
portions  of  the  book  are  not  only  the  freshest  and  most  roman- 
tic, but  they  reveal  most  clearly  the  character  of  Jackson  and 
explain  his  career. 

The  game,  or  better,  business,  of  politics  is  looked  at  practic- 
ally.    It  is  a  practical  American  journalist  who  is  here  talking  to 
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men  of  the  same  ilk  whom  he  has  known.  Jackson  is  a  hero, 
but  he  is  not  faultless.  His  duelling,  his  occasional  drinking, 
his  quarrels,  are  as  frankly  commented  on  as  the  noble  home- 
life  which  shows  the  tender  relations  with  his  mother  and  his  wife, 
the  high  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  the  intrepid  courage  of 
the  man,  are  set  forth.  Mr.  Buell  loves  a  popular  hero,  whether 
in  Paul  Jones  or  in  Andrew  Jackson.  He  believes  in  and  hon- 
ors humanity,  humanness,  courage,  a  fighter,  even  a  duellist ;  one 
who  can  drink  with  a  friend  and  shoot  an  enemy  upon  com- 
punction ;  one  who  may  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  but  ac- 
complishes something ;  one  who,  even  if  in  the  wrong  way,  may 
be  counted  on  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  end. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  be  fair,  a  determination  not  to  be  controlled  by 
bias  and  to  bring  to  bear  a  spirit  of  judicial  fairness.  In  many 
instances,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Dickinson  duel,  the  Benton 
quarrel,  the  extreme  acts  in  the  Southwest  and  Florida,  when 
Jackson  anticipates  and  directs  instead  of  follows  the  tardy  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  the  war  with  the  United  States  Bank  and  else- 
where, the  author  marshals  the  facts  and  seems  to  wish  to  pre- 
sent the  case  at  least  fairly.  He  is  not  bent  on  making  his  hero 
a  paragon,  but  he  is  trying  to  explain  his  course  and  make  him 
human  and  living,  and  he  balks  at  nothing.  This  is  the  great 
advantage  which  Mr.  Buell's  biography  has  over  Parton's  thor- 
ough work  and  Mr.  Buell's  book  thus  gives  a  far  truer  picture  of 
the  real  Jackson  than  Parton's  volumes.  In  the  off-hand  dicta 
expressed  on  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  other  political  opponents  of 
Jackson,  our  author  is  avowedly  giving  expression  to  the  popu- 
lar partisan  Jacksonian  prejudices  of  the  day. 

According  to  the  journalist's  creed  a  book  must  be  first  inter- 
esting to  be  convincing ;  and  this  book  is  interesting.  Only  the 
salient  features  are  taken,  the  outline  given,  the  psychological 
moment  caught,  to  make  the  portrait  clear  and  striking.  For 
this,  references  and  notes  and  supersubtleties  of  refinement 
would  be  in  the  way.  The  method  is  panoramic  and  even  dra- 
matic. It  may  and  does  err  in  points,  but  these  are  of  no  mo- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  total  impression  made.  For  in- 
stance, there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of  William  and  Willie 
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(pronounced  Wiley)  Blount,  and  Jackson's  law  partner  and  life 
friend  was  John  (not  Thomas)  Overton.  But  the  portraiture  is 
essentially  consistent  from  first  to  last,  and  so  we  feel  is  really 
truthful.  Obvious  imperfections  and  infirmities  are  even  empha- 
sized because  they  leave  Jackson  all  the  more  life-like,  and  dis- 
play his  real  greatness  despite  these  and  with  these. 

The  readableness,  enjoyment  and  instructiveness,  of  the  vol- 
umes admit  of  no  doubt,  and  there  can  be  as  little  that  they  will 
take  high  rank  as  a  frank  interpretation  of  human  nature  and  of 
genuine  character,  by  one  who  knew  men  and  judged  men  by 
broad  standards.  As  a  notable  Tennesseean  of  the  fifty  years 
following  Jackson,  has  said:  "Taking  the  century  from  1750  to 
1850  Andrew  Jackson  is  more  completely  and  eminently  the 
type  and  representative  of  the  genuine  American  man  at  his  best 
and,  in  some  respects,  at  his  worst,  than  any  other  man  in  our 
History." 


THE   LETTERS   OF   AN    ENGLISH    LIBERAL 

Letters  of  Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Gladstone.  Edited,  with  an  introduc- 
tory Memoir,  by  Herbert  Paul.  With  two  plates.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

Mr.  Morley's  notable  "Life  of  Gladstone"  has  made  all  rela- 
tions with  him  and  any  new  light  thrown  upon  him  a  matter  of 
more  than  ordinary  moment  The  letters  of  Lord  Acton  to 
Gladstone's  daughter  possess,  indeed,  this  interest,  but  it  is  only 
a  secondary  one.  Nor  even  is  the  fact  that  the  striking  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History,  now  in  course  of  realization,  was  planned 
by  Lord  Acton,  the  justification  for  publishing  his  letters.  Both 
of  these  circumstances  may  add  to  the  timeliness  of  the  publi- 
cation ;  but  it  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  Lord  Acton's  rich 
and  remarkable  personality  to  have  any  one  but  himself  the 
cause.  His  own  great  knowledge,  and  clear  grasp  of  men  and 
things,  his  striking  opinions  on  current  issues  of  life  and  the  day, 
are  sufficient  reward.  These  opinions,  besides  revealing  a  rarely 
sympathetic  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  show  a  burning  zeal  for 
truth  and  liberty.  They  consist  of  political  issues,  historical 
questions,  theological  speculations,  the  content  of  old  aad  new 
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books,  the  personality  of  public  men — matters  intellectual, 
spiritual  and  social,  always  elevated  and  serene. 

Lord  Acton's  was  an  interesting,  indeed,  in  many  ways  a  unique 
personality.  A  practical  minded  Englishman  and  a  Rom- 
an Catholic,  a  liberal  and  even  independent  thinker,  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  very  necessity  of  his  intellectual  make-up,  to  Ultra- 
montanism  and  extreme  conservatism  in  thought,  whether  in 
State,  or  in  Church.  Naturally  a  Liberal  in  politics,  with  high 
ideals  as  to  certain  principles,  he  was  both  intellectually  and 
spiritually  sympathetic  with  and  akin  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
tatter's  policies.  He  was  noted  for  his  prudence  and  his  wisdom, 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  foreign  languages  and  his  wide 
reading,  his  great  sociability  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
best  minds  in  public,  social,  and  scholarly  life  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Paul  is  interpretative  of  the 
letters  which  follow,  and  after  reading  these  letters  one  is  apt  to 
come  back  to  Mr.  Paul's  essay  to  note  definite  points  of  charac- 
terization. It  is  high  company  that  one  has  been  keeping. 
Lord  Acton's  mind  was  of  an  intellectual  and  highly  cultivated 
type,  which  glowed  with  an  ardor  for  liberality  and  liberty  and 
strength  of  principle  beyond  all  petty  considerations  and  mean- 
nesses. His  intimacy  with  the  Gladstone  family  was  a  natural 
outcome  of  his  sincere  interest  in  the  problems  of  Liberal  politics 
and  natural  affinity  with  a  man  of  Gladstone's  temper.  The 
letter's  addressed  to  Mary  Gladstone,  the  daughter,  during  the 
period  of  her  father's  ministry  in  the  early  eighties  (the  letters 
really  date  from  1879  to  1886)  rather  than  to  the  busy  states- 
man, were  meant  largely  for  family  consumption.  They  were 
at  the  same  time  personal,  too,  full  of  helpful  comment  from  one 
far  away — many  are  written  from  the  Riviera — who,  on  the 
outside,  yet  with  an  intimate  knowledge,  had  the  faculty  of  look- 
ing objectively,  calmly,  sanely,  wisely,  at  things.  His  views 
frankly  expressed  on  many  subjects  of  intimate  conversation, 
sometimes  on  delicate  points  in  the  Gladstone  administration, 
his  doubts  about  and  wishes  for  the  Irish,  his  zeal  for  movements 
often  unpopular,  his  tact  and  worldly  wisdom  and  little  hints  as 
to  social  procedure,  his  encouragement  and  applause  in  the 
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highest  sense  of  right  and  justice — all  must  have  stimulated  the 
family's  life  and  thought  and  aspiration.  The  correspondence 
must  have  been  helpful  to  him  as  well — his  being  a  surcharged 
mind,  ready  to  pour  out  its  convictions  and  emotions  upon  oc- 
casion. A  distinct  glow  is  imparted  to  many  of  the  letters,  an 
intellectual  fervor,  a  spiritual  heat. 

The  topics,  as  will  be  expected,  are  varied.*  The  richness  of 
mind  came  from  long  and  omniverous  reading  and  thinking  and 
personal  mingling  with  the  best  in  Europe.  He  knew  personal- 
ly all  the  noted  men  of  intellect  and  letters  and  statecraft,  and 
judged  them  personally.  Among  these  men  those  intellectually 
closest  seem  to  have  been  Dr.  Dollinger,  the  liberal  theologian, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  liberal  statesman,  and  he  naturally  strove 
to  bring  about  their  meeting.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  many  of 
his  opinions  of  vexatious  points  in  Church  history  and  polity  are 
of  the  highest  interest  He  distrusted  D* Israeli  fundamentally, 
and  so  frankly  disapproved  of  Gladstone's  eulogy  on  the  occasion 
of  his  great  opponent's  death.  If  we  could  not  lend  the  seal  of 
our  approval  to  D' Israeli  living,  why  to  D' Israeli  dead? — was  his 
rigid  reasoning.  The  period  of  these  letters  includes  also  the 
deaths  of  George  Eliot  and  Carlyle.  He  is  always  enthusiastic 
over  George  Eliot  as  a  kindred  intellectual  and  moral  force,  and 
seems  to  think  his  correspondent  is  not  sufficiently  so.  On  the 
other  hand  he  has  but  a  small  opinion  of  Carlyle :  he  had  read 
Coleridge  first  and  Carlyle  had  no  message  for  him.  "John 
Inglesant"  was  a  book  to  interest  him  greatly  and  to  incite  crit- 
icism, as  doubtless  some  of  Mrs.  Ward's  work  must  have  done 
later.     One  of  his  pet  dislikes  was  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol. 

Lord  Acton  was  sincere  and  intense,  a  high-minded  partisan 
on  principle,  but  with  a  mind  open  to  all  impressions  which 
might  lead  to  a  perception  of  the  truth.  His  own  book,  never 
to  be  written,  to  which  he  jocularly  refers  repeatedly  as  his  mas- 
terpiece-to-be which  the  world  is  waiting  and  anxious  for,  and 
imaginary  quotations  and  extracts  of  which  he  often  obtrudes,  is 
on  ■•Liberty."  This  word  with  its  connotation  of  ideas  may  be 
accepted  as  containing  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  thought 
and  life.  He  might  have  made  a  great  philosophical  historian  ; 
but  men  of  his  stamp  not  infrequently  acquire  and  seldom  write 
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— they  rather  pour  themselves  forth  in  monologues  like  Coleridge, 
or  in  letters,  as  here. 


NEW   VOLUMES  OF  STANDARD  POETRY 

The  Complete  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser.  With  an  Introduction  by 
William  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Life  by  J.  Walker  McSpad- 
den.    New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Selections  from  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Landor,  Tennyson,  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning,  Robert  Browning,  Clough,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Mor- 
ris, Swinburne.  Edited  with  reference  lists  and  notes  by  Curtis  Hidden 
Page.    Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

The  Greek  Poets.  An  Anthology.  By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  New 
York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  Poems  of  William  Morris.  Selected  and  edited  by  Percy  Robert  Col- 
well.     New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Whether  this  be  a  poetically  gifted  age  or  not,  it  is  an  age,  at 
least  outwardly,  very  much  interested  in  the  study  of  poetry. 
How  far  this  interest  is  genuine  and  is  continued  beyond  the 
school  and  college  days,  may  be  debated  ;  but  a  scanty  examin- 
ation of  catalogues  shows  that  poetry  and  the  poets  unquestion- 
ably constitute  the  great  body  of  literary  study  in  our  college 
and  university  courses.  We  are  at  least  critical,  and  should  be 
appreciative,  of  poetical  talent ;  and  perhaps  as  a  result,  a  gen- 
eration may  arise  to  produce  a  high  order  of  poetry,  unless 
our  interest  after  all  prove  to  be  but  an  affectation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  mere  questioning  amiability  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  Certainly  one  might  argue  that  this  interest  was  real 
from  the  number  of  volumes  of  and  about  poetry  issued  from 
the  press  for  class  use,  reference,  special  work,  and  personal  en- 
joyment Even  our  local  newspapers  fill  part  of  a  column  in 
every  issue  with  "Poems  You  Should  Know." 

All  four  of  the  volumes  noted  above,  are  intended  as  conven- 
ient and  moderately  priced  editions  for  the  use  of  the  student 
lover.  Professor  Trent's  introduction  to  the  works  of  Spenser, 
constituting  a  critical  summary,  is  a  fresh  contribution  and  esti- 
mate of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  Spenser's  poetry  to  us, 
in  spite  of  recognized  drawbacks,  and  the  study  contains  some 
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finely  drawn  and  happily  expressed  distinctions.  As  to  the  edi- 
tion itself,  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  the  spelling  of  the  origi- 
nal merely  transposed  to  modern  type,  to  give  variations  from  the 
original  editions,  to  furnish  a  glossary  of  obsolete  words,  and  to  add 
a  note  on  Spenser's  language  and  metre.  A  biographical  sketch 
of  Spenser  by  Mr.  J.  Walker  McSpadden,  increases  the  useful- 
ness of  the  book. 

Professor  Page's  "British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is 
a  volume  intended  particularly  for  college  classes,  yet  ought  to 
be  useful  to  other  readers.  The  fourth  volume  of  Ward's  "  Poets  " 
is  all  we  have  had  and  for  its  purpose  is  still  unsurpassed. 
The  present  work  has  wider  and  fuller  selections,  but  lacks  the 
critical  introductions  so  valuable  a  feature  in  Ward's  volumes. 
To  compensate  for  this,  however,  Professor  Page's  book  has 
good  bibliographies  —  possibly  too  general,  although  some  dis- 
crimination is  made  by  means  of  asterisks — which  presume  the 
presence  and  use  of  a  good  library.  The  two  works,  however, 
may  be  made  to  supplement  one  another,  and  the  student  who 
wishes  can  catch  the  spirit  of  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

There  are  many  excellent  features  of  Professor  Page's  volume. 
The  selections,  which  are  generously  full,  are  taken  from  the  fifteen 
leading  poets  of  the  century,  give  as  a  rule  none  but  complete 
poems  and  aim  to  give  all  the  best  of  each  poet's  work.  Many 
long  poems  are  given  entire :  Byron's  "  Manfred,"  Shelley's 
"Prometheus  Unbound,"  Scott's  "Marmion,"  Coleridge's  "An- 
cient Mariner"  and  "Christabel,"  Keats's  "Hyperion,"  two  of 
Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King" — "Guinevere"  and  "Morte 
d' Arthur" — Browning's  "Pippa  Passes,"  Mrs.  Browning's  "Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese,"  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum, "  Wil- 
liam Morris's  "Atalanta's  Race."  The  last  two  cantos  of  "Childe 
Harold"  stand  apart,  and  passages  from  "Don  Juan"  are  neces- 
sary exceptions.  Other  natural  exceptions — separable  by  their 
nature — are  the  Songs  from  Tennyson's  dramas  and  the  Hymn 
from  "Endymion."  And  yet  a  library  that  presumes  the  works 
of  reference  at  all  complying  with  the  demands  made  here  may 
also  presume  the  volumes  of  poetry,  the  complete  works  of  these 
authors.     While  this  volume  ought  to  be  and  will  be  helpful  as 
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a  guide  and  introduction,  yet  the  real  gain  is  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  possible  from  any  book  of  selections,  however  wisely  put 
together,  and  go  direct  to  the  full  work  of  the  master  himself. 
Nothing  can  ultimately  take  the  place,  even  for  the  student,  of 
personal  contact  with  the  spirit  in  every  phase  and  attitude  of 
the  master's  work. 

Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  has  long  been  favorably  known  as 
a  translator.  To  get  together  selections  from  the  best  and  rep- 
resentative versions  of  the  Greek  poets  in  English  is  valuable — 
indeed,  at  times,  more  valuable  than  enlivening.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  specimens,  and  one  may 
get  a  good  deal  of  food  for  the  endless  discussion  as  to  the  best 
way  of  translating  a  poet  Homer  is,  of  course,  chief  among  his 
fellows  and  has  seventy-nine  pages  of  translation  devoted  to  himt 
which  include  specimens  from  Chapman's  septenary  and  couplet, 
Pope's  distich,  Maguin's  eight-lined  stanzas  to  suggest  a  ballad 
structure,  Gladstone's  irregular  ode-like  form,  Dart's  hexameter, 
Tennyson's  blank  verse  and  others.  The  imitation  of  the  Greek 
spelling  is  employed,  as  witness  "  Alkaios,"  "  Aischylos,"  etc.  The 
translations  cover  the  entire  field  of  Greek  poetry — from  Homer 
to  the  Sicilian  idyllists,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  end 
with  Callimachus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Meleagrus.  They 
are  also  taken  from  the  most  varied  sources  in  our  English  liter- 
ature, and  some  not  signed  are  presumably  Mr.  Dole's  own. 
On  the  whole,  the  lyrical  poems  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  have 
most  successfully  charmed  English  reproducers.  The  volume 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  spirit  and  wide  character  of  Greek  poetry, 
and  even  more,  it  furnishes  a  ready  conception  of  the  multiplic- 
ity and  variety  of  translations  from  the  Greek  in  our  English  lit- 
erature.    A  good  index  to  the  volume  is  badly  needed. 

The  "  Poems  of  William  Morris,  selected  and  edited  by  Percy 
R-  Colwell"  is  another  volume  of  selections  with  Bibliography, 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  of  titles.  Morris  the  poet  is  not 
so  generally  known  as  he  deserves,  and  the  mention  of  his  name 
is  more  frequent  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement  and  with  social  discussion  than  as  a  poet  Yet 
he  is  regarded  by  many  lovers  of  verse  as  the  best  teller  of  tales 
in  English  verse  since  the  death  of  genial  Dan  Chaucer  more 
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than  five  hundred  years  ago.  However,  since  Morris's  death 
and  the  publication  of  Mackail's  Life,  there  is  also  a  renewal  of 
interest  in  Morris's  poetical  work.  The  selections  here  given 
are  taken  from  the  Early  Romantic  Poems  (the  "Defense  of 
Guinevere,"  etc.) — very  full,  filling  eighty-eight  pages — a  se- 
lection of  songs  from  the  "Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  then  full 
selections  from  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  and  "Sigurd  the  Vol- 
sung,"  and  finally  many  of  the  "Poems  by  the  Way" — socialis- 
tic, romantic  and  Icelandic.  These  selections  will  introduce  the 
reader  (all  that  any  book  of  selections  can  do)  to  William  Mor- 
ris, poet,  and  may  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  number  of 
readers  and  students  of  Morris's  work  and  teaching  in  all  its 
phases. 


SOME    NEW    NOVELS 

Mr.  Waddy's  Return.      By  Theodore  Winthrop.      Edited  by  Burton  E. 
Stevenson.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving 
"Mr.  Waddy's  Return"  to  the  reading  world.  We  only  wish 
that  Mr.  Stevenson,  himself  a  well-known  magazine  and  newspa- 
per writer  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  revising  and  edit- 
ing the  manuscript,  had  seen  fit  to  preface  the  volume  with  a 
sketch  of  the  author.  Theodore  Winthrop  was  a  distinguished 
young  graduate  of  Harvard  who  had  already  won  a  place  for 
himself  as  a  writer  by  his  "Cecil  Dreeme"  before  he  entered 
the  Civil  War.  His  untimely  death  in  battle  is  still  mourned  by 
those  who  knew  his  promise,  and  "Mr.  Waddy's  Return"  was 
thus  insured  a  welcome.  The  book  is  eminently  readable  and 
attractive,  and  of  its  several  marked  qualities  of  style,  one  would 
hesitate  to  call  one  even  a  fault  The  spirit  of  Thackeray,  of 
Dickens,  of  Miss  Austen,  hovers  over  the  pages,  the  Latinisms 
and  Gallicisms  of  our  earlier  writers  are  frequent,  a  spade  is  call- 
ed a  spade  very  simply  and  straightforwardly,  and  there  is  a 
tightening  about  the  chords  of  one's  heart  as  he  notes  again  the 
quaint  forms  of  expression  of  a  generation  ago.  The  editor  de- 
serves commendation  for  his  good  taste  in  leaving  the  matter  so 
evidently  in  its  original  form. 
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Port  Argent.    A  Novel.    By  Arthur  Colton.    With  a  frontispiece  by  Eliot 
Keen.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Arthur  Colton  is  distinctly  a  writer  in  whom  persons  of  a  certain 
trend  of  thought,  rather  than  the  indiscriminate  mass,  would  be  in- 
terested. He  cares  not  so  much  for  an  individual  character  as  that 
the  character  should  represent  some  movement  or  principle  he 
has  in  mind,  not  so  much  for  a  fact  or  a  situation  as  its  signifi- 
cance. 

"Port  Argent"  is  a  town  of  old  civilization  and  tradition,  find- 
ing itself  suddenly  in  the  throes  of  modern  development  It  de- 
cided one  morning  that  it  had  a  "boss."  Everyone  was  pleas- 
ed. "It  sounded  metropolitan;"  and  "Someone  said  'We're  a 
humming  town'."  It  had  its  sensational  preacher  to  whom  his 
converts  had  said,  "You've  got  no  beliefs  that  I  can  make  head 
or  tail  of.  Eccentric  youth,  go  ahead !"  And  he  had  gone 
ahead  in  Port  Argent  A  talented  young  engineer,  one  of  Port 
Argent's  own  sons,  was  laying  off  boulevards,  planning  parks, 
erecting  bridges. 

The  new  spirit  is  grafted  on  the  old — a  sturdy  New  England 
common  sense  and  homely  humour  showing  how  old  and  new 
may  come  harmoniously  together.  The  many  deviations,  inci- 
dents and  sketches,  which  the  author  permits  himself,  connect 
with  a  pleasant  love  story. 

The  Divine  Fire.     By  May  Sinclair.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  a  study  of  the  character  of  a  man  of  genius 
and  of  his  development  amid  mental  and  moral  pitfalls :  it  is  di- 
vided into  four  books,  each  constituting  an  epoch  in  his  life. 

Book  I,  "Disjecta  Membra  Poetae,"  gives  the  origin  and  early 
environment  of  the  poet,  the  fact  of  his  vulgar  birth  and  certain 
inherited  traits,  his  growing  up  in  a  second-hand  book  shop,  his 
yielding  to  the  temptations  of  his  class,  the  almost  entire  lack  of 
refinement  in  the  influences  around  him.  It  is  indeed  a  period 
of  scattering  but  a  mighty  gathering  together  is  promised. 

Book  II,  "Lucia's  Way,"  introduces  an  entire  change  of  scene: 
Keith  Richman  is  sent  from  his  shop  to  catalogue  the  library 
in  an  English  country  house.  Lucia,  a  delicate  type  of  refined 
and  cultured  womanhood,  presides  over  the  perfectly  appointed 
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home  and  for  weeks  the  two  work  together  over  the  catalogue. 
This  is  the  time  of  mental  and  spiritual  awakening  and  uplifting 
in  the  man. 

Book  III,  "The  House  of  Bondage"  marks  a  return  to  the 
living  conditions  of  a  fifth-rate  boarding  house.  The  poet  leaves 
his  father's  place  of  business  which  he  bitterly  terms  "A  gin  pal- 
ace of  art,"  and  begins  his  career  as  author.  The  struggle  with 
environment  of  which  the  whole  book  is  a  study  becomes  more 
intense  here  than  elsewhere  and  the  interpretation  of  honor,  like- 
wise dominant,  is  more  strained. 

Book  IV,  "The  Man  Himself,"  sure  of  himself)  enters  upon 
his  greatest  struggle  and  yet  in  one  sense  his  least — for  his  will 
is  no  longer  uncertain.  He  sees  what  he  wishes  to  do  and  he 
does  it  The  final  pages  unite  him  and  Lucia  whose  personality 
has  after  all  sounded  the  key-notes  of  the  novel.  It  is  not  amiss 
that  she  should  be  a  great  musician.  As  a  whole  the  book 
though  long  is  well  proportioned  and  interesting  throughout 
The  character  portrayal  is  good  and  in  it  the  author  shows  keen 
insight  and  much  skill  and  delicacy  of  interpretation. 

On  Etna.    By  Norma  Lorimer.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Despite  certain  crudities  of  style,  irregularities  of  plot,  and  a 
distinct  lack  in  characterization,  "On  Etna"  is  a  book  of  mark- 
ed interest  The  scene  of  the  novel  is  Sicily  upon  the  slopes  of 
Etna,  and  the  author  is  fully  appreciative  of  the  scenery  and 
spirit  of  that  wonderful  island.  The  situation  is  well  conceived 
dramatically ;  a  thoroughly  self-sufficient,  law-abiding  English- 
man has  inherited  large  estates  in  the  environs  of  Mt  Etna;  and 
he  on  one  side  refusing  toll  to  the  Mafia  and  the  picturesque 
Capo  Brigante,  the  Well  Beloved,  on  the  other,  with  the  English- 
man's beautiful  daughter  for  romance,  furnish  at  once  elements 
for  dramatic  effects.  The  tale  is  intense,  necessarily  so,  and  it 
is  strong  but  just  because  those  qualities  are  there,  a  very  sure, 
firm  touch  is  needed  and  that  the  author  has  not  yet  gotten. 

In  the  Dwellings  of  the   Wilderness.     By  C.  Bryson  Taylor.     New 
York :     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Excavations  in  the  interest  of  American  scientists  among  the 
tombs  of  long  dead  kings  in  that  uncanny  desert  country  of 
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eastern  Africa  form  the  basis  of  this  little  volume.  The  style  is 
smooth  and  flowing  and  the  book  has  two  delicately  coloured  il- 
lustrations. It  is  avowedly  a  tale  of  mystery  and  terror;  and  the 
descriptions  of  scenery,  the  freshly  opened  tombs,  and  experi- 
ences with  the  native  workmen,  reproduce  sufficiently  the  weird 
atmosphere  in  which  the  mummy  of  the  Princess,  who  was  buried 
alive  for  her  sins,  becomes  animated  and  lures  to  a  horrible  death 
in  the  desert,  the  men  who  have  desecrated  her  tomb. 

The  Romance  of  Piscator.      By  Harry  Wysham  Lanier.       New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Piscator  has  a  breezy,  rather  inconsequent  romance  in  pur- 
suit of  a  Peri,  who  might  easily  have  stood  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
and  not  caused  more  travelling  than  poor  Piscator  had  to  do  pur- 
suing her  and  her  rather  apoplectic  sportsman  of  a  father,  from  one 
to  another  of  all  the  fishing-places  of  the  East  and  Northeast 
The  first  section  of  the  book  has  a  good  sketch  of  the  bay  and 
the  old  negro  fisherman ;  and  the  redeeming  qualities  through- 
out are  a  sincere  love  for  and  an  appreciation  of  "God's  out-of- 
doors." 

A  New  Paolo  and  Francesca.    A  novel.    By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth.   New 
York  &  London  :  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head.     $1.35. 

In  this  novel  the  touch  is  so  fanciful  at  some  times,  so  whim- 
sical at  others,  and  again  so  delicately  poetic  that  to  draw  forci- 
bly out  of  it  the  mechanical  plot  around  which  the  weaver  has 
woven  her  fancies,  would  be  both  difficult  and  inadvisable.  It 
is  not  a  work  that  will  bear  logical  questioning  or  structural  ex- 
amination, an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  tragedy  to  present  con- 
ditions being  necessarily  more  imaginative  than  practicable. 
But  it  is  very  pleasant  reading  and  one's  feelings  do  not  become 
too  deeply  involved  despite  the  passion  and  tragedy  of  which 
the  book  is  full  The  scene  changes  from  Italy  to  a  stern  island 
on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  the  sea  dancing  in  sunshine  or  raging 
in  storm  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  whole  action.  The  charac- 
terization, while  not  notably  strong,  is  clear  and  entertaining. 
One  is  curiously  reminded  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins's  "The 
Open  Question"  in  the  ending  almost  identical  in  both:  the 
lovers  meeting  death  in  a  storm  at  sea,  having  purposely  put  out 
in  the  face  of  the  weather. 
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Thb  Undercurrent.    By  Robert  Grant.    With  illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

"The  Undercurrent"  is  essentially  an  American  novel  of  the 
day.  It  is  written  in  a  uniformly  grave,  dignified,  thoughtful 
tone  and  treats  at  length  many  phases  of  interest  and  import  in 
our  national  life.  Especially  a  propos  in  view  of  the  recent  dis- 
cussion, particularly  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  the  rather  minute 
treatment  of  divorce,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  divorce 
and  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  author  has  no  obvious  purpose  in 
his  book  apparently  beyond  the  pleasure  of  writing  as  a  thought- 
ful man,  of  subjects  concerning  the  life  of  his  countrymen.  But 
he  shows  a  broad  knowledge  and  catholic  sympathy.  He  is  a 
close  observer  and  treats  his  subjects  very  minutely,  giving  little 
human  touches  here  and  there  to  illustrate  and  heighten  the 
force  of  some  point  At  times  his  style  is  tersely  epigrammatic, 
it  is  always  grave  and  without  figures  and  there  is  not  a  comic 
touch  in  the  book.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  by  F.  C. 
Yohn,  but  the  illustrations  lack  character. 

The  North  Star.     A  novel.     By  M.  E.  Henry  Ruffin.     Boston:   Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.     $1.50. 

"The  North  Star"  is  concerned  historically  with  Norway  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  King  Olaf  in  the  tenth  century.  An  immense 
amount  of  material  is  contained  in  the  large  volume  and  revolu- 
tions, killings,  much  marrying,  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
journeyings  to  the  Holy  Land,  together  with  all  the  noise,  brawl, 
and  lawlessness  that  are  supposed  to  constitute  a  historical 
novel  are  massed  here  with  more  or  less  heterogeneity.  Another 
question  of  moment  seems  to  have  been  the  particular  form  of 
English  to  adopt  for  the  period — the  proper  thing  would  have 
been  a  remarkably  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  As  that  was  not  practi- 
cable, a  simple  narrative  form  of  the  English  of  today  might 
have  suggested  itself.  As  it  is,  a  rather  involved  English,  that 
of  the  present  historical  novel  again,  is  used  fairly  consistently. 
Due  credit  must  be  given  the  author  for  sincerity  in  her  effort 
and  a  preservation  of  chronological  sequence  which  must  have 
been  difficult  in  the  quantity  of  material  which  unfortunately 
gathered  about  the  subject     The  interest  is  held    throughout 
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the  volume,  however,  and  the  path  of  King  Olaf,  the  North  Star, 
is  kept  in  sight 

Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  French  Court.     By  Geraldine  Brooks. 
New  York :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Although  Miss  Brooks  has  not  allowed  herself  here  latitude 
of  imagination  as  in  her  colonial  romances,  she  has  given  us  a 
conscientious  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  pleasing  book  to  which 
the  publishers  have  added  dignity  and  beauty  of  binding.  Each 
of  the  sketches,  except  that  of  Madame  de  Remusat  is  illustrated 
with  a  well-known  portrait  of  the  subject  As  intimated  above, 
no  special  interpretation  is  attempted  but  the  lives  of  these  fa- 
mous women  are  lightly  drawn  from  their  own  letters  and  the 
chronicles  and  sketches  of  the  times,  Miss  Brooks  having  pre- 
ferred her  work  to  be  that  of  connecting  the  links  after  having 
selected  them.  Several  of  the  shorter  treatments  of  Madame 
Geoffrin  ( who  entertained  no  woman  at  her  board  but  Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinasse),  Madame  Le  Brune,  and  Madame  Val- 
mose  are  sympathetic  and  charming.  As  usual  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lespinasse  and  Madame  de  Stael,  the  portrayal  falls 
short  of  presenting  the  quick  sensitiveness  and  nervous  brilliance 
of  these  remarkable  temperaments. 


NOTES 

The  year  1904  will  be  known  for  its  Thackeray  revival,  if,  in- 
deed, there  were  ever  any  real  waning  of  interest  in  Thackeray. 
The  existence  of  unexpected  treasure-trove  was  made  known  in 
the  publication  of  "Thackeray's  Letters  to  an  American  Fam- 
ily"(The  Century  Co.),  these  having  originally  appeared  in  the 
Century  Magazine  and  being  contributed  by  Miss  Lucy  Baxter, 
of  New  York,  to  whose  family  the  letters  were  addressed.  A 
complement  to  this  is  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson's  two  volumes 
on  "Thackeray  in  the  United  States"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 
which,  besides  the  full  narrative  and  abundant  illustrations  and 
reproductions,  comprise  a  careful  bibliography  of  Thackeray's 
works  published  in  the  United  States,  and  of  magazine  articles 
on  Thackeray,  compiled  by  an  indefatigable  student,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick S.  Dickson.  Coincident  with  these  the  large  mass  of  new 
Thackeray  material  which  has  been  identified  and  has  been  ac- 
cumulating within  the  past  five  years,  since  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  Biographical  Edition  of  Thackeray's  works  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Melville's  two-volumed  "Life  of  Thackeray,"  natu- 
rally has  led  to  new  and  more  complete  editions  of  the  works  of 
the  novelist  Three  such  new  editions  have  appeared  within 
the  year :  the  Kensington,  published  by  the  Scribners ;  the  Mac- 
millan,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  and  edited  by  Thacke- 
ray's biographer,  Mr.  Melville,  and  the  Cornhill,  published  by 
the  Crowells  and  edited  by  Professors  Trent  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  Henneman  of  The  University  of  the  South.  In  this 
last  edition,  besides  the  special  introductions  to  the  several  nov- 
els and  volumes,  is  a  fresh  biographical  study  and  a  detailed 
chronological  bibliography  of  Thackeray's  writings  and  contri- 
butions to  periodicals,  supplementing  the  biography  and  exhibit- 
ing each  step  of  the  novelist's  literary  development  These  por- 
tions of  the  work,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note,  are  from  the 
hands  of  two  who  have  been  associated  with  the  entire  history  of 
the  Sewanee  Review,  one  as  editor  before  1900  from  its  begin- 
ning in  1892,  and  the  other  since  1900. 
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There  is  hardly  a  more  indefatigable  literary  student  and  work- 
er in  America  than  Professor  Trent,  and  one  piece  of  work  done 
but  suggests  and  leads  to  the  undertaking  of  another.  This  ac- 
counts for  his  "Brief  History  of  American  Literature"  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.),  designed  for  the  use  of  schools.  It  is  the  natural 
outcome,  doubtless  urged  by  the  publishers,  of  the  author's 
larger  "History  of  American  Literature,  1607-1865,"  in  Mr. 
Gosse's  Literatures  of  the  World  series  published  by  the  Apple- 
ton's.  The  present  volume  forms  one  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Text  Books  got  out  by  the  same  publishers  under  the  general 
editorship  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Nightingale.  This  second  volume  has  some  new  features  not 
in  the  former,  which  are  valuable  additions :  it  is  brought  down 
to  date,  it  has  an  illuminating  chronological  outline  of  the  chief 
works  in  American  Literature,  and  it  contains  more  general  and 
helpful  bibliographical  references.  The  chapters  are  well  chosen 
for  introduction  to  the  study :  Early  Colonial,  Later  Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  and  Transitional ;  then  the  early  Knickerbockers 
and  the  Transcendentalism ;  then  in  groups,  Romances,  1830-50, 
Poets  1830-50,  Poets  and  Novelists,  1850-65  ;  followed  by  Mis- 
cellaneous, 1830-65  and  Latter  Days,  1 865-1904.  The  style 
is  reduced  to  much  simpler  language ;  not  altogether  an  improve- 
ment, since  much  of  the  verve  and  spice  characteristic  of  the 
larger  book  necessarily  disappears.  For  school  purposes  it  will 
no  doubt  prove  its  value  and  practical  school  teachers  alone  can 
decide  this.  But  for  sufficiently  advanced  pupils  and  certainly 
for  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  classes  in  colleges,  the  strength 
and  disinterestedness  and  freshness  and  sparkle  of  the  former 
book — which  make  it  easily  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  of 
American  Literature  extant — is  to  be  preferred. 


The  special  winter  art  number  of  the  International  Studio  on 
••Daumier  and  Gavarni,  the  greatest  of  French  Humorous 
Draughtsmen"  (John  Lane),  is  even  more  delightful  in  its  way 
than  was  the  very  interesting  special  summer  number  on  "The 
Royal  Academy,  from  Reynolds  to  Millais,  the  Record  of  a  Cen- 
tury/' handsome  and  instructive  as  that  was.     The  two  together 
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make  two  wisely  chosen  and  splendid  thick  quartos  for  1904. 
As  usual,  "The  Royal  Academy"  was  a  special  subject  develop- 
ed historically,  comprising  the  "Origin  and  History  of  the  Royal 
Academy,"  the  "Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Engravers,"  and  "Notes 
on  Portraits  of  Some  Leading  Academicians,"  together  with 
numerous  letters  in  fac-simile  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations 
— special  plates  in  photogravure,  in  color  and  in  half-tone — 
and  a  reference  chronological  list  of  the  associates  and  members 
of  the  Academy  from  its  beginning.  The  winter  number,  while 
less  historical,  is  more  of  a  human  document  Mr.  Henry  James 
some  years  ago  wrote  a  characteristic  and  appreciative  study  of 
Daumier  for  the  Century  Magazine,  and  an  old  volume  on  Ga- 
varni,  filled  with  plates,  can  be  found  in  some  of  our  libraries ; 
but  still  it  remains  true  that  little  is  generally  known  of  them. 
Both  drew  largely  for  Le  Charivari,  the  French  prototype  of 
Punch,  and  other  comic  journals,  though  they  also  published 
their  drawings  elsewhere.  Gavarni' s  drawings  actually  establish- 
ed fashions  in  clothes,  and  a  part  of  his  later  work  consisted  of 
fashion  plates  where  he  invented  new  costumes.  Daumier  ex- 
celled in  the  production  of  the  human  countenance  in  all  the 
varied  character  it  possesses.  His  most  active  period  was  the 
decade  and  a  half  after  1850,  the  painter  in  him  gradually  yield- 
ing to  the  lithographer.  It  was  not  all  fun  with  these  artists  of 
the  comic  and  either  of  them  could  portray  serious  themes  when 
he  chose.  Both  were  close  and  profound  students  of  human 
life  as  well  as  skilled  draughtsmen ;  and  one,  Daumier,  had  in 
him  elements  of  the  poet  and  mystical  dreamer  as  fully  develop- 
ed as  those  of  the  satirist  The  critical  and  biographical  notes 
to  the  present  quarto  are  the  work  of  M.  Henri  Frantz  on  Dau- 
mier, and  of  M.  Octave  Uzanne  on  Gavarni.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated,  the  illustrations  representing  the  varied 
phases  of  the  genius  of  the  two  men.  The  picture  of  Daumier 
is  from  an  etching  by  Delteil  in  1903  ;  that  of  Gavarni  from  a 
lithograph  by  himself. 


There  is  every  evidence  that  the  study  of  History  is  getting 
splendidly  organized  and  being  reduced  to  a  very  definite  sys- 
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tern — something  so  different  from  the  study  of  Literature,  whose 
spirit  seems  to  disappear  almost  in  the  very  moment  in  which  a 
fixed  system  becomes  established.  The  development  of  Libra- 
ries has  given  the  occasion,  and  the  Library  method  is  the  key 
to  the  situation.  Consequently,  "A  History  Syllabus  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  Outlining  the  Four  Years'  Course  in  History 
Recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  By  a  Special  Committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land History  Teachers'  Association"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  is  not 
only  valuable  for  all  teachers  of  History  but  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  as  helpful  to  clubs  and  to  students  and  general  readers.  After 
an  introduction  showing  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  work  and 
giving  practical  suggestions,  come  the  syllabuses  proper.  These, 
giving  subjects  and  corresponding  bibliographical  references,  are 
under  four  heads,  each  representing  a  year's  work:  1.  Ancient 
History  to  800  AD.;  2.  Medieval  and  Modern  European  History; 
3.  English  History;  4.  American  History  and  Civil  Government 
In  an  Appendix  is  a  list  of  some  American  Libraries  containing 
special  collections  of  historical  material  serviceable  to  teachers 
of  History.  There  are  helpful  suggestions  under  each  head  for 
accumulating  a  small  library  which  would  cost  about  £25.  Al- 
so there  are  select  lists  of  books  referred  to  in  the  outline  adapt- 
ed for  a  town  or  larger  school  library.  Each  outline  and  biblio- 
graphical list  may  be  obtained  separately  as  well  as  all  four  col- 
lectively. 

Similar  in  spirit  is  the  "Source  Book  of  Roman  History" 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  by  Professor  Dana  C.  Munro  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  which  gives  extracts  in  translation  from 
the  various  Latin  authors  who  constitute  for  us  the  original 
sources  as  to  the  history  and  habits  of  the  Romans.  The  ex- 
tracts do  not  offer  a  continuous  story,  but  are  representative. 
They  deal  not  only  with  the  narrative  of  Roman  history,  but 
with  the  religion,  army,  institutions,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  little  volume  is  rich  with  bibliographical 
material  and  there  are  helpful  illustrations. 

Still  another  student's  book  on  History,  rather  striking  in  its 
make-up  and  outward  appearance,  filled  with  illustrations,  maps, 
plans,  charts,  suggestions,  and    bibliographical    material,  apart 
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from  the  narrative  it  contains,  and  printed  in  bold  clear  type,  is 
"A  History  of  the  Ancient  World"  (Scribners) — an  account 
of  the  Eastern  Empires,  the  Greek  Empire  and  the  Empire  of 
Rome  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  800  A  I}. — by  Professor 
George  S.  Goodspeed  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  high- 
ly colored  frontispiece  portrays  a  bit  of  the  Parthenon  and  its 
frieze.  There  are  elaborate  helps  for  both  teachers  and  pupils 
in  addition  to  extensive  outlines  for  reviews,  review  exercises, 
map  and  picture  exercises,  comparative  studies,  topics  for  read- 
ing and  for  class  discussion,  and  subjects  for  written  papers.  All 
three  of  these  books  illustrate  well  the  best  methods  in  vogue 
with  the  best  teachers  for  giving  a  sound  basis  to  historical  study. 
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LORD  ACTON  AND  HIS  OBITER  DICTA  ON  HISTORY 

In  a  letter  to  Mary  Gladstone  Lord  Acton  once  wrote :  "  Don't 
mind  coming  to  grief  over  parallels.  A  disposition  to  detect 
resemblances  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  error."  One  is  im- 
pelled, notwithstanding,  to  compare  Lord  Acton  with  the  Sybil 
of  Cumae.  Something  of  the  oracular  attaches  itself  inevitably 
to  even  the  causal  utterance  of  the  most  erudite  man  of  his  age ; 
the  cryptic  character  of  his  style,  due  to  extreme  condensation, 
increases  the  resemblance ;  and  finally,  the  adjuration  of  ALneas 
is  in  point : 

But  oh  I  commit  not  thy  prophetic  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
Lest  they  disperse  in  air  our  empty  fate ! 

Lord  Acton  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  learning  which 
nearly  touches  the  bounds  of  human  achievement;  the  tradition 
of  an  historical  conception  of  almost  unparalleled  grandeur :  but 
the  visible  fruitage  of  his  life  is  the  existence  of  the  English  His- 
torical Review,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders ;  the  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History,  of  which  he  was  the  projector  and  or- 
ganizer ;  a  few  printed  lectures  and  scores  of  magazine  articles, 
mostly  unsigned — the  fugitive  leaves  of  the  Sybil.  In  default 
of  a  systematic  presentation  of  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  Lord 
Acton  stands  in  danger  of  becoming  "the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name." 

It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  a   bibliography  of  his  writings  has  already 
been  prepared  ;  for  it  not  only  reveals  the  unsuspected  number 
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and  range  of  his  publications,  but  identifies  and  rescues  from 
oblivion  his  manifold  anonymous  productions.  The  bibliogra- 
phy fills  twenty  octavo  pages,  and  includes  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  titles. 

John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg,  Lord  Acton,  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1834  and  died  at  Tegernsee,  in  Bavaria,  in  1902.  His 
ancestry,  like  the  course  of  his  life,  was  cosmopolitan,  and  plac- 
ed him  in  an  incomparable  position  for  surveying  the  wide  range 
of  modern  history.  His  mastery  of  the  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  perhaps  the  Spanish,  languages  was  as  complete  as  his  mas- 
tery of  English ;  he  lived  in  closest  touch  with  the  leading  his- 
torians, politicians  and  churchmen  of  the  states  of  western 
Europe.  His  political  activities  can  here  be  indicated  only,  but 
were  such  as  to  admit  him  behind  the  scenes,  not  merely  as 
passive  observer,  but  as  a  determining  force.  His  parliamentary 
career,  whether  as  member  for  six  years  for  the  Irish  borough 
of  Carlow,  or  as  spokesman,  under  a  Liberal  administration,  for 
the  Irish  Office  which  he  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
virtue  of  his  official  position  as  Lord-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen, 
seems  comparatively  unimportant  Of  greater  moment  are  his 
constant  relations  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Acton  was  probably  the 
indirect  cause  of  Lowe's  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1868;  and  it  is  possible  that,  as  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant  Duff  was  assured  "by  one  who  had  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth,"  Gladstone  followed  Acton  into  the  move- 
ment for  Home  Rule,  and  not  the  reverse.  Most  important  of 
all  for  Acton's  own  development  was  his  championship  of  the 
anti-papal  cause  at  the  Council  of  1 869- 1870,  where  the  dogma 
of  Papal  Infallibility  was  promulgated.  Acton  looked  upon  re- 
ligion as  the  greatest  interest  and  force  in  history  and  life ;  the 
action  of  the  Council  was  diametrically  opposed  to  his  cherished 
conception  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  the  law  of  whose 
life  was  progress;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  mind  may 
henceforth  have  been  oversensitive  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
matters.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  few  writers 
have  had  ampler  opportunities  for  seeing  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  the  making, — and  Acton  might  well  say,  as  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs  no  less  than  as  student  of  historical  method, 
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"It  is  puerile  to  write  modern  history  from  printed  books." 
Lord  Acton's  public  career  in  the  field  of  scholarship  may  be 
summarized  briefly.  He  was  editor  of  The  Rambler  from  1859 
to  1 862,  and  of  The  Home  and  Foreign  Review  from  1 862  to  1 864 ; 
he  was  active  in  founding  the  English  Historical  Review  in  1886 ; 
in  the  projection  and  internal  organization  of  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History;  and  in  1895,  probably  at  Lord  Rosebery's 
instance,  he  became  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Among  the  many  productions  of  a  biographical  character 
which  have  appeared  since  Acton's  death,  the  most  elaborate  is 
the  Memoir  by  Herbert  Paul,  prefixed  to  his  recently  published 
edition  of  the  "Letters  of  Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Gladstone."  It 
contains  substantive  matter  of  importance  and  rarity — especial- 
ly the  summary  of  two  lectures  delivered  by  Lord  Acton  at 
Bridgnorth  in  1877,  which  are  notable  as  the  sole  approach  in 
print  to  his  celebrated  History  of  Liberty. 

Between  1877  and  1885  Acton  is  accredited  with  but  one 
magazine  article ;  it  is  therefore  doubly  fortunate  that  for  (al- 
most) exactly  this  period  the  innermost  workings  of  his  mind 
and  thought  should  be  revealed  as  they  are  in  these  Letters. 
Their  substantive  importance  is  great,  for  they  cover  a  period 
marked  by  many  great  events  in  English  history  and  are  rich  in 
intimate  sketches  of  personal  character  and  governmental  poli- 
cies. But  they  also  contain  Obiter  Dicta  which  display  his  view 
of  the  nature  of  history,  of  the  forces  which  work  in  history,  and 
of  historical  method,  more  clearly  here  than  elsewhere.  His  for- 
mal critiques  are  characterized  by  such  indirectness  of  expres- 
sion, such  reticence  and  "detachment" — to  use  his  own  word  — 
as  to  afford  rather  uncertain  material  for  the  discussion  of  these 
questions ;  the  Inaugural  Lecture  deals  with  these  specific  topics, 
but  is  didactic  in  tone,  a  finished  product  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  conceal  as  well  as  reveal  its  author's  mind  ;  the  Letters, 
exhibiting  his  methods  of  destructive  and  constructive  criticism 
in  the  making,  contain  much  finer  illustrative  material  than  the 
copious  notes  appended  to  the  Lecture.  Lord  Acton's  formal 
writings  are  elusive ;  the  Letters  explain  much  that  is  obscure 
in  diem  all 
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I.  Estimate  of  Human  Nature. 

"The  science  of  character  comes  in  with  modern  history/'  he 
declares.  The  features  of  medieval  men  are  rarely  seen  save  by 
reflected  light,  imperfectly;  while  "hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  the  moderns  .  .  .  may  be  studied  in  their  private  correspon- 
dence and  sentenced  on  their  own  confession."  On  the  whole,  his 
opinion  of  human  nature,  as  revealed  in  history,  is  low.  In  the 
Inaugural  Lecture  he  cites  with  approval  the  dictum  of  Bayle : 
"It  is  more  probable  that  the  secret  motives  of  an  action  exter- 
nally indifferent  are  bad  than  good."  There  recurs  in  the  Let- 
ters an  even  more  explicit  passage.  "The  experience  of  history 
teaches  that  the  uncounted  majority  of  those  who  get  a  place  in 
its  pages  are  bad.  We  have  to  deal  chiefly,  in  life,  with  people 
who  have  no  place  in  history,  and  escape  the  temptations  that 
are  on  the  road  to  it  But  most  assuredly,  now  as  heretofore,  the 
Men  of  the  Time  are,  in  most  cases,  unprincipled,  and  act  from 
motives  of  interest,  of  passion,  of  prejudice,  ...  of  selfish  hope 
or  unworthy  fear."  Hence  may  logically  be  deduced  the  precepts 
of  the  Inaugural  Lecture :  no  trusting  without  testing ;  assume 
no  historical  witness  to  be  honest  until  his  sincerity  is  proved ; 
better  excess  of  rigor  than  indulgence  in  your  judgments. 

In  this  matter  the  historian  and  the  administrator  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  same  presumptions  and  the  same  rules.  Acton 
finds  here,  curiously  enough,  the  greatest  weakness  of  his  two 
most  intimate  friends — Dollinger  in  the  historical  field,  Glad- 
stone in  the  political.  Both  err  through  excess  of  charity.  Dol- 
linger refuses  to  see  all  the  evil  there  is  in  men,  and  "looks  for 
the  root  of  differences  in  speculative  systems,  in  defect  of  know- 
ledge, in  everything  but  moral  causes."  Gladstone  hardly  ever 
judges  other  men  too  severely  and  so  does  not  always  make  bull's 
eyos.  Objectively,  however,  with  respect  to  purity  of  motive 
and  the  importation  of  high  ethical  principle  into  politics,  he 
seems  to  be,  in  Acton's  view,  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  Gladstone  is  a  statesman  who  does  things  because  they 
are  right,  "from  no  motive  more  clever  than  duty,"  who  believes 
"that  politics  is  an  affair  of  principle  and  morality,  that  it  touches 
eternal  interests  as  much  as  vices  and  virtues  do  in  private  life." 
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This,  as  will  appear,  illustrates  a  cardinal  point  in  Acton's  his- 
torical method. 

II.  Historical  Method. 

When  the  ever-suspicious  critic  of  modern  type  displaced  the 
compiler  and  "the  artist  in  coloured  narrative,"  there  occurred  a 
change  of  dynasty  in  the  historic  realm.  The  aim  of  criticism 
is  that  certainty  of  information  which  is  far  more  useful  than  its 
mere  abundance.  In  the  mental  development  of  the  scholar, 
"solidity  of  criticism  counts  for  more  than  plentitude  of  erudi- 
tion/' 

Lord  Acton  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  treatment 
to  be  accorded  to  actors  in  history  and  to  those  who  write  about 
them.  It  is  expressed  most  clearly  in  his  article  on  "German 
Schools  of  History,"  first  of  all  articles  in  the  English  Historical 
Review.  Historians  are  excluded  "from  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon law  that  innocence  must  be  assumed  until  guilt  is  proved. 
The  presumption  that  is  favorable  to  makers  of  history  is  adverse 
to  writers  of  history.  For  history  deals  considerably  with  hang- 
ing matter,  and  nobody  ought  to  hang  on  damaged  testimony. 
The  life  of  the  witness  must  be  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny  than 
the  life  of  the  culprit  He  is  condemned  when  he  is  suspected : 
doubt  is  decisive  against  him." 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Acton's  historical  meth- 
od— apart  from  his  determination  to  descry  the  root  of  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  differences  in  moral  causes  —  is  his 
view  of  historical  impartiality,  involving  as  it  does  the 
judgment  of  men  by  standards  not  of  their  age.  His  impar- 
tiality is  not  the  impartiality  of  Ranke's  school  (although  Ranke 
was  one  of  his  masters),  which  presents  facts  in  a  colorless  man- 
ner and  shows  its  fairness  by  refraining  from  judgment,  but  rather 
that  "more  robust"  impartiality  which  dares  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  that  justice  demands.  Acton  writes  of  Thiers  that  late  in 
life  he  said  of  Napoleon,  "Ilfaut  cowvenir  que  c*  dtait  un  scdUrat 
et  un  fou\"  as  an  historian  he  had  concealed  this  fact  in  twenty 
volumes — a  method  of  which  Acton  disapproves.  Further,  Ac- 
ton believes  that  "morality  has  fixed,  not  ambulatory  standards." 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who,  to  quote  his  own  words  from 
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the  Machiavelli,  declare  "that  public  life  is  not  an  affair  of  moral- 
ity, that  there  is  no  available  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  that  men 
must  be  judged  by  their  age,  [and]  that  the  code  shifts  with  the 
longitude."  "Never  lower  the  standard  of  rectitude,"  he  warns 
the  students  at  Cambridge,  "but  try  others  by  the  final  maxim 
that  governs  your  own  lives  and  suffer  no  man  and  no  cause  to 
escape  the  undying  penalty  which  history  has  the  power  to  in- 
flict on  wrong.  .  .  If  we  lower  our  standard  in  history,"  he  im- 
pressively adds,  "we  cannot  uphold  it  in  Church  or  State." 
Few  historical  writers  adopt  this  standard  of  judgment 

Among  an  historian's  qualifications  Lord  Acton  justly  prizes 
"detachment"  By  it  he  means  objectivity,  that  quality  of  self- 
effacement  by  virtue  of  which  the  historian  loses  his  own  per- 
sonality and  peculiar  ideas  in  order  to  identify  himself  with  other 
personalities  and  the  ideas  of  other  times.  It  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  critical  analysis;  as  applied  to  the  act  of  judging 
it  issues  in  impartiality.  Acton  learned  the  art,  he  says,  from 
Coleridge,  but  he  seems  to  consider  George  Eliot  its  highest  ex- 
ponent And  in  fact,  she  might  with  much  reason  be  styled 
the  historian's  novelist  Acton  says  that  she  was  one  among 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  writers  by  whom  he  was  conscious  that 
his  mind  had  been  formed.  To  a  certain  extent  the  business  of 
their  lives  was  the  same :  "My  life,"  he  writes,  "is spent  in  end- 
less striving  to  make  out  the  inner  point  of  view,  the  raison 
d'etre,  the  secret  of  fascination  for  powerful  minds  of  systems  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  and  of  politics,  the  offspring  of  the 
others ;  and  one  finds  that  the  deepest  historians  know  how  to 
display  their  origin  and  their  defects,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
think  or  to  feel  as  men  do  who  live  in  the  grasp  of  the  various 
systems."  George  Eliot  did.  And  her  subsequent  "detach- 
ment" was  such  that  she  could  expose  "scientifically  and  indif- 
ferently the  soul  of  a  Vestal,  a  Crusader,  an  Anabaptist,  an  In- 
quisitor, a  Dervish,  a  Nihilist,  or  a  Cavalier,  without  attraction, 
preference  or  caricature.  And  each  of  them  should  say  that 
she  displayed  him  in  his  strength."  These  passages  reveal  the 
qualities  which  Acton  prizes  in  the  historian,  but  usually  fails  to 
find :  penetration,  insight  into  motive — surface  and  background; 
the  presentation  of  the  opposing  case  at  its  strongest ;  complete 
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identification  followed  by  complete  detachment  and  ruthless,. 
yet  impartial,  analysis  and  judgment 

III.   The  Relations  of  History,    Politics,    Ethics,    Religion   and 

Freedom. 

It  has  been  said  of  Lord  Acton  that  he  was  the  most  catholic 
of  Catholics  and  the  least  papistical  of  papists.  It  might  also  be 
said  that  he  was  the  most  liberal  of  Catholics  and  the  most  ca- 
tholic of  Liberals.  The  two  ideas  which  lay  most  closely  at  his 
heart  were  religion  and  liberty,  and  they  were  his  chosen  themes 
for  historical  exposition. 

His  works  abound  in  aphorisms  on  these  subjects.  "In  the 
revolt  of  the  last  ten  years  against  utilitarians  and  material- 
ists," he  wrote  in  1886,  "the  growth  of  ethical  knowledge  has 
become,  for  the  first  time,  the  supreme  object  of  history."  "The 
marrow  of  civilized  history  is  ethical,  not  metaphysical,  and  the 
deep  underlying  cause  of  action  passes  through  the  shape  of 
right  and  wrong."  "Political  differences  essentially  depend  on 
disagreement  in  moral  principles."  Religion  is  the  master  key 
to  human  action.  Politics  is  the  offspring  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy. "The  ends  of  liberty  are  the  true  ends  of  politics." 
"To  develop  and  perfect  and  arm  conscience  is  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  history,  the  chief  business  of  every  life,  and  the  first 
agent  therein  is  religion  or  what  resembles  religion."  But  on 
the  other  hand,  "To  have  no  moral  test  of  duty  apart  from  re- 
ligion is  to  be  a  fanatic." 

Religious  bias  Acton  regards  as  the  most  insidious  bias  in 
both  the  making  and  the  writing  of  history.  "Subtlest  of  all 
such  [error-causing]  influences  is  not  family,  or  college,  or  coun- 
try, or  class,  or  party,  but  religious  antagonism.  There  is  much 
more  danger  for  a  high-principled  man  of  doing  injustice  to  the 
adherent  of  false  doctrine,  of  judging  with  undeserved  sympathy 
the  conspicuous  adherent  of  true  doctrine,  than  of  hating  a 
Frenchman  or  loving  a  member  of  Brook's."  All  understand- 
ing of  history,  he  further  declares,  depends  on  knowledge  of  the 
forces  which  make  it,  "of  which  religious  forces  are  the  most 
active  and  the  most  definite."  We  cannot  follow  the  mental 
variations  of  individuals,  but  "when  we  know  the  religious  mo- 
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tive,  that  the  man  was  an  Anabaptist,  an  Arminian,  a  Deist,  or 
a  Jansenist,  we  have  the  master  key."  This  must  in  large 
measure  be  true,  but  Acton  himself,  more  than  another,  incurs 
the  danger  of  allowing  the  religious  idea  to  absorb  the  individual. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  his  attitude  toward  those  whom  he 
calls  Ultramontanes.  He  seems  to  have  his  own  peculiar  defi- 
nition of  the  word  and  he  applies  his  own  peculiar  standard  of 
criticism  with  unsparing  vigor.  He  judges  the  men  of  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation apart  from  the  standard  of  their  time,  requires 
his  contemporaries  to  do  the  same,  and  includes  in  one  condem- 
nation both  the  persecutors  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
men  of  the  present  day  who  do  not  find  them  guilty  of  murder 
without  extenuating  circumstances.  Newman  and  Manning  are 
cases  in  point 

The  subject  of  Acton's  Inaugural  Lecture  was  in  part,  the 
Unity  of  Modern  History.  He  regards  it  as  the  resultant  of  the 
religious  motive  working  in  combination  with  the  principle  of 
freedom.  In  comparison  with  such  a  history  as  Lord  Acton 
would  have  written  in  extenso,  it  seems  not  unfair  to  paraphrase 
this  sketch  and  include  it  among  his  Obiter  Dicta. 

The  first  of  human  concerns  is  religion,  and  it  is  the  salient 
feature  of  the  modern  centuries.  These  open  with  an  age  of  ex- 
treme indifference,  ignorance  and  decline,  and  are  succeeded  by 
an  age  whose  key-note  was  dogmatic  conviction — a  force  which, 
until  the  days  of  Cromwell,  remained  the  supreme  influence 
and  motive  of  public  policy.  Then  followed  an  era,  wearied  with 
struggle  of  faith  and  creed,  in  which  the  controversial  spirit  was 
increasingly  displaced  by  the  scientific — although  church  inter- 
ests have  not  even  yet  completely  disappeared  from  politics. 
The  struggles  of  the  early  Reformation  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  national  churches,  followed  by  the  rise  of  sects  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  the  sects  were  concerned  with  the  individual 
rather  than  with  the  State-Church ;  they  sought  to  restrict  the 
sphere  of  enforced  command  to  fixed  limits;  and  to  do  that 
which  formerly  had  been  done  by  authority,  outward  discipline 
and  organized  violence,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  power,  and  the  use  of  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  free 
men.     The  dominion  of  will  over  will  was  thus  exchanged  for 
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the  dominion  of  reason  over  reason.  The  zeal  formerly  display- 
ed in  proclaiming  authoritative  doctrine  was  used  for  liberty  of 
prophesying ;  rationalism,  toleration  and  political  freedom  were 
final  results,  and  today  the  three  most  important  countries  in 
the  globe  are  numbered  among  the  conquests  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 

Beginning  with  the  strongest  religious  movement  and  with  the 
most  refined  despotism  ever  known,  the  modern  historical  cycle 
has  led  to  the  superiority  of  politics  over  divinity  in  the  life  of 
nations,  and  it  terminates  in  the  equal  claim  of  every  man  to  be 
unhindered  by  man  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  to  God.  This 
is  a  doctrine  laden  with  storm  and  havoc,  the  secret  essence  of 
the  rights  of  man,  the  indestructible  soul  of  Revolution. 

It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  world  toward 
self-government  would  have  been  arrested  but  for  the  strength 
afforded  by  the  religious  motive  in  the  seventeeth  century.  And 
it  is  this  constancy  of  progress,  of  progress  in  the  direction  of 
organized  and  assured  freedom,  which  is  the  characteristic  fact 
of  modern  history  and  its  tribute  to  the  theory  of  a  guiding  Pro- 
vidence. The  wisdom  of  divine  rule  appears,  not  in  the  perfec- 
tion, but  in  the  improvement  of  the  world ;  and  liberty  achieved 
is  the  one  ethical  result  that  emerges  from  the  converging  and 
combined  conditions  of  modern  civilization.  History  thus  be- 
comes, as  Leibniz  says,  the  true  demonstration  of  religion. 

But  what  does  liberty  mean? — a  word  which  Acton  else- 
where says,  "resembles  the  camel  and  enjoys  more  definitions 
than  any  object  in  nature;  an  idea  of  which  there  are  two 
hundred  definitions,"  whose  "wealth  of  interpretation  has  caused 
more  bloodshed  than  anything  except  theology."  An  answer 
which  would  satisfy  the  rigor  of  philosophy  is  not  needed  here ; 
it  can  be  defined  by  its  results.  Where  absolutism  once  reigned, 
with  concentrated  possessions,  auxiliary  churches,  and  inhuman 
laws,  it  reigns  no  more ;  neither  authorities,  nor  minorities,  nor 
majorities,  can  command  implicit  obedience.  Societies  have 
come  into  being,  which,  by  long  and  arduous  experience,  have 
obtained  a  rampart  of  tried  conviction  and  accumulated  know- 
ledge ;  these,  possessing  a  fair  level  of  general  morality,  educa- 
tion, courage  and.self-restraint,  prove  that  the  world  is  moving 
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onward  and  mirror  the  condition  of  life  to  which,  through  liberty, 
the  world  is  tending.  By  outward  signs  you  may  know  them : 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  existence  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  reign  of  public  opinion ;  but  better  still  by  less  ap- 
parent evidence — the  security  of  weaker  groups  and  the  liberty 
of  conscience  which,  once  secured,  secures  the  rest 

Such  is  Lord  Acton's  formal  account  of  modern  history,  shap- 
ing and  shaped  by  religion  and  liberty.  In  the  Bridgnorth 
Lectures  of  1 877,  memorable  as  the  sole  printed  approach  to 
History  of  Liberty,  is  to  be  found  an  interesting  definition  of 
that  word.  "By  Liberty  I  mean  the  assurance  that  every  man 
shall  be  protected  in  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty, 
against  the  influence  of  authority  and  majorities,  custom  and 
opinion.  Liberty  ...  is  itself  the  highest  political  end."  This 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  golden  words  in  a  letter  to  Mary 
Gladstone :  "The  danger  is  not  that  a  particular  class  is  unfit  to 
govern.  Every  class  is  unfit  to  govern.  The  law  of  liberty 
tends  to  abolish  the  reign  of  race  over  race,  of  faith  over  faith, 
of  class  over  class." 

This  Bridgnorth  Lecture  also  assigns  to  America  her  place  in 
the  march  of  the  nations.  Acton  believed  that  the  only  known 
forms  of  liberty  are  Republics  and  Constitutional  Monarchies. 
"Europe  [in  1770]  seemed  incapable  of  becoming  the  home  of 
free  States.  It  was  from  America  that  the  plain  ideas  that  men 
ought  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  that  the  nation  is  respon- 
sible to  Heaven  for  the  acts  of  the  State,  ideas  long  locked  in 
the  breast  of  solitary  thinkers  and  hidden  away  in  Latin  folios, 
burst  forth  like  a  conqueror  upon  the  world  they  were  destined 
to  transform  under  the  title  of  the  Rights  of  Man." 

IV.      The  Relation  of  Persons  and  Ideas  to  Historical  Develop- 
ment 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  Lord  Acton  agreed,  in  principle, 
with  the  manifesto  of  the  English  Historical  Review  concerning 
the  nature  of  history — that  it  is  the  record  of  human  action  and 
of  thought  only  in  its  direct  influence  upon  action ;  that  it  deals 
more  largely  with  statesmen  and  politicians  than  with  private 
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citizens,  but  that  wherever  a  private  citizen  exercises  a  profound 
influence,  history  is  concerned  with  him  as  the  source  of  such 
influence.  One  part  of  the  notes  which  he  spent  his  life  in  ac- 
cumulating, deals  specifically  with  important  moments  in  the 
development  and  ideas  of  great  intellects.  It  is  by  a  passage 
which  enumerates  the  specific  services  of  specific  men  that  he 
fixes  the  time  at  which  modern  history  begins.  In  his  Inaugural 
Lecture  he  writes :  "We  cannot  afford  wantonly  to  lose  sight  of 
great  men  and  memorable  lives  and  are  bound  to  store  up  ob- 
jects for  admiration  as  far  as  may  be ;  for  the  effect  of  implacable 
research  is  constantly  to  reduce  their  number/'  Hero-worship 
he  abhors.  "Excepting  Froude,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  Letters, 
"I  think  Carlyle  the  most  detestable  of  historians.  The 
doctrine  of  heroes,  the  doctrine  that  will  is  above  law,  comes 
next  in  atrocity  to  the  doctrine  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods, 
that  the  cause  justifies  its  agents,  which  is  what  Froude  lives 
for."  On  the  other  hand,  while  seeming  to  disapprove  of  the 
Hegelian  view  by  which  "the  individual  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  logic  of  events,"  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his  own 
philosophic  tendencies  led  him  very  far  in  that  direction. 
Everywhere  he  emphasizes  the  power  of  the  idea  rather  than 
of  the  man.  In  practical  politics,  party  with  him  "is  not  so 
much  a  group  of  men  as  a  set  of  ideas  and  ideal  aims": 
it  is  "sacred"  to  him  as  a  body  of  doctrine,  but  not  as  an 
association  of  men  bound  together  by  mutual  obligations  and 
engagements,  rather  than  common  convictions.  "In  the  life  of 
every  great  man  there  is  a  point  where  fidelity  and  ideas,  which 
are  the  justifying  cause  of  party,  diverges  from  fidelity  to  ar- 
rangements and  understandings  which  are  its  machinery.  And 
one  expects  a  great  man  to  sacrifice  his  friends — at  least  his 
friendships — to  the  higher  cause."  The  passage  illustrates  his 
historical  judgment  of  statesmanlike  consistency  as  well  as  of  the 
importance  of  the  idea  in  history  and  politics.  Back  of  the  man 
is  the  party,  where  there  is  a  party,  and  back  of  the  party  is  the 
idea,  and  the  idea  is  more  than  the  man  or  the  party.  "It  is 
the  function  of  the  historian  to  keep  in  view  and  command  the 
movement  of  ideas,  which  are  not  the  effect  but  the  causes  of 
public  events,"  says  the  Inaugural  Lecture.    Even  more  explicit 
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are  the  words  of  a  Letter  already  quoted  in  part:  "There  are 
some  twenty  or  thirty  predominant  currents  of  thought  or  atti- 
tudes of  mind  or  system-bearing  principles,  which  jointly  or 
severally  weave  the  web  of  human  history  and  constitute  the 
civilized  opinion  of  the  age.  The  majority  of  them  are  either  re- 
ligious or  substitutes  for  religion  —  Lutheran,  Puritan,  Anglican, 
Ultramontane,  Congregational,  Rationalist,  Positivist,  etc.,  etc. 
.  .  .  All  understanding  of  history  depends  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  forces  which  make  it" 

Nothing  better  illustrates  Lord  Acton's  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  idea  in  history,  and  of  the  place  and  measure  of  the  in- 
dividual as  an  historical  force,  than  his  critique  of  Seeley's  "Ex- 
pansion of  England." 

Lord  Acton  succeeded  Sir  John  Seeley  in  1895  ^  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Cambridge,  and  his  Inaugural 
Lecture  was  fittingly  opened  with  a  courteous  tribute  to  his  pre- 
decessor and  an  attempt  to  discover  between  them  a  certain 
community  of  historical  belief  and  practice.  Now  Seeley  speci- 
fically limits  history  to  man  acting  in  and  through  the  State. 
"Politics,"  he  declares,  "are  vulgar  when  they  are  not  liberalized 
by  history,  and  history  fades  into  mere  literature  when  it  loses 
sight  of  its  relation  to  practical  politics."  To  this  statement 
Acton  gives  a  limited  approval.  "  Everybody  perceives  the  sense 
in  which  this  is  true.  For  the  science  of  politics  is  the  one 
science  that  is  deposited  by  the  stream  of  history,  like  grains  of 
gold  in  the  sand  of  a  river ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  the 
record  of  truths  revealed  by  experience,  is  eminently  practical 
as  an  instrument  of  action  and  a  power  that  goes  to  the  making 
of  the  future."  Elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  student  of  history 
"who  is  the  politician  with  his  face  turned  backward."  But 
Acton's  conception  of  history  was  far  wider  than  this.  In  his 
Lecture  he  could  not  well  proclaim  the  full  extent  of  his  diver- 
gence from  the  ways  of  his  predecessor ;  in  the  Letters  to  Miss 
Gladstone  he  was  under  no  such  restriction.  "I  sent  for 
Seeley,"  he  writes,  "and  read  him  with  improvement,  with  much 
pleasure  and  with  more  indignation."  The  root  of  this  last 
emotion  was  Seeley's  inveterate  habit  of  dealing  with  persons  and 
personalities  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
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pre-determined  their  action.  He  saw  no  Whiggism  but  only 
Whigs,  and  he  wondered  at  the  mistakes  of  the  Whigs  when  he 
should  have  been  tracing  the  development  of  their  doctrine  and 
its  influence  on  politics,  commerce  and  established  institutions. 
This,  in  Acton's  view,  is  all  wrong.  "The  great  object,  in  trying 
to  understand  history,  is  to  get  behind  men  and  to  grasp  ideas. 
Ideas  have  a  radiation  and  development,  an  ancestry  and 
posterity  of  their  own,  in  which  men  play  the  part  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers  more  than  that  of  legitimate  parents."  The 
work  and  place  of  a  scientist  is  determined  by  measuring  the  gap 
in  the  state  of  the  science  before  he  came  and  after  he  went 
The  progress  of  the  science  is  more  to  the  world  than  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  scientist.  So  also  in  history.  "The  vivid- 
ness and  force  with  which  we  trace  the  motion  of  history  depends 
on  the  degree  to  which  we  look  beyond  persons  and  fix  our 
gaze  on  things."  The  implication,  therefore,  is  that  the  historian 
should  avoid  Seeley's  method  and  "go  straight  at  the  impersonal 
forces  which  rule  the  world,  such  as  predestination,  equality, 
divine  right,  secularism,  Congregationalism,  nationality,  and  what- 
ever other  ruling  ideas  have  grouped  and  propelled  associations 
of  men."     This  is  Lord  Acton's  historic  ideal 

In  one  sense  Lord  Acton  has  left  no  Obiter  Dicta  except  in  his 
letters,  on  the  margins  of  his  books,  and  in  reported  conversa- 
tions. His  "black  boxes"  contain,  we  are  told,  the  systematized 
results  of  his  readings :  the  substance  and  purport  of  each  work 
he  studied ;  the  important  moments  in  the  development  and 
ideas  of  great  intellects;  the  material  needed  for  the  detailed 
scrutiny  of  great  historical  problems — notes  voluminous,  appli- 
cable and  constantly  applied  to  all  the  historical  topics  he 
treated.  But  in  another  and  a  very  true  sense,  all  of  his  utter- 
ances are  Obiter  Dicta.  He  wrote  an  enormous  amount,  but 
made  no  systematic  presentation  in  cxtcnso  of  his  interpretation 
of  history.  His  writings  are  scattered  in  fragmentary  fashion  over 
long  periods  of  time ;  "carried  on  a  little  apart  from  the  main 
chain  of  durable  literature,"  to  use  his  own  expression  with  re- 
gard to  magazine  articles;  not  synchronized  or  harmonized, 
lacking  the  force  of  unity,  evoked  by  the  call  of  the  time.  When 
his  Cambridge   Lectures   are   published,  something  will    have 
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been  done  to  reveal  his  maturest  opinions  upon  modern  history 
from  the  Reformation  through  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  upon  his  rank  and  place  among 
writers  of  history  and  public  men.  Measuring  him  by  his  own 
standard,  one  can  only  conjecture  whether  his  influence  in 
shaping  historical  thought  and  adding  to  historical  knowledge 
will  not  be  considered  inferior  to  his  influence  in  determining 
public  policies  and  in  moulding  contemporary  political  and  re- 
ligious opinion.  In  both  fields  his  action  has  been  largely  in- 
direct In  politics  and  church  affairs  he  was  a  champion  of 
losing  causes.  In  the  sphere  of  history  much  depends  upon  the 
permanence  of  his  influence  in  Cambridge  and  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  historical  studies  produced  by  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History.  His  magnum  opus,  the  History  of  Liberty,  remained 
an  aspiration. 

Oliver  H.  Richardson. 
Yale  University. 


THE   UTILITY  OF   BEAUTY 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  is  the  rapturous  utter- 
ance of  a  very  young  man.  Only  too  soon  do  we  discover  that 
die  "law  of  diminishing  returns  "  is  operative  in  the  realm  of  the 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  quite  as  surely,  though  more  slowly,  than 
in  the  realm  of  sensation.  As  with  the  drug  the  dose  has  to  be 
increased,  as  in  every  sensational  experience,  if  protracted,  the 
stimulus  has  to  become  more  emphatic  or  subtly  penetrant,  so 
we  find  that  for  sensitiveness  to  things  spiritual  and  lovely,  the 
appeal,  if  protracted  or  continuous,  requires  some  sort  of  rebirth 
of  us  —  the  subject,  some  refreshment,  dipping  into  the  fount  of 
youth — if  our  rapture,  our  ecstacy,  nay,  our  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, is  to  continue  increasing  or  constant 

Relative  novelty,  then,  must  always  remain  an  element  of  im- 
portance in  our  judgments,  though  we  freely  admit  that  the  best 
test  of  things  artistic  is  nevertheless :  can  they  endure  familiarity 
without  a  resulting  indifference  or  contempt  on  our  part?  It  is 
not  that  the  old  things  are  worse,  but  that  our  porters  fail  us,  and 
that  we  need  variety  in  the  appeal,  however  willing  we  may  be, 
to  compel  some  measure  of  attention.  How  much  more,  if  we 
desire  to  create  a  profound  emotional  interest?  Coleridge's 
"Ode  to  Dejection"  is  not  the  morbid  record  of  a  merely  per- 
sonal degeneracy.  Beauty,  while  it  has  undoubtedly  its  objective 
follies,  if  one  might  so  say,  is  as  a  psychic  experience  dependent 
upon  a  certain  resiliency  and  superabundance  of  spirit  in  us. 
"Joy  is  the  beauty-making  power"  and  "we  in  ourselves  re- 
joice." Should  we  become  disappointed  with  self  and  this  fount 
of  inner  delight  run  dry,  we  shall,  like  Coleridge,  Msee,  not  feel 
how  beautiful  they  are  "  : —  those  clouds  piling  golden  about  the 
setting  sun ;  those  seas  stretching  before  us  cold  to  the  dawn  ; 
those  mountains  reaching  wistfully  into  the  blue ;  those  lovely 
valleys  filled  with  idyllic  hopes  and  delicious  delicate  eccentrici- 
ties of  coloring  and  form  ;  those  marvellous  prayers  in  stone,  the 
Gothic  cathedrals ;  those  quiet,  serene,  because  self-controlled, 
perfections  of  the  Greek  sculptor ;  those  epics  and  dramas  that 
have  fed  the  higher  soul  of  our  civilization  for  many  centuries. 
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Now,  is  there  any  escape  from  this  dying  out  in  us  of  that  ex- 
perience which  as  we  grow  older  we  need  more  and  more 
sorely  ?  The  adolescent  have  their  world  in  them  ;  they  suffice 
unto  themselves.  Their  eyes  are  closed  save  to  their  own  reflec- 
tions in  the  universal  looking-glass.  They  do  not  seem  to  need 
God.  They  do  not  require  the  support  of  art  Only  a  few 
temperamentally  melancholy,  supersensitive,  subtly  unsocial 
seem  to  desire  anything  besides  food  and  shelter  and  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  noisy  companionship,  and  a  circle  of  adoring 
elders.  The  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  does  not  be- 
come an  ache  until  we  have  known  sin.  The  yearning  for 
beauty  does  not  become  a  compelling  passion  until  we  have 
known  ugliness.  But  right  here  we  get  a  suggestion,  offered  us 
by  the  mother  who  lives  her  life  over  again  in  her  daughter  whom 
she  is  introducing  to  society ;  by  the  father  who  is  making  a 
place  in  the  business  world  for  his  son.  When  we,  on  our  own 
account,  cease  to  respond  to  a  stimulus,  we  can  indirectly, 
through  sympathy,  obtain  a  reaction  thereto  in  ourself,  by  im- 
parting to  another  the  experience  of  the  joy  we  once  had  our- 
self. That  is  why  I  take  my  favorite  book  from  the  shelf  most 
often  when  my  friend  is  with  me.  I  know  what  it  contains ;  I 
know  it  is  noble,  lovely,  exquisite,  holy  ;  I  fear  to  discover  that 
I  am  dull  of  sight,  hard  of  hearing,  and  I  leave  the  book  un- 
opened when  alone. 

So,  to  use  theological  language,  "faith"  leads  to  "works" 
because  "works"  preserve  and  restore  "faith."  The  very  self- 
preservative  instinct  of  "faith"  impels  the  faithful  to  "works." 
It  is  after  all  then  no  altruistic  impulse  in  us  which  makes  us 
artist,  preacher,  proselytizer,  teacher,  special  pleader  for  things 
divine. 

In  Browning's  "  Pauline,"  the  gifted  youth  who  refuses  to  em-  . 
body  his  ideas  in  definite  language  because  he  prefers  to  admire 
his  shifting  day-dream  world  and  adore  himself  as  its  creator, 
will  suffer  that  decline  of  his  image-making  power  so  subtly 
analyzed  by  Browning  later  in  the  case  of  Sordello.  He  who 
refuses  his  endeavor  to  glorify  his  God  by  obtaining  for  him  the 
praise  of  others,  will  sooner  or  later  forfeit  the  bliss  of  worship 
which,  to  save  himself  from  odious  comparisons  of  present  with 
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past  and  consequent  despair,  he  shall  have  to  secure  somehow. 

Quite  apart  from  any  pride  in  creation,  any  ambitious  longings 
for  fame  or  fortune,  every  sincere  lover  of  beauty  sooner  or  later 
will  find  stirring  in  himself  this  missionary  zeaL  Hence,  the  en- 
during of  poetic  birth-pains,  of  hopes  deferred,  of  remorse  at 
failures,  of  shame  incident  to  disparagement  and  misunderstand- 
ing, and  all  for  the  "cause"  :  an  ever  fresh  revelation  to  himself, 
in  all  her  virgin  loveliness,  of  Lady  Beauty. 

To  obtain  a  definition  of  art  is  no  easy  matter,  and  the  reason 
perhaps  is  that  every  artist  sets  forth  from  the  particulars  of  his 
special  art  and  therefore  arrives  at  a  conclusion  insufficiently 
general  to  satisfy  his  brethren  who  worship  Lady  Beauty  ac- 
cording to  another  rite.  When  Moli£re  humorously  presents 
us  with  a  picture  of  that  naif  enfant  terrible,  his  Bourgeois,  cry- 
ing out,  "And  when  I  say  'fetch  my  slippers,'  is  that  prose? 
Have  I  been  talking  prose  all  my  life  without  knowing  it?  "  it  is 
of  course  the  pedantic  rhetorician  who  is  coming  in  for  good- 
natured  criticism  quite  as  much  as  the  Bourgeois.  Prose,  if  we 
mean  by  it  an  art-form,  is  not  stumbled  into  by  most  of  us.  To 
be  natural  is  not  always  to  be  gracious,  noble,  or  even  interest- 
ing. The  masters  of  prose  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  masters 
of  verse.  Just  because  the  rules  of  the  technique  of  prose-ex- 
pression are  more  unseizable  and  manifold,  because  the  range  is 
greater  and  the  shadings  more  delicate,  it  would  be  less  likely 
for  a  man  to  stumble  into  prose  than  into  verse.  Language 
having  its  daily,  hourly  utilities  as  a  medium  of  haphazard  human 
intercourse  is  one  thing,  and  quite  another  thing  is  language 
seized  upon  by  the  holy  spirit  of  man  for  the  ennoblement  of 
things  expressed,  for  the  enlargement  of  hearer  and  reader,  to 
the  vanishing  of  horizon  limits,  to  the  intensive  realization  of  the 
life  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  It  is  so  with  all  other  materials, 
not  merely  with  language.  But  perhaps  no  art  suffers  as  much 
as  literary  art  by  the  confusion  of  terms.  Cyclopaedias  are  not 
literature.  Newspaper  writing  very  rarely  makes  even  an  effort 
to  be  literature.  Most  of  the  fiction  devoured  by  the  readers 
who  have  learned  the  three  R's,  but  never  served  their  appren- 
ticeship, never  applied  for  a  novitiate,  are  mere  panderings,  mere 
pretenses — utilities  that  hardly  rank  with  cabbage  leaf  tobacco, 
10 
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cereal  coffee,  but — surely  they  are  in  no  sense  "art"  For  as  not 
all  verbal  expression  is  art, — prose  or  verse,  — so  not  all  drawing; 
all  sculpting,  all  thrumming  and  strumming  is  art  Expression 
to  be  sure  it  is ;  but  only  expression  that  arrests  attention,  con- 
veys intention,  and  produces  distention  can  rightly  be  considered 
art  It  is  only  such  expression  as  impresses  with  the  worth  of 
what  is  expressed  by  the  manner  of  the  expression,  that  deserves 
the  name  ;  and  to  be  true  art,  the  impression  of  worth  must  be 
in  due  proportion  to  the  presumed  importance  of  what  is  ex- 
pressed. 

The  question  of  course  may  be  raised,  "Why  art  at  all?"  to 
which  we  should  answer,  "Why  expression  at  all  of  any  sort?" 
"Speech  is  silver  and  silence  is  golden."  Why  not  then  the 
golden  standard  forever  and  aye,  "  Aum  and  ecstacy"?  We 
should  be  disposed  to  reply :  Because  "Aum  and  ecstacy"  are 
reasonably  possible  only  to  the  cross-legged  Yogi  with  milleniums 
of  rice  diet  To  us  carnivorous  folk  who  do  and  die,  who  are 
essentially  active  and  not  contemplative,  to  whom  rest  is  incident 
to  work,  for  whom  the  night  is  the  interval  between  day  and 
day,  what  we  need  is  not  "Aum  and  ecstacy,"  golden  silence, 
but  noble  and  ennobling  speech.  If  we  are  racially  compelled 
to  utterance,  if  we  can  never  say  die  while  alive,  and  if  living  to 
us  means  doing,  then  art  becomes  a  temperamental  religious 
necessity,  a  sine  qua  non  of  exaltation  and  ideal  apotheosis  for 
the  men  of  our  European  and  American  stocks. 

The  highest  intelligent  man  of  our  race  may  not  be  blessed 
like  William  Blake  with  fourfold  vision  ;  Beulah  may  for  him  be 
a  promised  land  ;  a  much  more  so  than  that  realm  unpromised 
where  one  beholds  the  unseen,  Jhe  unthinkable.  But  to  him  at 
least  is  granted  twofold  vision  always :  things-as-they-are,  and 
things-as-they-might-be  and  are  not;  as  they  are  not  though 
they  were  such  perhaps,  and  are  to  be  such  again  some  time.  He 
may  endeavour  to  give  his  ideal  world  a  home  in  the  mystic 
past :  some  golden  age  of  innocency,  some  Eden  life  unfallen, 
some  time  when  the  Gods  walked  with  man. .  Qr,  like  th^tnodern 
evolutionist,  he  may  project  his  id$al3vofld  forward  into  the  ages 
to  come.  In  either  case  the  contrast  remains :  the  world-as-it-is, 
the  world-as-it-can-be-thought 
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To  die  world-as-it-is  the  practical  man  is  closely  related.  *  In 
the  world-as-it-might-be  the  man  of  the  spirit  claims  his  citizen- 
ship. Now  things-as-they-are  compel  us  to  see  them,  and 
things-as-they-were-or-are-to-be  must  seem  therefore  relatively 
unreal.  The  soul  makes  its  hunger  felt,  when  the  spirit  will 
starve  without  a  murmur.  We  live  in  the  present  and  we  can 
not  afford  to  be  absent-minded  or  absent-hearted.  If  however 
the  present  be  sordid,  base,  ignoble,  mean,  shall  not  we  our- 
selves be  assimilated  to  it  and  become  sordid,  base,  ignoble, 
mean?  The  seer  in  the  sty?  The  poet  in  the  garret?  Young 
love  in  a  cottage?  True,  and  when  we  are  seers,  all  anointed 
inevitably,  when  we  are  poets  of  unfailing  aspiration  and  inspira- 
tion, when  we  are  immortal  lovers  having  bathed  in  Morris's 
Well  at  the  World's  End ;  then  can  we  safely  inhabit  cottage, 
attic,  or  sty.  When,  in  other  words,  we  have  the  child's  power 
of  touching  our  environment  with  the  fairy-wand  and  making 
the  garbage-barrel  in  the  back  yard  become  a  pile  of  multi- 
colored precious  things  strewn  with  diamonds  ;  then  it  may  be 
safe  for  us.  When  pumpkin  will  do  for  carriage,  and  rats  for 
coachmen,  we  do  not  need  art  because  we  have  not  the  twofold 
vision.  We  do  not  see  things-as-they-are,  we  only  see  things- 
as-they-might  be.  But  then  on  the  other  hand  our  social  value 
to  die  world  is  well  nigh  lost  We  are  hermits,  harmless  ego- 
maniacs or  children  grown  up,  that  most  awful  thing — the  little 
babe  by  increase  of  dimension  become  the  simpering  idiot  We 
must  live  in  the  world  of  things-as-they-are  and  we  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  relations  of  things  in  that  world ;  for  if  ever 
the  world  of  things-as-they-are  is  to  realize  in  part  our  vision 
of  things-as-they-might-be,  it  will  not  be  through  hocus  pocus, 
self-deception,  not  through  Eddyite  denials  of  the  obvious ;  but 
through  honest  recognition  of  facts  and  courageous  affirmations 
in  long  protracted  toil  that  will  result  in  bringing  our  two  worlds 
at  least  to  partial  reconciliation,  and  the  soul  to  some  degree  of 
merited  peace.  For  so  long  as  these  worlds  are  wholly  apart  and 
hostile  we  ourselves  must  suffer  a  species  of  dychotomy.  To 
t*y  the  least,  our  amphibious  life  becomes  distressing,  and  we 
tend  to  ignore  or  deny  that  world  which  will  best  brook  ignoring 
or  denial.      We  will  drift  with  the  current  only,  instead  of  out- 
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speeding  it  by  oar  or  sail  It  is  to  save  us  from  thus  being 
helplessly  drifted  with  the  current  that  art  is  summoned  to  our 
aid. 

We  may  arrive  then  at  some  notion  of  what  art  is  by  clearly 
recognizing  its  human  service.  To  make  us  see  things-as- 
they-are-not  with  some  measure  of  distinctness  and  make  us 
believe  in  that  vision  it  has  granted  us  ;  to  make  us  discern  in- 
tellectual realities  as  vividly  as  we  are  often  compelled  to  suffer 
the  grosser  realities  of  sense ;  this  is  the  function  of  art  Not 
that  every  ideal  is  better  than  the  actual  There  may  be  ideals 
infinitely  worse  than  the  actual  Only  the  ideal,  that  which- 
ought-(as  we  say)- to  be,  is  among  the  things  that  are  not ;  and 
in  order  really  to  discern  the  worth  of  that  particular  possibility 
we  must  appeal  to  sense  and  emotion.  If  it  be  found  worthy, 
we  may  then  anticipate  development  and  contribute  therefore 
"to  the  shortening  of  the  times."  If  it  be  found  unworthy,  we 
shall  have,  by  our  own  imaginative  experience  of  it,  quenched  to 
the  soul's  profit,  forever  perchance,  a  false  and  vicious  hope. 

Progress  is  at  the  risk  of  degeneracy,  and  the  visions  of  things 
ideal,  the  art  prophetic  and  poetic,  may  serve  Ahriman  as  well 
as  Ormuzd.  This  proviso  we  frankly  make,  and  proceed  to  re- 
state what  we  deem  to  be  the  office  of  art :  to  create  an  appear- 
ance that  can  compete  with  actuality,  not  by  delusion  causing  a 
hallucinatory  error,  but  by  illusion  ;  an  association,  that  is  to 
say,  with  what  is  real,  establishing  some  arbitrary  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  sense-world  and  the  world  of  ideas,  a  form 
forced  upon  stone,  a  meaning  injected  into  words,  an  incantation 
made  into  sounds  competent  to  call  up  some  specific  emotion. 
And  all  this  that  we  may  see  things-as-they-are-not,  knowing 
that  they  are  not  actually,  but  are  in  a  deeper  sense  for  us 
already  real,  real  as  tree  in  acorn,  real  as  rose  in  slip,  and  that 
they  may  and  must  indeed  come  to  be  actual  for  us  or  in  us,  or 
for  and  in  our  offspring,  the  men  that  yet  shall  be. 

Let  us  revert  again  to  what  we  mean  by  idealization.  We 
have  heard  so  much  of  realism  and  naturalism  that  we  suppose 
to  idealize  is  to  be  wilfully  fantastic,  absurd,  maudlin,  to  reveal  a 
childish  or  senile  incompetency  of  some  sort  The  fact  is  that 
the   extremest  theoretical  realist  or  naturalist  never  for  one 
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instant  in  his  practice  expects  to  take  the  world  haphazard  as  he 
finds  it  When  my  artist  friend  says  that  everything  "has  an 
interesting  aspect"  and  that  therefore  one  need  have  no  care  for 
selection  of  subjects  for  art,  he  tucks  away  into  his  word 
" aspect"  that  process  of  selection  so  essential  to  art,  and  which 
he  is  unaware  of  because  it  is  instinctive.  Even  the  photo- 
grapher must  "compose."  He  must  not  only  dispose  his  matter 
with  reference  to  his  point  of  view,  but  he  must  relate  the  parts 
of  his  subject  with  reference  to  a  united  significant  effect ;  he 
must  in  other  words  extricate  the  essential  from  the  insignificant 
details.  If  our  artist  works  in  terms  of  time  rather  than  of  space, 
as  epic,  or  dramatic  poet,  he  must  show  a  consciousness  of  the 
cause  in  the  effect ;  insinuate  what  is  possible  in  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  what  is ;  make  the  latent,  patent,  so  to  say ;  the 
genetic,  vital ;  and  the  meaning,  inherent  He  must  emphasize 
and  individualize  ;  seize  and  eternalize  the  moment  or  sequence 
of  moments  in  the  progress  of  events  ;  isolate  aspects  of  things  ; 
in  a  word,  anticipate  evolution. 

And  all  this  the  artist  does  ;  not  of  a  set  purpose,  perhaps, 
but  most  persistently  because  he  desires  that  their  presentation, 
interpretation,  or  creation  shall  give  us  joy ;  that  we  shall  feel  a 
passion  for  it,  a  fear  and  awe  of  it,  a  tender  devotion  to  it 
And  this  he  cannot  accomplish  except  by  economizing  our 
energy,  directing  us  aright,  saving  us  from  the  haphazards  and 
bad  luck,  by  the  best  road,  or  the  well-defined  grassy  pathway ; 
leaving  us  free  only  where  we  are  safe,  giving  us  just  enough  to 
do  that  we  may  share  his  joy  of  creation,  and  imagine  that  it  is 
we  who  have  discovered  the  meaning,  that  by  us  the  value  has 
been  assigned  to  the  vision,  and  that  of  us  it  obtains  its  symbolic 
worth,  its  sacramental  halo. 

Is  there,  however,  no  need  of  ethical  criticism?  Shall  the 
artist  make  us  hells  as  well  as  heavens?  Shall  he  create  for  us 
the  Witch  of  Horsel  as  well  as  the  Venus  Urania?  It  is  only 
he  who  has  not  been  fully  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  art  who 
fears  for  us  the  results  of  aesthetic  freedom.  Only  what  appeals 
to  us  in  our  highest,  that  does  not  incur  the  condemnation  of 
our  noblest,  will  long  maintain  itself.  The  abominations  of  the 
fashion  plate  are  misbegotten  and  born  amiss  into  the  world  by 
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the  Trade-spirit ;  and  the  unholy  monster  straightway  devours 
his  own  offspring.  It  is  so  of  every  other  abomination  or  mere 
virtuosity  that  is  meaningless  or  abhorrent  to  the  noble  in  man. 
False  ideals,  degrading  experiences,  may  be  bravely  set  forth  in 
art ;  and  though  they  may  not  be  for  all  men,  yet  their  very 
artistic  treatment  will  serve  to  disinfect  and  neutralize  their 
poison.  Surely  the  "City  of  Dreadful  Night"  will  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased  the  aesthetic  antidote,  rather  than  encourage 
melancholia.  The  "Laus  Veneris"  may  have  been  abused; 
but  it  has  corrupted  as  yet  probably  no  man  or  woman.  The 
"Fleurs  du  Mai"  whatever  may  be  said  against  them  in  so  far  as 
they  are  art,  have  done  the  world  no  harm.  Whereas,  to  decree 
ethically  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  endeavored  by  the  artist, 
would  mean  the  death  of  the  art  spirit  Every  great  prophet 
has  been  called  dangerous  and  immoral  and  subversive  of  order 
by  his  contemporaries.  Every  great  moral  innovator  must 
make  experiments  perhaps  in  his  own  person.  If  he  is  to  dis- 
cover new  truth  he  must  set  aside  all  pre-judgments  however 
right  they  may  be,  repeal  all  laws  however  prudent,  to  ascertain 
afresh  for  himself  and  us  what  the  veritable  facts  may  be.  So 
St  Paul  assures  us  that  insomuch  as  sin  abounded,  so  much  die 
more  did  grace  abound.  And  Shelley,  Bryon  and  Goethe,  and 
Heine,  not  assuredly  unimpeachable  in  their  private  lives,  have 
served  to  advance  in  definiteness  the  moral  ideal  of  the  race ;  the 
error  and  weakness  of  the  artist  has  served  as  truly  (nay  more 
so  perhaps)  as  his  success,  or  virtue.  The  Bible  has  its  obscene 
passages.  Shakespeare  might  be  wrested  to  a  soul's  destruction. 
Men  have  committed  suicide  after  reading  the  "Sorrows  of 
Werther," — but  so  did  the  swine  choke  in  the  sea  of  Gennesa- 
reth! 

Without  freedom  of  the  artist,  no  art ;  and  without  art,  if  you 
include  in  the  term  all  those  means  to  set  before  us  the  world- 
as-it-is-not-but-as-it-might-be,  we  are  mere  animals  living  to  in- 
dividual and  associate  animal  ends.  To  be  endowed  with  the 
power  to  compare,  invent,  and  discover,  to  have  all  our  activities 
leading  to  definitions  of  truth  and  good,  and  these  being  de- 
prived of  all  real  actualization  here  and  now,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  felt  to  be  the  substance  of  our  human  life,  — such  a  condition 
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must  cause  that  bitter  despondency,  that  awful  despair  to  super- 
vene, which  will  throw  us  back  upon  our  merely  animal  selves. 
What  is  truth  ?  Where  is  good  ?  Have  these  no  reality  save  in 
idea?  Are  they  malign  ghosts  haunting  our  sensual  feast?  So 
we  doubt  and  disbelieve  and  suffer  until  art  says  yea  to  our 
hopes,  and  the  ideal  is  real;  and  we  are  bid  behold  and  worship. 
So  art  saves  our  faith  in  God,  because  it  saves  our  faith  in  man 
as  man. 

The  province  then  of  art,  we  repeat,  is  to  render  sensible  what 
we  would  have  so.  The  Zeus?  The  Apollo?  Behold  the  Man. 
But  the  Laokoon?  Ay?  And  GEdipus,  Job,  and  Lear?  The 
painful  and  the  criminal  even  are  by  deeper  understanding 
of  life  to  be  redeemed  for  us.  We  are  to  be  carried  in  the 
chariot  of  fire  unto  the  farther  side  of  disillusion,  beyond  des- 
pondency. But  the  Satyr?  The  Pan  ?  Here  also  art  has  the 
same  office.  Aristophanes,  Moliere,  and  George  Meredith, 
—  what  do  they  endeavour  to  do  but  save  us  from  our  cynicism, 
from  criticism  reacting  acidly  upon  our  self?  Is  the  world  not 
good  enough  for  us?  Is  there  failure,  inconsistency,  absurdity? 
So  much  the  better.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  This 
perverse  and  absurd  world  could  not  maintain  itself  here  at  all, 
but  that  it  is  founded  on  the  unshakable,  and  surrounded  of  the 
serene.  If  our  intellect  is  confounded,  it  is  but  that  we  may  be 
compelled  to  live  with  the  Gods  and  behold  all  things  very  good 
from  the  superhuman  point  of  view.  So  in  the  true  presentation 
of  the  ideal,  in  the  redemption  of  the  hideous  and  grotesque,  in 
the  reinterpretation  of  the  perverse  and  contemptible  working 
idyllically,  tragically,  comically,  humourously  or  satirically,  art 
is  always  performing  the  same  holy  office :  making  us  realize  the 
world  vision  in  and  through  the  world  of  sense. 

But  the  practical  man,  the  man  who  has  spent  perhaps  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  things-as-they-are,  refuses 
altogether  to  recognize  consciously  and  pay  his  devotions  to  the 
world  of  things-as-they-might-be.  He  will  not  read  poetry  ex- 
cept for  information.  Literature  and  sculpture  and  painting 
must  for  him  immortalize  incidents  and  events,  subtly  present 
him  with  usable  psychology,  be  the  weather  prophet  unto  his 
shifty  climate.      He  must  have  his  little  moral  Q.  E.  D.  tacked 
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to  the  fable,  or  fancy  that  he  gets  a  magic  spell  to  improve  his 
luck.  If  song  and  dance  and  procession  are  allowed,  it  is  not 
for  their  loveliness  but  for  their  vanities  and  lubricity,  their  ad- 
vertising value  in  pomp  and  show.  He  must  have  shelter  that 
will  make  known  his  bank  balance.  He  would  have  CQmfort, 
amusement,  distraction,  excitement  for  the  miserable  little  leisure 
that  his  business  leaves.  If  art  will  do  these  things  he  will  accept 
of  art  He  recognizes  the  necessity  of  decorating  the  banquet 
hall,  publishing  his  patriotism  with  bunting,  receiving  the  presi- 
dent with  illuminations  and  the  diamond-studded  shirt-bosom, 
because  these  things  keep  up  faith  in  an  era  of  prosperity !  So 
your  practical  man  always  and  always  insists  upon  an  immediate 
utilitarian  service,  if  he  is  to  invest  even  stolen  goods  in  art 
And  the  artist  is  apt  to  speak  harshly  of  the  practical  man,  con- 
sider him  an  out  and  out  savage,  deserving  only  to  be  electro- 
cuted— when  artists  shall  control  the  government! 

Fortunately  for  us  the  republic  of  Plato  is  not  likely  to  be  set 
up  for  a  while.  The  poets  will  not  be  banished  the  land,  neither 
will  the  philosophers  make  or  administer  the  laws.  The  practi- 
cal man  whatever  his  shortcomings,  by  his  very  contact  with  the 
world  of  things-as-they-are  is  trained  to  demand  of  art  that  one 
thing  without  which  art  cannot  maintain  itself  true  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  altogether  too  easy  for  the  artist  to  build  a  Chi- 
nese wall  about  himself, — coteries,  cliques,  mutual  admiration 
societies, — and  circumscribe  the  realm  of  his  goddess,  Beauty, 
and  render  her  worship  impotent  for  social  good.  The  practi- 
cal man  says,  show  me  the  use  of  art,  bring  the  world  of  things- 
as-they-might-be  into  specific  and  immediate  touch  with  the 
world  of  things-as-they-are,  at  one  point  surely,  at  every  point 
if  possible.  Now,  whatever  we  think  of  him,  we  shall  have  to 
recognize  the  plain  fact  that  the  practical  man  will  urge  these 
demands.  We  must  conciliate  the  selfish  nature  in  him  avoid- 
ing thus  its  hostilities  which  would  neutralize  for  him  all  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  art ;  we  must  preoccupy  the  conscious  mind 
of  him  whom  we  would  cause  to  worship,  so  as  to  contract  its 
circle  of  vigilance,  distract  it  from  the  scrutiny  of  what  it  cannot 
comprehend,  and  so  effectively  reach  it  as  an  irresistible  sugges- 
tion through  the  deeper  inner  man.     "Here  is  the  useful,  prac- 
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tical  friend.  I  recommend  art  to  you  only  as  useful !"  And  be- 
fore he  knows,  the  practical  man  finds  his  faith  reviving,  his  will 
fortified,  his  love  fanned  to  a  blaze,  and  all  these  things  seem  to 
be  a  discovery  of  his  own,  an  inspiration  of  his  own,  coming  as 
they  do  to  him  out  of  himself.  This  is  good  psychology.  If 
art  desires  to  convince,  it  must  first  then  understand  that  for  every 
man  the  most  truly  delightful  is  likely  to  be  in  his  present  un- 
tutored state  part  of  what  is  to  him  uninteresting,  tiresome,  pro- 
voking, or  positively  repulsive.  If  we  are  to  wheedle  our  pro- 
spective convert  out  of  his  prejudices,  we  shall  do  so  best  by 
that  highest  art,  a  total  concealment  of  art,  that  art  which  we 
are  not  always  conscious  of  as  admirers  and  adorers,  because  the 
producers  thereof  had  themselves  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  as 
producers,  it  being  the  product  of  long  devoted  habit,  study,  re- 
solute addiction,  blessed  occurrences  and  inspirations.  When 
art  becomes  deliberately  and  self  magnifyingly  didactic ;  when  art 
talks  of  its  "mission"  and  "message"  overmuch,  and  struts 
about  fantastically,  crowns  itself  with  laurel,  and  deports  itself 
unseemly,  art  is  in  eminent  danger  of  perishing.  So  the  de- 
mands of  the  practical  man  are  but  reinforcements  of  the  high- 
est demands  of  the  poetic  spirit  in  man.  The  practical  man  de- 
mands selflessness  in  poet  and  seer.  That  is  his  guarantee  of 
the  effective  working  in  and  through  him  of  that  higher  self,  that 
racial  consciousness,  Zcit-geist,  muses,  Holy  Spirit, — call  it  what 
you  please.  Without  it  true  art  has  never  come  to  being  and 
power  in  the  recorded  past 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  is 
to  be  held  as  salutary  in  spite  of  temporary  aberrations,  and  the 
inevitable  occasional  exploitations  of  the  general  programme. 
William  Morris  was  more  of  a  prophet  as  craftsman  and  sales- 
man, than  on  the  socialist  platform.  I  want  a  chair  for  comfort 
It  shall  serve  my  body  first  My  body  only?  Shall  it  serve  me 
as  it  could  serve  an  ape?  "No,"  says  the  chair.  "See  when 
you  are  at  leasure  to  see :  I  am  rightly  honestly  built,  graceful 
and  strong.  I  am  honest ;  I  am  generous.  I  am  for  thee  then 
not  only  as  ape  but  as  normal  man.  If  thou  hast  time  and  will 
to  consider,  he  who  made  me  was  not  a  slave,  a  machine.  He 
was  as  thou,  my  owner,  or  he  could  never  have  understood  thy 
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wants  and  made  me  for  thee.  When  thou  art  with  me  thou  art 
also  with  the  spirit  of  a  friend  and  brother,  and  when  thou  hast 
leisure  let  me  further  whisper  into  thine  ear :  I  am  not  only  for 
thee  as  thou  art,  but  for  thee  as  thou  mightest  be.  Before  thee 
were  men,  eke  were  not  I  such ;  and  after  thee  I  am  ready  for 
thy  children's  children.  My  maker  has  anticipated  their  con- 
sciousness ;  what  is  dim  in  thee,  and  what  thou  therefore  canst 
not  see  but  dimly  in  me,  shall  be  bright  in  them,  and  shall  for 
them  shine  out  brightly  from  me.  I  sec  the  immortality  of  thy  race, 
the  immortality  of  the  individual  spirit  if  there  be  further  evolu- 
tion for  thee  after  death.  I  am  of  the  noble  past  I  am  for  the 
nobler  future."  So  it  is  that  the  beautiful  chair  becomes  a  pro- 
phet unto  the  weary  and  despondent  worker,  a  cheerer,  a  com- 
forter, a  friend  of  the  spirit  So  it  is  that  art  takes  our  inner 
life  and  compels  it  to  its  higher  possibilities,  nay,  rather  impels 
and  persuades,  establishes  the  dominion  of  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment, perennializes  the  instant  of  surest  and  sanest  vision. 

Thou  hast  been  on  the  mount  and  hast  beheld  the  ordinarily 
unseen?  Very  well  Descend  into  the  valley.  Yet  ere  thou 
goest  down,  take  with  thee  this  shining  stone,  this  flower,  as 
tokens  that  thou  hast  been  here  communing  with  God.  Thou 
sayest  "Why,  am  I  not  full  of  the  vision?"  True,  thou  art  now 
full  of  the  vision,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  is  the  demoniac 
boy,  and  the  multitudes  of  little  faith.  Take  down  with  thee  a 
tale,  a  sketch,  a  song,  a  dance,  a  little  daub,  a  foolish  modeling, 
the  plan  of  a  structure ;  nay,  not  only  to  testify  that  thou  hast 
seen,  but  to  give  unto  others  the  desire  to  climb  the  mount 
whence  thou  sawest  what  thou  canst  but  ill  report ! 

To  the  present  writer  at  all  events  it  seems  clear  that  without 
public  glory  there  could  not  long  be  patriotism  or  civic  pride ; 
that  order  and  self  subordination  cannot  long  be  without  a  sense 
of  worth  in  the  whole  of  which  we  may  be  but  an  insignificant 
part ;  and  that  this  sense  of  worth  in  the  whole  which  we  must 
serve,  needs  must  be  set  forth  for  us  in  monument  and  building,  in 
music  and  poetry  and  pageant ;  must  be  made  to  appeal  to  eye 
and  ear  and  touch,  if  it  is  to  conquer  the  rebellious  lusts  of  the 
individual  and  make  him  a  joyous  servant  of  society.  Not  that 
art  will  suffice  to  do  all  this,  but  all  this  cannot  be  done  at  all 
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without  art  How  shall  the  masses  maintain  their  faith  in  God 
without  psalms,  and  temples,  and  eloquence  of  story  and  parable, 
and  harp  and  organ,  and  voice ;  without  procession  and  dance, 
spectacle  and  drama?  Without  art,  faith  in  God,  which  is  but 
higher  faith  in  man,  has  never  long  maintained  itself.  Hence 
die  sublime  social,  political,  moral,  religious  utility  of  art  to  the 
civilized  man  of  our  practical  American  society.  And  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  obtain  the  loyal  and  generous  obedience  of 
our  men  of  affairs  as  also  of  our  leaders  of  the  people  to  the  be- 
hests of  art?  Convince  them  of  the  utility  of  beauty.  Assure 
them  that  beauty  is  not  ashamed  to  be  useful,  to  reach  modestly 
and  indirectly, — proud  rather  that  she  can  never  be  true  to  her- 
self without  subserving  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  loftiest  uses 
of  man. 

William  Norman  Guthrie. 
Alameda,  California. 


THE  STORIES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Every  healthy-minded  boy  and  girl  loves  a  story.  Men  and 
women,  who  are  simply  children  grown  up,  find  an  inexhaustible 
charm  in  the  story  literature  of  a  people,  of  a  race.  In  this 
short  paper  I  purpose  saying  a  few  words  about  the  wonderful 
stories  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  stories 
which  are  thousands  of  years  old,  which  have  out-lasted  empires 
and  republics,  and  which  will  last,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 

Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 

Book  unfold. 

What  is  a  story?  A  story  "is  a  narrative  or  recital  of  an  event 
or  series  of  events,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  whether  real  or 
fictitious,  or  such  narratives  or  recitals  collectively."  Where  do 
Hebrew  stories  come  in?  We  shall  let  Professor  Moulton,  the 
man  who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  reveal  the  literary 
beauty  of  the  Bible,  answer  the  question : 

"From  history,"  he  writes,  "we  must,  in  literary  analysis,  dis- 
tinguish story :  the  one  is  founded  on  the  sense  of  record  and 
scientific  explanation  of  events,  the  other  appeals  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  emotions.  The  story  literature  of  most  peoples  is 
fiction,  in  the  sense  that  its  matter  is  invented  solely  for  literary 
purposes.  The  stories  of  the  Bible  are  part  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory, differing  only  in  the  mode  in  which  the  matter  is  present- 
ed ;  and  a  long  series  of  these  stories  is  scattered  through  the 
historical  books  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them,  in  the  ordinary 
versions,  from  the  historic  context" 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  are  amazed  at  their  variety  and  extent  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  selection.  Each  one  almost  has  some  special  character- 
istic that  is  worth  studying.  The  critic  finds  himself  in  a  flowery 
mead  with  roses  and  violets  and  lilies  all  around  him  each  one 
calling  to  be  picked  and  admired. 

To  realize  the  truth  of  what  has  just  been  said,  turn  to  the 
first  Book  of  the  Bible,  Genesis,  and  see  what  stories  we  have : 
The  Temptation  in  the  Garden,  Cain  and  Abel,  The  Tower  of 
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Babel,  The  Flood,  the  epic  narratives  which  center  around  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  above  and  beyond  all  others,  The 
Story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 

Read  on  through  the  Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  What  en- 
trancing stories  are  those  which  tell  of  Moses  and  the  Plagues 
of  Egypt ;  or  that  striking  and  fascinating  tale  of  Balaam  and 
how  he  bore  witness  though  unwillingly  to  the  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  Israel !  And  then  when  we  enter  the  Book  of  Jud- 
ges we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  stories  which  are  among 
the  most  interesting  in  the  Old  Testament  To  recall  but  a  few : 
the  Feats  of  Gideon  against  the  Midianites,  the  pathetic  incident 
of  Jephthah's  Vow,  the  curious  little  history  of  Micah's  Images 
and  the  Danite  Migration,  a  tale  which  makes  us  think  of  "Lor- 
na  Doone,"  or  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  the  Labors  of  Samson,  the  Hebrew 
Hercules,  a  name  truly  to  be  classed  among  the  Heroes  of  Israel. 

Continuing  our  examination,  we  next  come  to  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  idyls  in  all  literature,  an  idyl 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  place  along  side  those  of  Theocritus. 
Next  in  all  their  boldness  and  vivid  character-painting  come 
the  stories  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  David.  There  is  a  noble  power 
about  some  of  these  stories  which  will  never  let  them  die. 
Professor  Moulton  characterizes  them  as  epic  in  their  strength 
and  beauty.  Then,  as  we  pursue  our  reading,  we  meet  with 
those  wonderful  stories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  culminating  in  the 
Ordeal  on  Mount  Carmel  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  Doom  of 
Gehazi,  in  the  other.  The  Babylonian  Captivity  next  claims 
our  attention  and  as  a  result  of  that  dark  and  trying  time,  we 
have  a  group  of  the  most  noted  stories  in  the  Bible :  the  stories 
which  have  as  their  hero,  Daniel,  the  brave  young  Jew  unafraid 
and  unabashed  to  stand  up  for  his  faith  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Balshazzar,  Kings  of  Babylon.  There  is  also  the  splendid, 
though  so  seldom  understood,  story  of  Jonah.  Where  in  any 
literature  could  there  be  found  a  more  glorious  protest  against 
sectarian  narrowness  and  bigotry  than  in  the  tale  of  the  Son  of 
Amittai?  Lastly  there  is  the  Book  of  Esther,  which,  analyzing 
it  from  the  view-point  of  literature,  comes  nearest  to  a  religious 
novel  of  any  writing  in  the  Old  Testament     Even  a  cursory 
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reader  perceives  the  presence  of  a  double  plot :  the  first  series 
of  events  centering  around  Mordecai,  the  second  around  Esther. 
These  two  are  deftly  woven  together  with  the  result  that  we 
have  a  story  of  absorbing  interest  Against  a  background  of 
oriental  despotism  and  magnificence  the  figure  of  the  fearless 
young  Jewess  stands  out  clear  and  distinct  The  Book  of  Es- 
ther, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  has  for  centuries  been  most 
widely  read  and  admired  by  the  Jews  themselves. 

Thus  we  see  that  each  period  of  Jewish  history  —  as  we 
have  it  in  the  Old  Testament  —  can  furnish  its  quota  of  fa- 
mous stories.  From  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  down  to  the 
Return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  we  have  a  series  of  stories 
which  go  a  long  way  towards  explaining  why  our  English  Bible 
has  had  such  a  moulding  effect  upon  our  literature  and  our  lan- 
guage. 

But  do  people  care  for  these  stories?  Are  they  read  as  they 
once  were?  Deny  it  as  we  will,  men  and  women  do  not  read 
the  Bible  as  they  used  to.  It  has  become  in  many  quarters  an 
obsolete  book.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Old  Testament 
This  mighty  collection  of  literary  masterpieces  is  calmly  ignored 
by  so-called  educated  people.  Young  men  and  women  enter- 
ing our  colleges  or  who  have  graduated  therefrom,  are  often  so 
densely  ignorant  of  the  Bible  that  it  would  be  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  disheartening  to  the  cause  of  sound  education  and 
liberal  culture.  The  Bible  is  for  us  a  great  English  classic 
We  need  not  apologise  for  it  It  can  easily, — if  we  will  let  it, 
— plead  its  own  cause. 

Let  us,  however,  be  perfectly  fair  in  our  criticism  of  Hebrew 
stories.  The  language  of  unstinted  praise  is  rarely  satisfactory. 
It  generally  fails  of  its  object  There  are  stories  and  stories  in 
the  Old  Testament  Some  are  by  no  means  interesting  or  in- 
structive reading.  Not  a  few  are  disfigured  with  coarseness  and 
teach,  at  best,  a  very  dubious  morality.  Some  are  grisly  with 
unmentionable  horrors,  while  others  are  so  saturated  with  Jewish 
intolerance  and  bigotry  that  we  turn  from  them  with  abhorrence 
and  disgust 

Let  us  frankly  concede  all  these  objections.  But  here  is  the 
point  ever  to  bear  in  mind :  what  right  has  the  objector  to  pick 
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and  choose  only  the  inferior  specimens  of  Hebrew  genius?  Oc- 
cupying this  absurd  and  hypo-sensitive  position  we  should  pro- 
bably have  to  eliminate  every  ancient  classic.  Or  to  come 
nearer  home,  take  Shakespeare,  the  mightiest  poet  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Have  we  to  leave  his  works  unread  because, 
forsooth,  some  of  his  pages  are  disfigured  with  coarseness  and 
vulgarity?  From  such  old-maid  criticism  we  can  only  pray  to 
be  delivered.  It  is  so  precisely  with  the  stories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Leave  unread  the  dark,  coarse  and  gruesome  tales: 
and  fasten  your  attention  upon  those  stories  in  which  are  en- 
shrined forever,  Jewish  faith,  Jewish  hope  and  Jewish  courage. 

Take  one  of  these  old  stories  and  study  it  from  the  view-point 
of  literature.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  read  our 
Bibles  solely  for  religious  purposes  that  it  will  doubtless  come 
as  a  surprise  that  one  of  its  stories,  and  that  not  one  of  its  most 
widely  known,  possesses  a  literary  merit  of  a  rare  order.  It  is 
the  story  of  Rebekah's  Wooing  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

We  are  back  in  the  changeless  East  We  enter  the  tent  of 
Abraham,  who  at  the  time  is  old  and  well-stricken  in  age.  The 
Patriarch  is  talking  to  his  servant  Eliezer  upon  a  matter  of 
momentous  interest : 

I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of 
the  earth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanitrs,  among  whom  I  dwell:  but  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  country,  and  to 
my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  Isaac. 

Eliezer,  not  unnaturally,  raises  an  objection  that  the  maid  may 
be  unwilling  to  come  until  she  sees  the  man  she  is  to  marry.  He 
therefore  suggests  the  desirability  of  Isaac  going  along  in  the 
caravan  to  plead  his  own  suit  To  this  Abraham  fiercely  objects. 
He  must  go  without  Isaac.  If  he  fails  it  will  not  be  his  fault, 
and  so  the  faithful  servant  sets  out  for  Nahor,  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, with  ten  camels  laden  with  presents  for  the  prospective 
bride  and  her  family. 

The  scene  changes  and  we  see  the  loyal  steward  resting  his 
tired  camels  at  a  well  outside  the  city's  gate.  It  is  evening,  "the 
time  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water."  With  an  odd  mixture 
of  superstition  and  childish  faith,  Eliezer  offers  up  a  prayer  to 
Jehovah: 
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O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me  good  speed 
this  day,  and  shew  kindness  unto  my  master  Abraham.  Behold,  I  stand  here 
by  the  well  of  water ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city  come  out  to 
draw  water :  and  let  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say, 

*  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  drink ' ;  and  she  shall  say 

•  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also ' :  let  the  same  be  she  that  thou 
hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac ;  and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou 
hast  shewed  kindness  unto  my  master ! 

Among  the  damsels  who  now  come  forward,  with  their 
pitchers  upon  their  shoulders,  is  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abra- 
ham's brother.  The  zealous  servant  runs  forward  and  puts  his 
query: 

"  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  drink  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher." 

The  maiden  graciously  offers  him  her  pitcher : 

"Drink,  my  lord!" 

And  as  though  this  was  not  enough,  she  adds : 

"I  will  draw  water  for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done 
drinking." 

Eliezer  in  the  meanwhile  looks  on  in  dumb  amazement 
Wondering  he  holds  his  peace.  Can  it  be  that  his  search  has 
already  ended,  that  this  damsel  who  is  so  fair  to  look  upon, 
is  to  be  the  bride  of  Isaac?  He  must  be  cautious,  however,  and 
feel  his  way.  After  the  camels  have  been  attended  to  he  takes 
"a  golden  earring  of  half  a  shekel  weight"  and  two  bracelets 
and  proceeds  to  clasp  them  upon  the  white  arms  of  Rebekah. 

"Whose  daughter  art  thou?"  he  asks.  "Tell  me,  I  pray  thee. 
Is  there  room  in  thy  father's  house  for  us  to  lodge  in?" 

Rebekah  answers  at  once: 

"I  am  the  daughter  of  Bethuel.  We  have  both  straw  and 
provender  enough  and  room  to  lodge  in." 

At  this  striking  answer  to  his  prayers,  Eliezer  can  only  bow 
his  head  and  murmur : 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  left  desti- 
tute my  master  of  his  mercy  and  his  truth :  I  being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led 
me  to  the  house  of  my  master's  brethren. 

Rebekah  runs  home  and  tells  her  family  of  the  stranger  at  the 
well.  She  exhibits  the  costly  presents,  and  Laban,  her  brother, 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  the  man  must  be  in  the  pay  of  a  rich 
patron  hurries  to  Eliezer  with  the  cry : 
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Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord;  wherefore  standest  thou  without? 
for  I  have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for  the  camels. 

Abraham's  servant  accepts  the  invitation  and  enters  the  dwell- 
ing. His  camels  are  looked  after  by  attendants,  and  meat  is 
placed  before  him.  But  Eliezer — a  true  picture  of  a  faithful 
servant — remarks : 

I  will  not  eat  until  I  have  told  mine  errand. 

Permission  being  granted,  he  rehearses  all  the  incidents  that 
led  up  to  the  journey  and  the  subsequent  wonderful  answer  to 
his  prayer  in  meeting  with  Rebekah.  Then  looking  Laban 
squarely  in  the  face  he  adds : 

If  ye  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  my  master,  tell  me :  and  if  not,  tell 
me ;  that  I  may  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left 

The  father  and  brother  of  Rebekah  can  only  reply : 

The  thing  proceedeth  from  the  Lord :  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee  bad  or 
good. 

At  this  fruition  of  all  his  hopes  Eliezer  falls  to  the  ground  and 
worships  the  Lord.  Then  arising  he  takes  "jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold "  and  gives  them  to  the  bride  elect  Next  he 
bestows  precious  gifts  upon  Laban  and  the  various  members  of 
his  family,  for  Abraham,  his  master,  is  a  mighty  prince  and  must 
not  be  thought  niggardly  or  parsimonious.  Next  follows  a  night 
of  rejoicing  and  merrymaking.  But  the  conscientious  servant 
is  anxious  to  get  home  and  so  in  the  morning  he  comes  to 
Laban  with  the  request:    "Send  me  away  unto  my  master!" 

The  family  of  Rebekah,  however,  are  loth  to  part  with  her. 
Naturally  enough  they  strive  to  keep  her  for  a  few  days ;  but 
Eliezer  is  importunate : 

Hinder  me  not,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my  way :  send  me  away 
that  I  may  go  to  my  master. 

They  call  Rebekah  and  ask  her:  "Wilt  thou  go  with  this 
man?"  "I  will  go,1'  is  the  immediate  response.  Rebekah  and 
her  maidens  then  mount  the  camels  and  follow  Eliezer. 

In  the  meantime,  Isaac,  utterly  unaware  of  the  good  fortune 
dial  is  coming  to  him,  like  an  earlier  Wordsworth,  goes  "to 
ii 
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meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide ;  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  and  behold  the  camels  were  coming!" 

But  the  keen-eyed  bride  has  already  seen  the  solitary  figure. 

"What  man  is  this  that  walketh  in  the  field  to  meet  us?"  she 
inquires  of  Eliezer. 

"It  is  my  master/'  comes  the  hurried  whisper. 

With  a  quick  movement  Rebekah  covers  her  face  with  a  veiL 
And  so  they  meet ! 

"And  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and 
took  Rebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife :  and  he  loved  her :  and 
Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death." 

The  charm  of  this  story  is  perennial.  It  will  never  grow  old. 
It  has  upon  it  the  hall  mark  of  literary  immortality.  It  will  take 
its  place  alongside  of  the  stories  of  Homer.  It  will  lose  its  in- 
spiration only  when  men  and  women  cease  to  love  each  other 
and  when  marriage  and  the  marriage  relation,  with  its  beauty, 
power  and  divine  sanction,  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  the  world  is 
run  according  to  the  dictates  and  maxims  of  Vanity  Fair ! 

There  is  also  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  a  world 
masterpiece.  Local  color,  graphic  character-sketching,  absorbing 
interest,  all  are  there.  If  it  were  not  in  the  Bible  men  and 
women  would  rave  over  it ;  but  just  because  it  is,  they  neglect 
it  or  completely  ignore  it  When  you  expostulate  with  them, 
they  remark:  "Yes,  I  did  read  it  once,  when  I  was  a  child;  but 
somehow  or  other  I  never  read  and  re-read  it  as  I  do  other 
favorite  stories.  I  suppose  it  is  so  because  it  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  we  are  not  supposed  to  go  to  the  Bible  for 
literary  charm  and  delight"  Is  there  any  hope  that  this  state 
of  affairs  will  ever  change  ?  That  because  a  story  is  in  the  Bible, 
it  can  have  no  literary  interest  ? 

A  change  for  the  better  is  coming,  I  am  glad  to  say,  de- 
spite the  narrowness  of  those  who  refuse  to  look  upon  the  Bible 
as  literature,  and  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  those  critics 
whose  mental  horizon  is  limited  to  the  books  of  the  day  and  who 
think  a  petty  little  mannerism,  a  childish  trick  of  style,  is  going 
to  supersede  the  masterpieces  of  all  time. 

Of  the  critics  and  scholars  who  are  trying  to  let  the  Bible  tell 
its  own  story,  the  man  above  all  others  is  Professor  Moulton  of 
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the  University  of  Chicago,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper.  He  has  taken  the  Bible  out  of  its  archaic  setting 
and  placed  it  where  it  belongs,  in  the  forefront  of  the  classics  of 
the  world.  The  whole  Bible-reading  world  owes  him  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  monumental  work,  "The  Modern 
Reader's  Bible."  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  edited  by  this 
critic,  the  Story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  stands  out  clear  and 
distinct  We  can  read  it  in  half  an  hour,  and  if  our  taste  has 
been  cultivated  by  feeding  on  the  best  models,  we  can  go  back 
to  it  with  ever  increasing  delight  and  find  in  its  pages  new 
interest  and  charm. 

Finally,  we  may  take  the  Story  of  Balaam.  How  many  ap- 
preciate its  literary  value?  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  the  story  has  for  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 
One  has  but  to  think  of  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Butler,  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Frederick  Robertson  to  see  this,  while  lesser  men 
by  the  score  have  followed  these  princes  of  the  pulpit  in  making 
it  the  subject  of  their  discourses.  But  I  am  not  now  interested 
in  its  ethical  and  religious  value,  though  frankly  admitting  that 
the  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  story  are  legion,  but  in 
its  literary  worth.  Read  it  then  from  this  standpoint  Take 
down  the  first  volume  of  Stanley's  "Jewish  Church  "  and  see  how  a 
master  of  historical  criticism  could  treat  it ;  or  better  still  go  to 
the  Book  of  Numbers  and  read  the  three  chapters  which  tell  the 
story. 

Of  its  manifold  beauties  I  shall  call  attention  only  to  the 
wonderful  poetry  contained  in  the  story.  Four  times  Balaam 
breaks  into  song  and  four  times  we  hear  poetry  which,  though 
chanted  thousands  of  years  ago,  can  still  move  and  thrill  us  : 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob !  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel ! 
As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the 
of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the 


God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath  ...  the  strength  of  an 
unicorn:  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies,  and  shall  break  their  bones, 
and  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 

He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion :  who  shall  stir  him 
op?    Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee ! 
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And  then,  turning  to  the  enraged  King  of  Moab,  Balaam,  in 
language  that  must  have  thrilled  his  hearer  through  and  through, 
utters  this  prophecy  of  the  Jewish  People : 

I  shall  sec  him,  but  not  now :  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh :  there  shall 
come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall 
smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth  t 

George  Downing  Sparks. 
Babylon,  Long  Island. 


LONGFELLOW  TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER 

It  has  been  now  somewhat  more  than  a  score  of  years  since 
the  death  of  Longfellow,  the  famous  American  poet  Perhaps 
we  are  not  yet  far  enough  removed  from  his  day  to  form  an  im- 
partial estimate  of  the  rank  and  place  in  our  literature  which  this 
deservedly  popular  poet  is  destined  to  occupy.  It  requires  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  to  dispel  the  illusion  and  glamour 
which  his  charming  poetry  cast  over  the  minds  of  his  readers  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  examine  his  verse 
in  the  cold  and  dispassionate  light  of  criticism. 

The  recent  appearance  of  Longfellow's  life  in  the  "  American 
Men  of  Letters  "  series  has  served  to  draw  attention  anew  to  his 
work.  It  seems  therefore  fitting  to  review  his  poetic  achieve- 
ment and  inquire  whether  the  foremost  American  poet  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  is  still  holding  his  own.  It  is  possible  that  his  popu- 
larity has  been  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  some  bard  whose  star  had 
not  risen  two  decades  ago. 

In  his  own  time  Longfellow  enjoyed  a  wider  fame  than  any 
other  poet,  alive  or  dead,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Emerson 
was  doubtless  a  profounder  thinker  and  more  philosophical,  and 
appealed  more  powerfully  to  a  select  circle  of  readers.  But  he 
was  the  recognized  exponent  of  a  certain  school,  and  his  audience 
was  therefore  limited.  Whittier's  verse  smacked  too  much  of  a 
party,  or  of  a  section,  to  be  universally  admired.  Profoundly 
stirred  by  the  evils  of  slavery,  he  came  to  regard  himself,  for  the 
nonce,  as  the  poetic  mouthpiece  of  the  Abolition  party,  and  when 
his  party  passed  away  together  with  the  cause  which  called  it  into 
being,  Whittier's  poetry  lost  its  power  and  charm,  even  for  his 
most  zealous  co-partizans.  Lowell  was  perhaps  more  brilliant 
and  versatile  than  Longfellow ;  but  he  was  rather  bookish,  and 
his  poetry  is  not  infrequently  open  to  the  charge  of  pedantry. 
Bryant  was  chaste  and  finished  and  grand  withal ;  but  his  poetry 
was  as  lifeless  and  as  cold  as  marble.  There  was  no  fire  or 
passion  in  it :  it  came  from  the  head,  not  from  the  heart  Long- 
fellow, however,  "  looked  into  his  own  heart  and  wrote"  ;  and  he 
touched  in  his  song  those  chords  which  awaken  an  echo  in  every 
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heart.  For  this  reason  his  poetry  approximates  that  das  of 
literature  which  critics  sometimes  dexK*nmaie  "  oniveisaL"  Not 
that  Longfellow  deserves  to  rank  with  the  workf  s  great  poets, 
for  be  does  not :  nor  would  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  his 
genius  make  any  such  claim  for  him.  Bat  his  poetry  has  more 
in  it  that  appeals  to  the  human  heart  than  does  the  poetry  of 
any  of  his  American  contemporaries. 

Longfellow's  fame  b  not  confined  to  America.  He  is  favor- 
ably known  in  Europe.  No  other  American  poet,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Poe,  b  so  widely  known  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  Poe  forms  an  excep- 
tion, for  while  Poe  is  much  read  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
France,  still  it  is  his  tales  rather  than  his  poetry  that  foreigners 
read.  Longfellow's  poetry  has  been  far  more  extensively  trans- 
lated. His  recent  biographer  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
there  have  been  one  hundred  versions,  in  whole  or  in  part;  of 
Longfellow's  work,  extending  into  eighteen  foreign  languages. 
What  other  American  author  can  equal,  much  less  surpass;  this 
nattering  record  of  appreciation? 

Longfellow  has  been  aptly  called  the  people's  poet ;  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  tide  is  well  founded  in  fact  For  his  sym- 
pathies and  affections  were  ever  with  the  people ;  for  them  he 
wrought,  for  them  he  sang.  By  education  and  culture,  by  his 
happy  faculty  of  literary  expression  and  by  his  unfailing  good 
taste  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  and  equipped  for  this  office ; 
and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  his  unbounded  popularity  and  suc- 
cess. His  message  was  not  erudite  or  esoteric ;  nor  did  it  pre- 
suppose any  extraordinary  degree  of  mental  acumen  in  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  to  appreciate  it  But  it  was  such  as  a 
man  of  average  intellectual  endowment  could  comprehend  and 
appreciate.  In  this  respect  our  poet  was  poles  removed  from 
Browning,  whose  poetry  fully  yields  its  hidden  meaning  only 
to  the  most  acute  and  best  trained  intellects.  But  Longfellow's 
simplicity  of  utterance  makes  his  poetry  readily  "understanded 
of  the  people"  and  renders  a  commentary  unnecessary.  His 
verse  is  at  once  lucid  and  clear  and  melodious  and  beautifuL 
Indeed,  his  distinguishing  virtue  consists  in  his  power  of  expres- 
sing in  chaste,  lucid  and  musical  verse  what  everybody  has  felt; 
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but  few  can  say  with  such  felicity  of  phrase.  He  possessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  re-clothing  old,  familiar  truths  in  a  poetic  dress  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  entirely  new 
and  original  creations.  Difficile  est  proprie  comtnunia  dicere,  says 
Horace,  himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  literary  expression ;  but, 
somehow,  Longfellow  seems  to  have  acquired  the  secret  of  this 
difficult  art  of  putting  commonplace  things  happily. 

Longfellow  was  of  a  poetic  temperament  His  taste  and 
feelings  were  essentially  those  of  a  poet  This  is  evident  from 
the  glamour  and  witchery  of  phrase,  which  I  have  just  observed 
as  characteristic  of  his  style.  He  first  felt  the  poem  in  his  own 
soul,  and  then  he  translated  it  into  terms  of  surpassing  grace, 
beauty  and  music     Herein  lies  the  secret  of  his  genius. 

Some  critics  are  willing  to  concede  Longfellow's  facility, 
beauty  and  charm  ;  but  they  deny  him  originality.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  criticism  is  true  ;  but,  like  all  half  truths,  the 
dictum  is  misleading  and  does  the  poet  an  injustice.  Longfellow, 
it  is  true,  was  not  original  in  the  sense  in  which  Poe  was  original  ; 
nor  was  he  original  in  the  sense  in  which  Browning  was  original. 
I  do  not  think  that  Longfellow  possessed  as  high  a  degree  of 
originality  perhaps  as  either  of  these  poets.  Yet,  if  by  origin- 
ality is  meant  creative  genius,  then  Longfellow  was  unquestion- 
ably original  For  does  it  not  require  a  high  order  of  creative 
genius  to  give  to  the  prosy,  commonplace  sentiments  and  ex- 
periences of  everyday  life  poetic  form  and  beauty  and  spon- 
taneity withal  ?  Now,  this,  as  has  been  observed,  is  just  what 
Longfellow  has  done.  Let  us  have  done  therefore  with  the  cant 
that  he  was  not  an  original  poet 

Longfellow  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs  in  lyrical  poetry. 
As  a  dramatic  poet  he  was  not  a  success.  But  this  is  no  great 
disparagement  It  only  proves  that,  like  most  authors,  our  poet 
had  his  limitations.  For  few  indeed  are  the  poets  of  the  last 
century  who  have  won  laurels  in  the  province  of  the  drama.  Not 
even  Tennyson  with  all  the  glamour  of  his  name  could  make 
one  of  his  dramas  hold  the  stage.  Longfellow  produced  two 
successful  narrative  poems.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  these  that  have 
won  him  his  enviable  reputation  as  the  poet  of  the  people.  It 
ii  rather  his  sonnets,  his  shorter  poems,  in  which  he  excelled. 
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Of  these  perhaps  the  best  known  is  his  "Psalm  of  Life,"  now  as 
familiar  as  a  household  word.  This  contains  a  larger  number  of 
lines,  long  since  become  familiar  quotations,  than  any  other  of 
our  poet's  lyrics.  In  point  of  furnishing  quotable  lines,  as  well 
as  in  point  of  spontaneity  and  general  excellence,  it  challenges 
comparison  with  Gray's  beautiful  Elegy.  Longfellow  gave  con- 
clusive proof  of  his  good  taste  and  sound  literary  judgment  in 
resisting  the  temptation  to  make  of  his  theme  a  mere  didactic 
poem.  He  speaks  to  us  through  the  lines  of  this  psalm  as 
standing,  not  on  a  plane  above  and  beyond  us,  but  on  the  same 
level  with  us  and  as  being  himself  one  of  our  own  number.  The 
poem  is  a  stirring  and  inspiriting  appeal  for  sympathy,  of  a  man 
who  aspires,  with  us,  to  a* higher  and  nobler  life.  There  is 
nothing  of  didacticism  about  it  On  the  contrary,  it  is  imaginative 
and  spontaneous  and  pulsates  with  emotion  and  sympathy. 

Worthy  of  special  mention  among  our  poet's  lyrics  are 
"Excelsior,"  "The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  "Footsteps  of 
Angels,"  "Maidenhood"  and  "Resignation."  These  are  all 
excellent  and  have  attained  a  wide  currency.  They  are  poems 
instinct  with  tender  sentiment  and  make  a  strong,  albeit  mute, 
appeal  to  gentle  and  pensive  natures.  Equally  beautiful  in 
technical  execution,  though  not  so  pathetic  perhaps,  are  such 
snatches  of  song  as  "Land  of  the  Desert,"  "The  Light- 
house," "The  Jewish  Cemetery,"  and  "The  Arsenal."  In  the 
production  of  such  sonorous  trifles  (if  that  is  not  too  frivolous  a 
word  to  apply  to  these  songs  ),  Longfellow  stands  unexcelled  in 
American  literature.  Indeed,  few  English  singers  have  surpassed 
him  in  this  kind  of  verse. 

In  his  ballads,  such  as  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor"  and  kindred 
lyrics,  Longfellow  made  a  new  departure  and  entered  the  domain 
of  romance.  This  and  the  sad  sea  ballad,  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,"  are  perhaps  his  finest  But  however  much  critics 
may  praise  these  ballads,  we  feel  nevertheless  that  the  romantic 
vein  was  not  their  author's  forte.  Probably  the  most  felicitous 
sea  poem  that  Longfellow  wrote  was  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship."  This  furnishes  a  note  worthy  example  of  his  metrical 
skill.  Moreover  it  is  full  of  energy  and  patriotic  fervor  and 
challenges  comparison   with   Horace's  graceful,    patriotic   ode, 
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which  was  its  prototype.  The  glowing  apostrophe  to  the  Union, 
at  the  dose,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  far  more  impassioned  appeal 
to  patriotism  than  Horace's  paean  of  victory  over  the  defeated 
Cleopatra. 

In  his  narrative  poems  Longfellow  blazed  out  an  entirely  new 
path  in  our  literature.  Accordingly  he  deserves  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  American  poet  to  compose  a  long  narrative 
poem  the  interest  of  which  is  sustained  throughout  In  this 
respect  Longfellow  essayed  a  bold  undertaking,  but  the  generous 
and  cordial  welcome  which  "  Evangeline  "  received  fully  justified 
the  author's  daring  attempt  The  pathetic  story  of  "  Evange- 
line" is  well  told,  and  the  delicate  descriptive  passages  here  and 
there  throughout  the  poem  indicate  the  presence  of  the  hand  of 
a  master  artist  The  conception,  too,  of  the  heroine,  in  her 
noble  and  inspiring  example  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  her  lost 
lover,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  tender  and  pathetic.  The  author  was 
happy  both  in  conception  and  execution,  and  the  result  is  that 
"Evangeline"  is  an  exquisite  idyl  which  deserves  to  take  rank 
as  a  classic  by  the  side  of  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village." 
Still,  notwithstanding  its  beauty  and  pathos,  "Evangeline"  is 
not  a  poem  which  rivets  our  attention  and  compels  our  unquali- 
fied admiration.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  the 
poem  has  blemishes  and  imperfections  that  impair  its  charm  and 
beauty  not  a  little.  The  characters  are  not  portrayed  with  that 
skill  and  power  which  one  could  desire.  They  do  not  stand  out 
upon  the  page  with  distinctness  and  with  clearness  of  outline. 
Moreover,  there  are  long  stretches  of  narrative  which  do  not 
contribute  materially  to  the  development  and  interest  of  the 
story.  There  are  few  dramatic  episodes,  though  the  poem 
affords  numerous  glimpses  of  interesting  and  picturesque 
characters. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  take  "  Evangeline,"  however,  as  the 
author  probably  intended  it,  viz.,  as  a  tender  and  graceful  idyl 
fashioned  out  of  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  legend  of  early  Ameri- 
can history.  Viewed  in  that  light  it  cannot  fail  to  charm  and 
entertain  the  reader.  But  if  we  attempt  to  apply  to  it  the 
canons  of  the  drama,  or  of  the  novel,  it  is  immediately  open  to 
serious  criticism. 
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Longfellow  culled  the  pathetic  legend  of  "Evangeline"  from 
the  gray  dawn  of  our  country's  history  and  suffused  it  with  a 
soft  glow  of  his  poetic  imagination,  thus  imparting  to  it  its  charm 
and  romantic  interest,  and  made  of  it  "  the  flower  of  American 
idyls."  But  the  poem  is  much  indebted  to  the  classic  measure 
the  author  chose,  for  its  beauty  and  for  the  delightful  spell  it 
casts  over  the  reader.  The  selection  of  the  hexameter  for  the 
meter  of  "  Evangeline  "  seems  a  stroke  of  genius,  because  this 
meter,  somehow,  is  specially  well  adapted  to  the  bucolic  love 
story.  And  the  author  handled  this  difficult  measure  with  rare 
skill  and  deftness — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  hexameters 
challenge  comparison  with  the  most  graceful  in  our  language. 
Longfellow  has  hardly  yet  received  his  due  meed  of  praise  for 
his  service  in  helping  to  domicile  a  form  of  verse  which  is  almost 
universally  condemned  by  the  critics  as  an  exotic  and  as  un- 
adapted  to  the  exigences  of  English  poetry.  The  critics  poured 
out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  his  head  for  such  a  bold  at- 
tempt, and  almost  exhausted  their  vocabulary  of  censure.  All 
this  Longfellow  anticipated,  but  he  felt  that  the  hexameter  was 
the  measure  for  his  idyl,  and  so  he  adopted  it  despite  the  storm 
of  criticism  it  was  destined  to  call  forth.  In  no  point  of  literary 
art  did  our  bard  show  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  than  in  his  deliberate  choice  of  the  meter  for  his 
"  Evangeline. "  The  popularity  of  this  delightful  bucolic  love 
story  has  justified  his  choice  and  fully  vindicated  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  For  many  of  the  familiar  lines  of  the  "  Evan- 
geline "  have  won  their  currency  chiefly  through  the  sonorous 
cadence  and  roll  of  the  hexameter. 

The  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  formed  a  companion 
piece  to  our  author's  favorite  idyl,  "Evangeline."  The  former 
is  a  Pilgrim  idyl  in  which  Priscilla,  John  Alden  and  the  bluff  old 
captain  form  the  principal  figures.  It  is  so  familiar  as  to  render 
an  analysis  of  it  superfluous.  Though  not  so  popular  as  "  Evan- 
geline," the  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  marks  a  distinct 
advance  upon  its  predecessor  in  constructive  skill  and  in  the 
delineation  of  the  characters.  The  figures  stand  out  with  greater 
definiteness  and  distinctness  of  outline.  Not  the  least  note- 
worthy feature  of  this  entertaining  idyl  is  the  broad  humour  that 
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lights  up  the  conventional  conception  of  the  Pilgrim  character  in 
those  far-off  times  in  our  history.  We  do  not  usually  invest  that 
character  with  much  charm  or  romance.  But  Longfellow's  con- 
ception glows  with  a  warm  imagination  and  a  romantic  interest 
more  in  keeping  with  the  impulsive  character  of  the  Virginia 
cavalier  than  with  the  cold,  impassive  character  of  the  Pilgrim. 

In  his  narrative  poem  of  "  Hiawatha"  Longfellow  achieved  a 
notable  success.  This  poem,  as  is  well  known,  deals  with  the 
manners,  customs  and  legends  of  the  various  tribes  of  our  North 
American  Indians.  The  one  idea  which,  like  a  golden  cord,  runs 
through  the  twenty-two  different  legends  and  binds  them  all 
together,  giving  them  unity  and  harmony,  is  the  life  of  Hiawatha. 
The  "Song  of  Hiawatha"  is  a  distinctive  American  product 
and  smacks  of  the  soil  whence  it  sprang.  It  breathes  the  wild 
outdoor  odor  of  forest  and  stream  in  every  line.  Its  strange 
wildness  and  grim  weirdness,  as  reflected  in  the  interplay  of  the 
savage  aborigines  upon  the  rugged  background  of  nature,  com- 
bine to  impart  to  the  poem  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  a  fairy 
tale.  The  characters  of  Hiawatha  and  of  his  Indian  wife,  the 
laughing  Minnehaha,  are  both  masterful  poetic  conceptions,  such 
as  only  a  true  poet  would  or  could  conceive.  In  the  creation  of 
these  characters  Longfellow  gave  indisputable  proof  of  his  in- 
ventive genius  and  originality,  for  nothing  approaching  "Hia- 
watha" even  remotely  had  been  attempted  before  in  our 
literature,  and  nothing  has  been  done  since  that  equals  it 
••  Hiawatha,"  therefore,  stands  alone  in  American  literature  ;  and 
English  literature  offers  no  paralell  to  it 

The  meter  conspired  with  the  subject  matter  of  "Hiawatha" 
to  make  the  poem  unique  and  original.  For  the  characteristic 
verse  —  rhymeless  trochaic  dimeter  —  had  never  before  been 
employed  in  a  long  poem,  and  was,  in  fact,  almost  unknown  in 
English  literature.  It  is  a  difficult  meter  to  handle  ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  required  consummate  skill  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to 
prevent  the  verse  from  degenerating  into  commonplace  chant, 
or  mere  singsong.  The  grotesque  Indian  names  are  woven  into 
the  poem  with  a  musical  effect  little  short  of  marvelous,  and  im- 
part to  the  story  a  decided  epic  quality.  Had  the  meter  been 
other  than  it  is,  it  were  impossible  to  say  what  the  result  would 
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have  been.  Longfellow  so  blended  the  meter  and  the  substance 
into  a  poem,  at  once  beautiful  and  melodious,  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  divorce  them  without  marring  the  artistic  effect 
"  Hiawatha,"  therefore,  is  the  form  the  Indian  legends  assumed 
as  the  poem  was  chrystallized  in  the  poet's  imagination. 

Not  the  least  important  service  which  Longfellow  rendered 
American  letters  was  his  excellent  and  scholarly  interpretation 
of  the  great  Italian  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  translation  of 
Dante  proved  a  touchstone  of  his  own  invention  and  art ;  and 
the  result  is  a  metrical  version  both  musical  and  accurate.  To 
be  sure,  the  translation  is  not  absolutely  impeccable,  or  faultily 
faultless.  (Nor  would  I  venture  to  say,  as  an  enthusiastic 
German  critic  said  of  Tieck  and  Schlegel's  version  of  Shakes- 
peare, that  the  translation  is  better  than  the  original.)  But  the 
faults  are  such  as  almost  necessarily  follow  from  a  scrupulous 
effort  to  give  a  faithful  and  literal  rendering.  No  American  man 
of  letters  was  probably  better  fitted  by  taste,  natural  endowment 
and  training  for  the  difficult  and  delicate  work.  Longfellow, 
moreover,  addressed  himself  to  his  arduous  task  with  the  proper 
conception  of  a  translation,  viz.,  to  produce  a  "  literal  and  lineal 
rendering."  As  might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  he  caught 
the  spirit  and  thought  of  the  great  Florentine  and  reproduced 
them  with  remarkable  grace,  smoothness  and  accuracy.  The 
translation  immediately  took  rank  with  the  best  in  our  tongue. 

Like  Tennyson  and  many  other  poets  who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  the  field  of  lyric  verse,  Longfellow  was  ambitious 
to  win  laurels  in  the  province  of  the  drama.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  poet  is  successful  as  a  lyricist  that  he  is 
also  a  dramatist  This  fact  Longfellow  of  course  knew  at  first 
theoretically,  and  he  subsequently  had  it  verified  in  experience. 
Emboldened  by  the  partial  success  of  his  romance  "  Hyperion  " 
and  by  that  of  his  first  dramatic  effort  "The  Spanish  Student," 
he  set  out  resolutely  to  score  an  unqualified  and  complete  suc- 
cess in  a  new  and  original  drama.  Accordingly,  he  at  length 
gave  to  the  world  his  Trilogy  of  "Christus,"  which  he  regarded 
as  the  high-water  mark  of  his  dramatic  genius  and  art  But  his 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  Trilogy  fell  flat 
and  proved  a  signal  failure.     Justice  to  the  poet,  however,  re- 
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quires  me  to  modify  this  remark  and  add  that  a  part  of  the 
Trilogy  did  possess  merit     Of  this  more  anon. 

The  "Christus"  was  a  very  unequal  production.  The  first 
part,  "The  Divine  Tragedy,"  and  the  third  part,  "The  New 
England  Tragedies,"  are  decidedly  tame  and  weak  and  little 
short  of  inane.  The  subjects  selected  may  be  such  as  to  offer 
great  possibilities  to  a  dramatist  of  real  genius,  but  in  the  hands 
of  Longfellow  the  treatment  is  feeble  and  altogether  inadequate. 
The  work  may  have  the  proper  personages  and  situations  and 
the  form  of  a  play,  but  it  lacks  the  action,  fire  and  passion.  The 
author  had  evidently  over-estimated  his  power  and  chosen  a 
theme  beyond  his  capacity  and  range. 

Of  the  second  part  of  the  Trilogy,  however,  a  favorable  word 
may  be  spoken.  This  part,  which,  by  the  way,  was  published  a 
score  of  years  before  the  "  Divine  Tragedy,"  was  entitled  the 
"  Golden  Legend  "  and  is  the  oasis  in  the  desert  It  is  the  sole 
redeeming  part  of  the  Trilogy.  The  "  Golden  Legend "  is  a 
fascinating  romance  cast  in  dramatic  form,  and,  according  to 
some  critics,  it  reflects  the  author's  versatile  genius  at  its  best 
John  Ruskin  wrote  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  production  :  "  Long- 
fellow, in  his  '  Golden  Legend '  has  entered  more  closely  into 
the  temper  of  the  monk,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  ever  yet 
theological  writer  or  historian,  though  they  may  have  given  their 
life's  labor  to  the  analysis."  But  even  the  "Golden  Legend," 
brilliant  as  it  is  in  parts,  was  not  sufficient  to  redeem  from  a 
speedy  oblivion  the  first  and  third  parts  of  "Christus,"  and  so 
die  Trilogy  remains  today  unread  —  a  striking  monument  of  our 
poet's  misdirected  ambition. 

The  fact  is,  Longfellow  lacked  dramatic  skill;  he  was  not  and 
never  could  become  a  playwright  This  was  one  of  his  limita- 
tions, and  a  limitation  which  he  was  very  slow  to  recognize. 
Indeed,  he  never  fully  realized  it,  as  his  posthumous  drama 
"  Michael  Angelo"  attests.  If  the  energy  and  effort  which  he 
expended  upon  the  drama  had  been  given  to  lyric  poetry,  Long- 
fellow would  have  won  even  greater  triumphs  than  those  he  did 
achieve  and  would  have  left  behind  him  a  more  enduring  name. 

If  Longfellow  had  consulted  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  have  withheld  from  publication  his  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
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side  Inn."  These  he  published  in  instalments  extending  through 
a  decade,  but  they  did  not  enhance  his  fame.  Thye  possess 
rather  meagre  literary  merit  The  poems  which  compose  the 
collection  are  too  diffuse  and  rambling,  and  the  work  lacks 
unity.  They  are  a  series  of  short  stories  gleaned  from  various 
foreign  literatures  and  are  strung  together  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  There  seems,  too,  to  be  no 
obvious  principle  of  classification.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
fine  passages  here  and  there,  but  the  tales,  as  a  whole,  make 
upon  the  reader  the  wearisome  impression  of  being  long-drawn 
out  and  prolix.  The  author  was  presumably  led  into  this  error 
by  his  extraordinary  lyrical  facility  and  by  his  superior  qualities 
as  a  raconteur.  He  was  therefore  handicapped  by  the  defects 
of  his  qualities. 

I  have  said  that  Longfellow  was  the  poet  of  the  people,  and 
the  remark  is  true.  In  England  he  is  regarded  as  the  poet  of 
the  middle  classes.  Now,  this  was  also  the  class  for  whom 
Tennyson  wrote.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these  two  poets 
possessed  much  in  common.  But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this 
point  Neither  Longfellow  nor  Tennyson  was  a  "  poet  of  pas- 
sion or  pain."  This  phrase,  however,  is  a  more  apt  characteri- 
zation of  the  great  English  poet  than  of  the  gifted  Ameri- 
can singer.  Longfellow  never  touched  any  very  deep  chord 
either  of  joy  or  of  sorrow.  His  register  did  not  include  either 
of  these  extremes.  He  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  song; 
never  rising  to  the  height  of  ineffable  joy,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
descending  to  the  depth  of  unutterable  anguish,  on  the  other. 
Still,  he  was  not  "an  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day."  Being 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  he  occupied  a  fortunate  intermediate 
station  in  life ;  and  following  his  own  exhortation,  he  wrote  out 
of  his  own  heart  and  experience. 

Longfellow  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  nature.  Probably 
nature  would  have  appealed  to  him  with  something  of  the  power 
and  force  with  which  she  appealed  to  Wordsworth,  if  his  lot  had 
been  cast  among  other  surroundings.  A  college  professor  has  a 
great  deal  of  drudgery  connected  with  his  arduous  duties,  and 
the  class-room   does  not  afford  the   most  glorious   aspects  of 
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nature.  But  Longfellow's  love  of  nature  was  by  no  means  an 
absorbing,  passionate  love.  It  has  not  that  May-morning  fresh- 
ness about  it,  such  as  we  find  in  the  father  of  English  poesy  and 
in  those  who  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  same  source 
as  he.  Like  his  contemporary  Lowell,  Longfellow  could  never 
quite  forget  his  books ;  but  unlike  Lowell,  Longfellow  did  not 
allow  his  learning  to  obtrude  itself  unduly,  and  thus  render  his 
art  over-literary.  A  good  illustration  of  what  I  mean  is  found 
in  our  poet's  commemoration  ode,  "Morituri  Salutamus," 
written  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduating  class.  As 
Mr.  Stedman  has  pointed  out  in  his  appreciative  sketch  of  Long- 
fellow in  his  "Poets  of  America,"  this  ode  contains  more  than 
twenty  learned  references  within  the  brief  compass  of  three 
hundred  lines,  and  yet  the  allusions  are  so  deftly  wrought  into 
the  poem  that  the  effect  is  simple,  natural  and  artless.  Had 
Lowell  essayed  to  do  the  same  thing,  he  would  almost  inevitably 
have  produced  the  impression  of  airing  his  erudition  and  parading 
his  art 

Longfellow  learned  the  art,  as  happy  as  it  is  rare,  of  veiling 
his  learning,  and  he  knew  the  value  of  simplicity  and  artlessness. 
Above  all  things  he  strove  to  be  natural  Affectation  and  dis- 
play were  foreingn  to  his  nature.  He  never  posed  for  effect 
His  motto  in  art  as  in  life  was,  Esse  quant  videri  malim.  His 
poetry  was  but  the  natural  expression  of  his  sterling  character, 
which  despised  sham  and  pretense  in  whatever  form  masquerad- 
ing, and  was  as  sincere  and  chaste  as  his  own  pure  soul. 

Longfellow's  genius  was  lyrical.  His  inspiration  he  sought 
more  often  in  the  heart  than  in  the  head.  Tenderness,  sympathy 
and  love,  combined  with  melody  and  charm,  are  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  his  verse.  He  aimed  to  look,  not  upon  the  dark, 
threatening  exterior  of  the  cloud,  but  upon  its  bright  silver 
lining.  In  a  word,  he  was  an  optimist,  and  looked  out  upon  life 
through  roseate  glasses.  There  was  nothing  morbid  about  him, 
as  there  was,  for  instance,  about  Poe.  He  is  thoroughly  sane 
and  wholesome  as  well  as  chaste  and  pure.  He  put  himself 
into  his  work  and  through  his  verse  gave  himself  to  the  world. 
Guileless,  pure  and  true,  he  would  no  sooner  have  written  a  line 
which  he  felt  to  be  untrue  than  he  would  have  told  a  glaring 
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falsehood.  Of  the  sacredness  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
the  poet  no  man  ever  entertained  a  more  exalted  opinion.  His 
poetry  is  the  flower  and  fruit  of  his  noble  life. 

Edwin  W.  Bowen. 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia. 


THE   POETRY  OF  LONGFELLOW 


"Beneath  every  literature  there  is  a  philosophy.  Beneath 
every  work  of  art  there  is  an  idea  of  nature  and  of  life ;  this  idea 
leads  the  poet  Whether  the  author  knows  it  or  not,  he  writes 
in  order  to  exhibit  it  And  the  characters  which  he  fashions, 
like  the  events  he  arranges,  only  serve  to  bring  forth  the  dim 
creative  conception  which  raises  and  combines  them."  These 
are  the  views  of  Taine  who  wrote  a  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture to  show  how,  under  varied  forms,  the  writers  of  England 
have  given  expression  to  certain  simple  spiritual  tendencies.  In 
this  study  we  shall  attempt  to  indicate  the  leading  lines  of 
thought  in  Longfellow — the  ideas  of  nature  and  of  art  by  which 
he  was  governed.  He  possessed  in  full  measure  that  moral 
earnestness  which  critics  regard  as  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  was  said  of  Schiller,  so  might  it  also  be 
said  of  him :  "There  was  in  him  a  singular  ardor  for  truth,  a 
solemn  conception  of  the  duties  of  a  poet,  a  deep-rooted  idea 
on  which  we  have  been  more  than  once  called  to  insist,  that  the 
minstrel  should  be  a  preacher ;  that  song  is  the  sister  of  religion 
in  its  largest  sense ;  that  the  stage  is  the  pulpit  of  all  sects,  all 
nations,  all  time." 

This  is  the  ideal  which  Longfellow  keeps  ever  before  him. 
Its  influence  permeates  all  his  writings.  In  them  there  is  but 
little  regard  for  nature,  such  as  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Words- 
worth. He  sees  nature  only  as  it  is  tinged  by  his  own  moral 
reflections.  When  he  writes  of  it,  he  does  so  chiefly  that  he 
may  draw  from  it  some  lesson  which  will  be  helpful  to  men.  In 
his  early  years,  in  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  he  indicated  the  line  of 
thought  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  developing : 

Life  is  real  I    Life  is  earnest  t 

It  was  the  same,  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  declared  in  "  Morituri 
Salutamus :" 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress. 
12 
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This  is  the  theme  with  which  he  is  constantly  dealing.  In  its 
development  he  writes  of  the  individual,  and  not  of  society. 
From  his  poetry  cannot  be  gained  any  complete  view  of  the  so- 
ciety of  his  day.  He  neither  approves  nor  condemns  it  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  those  questions  now  so  common 
in  reference  to  the  tendencies  of  society  and  the  probable  out- 
come of  present  social  movements.  The  reformer,  wishing  to 
change  old  institutions  in  order  to  build  a  new  social  structure, 
will  receive  little  aid  from  him.  He  will  never  become  the  ideal 
poet  of  a  new  social  organization.  Keeping  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  the  individual,  he  writes,  again  and  again,  of  his  moral 
betterment  Of  this  a  few  lines  from  the  "  Ladder  of  St  Augus- 
tine" may  be  taken  as  a  type: 

Saint  Augustine  I  well  hast  thou  said, 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame  t 


We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 


The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night 

While  Longfellow  is  continually  writing  about  man,  he  is  si- 
lent in  reference  to  the  political  forces  which  were  at  work 
around  him.  The  final  settlement  of  the  contest  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  the  long  series  of  movements  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  slavery ;  the  struggle  which  settled 
the  relations  of  the  States  and  the  Nation,  all  fell  within  the 
limits  of  his  life-time ;  but  his  poetry  was  scarcely  affected  by 
any  of  them.  He  does  indeed  write  of  slavery,  yet  of  it  he  does 
not  say  more  than  might  be  found  in  any  poet  living  in  an  age 
in  which  slavery  did  not  exist  In  his  poetry,  slavery  is  treated, 
not  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  social  and  political  organism, 
but  rather  as  an  individualistic  institution ;  for  he  saw  it  in  its  re- 
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lation  to  individual  life,  not  in  its  relation  to  national  life.  His 
poetry  cannot  be  explained  by  the  political  life  of  his  times,  nor 
does  this  throw  any  light  on  his  poetry,  whose  spirit  is  the  spirit 
of  political  quietism  rather  than  of  active  democracy.  His 
ideal  is  a  man  of  thought  rather  than  a  man  of  action.  If  he 
does  write  of  a  man  of  action  he  sees  him  in  the  past  and  not  in 
die  living  present,  "The  light  of  the  life  of  him  is  on  all  past 
things ;"  for  he  felt  the  quiet  of  the  religious  life  of  the  past  ra- 
ther than  the  eager  rush  of  modern  times. 

In  the  artistic  development  of  Longfellow's  poetry  he  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  poets  of  modern  times.  His  intellec- 
tual life  had  been  quickened  by  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
poetical  expression  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present  He 
had  studied  and  appreciated  all  forms  of  expression  in  words 
and  in  stone.  He  was  guided  in  his  word-building  by  a  keen 
artistic  sense,  working  under  the  rules  of  the  masters  in  the  art 
of  expression.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  the  dactylic  hexameter 
found  a  recognized  place  among  English  meters.  A  casual 
glance  will  show  the  wide  range  of  the  metrical  forms  he  has 
used,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  poems  will  reveal  how  skill- 
fully he  suited  the  form  to  the  idea  which  he  expresses.  The 
meter  of  "Hiawatha"  may  be  cited  as  an  exception,  though  in 
this  the  subject  may  have  influenced  the  form  of  expression. 

Like  other  poets  of  this  century  Longfellow  has  written  dramas, 
and,  like  theirs,  his  are  not  among  the  best  In  them  there  are 
good  thoughts,  but  they  are  lacking  in  dramatic  intensity.  In 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  his  poetry,  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  humorous  element  "The  Spanish  Student"  is  upheld 
by  his  name,  and  adds  nothing  to  his  fame.  But  "Michael  An- 
gelo"  is  different  Its  principal  characters  are  noble  and  sad, 
in  whose  lives  are  felt  "  the  passion  and  the  pain  of  hearts,  that  long 
have  ceased  to  beat"  It  is  the  story  of  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  a  man  who  held  such  a  place  in  all  men's 
thoughts,  that  when  they  spoke  of  great  things  done  or  to  be 
done,  his  name  was  ever  on  their  lips ;  a  man  who  said  of  him- 
self after  all  his  great  works :  "Alas !  how  little  of  all  I  dreamed  of 
has  my  hand  achieved!"  It  expresses  the  ideal  of  a  great  life, 
and  through  it  all  there  breathes  the  earnest  sadness  of  the 
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mighty  worker  and  the  nobleness  of  his  moral  aspirations.  In 
the  "Masque  of  Pandora"  the  poet  turns  to  the  old  Grecian 
myth  of  the  coming  of  evil  and  the  still  unsolved  riddle  of  the 
life  of  man.  It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Grecian  naturalness 
and  has  many  beautiful  thoughts.  There  is  Pandora,  the  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  gods ;  Epimetheus  led  as  a  child, 
and  Prometheus,  proud,  self-poised,  self-reliant, — 

My  own  thoughts 
Are  my  companions ;  my  designs  and  labors 
And  aspirations  are  my  only  friends. 

The  chorus  has  a  part,  and  after  the  evil  has  fallen  on  man, 
with  words  not  unlike  those  in  "St  Augustine"  it  sings  of  a 
better  future: 

Then  what  was  lost  is  won, 
And  the  new  life  begun, 
Kindled  with  nobler  passions  and  desires. 

His  best  known  poems  are  some  of  the  shorter  ones :  "The 
Rainy  Day,"  "Excelsior,"  "The  Psalm  of  Life,"  "The  Ladder 
of  St  Augustine,"  and  others.  They  all  display  within  a  nar- 
row compass  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  thought  They 
are  the  ones  which  deal  with  subjects  that  are  of  deepest  interest 
to  man,  and  appeal  most  to  the  individual.  They  appeal  largely 
to  thought  and  it  may  be  predicted  of  them  that  they  will  the 
longest  "appear  in  the  world's  literature,  as  working  for  them- 
selves an  abiding  place  in  the  educational  thought  of  different 
nations."  The  pictures  in  them  incline  to  be  somber,  and  there 
seems  to  be  more  than  one  indication  that  he  felt  the  truth  of 
the  lines : 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other  in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  distant  voice  in  the  darkness ; 
So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one  another, 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again  and  a  silence. 

These  poems  are  the  little  portions  of  his  system,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  final  decision  as  to  their  worth,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  can  never  be  condemned  because  they  do  not  clearly 
set  forth  the  moral  good  of  man.  In  support  of  this  judgment 
we  may  cite  the  testimony  of  Tennyson  who  begins  his  "In 
Memoriam"  with  the  words: 
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I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

Lowell,  in  his  essay  on  Wordsworth,  tells  us  that  he  knows  of 
but  one  long  poem — the  Odyssey — which  will  bear  consecu- 
tive reading.  If,  then,  interest  does  not  attach  to  all  the  parts  of  a 
long  poem,  we  should  be  thankful  to  a  poet  who  can  and  does 
write  interesting  short  ones.  The  author,  seeing  the  beginning, 
middle  and  end  of  the  poem,  will  be  more  apt,  if  he  can,  to 
make  them  interestingly  symmetrical.  It  is  partly  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  individual  poems  that  we  have  selected 
in  this  section  the  "Birds  of  Passage"  and  the  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  to  study  as  representatives  of  Longfellow's  poetical 
power. 

The  different  parts  of  the  poems  in  each  collection  are  of  near- 
ly uniform  merit,  and  all  of  them  must  stand  or  fall  because  of 
their  merit  as  a  whole,  for  they  will  not  endure  because  of  the 
brilliancy  of  single  disconnected  passages.  The  lines  of  thought 
in  them  do  not  differ  from  the  lines  of  thought  in  the  other 
poems  of  Longfellow.  They  were  written  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  passing  through  a  critical  period  in  its  history,  yet 
one  would  search  the  poems  in  vain  for  any  extended  allusion  to 
it  In  this  respect  he  differs  widely  from  Lowell,  many  of  whose 
poems  were  written  with  the  express  intention  of  arousing  men 
to  political  action  permeated  with  deep  moral  purpose.  Many 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  development  of  the  nation  are 
susceptible  of  poetic  treatment,  but  Longfellow  made  little  use 
of  them,  although  they  might  well  have  been  adapted  for  sub- 
jects in  the  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  On  the  other  hand, 
Lowell  was  a  political  poet,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  Puritan  pro- 
claimed the  need  of  the  highest  morality  in  the  political  actions 
of  mart  It  is  one  of  the  limitations  of  Longfellow  that  he  does 
not  seek  to  arouse  men  so  that  they  will  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  be  Caesar's.  In  his  poetry  we  do  not  find  lines 
similar  in  tone  to  those  in  Lowell's  "Crisis :" 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side 

Some  great  cause  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
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Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger ;  history's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Stand eth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

While  Longfellow  does  not  seek  to  influence  the  political 
actions  of  men,  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  his  words  concern- 
ing the  individual.  Had  he  written  of  political  life  he  would 
have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  swing  of  American  life,  but 
the  traits  of  individualism  which  he  presents  are  deep  and  abiding. 
Though  limited  in  the  application  of  his  thought,  he  asserts  for 
the  individual  the  need  of  truth,  purity  and  righteousness.  In 
doing  this  he  deals  with  fundamental  principles,  for  moral  whole- 
ness in  man  is  the  source  from  which  pass  outwards  the  im- 
pulses to  the  varied  lines  of  moral  action.  The  entire  poem, 
"The  Ladder  of  St  Augustine,"  is  expressive  of  the  need  of  in- 
dividual purification. 

All  thoughts  of  ill ;  all  evil  deeds 
That  have  their  roots  in  thoughts  of  ill ; 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  noble  will ; — 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 

Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 
In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 

The  right  of  eminent  domain. 

But  it  is  not  a  self-centered  world  of  selfishness  of  which  he 

sings.     All  are  parts  of  one  moral  universe,  and  the  heightened 

moral  tone  has  its  influence  on  all  others.   In  "Santa  Filomena" 

he  tells  us : 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

This  influence  is  not  transitory.     In  the  "Psalm  of  Life"  he 
exhorts  to  action  that  our  lives  may  be  a  guide  and  inspiration 
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to  men,  while  in  "Charles  Sumner"  he  returns  to  the  theme 

and  sums  up  the  enduring  results  of  human  nobleness. 

In  the  "Birds  of  Passage"  there  is  a  succession  of  poems 

which  reveal  personal  feelings,  and  of  descriptive  poems  which 

largely  predominate  in  the  last  two  "Flights."      It  does  not 

take  long  to  decide  which  of  the  two  classes  contains  the  best 

poems.     With  but  few  exceptions  the  descriptive  poems  are  not 

especially  interesting. 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine ; 
Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art, 
Which,  as  winds  do  in  the  pine, 
Find  an  echo  in  each  heart; 
But  the  mirth 
Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  revelled  in  his  line. 

Thus  Longfellow  sings  of  Oliver  Basselin,  but  his  own  lines  do 

not  laugh  and  reveL     They  are  too  literal  and  do  not  show  us 

ideal  possibilities.     The  reader  sees  as  much  as  the  poet,  who 

does  not  suggest  anything  beyond  the  facts  which  he  states. 

Longfellow  did  not  possess  in  high  degree  that  which  Lowell 

has  called  "the  shaping  imagination,  which  is  the  criterion  of  a 

poet"     A  bird's  nest  on  an  Emperor's  tent,  the  execution  of  a 

common  soldier,  the  sinking  of  a  ship,  a  city  of  Italy,  a  Dutch 

scene,  or  a  castle  in  Spain,  are  not  especially  interesting  when 

we  see  nothing  more  than  the  scenes  themselves.     We  turn 

from  these  poems  to  those  of  the  other  class  which  seem  ever  to 

be  telling  us  that 

The  spirit  world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapors  dense 
A  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 

It  is  when  dealing  with  the  relation  of  man  to  this  world  that 

Longfellow  writes  his  strongest   and  most  suggestive  poems. 

Yet  he  suggests  the  real  rather  than  the  ideal.     He  attempts  to 

reproduce  strongly  what  has  actually  taken  place.     His  is  the 

steady  glow  of  the  past,  rather  than  the  more  brilliant  but  less 

certain  light  of  the  future.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  "Tales 

of  a  Wayside  Inn"  which  are  quiet  fireside  poems  about  the 

actions  of  men.     The  ones  who  tell  them  are  men  of  reverent 

mood.     The  Sicilian  is  the  least  somber  of  them  all : 
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Much  too  of  music  was  his  thought ; 
The  melodies  and  measures  fraught 
With  sunshine  and  the  open  air, 
Of  vineyards  and  the  singing  sea 
Of  his  beloved  Sicily. 

His  story  of  the  transformation  of  a  monk  into  an  ass  is  some- 
what drolL     Even  the  landlord  whom  we  might  expect  to  be 

jovial,  was 

Grave  in  his  aspect  and  attire, 

and  strove  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  With  such  a 
somber,  stately  landlord  we  need  not  expect  that  the  stories  told 
will  all  be  mirthful. 

The  "Tales"  would  be  interesting  even  if  they  were  in  prose 
and  of  the  same  length  as  now.  The  subjects  are  varied  though 
none  concern  the  present  Old  history,  old  traditions,  old  reli- 
gious life,  old  customs  are  pleasantly  portrayed  and  we  give  our- 
selves up  to  enjoy  the  stories,  for  they  are  not  made  a  vehicle  in 
which  to  carry  on  the  discussions  of  a  theory.  They  are  not  argu- 
mentative, but  simply  tell  of  what  has  been,  and  though  entertain- 
ing are  neither  amusing  nor  witty.  They  appeal  to  quiet  thought 
and  feeling,  and  were  not  meant  to  be  entertainment  for  idle 
hours.  In  some  respects  "Paul  Revere's  Ride"  is  the  most  in- 
teresting because  it  touches  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  recalls 
the  struggles  by  which  the  Colonies  became  free.  The  "Legend 
Beautiful"  portrays  one  phase  of  the  deep  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  pious  minds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  remainder 
develop  personal  themes  and  are  cast  in  an  antique  mold. 
Though  they  are  about  men,  here  and  there  are  lines  which 
show  that  Longfellow  was  a  close  observer  of  nature.  The  de- 
scription of  a  falcon,  with 

The  sudden  scythe-like  sweep  of  wings  that  dare 
The  headlong  plunge  through  eddying  gulfs  of  air, 

is  a  touch,  graphic  and  exact  enough  to  find  place  in  a  scien- 
tific book. 

Lewes  justly  says:  "The  effect  of  poetry  is  a  compound  of 
music  and  suggestion ;  this  music  and  this  suggestion  are  inter- 
mingled in  words,  which  to  alter  is  to  alter  the  effect  For 
words  in  poetry  are  not,  as  in  prose,  simple  representatives  of 
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objects  and  ideas ;  they  are  parts  of  an  organic  whole  —  they 
are  tones  in  the  harmony."  Of  Longfellow's  artistic  skill  there 
can  be  no  doubt     Tennyson's  praise  of  him  as  one 

Who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

is  not  at  all  misapplied.  It  is  the  recognition  of  one  poet's 
merits  by  another  poet,  and  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as  it 
came  from  one  who  was  himself  a  master  of  metrical  harmony. 
A  part  of  the  pleasure  in  Longfellow  arises  from  the  variety  and 
propriety  of  the  meter,  but  a  few  specimens  could  not  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  rhythmical  movement  of  the  mass  of  the 
poems ;  for  they  would  give  but  few  tones  in  the  harmony  which 
is  complete  only  when  we  have  combined  the  many  tones.  The 
"Birds  of  Passage"  are  many-winged,  and  will  well  repay  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subtle  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense.  While 
this  power  of  skillfully  handling  the  meter  does  not  prove  the 
greatest  poet,  still  it  must  be  present,  and  those  who  may  per- 
chance grow  weary  of  the  prevailing  somberness  of  these  poems 
can  find  at  least  some  rest  in  the  harmony  of  the  meter  in  which 
there  is  no  discord  to  mark  its  even  flow. 

These  two  collections  do  not  pretend  to  develop  a  theory  of 
poetry  or  a  philosophy  of  art  or  of  life.  Not  brilliant,  not  ex- 
citing, not  dealing  with  the  present,  they  have  certain  evident 
characteristics.  Without  being  philosophical,  they  deal  largely 
with  practical  action,  they  are  without  flaw  in  their  moral  tone, 
they  are  clear  if  not  brilliant,  and  what  they  lack  in  picturesque- 
ness  they  make  up  in  faithful  presentation ;  and  last  of  all  they 
are  harmonious  in  their  metrical  composition. 

Longfellow's  other  long  poems  are  worthy  of  study  and  analy- 
sis. Of  these  the  "Hiawatha"  is  an  ideal  picture.  Critics  con- 
demn its  form  and  pronounce  its  meter  monotonous.  The 
poem  shows  the  fables,  the  dreams  and  the  visions  of  a  people 
who  look  at  nature  with  the  eyes  of  children.  For  us  it  is  their 
interpretation  of  the  forces  of  nature,  whose  poetical  interpreta- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  childhood  of  every  people,  and  to  Long- 
fellow is  due  the  credit  of  speaking  for  a  people  which  has  no 
written  record  of  itself.  From  this  and  other  poems  may  be 
gleaned  material  to  support   the  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
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general  character  of  Longfellow's  thought,  but  they  furnish 
merely  new  points  of  application  and  not  indications  of  new 
lines ;  though  we  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  he  is  seen  at 
his  best  in  one  of  the  long  poems — "Evangeline." 

II 

EVANGELINE 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient, 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion, 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition,  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 

The  first  two  lines  give  us  the  keynote  to  "Evangeline."  It 
was  to  represent  these  traits  of  character  that  the  poem  was 
written.  Though  there  are  other  features  of  great  beauty  and 
power,  still  it  must  be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  de- 
veloped its  fundamental  thought  With  this  the  expulsion  of 
the  Acadians  has  little  to  do.  This  does,  indeed,  give  the  point 
of  application,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  external  conditions  of  the 
story,  yet  we  are  concerned  only  with  actions  under  these  con- 
ditions. Had  Evangeline  and  Gabriel  been  natives  of  any  Eu- 
ropean country ;  had  Gabriel  come  to  the  New  World ;  had 
Evangeline  followed  and  spent  her  life  in  looking  for  him,  the 
poem  still  might  have  been  written.     It  would  still  have  been 

a  story  of 

—  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient, 

As  the  history  of  the  Acadians  is  only  incidental  to  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  the  poem,  it  needs  no  searching  of  musty  records 
to  decide  whether  they  suffered  justly  or  unjustly.  They  are 
merely  the  source  from  which  came  the  actors  in  the  poem, 
and  need  attract  our  attention  only  when  we  consider,  if,  from 
them,  an  Evangeline  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  come. 

History  tells  us  that  in  1755,  the  British  removed  from  their 
homes  the  Acadians  who  became  scattered 

From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savannas. 

In  some  instances  members  of  the  same  family  were  widely 
separated,  and  it  was  this  wide  separation  which  enabled  the 
poet,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  to  locate  much  of  the  ao 
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tion  in  the  West  —  a  West  as  vague  and  as  dimly  seen  as  the 
West  into  which  Ulysses  once  wandered.  From  Longfellow's 
description  we  do  not  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  places  which  Evan- 
geline visited  —  of  the  regions  where  reigns  perpetual  summer, 
of  the  desert  land,  of  the  pathless  woods.  If  they  are  not  vague 
in  themselves,  there  is  a  shadow  thrown  over  them  by  the  poet, 
whose  object  it  was  to  make  the  geographical  conditions  such 
that  the  principal  characters  might  pass  and  repass  each  other, 
and  the  reader  still  might  think  that  all  is  fitly  done,  because  he 
does  not  expect  that  reality  will  develop  in  the  midst  of  that 
which  seems  so  unreal 

Before  her  extended 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life. 

As  dreary,  as  vast,  and  as  silent  were  the  scenes  through  which 
she  wandered,  and  among  them  we  are  not  surprised  that  Evan- 
geline and  Gabriel  did  not  meet 

While  the  external  details  are  such  that  the  story  may  seem 
probable,  the  details  have  not  been  so  worked  out  that  proba- 
bility attaches  to  all  of  them.  We  cannot  always  say,  "This 
is  the  result  of  the  best  planning,  and  any  other  course  of  action 
would  seem  strange."  Has  the  poet  represented  Evangeline  as  do- 
ing improbable  things  that  he  may  bring  about  a  certain  result? 
Why  did  not  Basil,  when  Evangeline  found  him  in  Louisiana,  at 
once  dispatch  a  swift  messenger  in  pursuit  of  Gabriel,  and  await 
his  return  instead  of  taking  Evangeline  with  him  on  the  long 
and  wearisome  search?  Why  did  not  Evangeline  return  with 
Basil,  directing  the  priest  to  tell  Gabriel  on  his  return,  whither 
she  had  gone?  In  this  part  her  plans  do  not  seem  the  most 
reasonably  probable,  and  far  less  so  are  her  movements  from 
place  to  place.  She  seems  to  move  as  easily  as  the  gods  in  an- 
cient mythology.  She,  perhaps,  can  do  this  because  the  poet 
has  carefully  concealed  what  would  hinder  the  most,  and  only 
incidentally  refers  to  it  in  the  one  line, 

From  the  far-off  hunting-grounds  of  the  cruel  Camanches. 

We  admit  that  some  allowances  must  be  made  for  minor  de- 
fects in  the  details  of  the  story.  The  poem  was  written  to  trace 
the  development  of  Evangeline,  and  it  was  not  a  part  of  the 
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plan  that  Evangeline  and  Gabriel  should  meet  before  the  final 
scene.  The  best  laid  plans  must  fail,  and  that  which  might 
seem  about  to  bring  them  together,  must  still  fail  to  bring  this 
to  pass.  If  Evangeline  had  staid  with  Basil  there  would  have 
been  taken  from  the  poem  nearly  two  hundred  lines  containing 
some  of  the  finest  imagery  in  the  poem.  But  we  are  not  special- 
ly concerned  with  imagery,  but  simply  with  the  labors  which 
taught  Evangeline 

Patience  and  abnegation  of  self  and  devotion  to  others. 

The  poem  must  be  judged,  not  by  its  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  but  by  the  way  in  which  it  portrays  the  life  of  Evangeline. 
We  can  call  to  mind  dramas  in  which  a  certain  end  is  reached 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  reasonably  done  to  bring  about  a  different 
result  In  "Evangeline"  the  description  of  the  scenery  may  or 
may  not  be  fanciful ;  the  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  Gabriel 
may  or  may  not  be  truly  given ;  we  must  demand,  however, 
that  Evangeline's  planning  shall  be  so  deep  and  so  probable 
that  the  final  result  shall  not  seem  a  poet's  fabrication.  The 
account  of  Evangeline  following  Gabriel  (lines  I059-I238)is 
the  weak  point  in  the  poem,  not  merely  because  of  what  was 
done,  but  also  because  of  the  difficulties  which  are  kept  con- 
cealed. Had  Gabriel  returned  to  the  East  in  search  of  Evange- 
line it  would  have  been  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  her.  Had 
she  returned  to  the  East  in  search  of  him,  the  improbable  part 
of  the  poem  would  have  been  changed,  new  descriptions  would 
have  been  required,  and  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  with  its 
then  limited  means  of  communication,  the  life-long  search  might 
have  been  continued. 

Looking  at  the  poem  as  an  artistic  work,  it  may  be  judged, 
without  reference  to  its  probability,  by  the  way  in  which  the 
poetical  picture  has  been  drawn,  by  the  figures  represented  and 
by  their  coloring. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  poem  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  characters  which  are  portray- 
ed. Of  these,  Evangeline  overshadows  all  others.  They  are 
represented  only  that  she  may  seem  more  prominent  Bene- 
dict Bellefontaine,  Basil  the  blacksmith,  Father  Felician,  appear 
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for  a  moment,  pass  on,  and  are  seen  no  more.  After  his  de- 
parture from  Acadie,  we  catch  only  glimpses  of  Gabriel  till  the 
moment  of  his  death ;  yet  he 

— weary  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless, 
Sought  in  the  Western  wilds  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow. 

His  restlessness  alone  makes  the  wanderings  of  Evangeline  pos- 
sible.    Had  he  found  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow,  he  would 
have  settled  down  and  been  at  rest  but  he  goes  on  and  on 
Blown  by  the  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf  over  the  desert 

His  life  is  the  other,  the  unwritten  part  of  the  story.  What 
disappointments  came  to  him ;  what  visions,  never  to  be  realized, 
rose  before  his  eyes ;  what  moments  of  agony  made  him  old  be- 
fore his  time,  we  cannot  tell.  But  he,  too,  passes  on  and  is 
seen  dimly  in  the  background  of  the  poetical  picture  which 
clearly  shows  only  Evangeline.  But  it  is  not  the  Acadian  por- 
tion of  her  life  that  attracts  us  most  The  picture  drawn  of  her 
there  has  few  special  features — it  is  only  the  preparation  for  the 
after  life,  and  has  but  one  vivid  touch — 

When  she  passed  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music, 

a  comparison  not  unlike  that  in  "Festus:" 

She  died, 
There  was  no  discord  —  it  was  music  ceased. 

.  In  the  second  part  of  the  poem  is  shown  Evangeline's  life 
"incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished."  Here  a  sense  of  pain  and 
indefinite  terror  tinges  all  her  thoughts,  and  comes  with  renew- 
ed force  at  the  close  of  every  action.  The  silence  of  midnight, 
the  strains  of  music,  the  magical  moonlight,  the  words  of  anoth- 
er sufferer,  the  words  of  kindness — all  these  bring  sadness  to 
her.  It  may  be  said  that  her  feelings  sympathetic  to  the  touch 
of  all  that  is  about  her,  indicate  a  nature  finer  than  one  could 
hope  to  find  among  the  Acadians.  Longfellow  has  indeed  as- 
cribed to  them  simplicity  and  virtues  of  all  kinds.  More  than 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  poem  might  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
nature's  noblemen.  Yet  history  does  not  show  that  they  were 
a  people  with  high  ethical  ideals,  or  that  their  thoughts  travelled 
(ar  beyond  their  daily  round  of  cares.  But  there  is  in  Evange- 
line something  more  than  Acadian  persistence.     Patience  and 
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abnegation  of  self  are  not  the  ordinary  traits  of  mankind.  Calm, 
confident  and  heroic,  she  works  for  others,  and  we  may  look  in 
vain  among  the  Acadians  for  those  traits  of  character  which  are 
one  day  to  produce  an  Evangeline.  Still,  history  and  seeming- 
ly probable  fiction  show  many  an  unexpected  break  in  the  uni- 
form mental  and  moral  development  of  men,  and  out  of  Naza- 
reth comes  that  for  which  men  cannot  account  Shakespeare 
steps  forth  from  Stratford — without  a  predecessor,  without  a 
successor.  To  the  mind  of  George  Eliot  it  did  not  seem  strange 
that  Maggie  Tulliver  should  stand  alone,  distinct  in  character 
from  all  who  were  around  her.  We  would  not  seek  for  these 
amid  the  surroundings  from  which  they  came,  nor  would  we 
seek  among  the  Acadians  for  Evangeline,  yet  when  she  comes 
from  them  it  does  not  seem  strange. 

The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  to  be  judged  in  their 
relation  to  the  main  theme  of  the  poem.  They  should  exist 
only  to  illustrate  this,  and  to  this  they  should  be  subordinate. 
In  so  far  as  they  stand  out  as  independent  scenes,  and  attract 
attention  to  themselves  alone,  just  so  far  do  they  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  poem.  It  is  in  these  descriptions  that  the  skill  of 
the  poet  is  clearly  seen.  Many  of  them  are  fine  in  themselves, 
but  they  are  placed  in  the  poem  because  of  their  effect  on 
Evangeline.  Of  these  only  two  need  be  mentioned  —  lines 
1027ft*.  an<i  1 153ft*.  In  each  there  is  the  same  cause  of  sad- 
ness, the  same  mystic  splendor,  the  same  effect  Though  the 
outlines  of  each  description  are  the  same,  in  minor  details  the 
coloring  is  different,  and  in  the  latter  is  clearer  and  more  de- 
finite. Like  the  other  descriptions,  these  form  a  shadowy  back- 
ground which  filled  the  mind  of  Evangeline  with  dread. 

In  telling  the  story  it  was  Longfellow's  design  to  present  only 
the  leading  events,  as  a  traveler  following  the  course  of  a  river. 
The  manner  of  presentation  is  largely  one  of  comparison — tell- 
ing us,  not  what  things  are,  but  what  they  are  like.  These 
comparisons  are  the  unassimilated  material  of  the  poem.  In 
them,  the  force  and  the  beauty  exist  for  the  reader  only  so  for 
as  he  is  able  to  combine  in  thought  the  two  objects,  or  transmit 
to  one  the  qualities  of  the  other.  One  noticeable  feature  is 
that  there  is  but  one  reference  to  classical  mythology: 
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Long  under  Basil's  roof  had  he  lived  like  a  God  on  Olympus. 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  frequency  of  the  references  to  Bib- 
lical characters.  The  prophet  descending  from  Sinai,  the  wrest- 
ling of  Jacob,  the  shipwreck  of  Paul,  are  some  of  the  objects 
with  which  comparisons  are  aptly  made.  From  comparisons  we 
can  get  a  panorama  of  the  different  characters.  The  poet  shows 
us  "men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers,"  enjoying  life  "like 
children  delighted;"  with  hearts  which  "leaped  like  the  roe;" 
"scattered  like  dust  and  leaves"  or  "like  flakes  of  snow;"  and 
when  all  is  over,  lying  "like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  roadside." 
Not  only  does  he  thus  show  us  the  outlines  of  their  history,  but 
also  their  forms,  their  faces,  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  their 
words,  the  tone  of  their  voices.  However,  it  is  in  representing 
Evangeline  that  the  finest  comparisons  are  used,  especially  in 
die  second  part  In  a  single  picture  Longfellow  shows  us  the 
outward  appearance  of  her  whole  life : 

Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished ; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine, 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 

It  is  not  simply  her  outward  life  that  is  pictured.  Her  love 
like  some  odorous  spices  suffering  no  waste  nor  loss :  her  hope 
a  Fata  Morgana ;  her  pain  creeping  in  as  a  cold  poisonous  snake ; 
her  thoughts  turning  like  leaves  to  the  light ;  her  presence  like 
the  rays  of  light  on  the  walls  of  a  prison ;  her  saint-like  words ; 
the  dawning  of  another  life  as  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morn- 
ing; the  mists  rolling  from  her  mind,  as  from  a  mountain's  top 
the  rainy  mists  of  the  morning ;  the  final  calm  soft  as  descend- 
ing wings — all  these  are  shown  of  her.  By  comparisons  we 
are  shown  the  mocking  bird,  the  whip-poor-will,  the  vulture, 
the  wand  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  moon ;  through  them  we 
hear  the  voices  of  men,  the  sounds  of  animals,  the  moan  of  the 
ocean,  the  rush  of  the  torrent ;  by  them  the  silence  and  indis- 
tinctness of  the  desert  are  made  more  impressive.  There  are 
many  others,  but  they  refer  to  individual  features  of  the  poem, 
and  attract  the  reader's  attention  less  than  those  already  given. 
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Metaphors  are  quite  frequent  and  in  many  a  passage  add 
much  to  the  force  of  the  description.  Only  a  few  need  be  quot- 
ed to  show  the  skill  with  which  they  are  used : 

Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper, 
Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward. 

Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

While  the  reader  is  attracted  by  the  general  gracefulness  and 
fitness  of  the  terms  used,  here  and  there  may  be  found  expres- 
sions whose  force  and  beauty  are  not  apparent  In  a  few  lines 
words  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  meter,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  thought,  as  in 

Arms  have  been  taken  from  us  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds. 

Of  the  short  phrases  which  are  not  peculiarly  apt,  we  may  men- 
tion "prairies  of  forest,"  "red  dew,"  "dewy  moon,"  and  "cide- 
vant  blacksmith." 

It  is  only  by  an  analysis,  dry  in  proportion  to  its  thoroughness, 
as  a  chemical  analysis,  that  the  technique  in  the  poem  can  be 
properly  shown.  The  use  of  words  long  or  short,  is  to  some 
extent  modified  by  the  meter — the  so-called  English  dactylic 
hexameter.  The  unaccented  syllables  must  be  the  unaccented 
syllables  of  polysyllabic  words,  or  monosyllables  which  in  read- 
ing can  be  incorporated  with  other  words  in  pronunciation 
groups.  It  is  at  times  difficult  to  subordinate  some  syllables  or 
some  monosyllables  which  in  prose  would  be  accented.  A  sin- 
gle line  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this : 

Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood-gates. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  and  not  accent  the  words  "out" 
and  "but"  On  the  other  hand  words  of  three,  four,  or  even 
of  five  syllables  can  be  readily  used,  the  rhythm  depending  on 
the  arrangement  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  the  closing  of  the 
lines,  the  number  and  position  of  the  pauses. 

In  the  first  four  feet  of  the  line  the  dactyls  and  spondees  may 
have  any  one  of  sixteen  different  arrangements.  The  smallest 
number  of  any  one  arrangement  is  seventeen.  All  the  feet  are 
spondees  in  these  lines  which  are  usually  slow  in  movement 
and  mournful  in  tone : 
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Campfiret  long  consumed,  and  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine.  .  . 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain  and  constant  anguish  of  patience ! 

Coming  next  to  these  are  nineteen  lines  in  which  the  fourth  foot 
is  a  dactyl  instead  of  a  spondee,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
line  is  shorter  than  the  first : 

All  day  long  between  the  shore  and  the  ships  did  the  boats  ply; 
All  day  long  the  wains  came  laboring  down  from  the  village. 

The  largest  number  (182)  is  that  of  four  dactyls,  as  in  the 
first  line  of  the  poem.  There  are  152  differing  from  this  only 
in  having  a  spondee  in  the  second  place,  as  in 

Worn  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the  chase  of  the  deer  and  the  bison. 

Each  arrangement  has  its  distinctive  tone,  and  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  expression  of  certain  lines  of  thought  Through- 
oat  the  poem  in  the  first  four  feet  the  dactyls  largely  predomi- 
nate— 3,440  to  2,156  spondees.  In  general  the  lines  begin 
with  a  dactyl,  1 194  beginning  in  this  way,  but  in  the  other  feet 
the  dactyls  and  spondees  are  quite  evenly  divided. 

The  regular  ending  of  a  hexameter  line  is  a  group  of  five 
syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  first  and  fourth.  In  "Evange- 
line" there  are  but  six  exceptions  to  this  rule:  line  498,  "am- 
brosial meadows;"  622,  "hundred  housetops;"  812,  "sylvan 
islands;"  953,  1106,  "Ozark  mountains;"  1219,  "God  has 
planted."  In  this  final  group  there  are  sixteen  different  com- 
binations of  words  of  different  lengths —  1 106  ending  in  dissyl- 
lables, 229  in  monosyllables,  143  in  trisyllables,  16  in  a  word  of 
four  syllables,  and  5  in  a  word  of  five  syllables:  "Atchafalaya" 
(lines  807,  937),  "Louisiana"  (707,  862),  "reverberations" 
(960).  There  are  some  arrangements  which  are  avoided ;  e.  g, 
there  are  no  monosyllables  preceeded  by  a  trisyllable,  nor  are 
there  three  monosyllables  with  a  dissyllable  placed  second  in 
the  group.  With  such  a  group  the  dissyllable  is  usually  placed 
(1,1,1,2),  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  lines  (405)  end  in 
way.  A  dissyllable  forms  the  final  group  in  268  lines,  and 
in  249  a  monosyllable  is  placed  between  two  dissyllables.  The 
chief  difference  between  these  lines  is  a  difference  of  accent 
affecting  the  rhythm.  The  combinations,  "alike  were  free  from," 
and  "laugh  from  the  young  folk,"  do  not  produce  the  same 
»3 
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effect  as  "motion  the  clock  ticked,"  nor  are  the  same  as  "idly 
the  farmer.1 ' 

The  third  element  modifying  the  rhythm  is  the  number  and 
position  of  the  pauses.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  lines  have  no 
grammatical  pauses  in  them.  Yet  in  these  lines  there  is  usually 
a  slight  rest — the  caesural  pause — after  the  third  or  fourth  ac- 
cented syllable.  The  remaining  lines  have  from  one  to  five 
pauses.     Of  the  last  there  is  only  one : 

Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgiveness,  and  patience. 

There  are  six  lines  with  four  pauses  each,  as  in 

Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted. 

The  time  of  repetition  is  affected  by  the  number  of  pauses,  the 
smoothness  of  the  line  by  their  position.  There  are  some  lines 
where  a  pause  is  rarely  found, — in  the  entire  poem  there  are 
only  fourteen  after  the  third  syllable  of  a  foot,  and  there  is  only 
one  after  the  third  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot : 

Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel?  others — . 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  pauses  are  the  outward  marks  showing 
the  time  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  lines,  and  their 
number  and  position  have  much  to  do  with  the  solemnity  or  the 
liveliness  of  expression. 

Besides  the  external  features  of  the  rhythm,  the  sounds  with- 
in the  words,  or  the  "tone-color  as  exhibited  in  the  sounds  of 
verse"  must  also  be  considered.  "Few  points  in  the  physical 
well-being  of  a  formal  poem  require  more  artistic  care  than  the 
insidious  recurrence  of  the  same  vowel-color  in  consecutive  or 
neighboring  words  to  the  extent  of  wearying  the  ear  or  its  im- 
agination.' '  "There  is,  however,  one  important  co-ordination 
of  consonant-colors  made  by  the  ear  in  every  series  of  verse- 
sounds,  which  takes  pleasurable  note  of  the  recurrence  of  all  the 
same,  or  like,  consonant-colors,  whether  at  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle or  end,  of  accented  or  unaccented  syllables."  We  need  do 
no  more  to  show  the  poet's  care  in  this  respect  than  to  quote  a 
few  lines  in  which  a  single  sound  is  made  more  prominent  than 
the  others  in  the  verse. 
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Slowly  over  the  tops  of  the  Ozark  mountains  the  moon  rose, 
has  in  it  an  indication  of  the  slowness  of  the  rising,  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene.     The  l's  in 

Lighted  her  soul  in  sleep  with  the  glory  of  regions  celestial 

have  in  them  a  suggestion  of  elevated  joyousness.  We  can  feel 
the  swiftness  of  the  motion  in 

Darted  a  light,  swift  boat  that  sped  away  o'er  the  water. 
Noticeable  is  the  number  of  r*s  in 

while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and  forgotten,  the  flowerets  dropped  from  her 
fingers. 

Two  other  lines  may  be  quoted  in  which  there  is  a  general 

adaptation  of  sound  to  sense  : 

Whir  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooing  of  pigeons. 

Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances. 

A  careful  study  of  the  entire  poem  with  reference  to  meter, 
endings,  and  pauses  reveals  much  in  reference  to  the  exactness 
of  the  poet's  art,  and  only  a  few  can  be  cited  which  are  pro- 
saic, e.  g. 

Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  heard  his  great  watch  tick. 
Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war  had  he  languished  a  captive. 

But  compared  with  these  the  number  of  lines  which  show  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  harmony  is  so  large  that  we  cannot  fail 
to  admire  the  word-mosaic  of  the  artist  But  before  passing 
final  judgment  on  the  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
way  in  which  it  ends.  The  closing  scene,  freshest  in  memory, 
affects  our  view  of  all  the  other  parts  as  we  look  back  at  them, 
for  into  them  we  read,  to  some  extent,  the  final  result 

Because  of  its  solemnity,  the  closing  of  this  poem  attracts  the 
reader's  attention,  and  remains  in  his  memory.  Had  Evange- 
line and  Gabriel  met  after  twenty  years  of  wandering  the  final 
good  would  tend  to  destroy  the  reader's  interest  in  the  previous 
ill,  and  the  poem  would  lose  much  of  its  interest,  for  the  strange- 
ness of  death  gives  a  mysterious  tone  to  all  that  has  gone  before. 
It  is  so  in  all  writings.  The  dead  hero  is  ofttimes  more  to  us 
than  he  could  have  been,  living.     Hamlet  living  is,  indeed,  of  in- 
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finitely  more  value  to  us  than  is  Hamlet  dead ;  still  for  the  hitter 
we  have  a  strange  sympathy.  While  the  death  of  a  character 
may  call  our  attention  more  closely  to  his  life,  such  an  ending 
is  not  always  best  for  a  character  in  literature.  It  may  simply 
be  the  cutting  of  a  Gordian  knot,  a  tacit  admission  that  the  au- 
thor can  no  longer  deal  with  the  character,  and  so  he  bids  him 
farewell  In  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  chief  character 
in  a  work  belonging  to  a  past  book  generation — "Robert  Els- 
mere.'1  He  dies  just  as  he  had  answered  the  theoretical  question! 
which  had  been  put  to  him.  He  was  prepared  to  work,  and  the 
work  was  before  him.  More  interesting  to  us,  beyond  measure 
more  valuable  to  mankind,  would  have  been  a  Robert  Elsmere  of 
eighty  years  looking  back  at  his  life  work,  and  telling  u»  how 
his  theories  had  stood  the  test  of  actual  life. 

The  object  of  this  poem  is  to  show  us  "the  beauty  and  strength 
of  woman's  devotion."  It  is,  however,  a  devotion  to  an  ideal. 
Had  Evangeline  and  Gabriel  met  after  twenty  years  there  would 
have  been  both  time  and  occasion  to  test  her  devotion  to  reality. 
Such  an  ending  would  perhaps  have  been  too  practical  to  be 
poetical  It  would  certainly  require  the  skill  of  a  poet  mote 
skillful  than  Longfellow  to  give  to  it  the  interest  which  now  at- 
taches to  "Evangeline."  Such  an  ending  might  be  sad  because 
of  the  burden  of  an  actual  duty.  It  might  not  bring  tears  because 
of  death-bed  scenes,  but  "thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  fat 
tears." 

Will  the  poem  long  hold  a  place  in  the  thoughts  of  men?  Its 
continued  popularity  cannot  be  predicted  because  it  is  peculiarly 
an  American  poem.  Geographically  considered  it  is  American 
but  it  is  not  American  in  the  sense  of  voicing  any  thought  or 
feeling  that  is  peculiar  to  America.  It  does  not  pretend  to  do 
this.  It  appeals  to  mankind  and  not  to  any  national  feeliag, 
and  it  must  be  judged  by  a  standard  in  which  the  feeling  of  na- 
tionalism does  not  exist  Judged  by  such  a  standard,  there  ace 
several  considerations  which  lead  us  to  think  that  it  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

It  has  colored  with  a  poetical  light  the  history  of  the  Acadian* 
and  has  won  our  sympathies  for  them.  Acadie  the  happy !  It  has 
played  a  small  part  m  the  history  of  the  world;  its  peopte  hav* 
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left  no  record  of  themselves,  yet  they  appeal  to  us  as  a  people 
who  were  wronged,  as  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
poem  has  become  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  with  suffer- 
ings which  will  long  arouse  the  sympathies  of  others.  While 
aided  by  these  favorable,  self-created  historical  environments,  it 
presents  a  unity  of  outline,  a  variety  in  details,  a  carefulness  in 
drawing  and  coloring  that  it  pleases  whether  we  consider  it  as  a 
whole  or  in  its  various  parts.  In  addition,  it  is  pervaded  with 
moral  teaching.  It  does  not  indeed  preach  the  need  of  moral 
power,  but  it  records  a  constant  and  successful  struggle,  ending 
in  the  calmness  of  a  life  whose  strength  lies  in  its  moral  inten- 
sity. 

For  some  poems  which  Longfellow  has  written,  perpetuity 
cannot  be  claimed.  He  has  written  some,  which  will  one  day 
not  be  read  at  all,  or  if  read,  it  will  be  on  account  of  the  name 
of  the  author  rather  than  from  their  own  merits.  Still  we  must 
judge  not  by  that  which  shall  pass  away,  but  by  that  which  will 
endure.  The  poet  should  be  judged  by  those  parts  which  seize 
on  men  and  gain  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  reader's  spiritu- 
al make-up.  The  day  may  come  when  Longfellow,  like  many 
of  the  writers  of  the  past,  will  be  known  only  by  the  lines  in 
which  he  has  touched  a  key  in  harmony  with  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  race.  Z  But  we  believe  that  far  in  the  future 
the  purity  of  his  moral  tone  will  make  itself  heard,  and  that  then, 
as  now,  those  who  study  him  will  realize  the  truth  of  his  own 
words: 

There  are  great  truths  that  pitch  their  shining  tents 
Outside  our  walls,  and  though  but  dimly  seen 
In  the  gray  dawn,  they  will  be  manifest 
When  the  light  widens  into  perfect  day. 

R.  B.  Steele. 
Vandcrbtlt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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Some  time  ago,  in  an  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly%  there 
appeared  an  interesting  series  of  "Fresh  Leaves  from  Emerson's 
Diary — Walks  with  Ellery  Channing."  My  attention  was  for- 
cibly arrested  by  the  following  lines — "He  (Channing)  celebra- 
ted Herrick  as  the  best  of  English  poets — a  true  Greek  in  Eng- 
lish poetry;  a  great  deal  better  poet  than  Milton."  On  first 
reading  these  lines,  one  feels  dismayed  at  the  apparent  temerity 
of  the  thought  Sober  second  consideration,  however,  suggests 
that  all  depends  on  the  view  point,  for,  in  the  realm  of  verse  as 
in  the  firmament,  one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory. 

There  are  almost  countless  definitions  of  a  poet,  and  the  reader 
can  subscribe  to  any  that  best  suits  him.  In  Goethe's  opinion, 
two  things  are  required  of  the  poet — he  must  rise  above  reality 
and  he  must  remain  within  the  sphere  of  the  sensuous.  These 
requirements  Herrick  undoubtly  meets.  He  cannot,  of  a  truth, 
be  likened  to  John  Milton,  whose  strong  intellectual  and  moral 
convictions,  lofty  purity,  and  intense  seriousness  render  him  a 
majestic  Colossus.  The  semi-pagan  singer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  made  of  stuff  far  less  stern.  He  was  content  to 
warble  of  birds  and  blossoms,  and  gorgeous  colors  and  fair  ladies, 
regardless,  apparently,  that  his  century  was  writhing  in  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.     Like  Emerson's  Humble-bee,  he  was  satisfied 

with 

Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet 

Throughout  the  major  part  of  his  verse,  there  is  manifest  a 
joy  in  living  because  the  earth  is  fair  and  goodly — an  idea  that 
the  world  semed  to  have  forgotten  until  Boccaccio  sounded  it 
anew — and  that  man's  duty  is  to  take  "the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vide," and  be  happy.  The  daintiness  and  freshness  of  Herrick's 
verse  reveal  to  perfection  one  phase  of  the  poetic  spirit,  and 
bring  with  them  and  in  them  a  genuine  echo  of  the  richness  and 
color  of  the  Elizabethan  song. 

Whether  or  not  Herrick  was  learned  in  Greek  lore,  we  have 
no  possibility  of  ascertaining ;  that  he  was  steeped  in  the  Greek 
spirit,  seems  certain.     The  atmosphere  of  his  poetry  is  truly 
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Greek.  His  luxuriant  imagination  made  its  loftiest  and  most 
precious  flights  into  the  cloud-land  of  myth  and  fable.  He  men- 
tions Homer  and  has  possible  translations  from  Anacreon.  Per- 
haps, like  Petrarch,  whose  genius  sought  to  soar  across  the 
vagueness  of  his  time  and  to  regain  the  traditions  of  a  glorious 
past,  Herrick  poured,  enraptured,  over  a  Homer,  whose  pages 
he  could  not  fully  understand,  but  from  which  he  inhaled  a  di- 
vine afflatus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  assimilated,  with  rare  felic- 
ity, the  spirit  of  Theocritus,  and,  as  one  catches  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  "Hesperides,"  the  trill  of  sweetest  song  or  listens 
to  the  tender  murmuring  of  tuneful  brooklets  or  feasts  his  eye 
upon  banks  of  myriad  flowers  or  drinks  in  the  gracious  odors  of 
bloom  and  fruit  and  vine,  no  great  imagination  is  required  to 
fancy  oneself  with  the  Hellenic  singer  in  the  changeful,  modern 
world. 

Herrick  lived  in  a  troublous  time,  though  his  joyous  nature 
seemed  little  affected  by  it  The  comforts  vouchsafed  him  were 
enjoyed;  the  privations  forced  upon  him  were  endured.  He 
could  say  that  "Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards"  he  with  "equal 
thanks  had  taken."  Born  in  1594,  he  began  the  active  work  of 
his  fourscore  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists, and  did  not  end  it  entirely  until  after  the  birth  of  Addison. 
The  productive  period  of  his  life,  however,  is  limited  chiefly  to 
the  reign  of  the  first  Charles.  The  drama  during  this  period 
was  rapidly  and  steadily  declining.  Shakespeare  had  passed 
beyond  the  voices  and  had  seemed  to  draw  up  the  ladder  after 
him.  Marlowe's  mantle  had  found  no  worthy  shoulders  upon 
which  to  fall.  Ben  Jonson  (Saint  Ben,  as  Herrick  called  him) 
joined  the  great  majority.  Shirley  and  Cartwright,  with  a  few 
kindred  spirits,  were  vainly  trying  to  arrest  the  fleeting  art 
The  spirit  of  the  times  tended  rather  to  song.  Lyrical  poetry 
received  an  impetus,  which  would  probably  have  carried  it  to  a 
height  and  a  volume  unparalleled  in  English  verse,  had  there 
not  arisen  that  terrific  struggle  which  overturned  the  monarchy, 
beheaded  the  monarch,  and  sent  through  the  hearts  of  both 
Puritan  and  Cavalier  a  thrill  which  ceased  not  until  the  restored 
King  proved  that  resentment  had  but  little  place  in  his  volatile 
nature. 
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In  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  of  1642  poetic  promise  in 
England  was  great,  but  with  the  advent  of  that  time  of  storm, 
song,  in  its  larger  aspects,  bade  the  English  world  farewelL 
Some  of  the  singers  were  awed  into  silence ;  and  others  turned 
their  poetic  power  into  the  fierce  channel  of  political  contro- 
versy, and  found  in  that  maelstrom  an  outlet  for  their  impassion- 
ed thoughts.  Of  the  latter  class  was  Sir  John  Suckling  whose 
tempestuous,  exuberant  nature  secured  ample  solace  in  the  ex- 
citement and  turmoil  of  the  national  strife.  Robert  Herrick, 
with  a  sunniness  of  spirit  no  clouds  could  darken  and  no  storms 
appal,  pursued  the  uninterrupted  and  serene  tenor  of  his  pasto- 
ral way,  and  produced  charming,  flower-bedecked  madrigal^ 
dreamy,  half-pagan  warblings,  little  heeding  that  his  native  land 
was  being  swept  by  the  violence  of  war.  Such  he  was — a  poet 
born,  an  artist  inevitable,  and  herein  may  be  found  justification 
of  Channing's  dictum. 

Except,  perhaps,  Shelley  no  English  lyrist  has  surpassed 
Herrick  in  the  pure  music  of  words  and  in  the  melodious  com- 
binations of  thought  One  cannot  conceive  of  Milton,  with  his 
ponderous  prejudices,  his  tremendous  virility,  his  invincible 
spirit,  reclining,  as  a  Sybarite,  on  a  bed  of  rose  leaves,  while 
fairies  and  sprites  and  classical  divinities,  with  wands  and  gar- 
lands and  crowns,  flitted  through  groves  of  emerald  verdure,  be- 
spangled with  violets  and  daffodils,  redolent  with  subtlest  per- 
fume, and  illumined  by  a  light  that  never  was  seen  on  sea  or 
land.  In  elevation  of  theme  and  in  intensity  of  thought,  as  well 
as  in  majesty  of  treatment,  our  Herrick  can  claim  no  kinship 
with  the  "God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England;"  nor  in  variety 
of  style  can  he  compete  with  numbers  of  the  poets  not  far  re- 
moved from  him  in  point  of  time ;  but  in  the  richness  and  charm 
and  abundance  of  lyrical  achievement  he  is  easily  first 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Her- 
rick was  indebted  for  his  poetic  model  not  to  Catullus,  as  nu- 
merous critics  have  asserted,  but  to  Martial  Mr.  Gosse  says, 
"In  reality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  lyric  poet  with  whom 
Herrick  had  less  in  common  than  with  the  Veronese,  whose 
eagle  flights  into  the  very  noonday  depths  of  passion,  swifter 
than  Shelley's,  as  flaming  as  Sappho's,  have  no  sort  of  fellow- 
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fhip  with  the  pipings  of  our  gentle  and  luxurious  babbler  by  the 
flowery  brooks."  This  criticism  has  found  favor  with  later  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  it  by  comparison. 
The  "Epigrams"  of  the  Roman  poet  and  the  "Hesperides"  of 
the  English  poet  show  a  striking  similarity  in  their  gentle,  fan- 
ciful pictures,  in  the  frequent  allusions  to  their  authors,  in  the 
skillful  and  spontaneous  mosaics  of  song,  in  the  unaffected  de- 
light in  reveling  with  Nature.  It  is  well-known,  however,  that 
Herrick  sat  in  reverent  admiration  at  the  feet  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  was  an  avowed  disciple  of  Martial :  and  it  is  probable  that 
from  the  Elizabethan,  rather  than  from  the  Roman,  Herrick 
drew  his  direct  inspiration.  At  the  impressible  age  of  nineteen, 
be  seems  to  have  come  under  Jonson's  influence.  He  acknow- 
ledges this  influence  in  such  lines  as  these : 

Make  the  way  smooth  for  me, 
When  I,  thy  Herrick, 
Honoring  thee,  on  my  knee 
Offer  my  lyric. 

About  that  time  Jonson  was  producing  some  of  his  best  dra- 
mas and  was  producing,  also,  some  of  his  popular  masques — a 
form  of  composition,  in  which,  strangely  enough,  the  burly  Eli- 
zabethan was  a  master.  From  some  of  these  masques,  Herrick 
drew  a  wealth  of  suggestion  for  his  "Hesperides"  — suggestions 
of  the  spirit  and  lore  of  elves  and  witches,  of  hags  and  fairies : 
suggestions  for  his  pictures  of  rural  England,  green  and  fragrant 
with  blooming  hedge-rows  and  alive  with  fantastic  dances  and 
iwels. 

Robert  Herrick  was  born  in  London  in  1591,  and  even  in  his 
vary  early  years  (he  tells  us),  he  could  discern  beauty  in  a  crim- 
son-tinted cloud  and  in  the  silver  ripple  of  a  way-side  stream. 
When  the  boy  was  only  one  year  old,  his  father  died  and  for 
sixteen  years  we  have  little  authoritative  information  concerning 
the  future  poet  At  that  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wealthy 
goldsmith  uncle  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  entered  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  During  the  years  spent  at  college, 
his  financial  circumstances  seem  to  have  compelled  frequent  ap- 
peals to  the  rich  uncle.  From  some  of  these  letters,  still  extant, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  two  things :  first,  that  he  was  fond  of  in- 
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dulging  in  Latin  quotations ;  and,  second,  that  he  displayed  in- 
teresting diversity  in  the  spelling  of  his  name,  six  forms  being 
employed. 

In  October,  1629,  Herrick  succeeded  to  the  living  of  Dean 
Prior  in  South  Devon,  where  he  remained  in  rural  comfort, 
fancy-free,  until  he  was  unceremoniously  ejected  by  the  Puritans, 
nineteen  years  later.  In  portions  of  the  "Hesperides,"  he  makes 
the  reader  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  living  in  the  old  Rec- 
tory among  the  rustic  village  folk,  whose  primitive  customs 
seem  to  have  accorded  well  with  his  nondescript  proclivities. 
There  were  famous  May-pole  dances,  when  the  lads  and  lassies, 
gaily  attired  and  garlanded  with  "daffodils  and  daisies,"- sang 
lustily,  laughed  loudly,  and  danced  madly.  There  were  walks 
and  wassails  and  morris-dances  and  feasting  and  drinking  that 
would  have  delighted  Bacchus  himself. 

There  does  seem  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  life  of  Herrick. 
Appointed  to  lead  a  people  in  spiritual  paths,  he  found  exceed- 
ing great  pleasure  in  making  the  world  for  them,  as  it  was  for 
him,  a  #<land  of  pure  delight,"  where  the  philosophy,  "Gather 
ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may,"  found  constant  exemplification. 
The  last  stanza  of  '"Corinna's  Going  a-Maying"  well  formulates 
this  philosophy. 

Not  that  Herrick  failed  in  his  clerical  duties  as  he  conceived 
them ;  the  pastoral  demands  were  duly  met ;  the  sermons  were 
preached  regularly,  and  a  little  volume  of  sacred  verse,  entitled 
"Holy  Numbers,"  was  written  and  published.  But  not  in  these 
things  did  the  preacher-poet  live  and  have  his  real  being.  De- 
von was  his  Arcadia,  wherein  he  dreamed  of  fair  women,  and 
laughed  and  rioted,  undisturbed  by  religious  strife  or  political 
fury,  though  religion  was  racked  and  politics  were  rent 

When,  in  1648,  his  Arcadia  was  shattered,  he  returned  to 
London  only  to  find  that  the  hand  of  Time  had  been  busy  dur- 
ing the  nineteen  years  of  his  absence.  Jonson,  and  Fletcher, 
and  others  in  whom  his  soul  had  once  found  delight  were  gone. 
Few  of  the  later  poets  were  suited  to  his  taste.  He  realized 
painfully  that  no  solitude  is  so  intense  as  that  of  a  great  city. 
The  Puritans  cut  off  his  living,  and  he  was  reduced  to  poor  lodg- 
ings which  pitying  relatives  supplied.     After  fourteen  years  of 
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this  life  he  was  sent  back — an  old  man,  broken  by  life's  vicissi- 
tudes— to  the  Devonshire  vicarage.  Little  has  been  recorded 
of  those  last  years.  From  the  church  register  of  Dean  Prior, 
this  note  is  taken :  "  Robert  Herrick  was  buried  ye  fifteenth  day 
of  October,  1674."  Probably  the  last  lines  written  by  him  were 
in  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  two  of  his 
parishoners : 

No  trust  to  metals  nor  to  marbles,  when 

These  have  their  fate,  and  wear  away  as  men ; 

Time,  titles,  trophies  may  be  lost  and  spent, 

But  virtue  rears  the  eternal  monument 

What  more  than  these  can  tombs  or  tombstones  pay? 

But  here's  the  sunset  of  a  tedious  day : 

These  two  asleep  are ;  Til  but  be  undressed, 

And  so  to  bed ;  pray  wish  us  all  good  rest 

"Hesperides,"  Herrick's  chief  volume,  is  made  up  of  1 23 1 
poems,  ranging  in  length  from  two  lines  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  stanzas,  and  in  subject,  from  nature  gems,  through  the 
realm  of  domestic  incident,  with  apostrophes  to  lovely  women, 
up  to  disquisitions  on  subjects  serious  and  profound.  There  are 
lyrics  and  odes  and  epigrams  and  songs  and  epithalarnia,  blend- 
ed in  reckless  confusion  and  profusion,  without  regard  to  form 
or  length  or  theme.  The  general  motif  of  the  volume  may  be 
gathered  from  the  opening  lines : 

I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds  and  bowers ; 
Of  April,  May,  of  June  and  July  flowers ; 
I  sing  of  May-poles,  hock-carts,  wassails,  wakes, 
Of  bride-grooms,  brides,  and  of  their  bridal  cakes. 

I  write  of  groves,  of  twilights,  and  I  sing 
The  court  of  Mab  and  of  the  fairy  king. 
I  write  of  Hell.     I  sing  ( and  ever  shall ) 
Of  Heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  all. 

The  book  is  full  of  happy  Epicureanism,  an  absolute  joy  in 
living,  of  the  gladness  of  Nature  and  the  beauty  of  it,  with  flow- 
ers on  every  hand — the  air  fragrant  with  them  and  the  land- 
scape brilliant  with  them.  The  epigrams,  unfortunately  too  nu- 
merous, are  the  blemishes,  which  to  only  a  slight  degree  mar 
the  perfection  of  the  whole ;  the  little  clouds  that  now  and  then 
darken  the  sunniness,  perchance  to  make  it  the  sunnier  by  con- 
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trast ;  the  little  rifts  that  break  die  melody  only  to  intensify  its 
restored  sweetness. 

Hie  lyrics  are  the  brightest  gems  in  the  galaxy  of  the  "Hes- 
perides."  In  them  Herrick's  limped  verse  is  unruffled  by  any 
storm  of  passion  or  any  depth  of  thought  The  sun  seems  to 
shine  upon  a  "world  re-arisen  to  the  duty  of  pleasure."  Bac- 
chus rides  through  the  valleys  with  his  leopards  and  his  maidens 
and  his  ivy-rods;  loose-draped  nymphs,  playing  on  the  lyre, 
bound  about  their  foreheads  with  vervain  and  the  cool  stalks  of 
parsley,  fill  the  silent  air  with  their  melodies  and  dances.  This 
poet  sings  of  a  land  where  all  the  men  ane  young  and  strong 
and  all  the  women,  lovely;  where  life  is  only  a  dream  of  sweet 
delights  of  the  bodily  senses. 

Herrick's  delicious  fancy  and  his  proneness  to  luxuriate  amid 
the  magic  of  visionary  pleasures  did  not,  however,  blind  him  to 
the  beauties  around  him.  He  could  discern  the  four-leafed 
clover  that  grew  beside  his  own  door.  To  his  enamored  eye 
the  native  landscapes  were  clothed  in  perennial  charm;  there 
were  "banks  of  lilies  and  the  cream  of  sweetest  cowslips"  filling 
them.  In  green  meadows,  sat  eternal  May,  "purpling  the  mar- 
gents,"  and  "Aurora  threw  her  fresh-quilted  colors  through  the 
air."  The  homeliest  phases  of  domestic  life  are  portrayed  with 
a  singularly  tender  felicity.  The  inmates  of  the  Rectory  were 
Prudence  Baldwin  (an  "ancient  maiden")  a  lamb,  a  spaniel,  a 
cat,  a  pig,  a  goose,  a  hen ;  all  these,  he  makes  to  pass  in  inter- 
esting procession  before  the  reader's  eye. 

The  brisk  mouse  may  feed  herself  with  crumbs, 
Till  that  green-eyed  kitling  comes. 

Culinary  processes,  now  and  then,  inspired  his  versatile  and 
accommodating  Muse,  as  in  the  familiar  poem,  entitled  the 
"Bride-Cake:" 

This  day,  my  Julia,  thou  must  make 

For  Mistress  Bride,  the  wedding  cake ; 

Knead  but  the  dough,  and  it  will  be 

To  paste  of  almonds,  turned  by  thee ; 

Or  kiss  it  thou,  but  once  or  twice, 

And  for  the  bride-cake,  there'll  be  spice. 

To  read  these  dainty,  home-keeping  lines,  one  suffers  no  strain 
on  th<e  feelings,  discerns  no  unreality  in  the  note ;  one  feds  t*> 
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tko;  that  he  has  been  *  denizen  of  the  poef  s  Arcadia  and  has 
lived  with  him  amid  these  scenes. 

Hcrrick's  poems  might  warrant  the  belief  that  his  loves  of 
women  were  many  and  frequent;  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  "off 
with  the  old  love  before  he  was  on  with  the  new."  The  "Hes- 
perides"  containes  dainty  and  amorous  ditties  to  Anthea,  to 
Silvia,  to  Perilla,  to  Corinna,  to  Julia ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  die  last-named,  these  maidens  were  only  airy,  fairy  creatures 
of  die  poet* a  romantic  brain,  around  whom  he  delighted  to  en- 
twine wreaths  of  ardent  adoration.  As  his  imagination  fashion- 
ed these  beatific  creatures,  his  material  vision  gave  them  form, 
and,  to  him,  they  were  what  they  seemed  to  be.  He  was  never 
■Maris  rl,  but,  in  his  early  days, — the  Cambridge  days  probably 
— there  seems  to  have  been  a  maiden  fair  to  see,  who  charmed 
his  fancy  and  inspired  his  song.  This  maiden  was  probably  the 
"Julia"  of  the  "Hesperides*"  He  tells  of  her  dress  and  of  her 
looks ;  she  wears  rich  silks  and  satins ;  she  has  a  dark  blue  petti- 
coat, ornamented  with  gold  stars ;  her  eyes  are  black,  but  her 
hair  is  not  black,  and  her  cheeks  rival  the  roses. 

Some  asked  ma  where  the  rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  did  I  say, 
But  with  my  finger,  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 
Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where ; 

Then  spoke  I  to  my  girl, 
To  part  her  lips,  and  showed  them  there 

The  quarrelets  of  pearl. 

Phillis  is   promised  "ribbands,  roses,  rings,    gloves,  garters, 
stockings,  shoes,  and  strings  of  winning  colors." 

Anthea  is  assured  of  her  lover's  accommodating  spirit : 

Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy  Protestant  to  be; 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 


Bid  me  despair,  and  111  despair 
Under  that  cypress  tree ; 

Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 
E'en  death  to  die  for  thee. 


There  is  almost  a  total  lack  of  passion  in  these  love  poems  ; 
tfcsy  feveaf  none  of  the  desperate  feeling  of  Byron,  none  of  (he 
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yearning  tenderness  of  Burns.     They  are  graceful  and  musical, 

they  delight  the  taste ;  but  do  not  stir  the  heart 

Sometimes,  the  poet  is  charmed  with  a  sweet  disorder  in  the 

dress  — 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction ; 
An  erring  lace,  which,  here  and  there, 

Enthralls  the  crimson  stomacher ; 
A  cuff  neglected,  and,  thereby, 

Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly; 
A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careless  shoestring,  in  whose  tie, 

I  see  a  wild  civility. 

The  description  of  "Oberon's  Feast"  is  altogether  charming: 

A  little  mush-room  table  spread, 
After  short  prayers,  they  set  on  bread ; 
A  moon-parched  grain  of  purest  wheat, 
With  some  small  glittering  grit  to  eat 
His  choice  bits  with. 


To  quench  his  thirst, 
A  pure  seed-pearl  of  infant  dew, 
Brought  and  besweetened  in  a  blue 
And  pregnant  violet,  .  .  . 

and  so  on,  through  the  long  list  of  fairy  delicacies,  such  as  the 
"horns  of  papery  butterflies/'  "beards  of  mice,"  "a  little  moth, 
late  fattened  in  a  piece  of  cloth,"  the  "slain  stag's  tears,"  "the 
broke  heart  of  a  nightingale."  Herrick  has  been  truly  called 
the  last  laureate  of  Fairyland. 

In  "Hesperides,"  the  poet  finds  ample  opportunity  of  making 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  author ;  he  gives  views  of  his 
home  life ;  he  describes  his  feelings,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his 
pleasures ;  he  avows  his  thirst  for  fame  and  a  confidence  in  se- 
curing it;  his  poetry  is  his  "hope  and  his  pyramid,  ne'er  to  be 
thrown  down  by  envious  Time."  The  thought  of  Death  is  not 
welcome  to  him,  but  when  it  must  come,  he  would  divest  it  of 
sombre  robes  and  wedding  plumes  and  funereal  paraphernalia, 
and  arrayed  in  white,  he  would  be  laid  among  the  blooming 
roses,  while  Perilla  may  "let  fall  a  primrose  and  with  it  a  tear." 

Herrick  published  one  other  volume  of  verse — "Noble  Num- 
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" — strangely  unlike  "Hesperides"  in  subject-matter,  but, 
>ite  of  the  author's  efforts,  curiously  like  it  in  style.  He  tried 
y  aside  his  jocular  proclivities ;  he  tried  to  cover  his  pagan 
encies  with  a  mantle  of  becoming  seriousness;  doubtless, 
lought  he  had  succeeded,  but  he  did  not  The  cloven  foot 
protrude ;  "the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all."  The 
tuality  of  the  little  volume  is  genuine,  though  tainted  with 
th  earthy,"  and  the  jolly  Epicurean  emerges,  now  and  then, 
1  beneath  the  penitential  robes  of  the  priest  In  some  of 
t  poems,  Herrick  tries  to  make  a  compromise  between  his 
ious  sense  of  duty  and  his  pagan  sense  of  beauty.  We  find 
ibundance  of  color  and  fragrance,  and  his  divine  subjects 
avishly  adorned,  In  the  "Ode  to  Jesus,"  he  would  crown 
nfant  Saviour  with  roses  and  daffodils.  In  these  poems,  one 
s  in  vain  for  the  earnestness  of  Sandys,  the  pathos  of  Herbert, 
•everence  of  Crashaw,  the  spirituality  of  Vaughan.  There 
however,  some  praise-worthy  productions,  as  the  "Dirge  of 
ithah's  Daughter,"  and  the  "Litany.  "A  Thanksgiving  to 
"  is  notable  in  its  gratitude  for  homely  blessings : 

Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell, 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather-proof; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry ; 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  thither  come  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 


Tis  Thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth, 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 


JOS  Thi  Stwana  Rivirm 


All  tfccee  and  better,  Tho*  deal  i 

Me,  to  this  ead, 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart, 
Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  Thine; 
But  the  acceptance,  that  must  be, 

My  Christ,  by  Thee. 

Charlotte  Newell. 


Tome  Institute,  Maryland. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  VICTOR  HUGO'S  HERNANI 

In  an  inductive  study  of  a  dramatic  character  there  are  cer- 
tain canons  of  interpretation  to  be  observed,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  obvious  and  obligatory.  First,  there  must  be 
organic  unity.  From  all  the  acts  and  words  of  a  given  person- 
age, from  all  the  concrete  details  of  his  conduct  and  influence, 
and  from  the  attitude  of  the  other  characters  towards  him,  there 
is  evolved  a  definite,  single  character,  motived  by  at  least  one 
simple  idea  or  passion,  as  that  of  ambition  in  Macbeth,  or 
patriotism  in  Horace,  or  chivalrous  honor  in  Hernani.  In  the 
second  place,  the  interpretation  must  be  exhaustive,  introducing 
all  the  details  of  the  evidence,  whether  direct  or  indirect  The 
character  of  Hamlet,  for  example,  is  revealed  to  us  not  only  by 
'what  he  does  or  even  fails  to  do,  but  also  by  the  attitude  of  the 
other  dramatic  characters  towards  the  melancholy  Dane.  In 
HAvare  certain  aspects  of  the  miser's  character  are  made  known 
to  us  by  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  children  and  his  servants ; 
as,  for  example,  when  one  of  the  latter  informs  the  avaricious 
Harpagon  as  to  how  he  is  regarded  by  his  neighbors.  Further- 
more, indirect  evidence  is  sometimes  emphasized  by  means  of 
character-foils  or  character-contrasts,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  such  characters  as  Portia  and  Nerissa,  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
or  Hernani  and  Don  Carlos.  Again,  the  field  may  be  further 
extended  so  as  to  take  in  groups  of  characters,  as  a  gang  of 
outlaws,  a  band  of  conspirators,  or  a  company  of  patriots.  All 
these  various  methods  of  obtaining  evidence  may  be  employed 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  and  an  adequate  inter- 
pretation of  an  individual  dramatic  character. 

The  first  character  in  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani  thus  to  be 
studied  and  interpreted  is  the  hero  himself.  Hernani  is  not  an 
abstraction,  a  mere  type  ;  he  is  a  concrete  individual,  possessed 
of  various  conflicting  passions  and  emotions  and  actuated  by  a 
complexity  of  motives.  We  have  definite  information  about  his 
past  life  and  his  present  occupations  and  surroundings.  When 
a  child  he  went  barefooted  in  the  woods,  and  while  still  a  child 
took  an  oath  to  avenge  his  father,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
H 
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on  the  scaffold  by  the  father  of  Don  Carlos.  The  young  bandit 
is  beardless,  haughty  in  his  looks,  wears  a  large  cloak,  hat,  and 
leather  cuirass,  carries  a  sword,  dagger,  and  horn,  and  changes 
his  costume  to  suit  the  occasion.  He  is  poor,  but  has  air,  day- 
light, water  and  rights ;  lives  among  rough  outlaws  in  the  high 
mountains,  sleeps  in  the  grass,  drinks  from  the  mountain  torrent, 
suspects  everything — eyes,  voices,  steps,  sounds,  and  at  night 
hears  balls  whistling  in  his  ears,  "Heaven  made  him  a  duke  and 
exile  a  mountaineer."  He  is  called  a  rebel  subject  and  is  put 
under  the  ban  by  the  king,  with  whom  he  is  at  war.  The  young 
exile  feels  that  it  is  his  imperative  duty  to  avenge  his  father,  and 
that,  by  pursuing  the  king,  he  is  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause. 
To  accomplish  his  purpose  Hemani  assumes  the  disguise  of  a 
bandit  just  as  Hamlet  assumes  the  disguise  of  madness  and 
Fiesco  that  of  the  fool's  cap.  In  spite  of  this  disguise,  however, 
he  does  not  become  vulgarized  but  remains  still  a  great  lord, 
and  therefore  capable  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge. 

Possessed,  then,  of  various  passions  and  partly  a  victim  of 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  Hernani  naturally 
comes  into  conflict  with  necessity  or  fate,  his  own  will,  and  the 
will  of  others.  As  a  result  of  this  dramatic  conflict,  we  see  him 
prompted  by  motives  necessarily  contradictory,  and  exhibiting 
many  apparently  inconsistent  phases  of  his  real  and  assumed 
character.  In  his  double  role  of  bandit  and  lord  he  undergoes 
a  conflict  between  love  and  duty,  is  pursued  by  a  profound 
sorrow,  is  melancholy,  pessimistic,  purposeless,  vacillating,  sar- 
castic, distrustful,  jealous,  hateful,  revengeful,  impulsive,  mag- 
nanimous, chivalrous,  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  honor,  heroic, 
lover-like,  sentimental,  poetic,  fatal,  a  man  of  night,  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  une  force  qui  va,  In  a  word,  Hernani 
is  a  romantic  hero,  incarnating  by  his  double  character  of  lord 
and  bandit,  the  emotions,  the  passions,  the  aspirations,  the  con- 
tradictions, the  doubts  and  the  revolts  of  the  modern  complex 
man. 

One  of  Hernani's  most  striking  characteristics  is  his  melan- 
choly. It  is  not  the  humorous  melancholy  of  Jaques,  nor  the 
misanthropic  melancholy  of  Alceste,  or  Timon  of  Athens,  but  it 
is  rather  the  pessimistic  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  who,  though  he 
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feds  that  the  world  is  not  right,  is  yet,  like  Charles  von  Moor, 
unwilling  to  surrender  to  the  wrong.  It  is  of  the  Byronic  type, 
and  recalls  the  Corsair,  the  Giaour,  and  "  the  pilgrim  of  nature." 
He  is  a  direct  descendant  also  of  Werther  and  Rene,  and  is 
cousin  to  the  sentimental  and  melancholy  heroes  of  Bulwer.  He 
is  at  times  gloomy  and  moody,  and  his  misfortune  becomes  to 
him  night,  into  which  he  plunges.  He  has  a  "sea  of  troubles" 
against  which  he  is  compelled  to  "take  arms." 

There's  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood, 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger. 

His  pensive  melancholy  is  brought  about  both  by  his  own 
mishaps  and  those  of  others.  His  will  is  thwarted  by  forces 
outside  himself,  and  he  cannot  shake  off  this  fatality  which  pur- 
sues him  day  and  night  His  sorrow  becomes  profound,  and  a 
black  grief  is  spread  over  his  life,  so  that  he  recognizes  himself 
as  an  unconscious  energy — une  force  qui  va.  His  bride  death 
awaits  him  and  he  forebodes  a  "sombre  end  to  a  sombre  life." 
Hernani  recognizes  the  "  fatal  finger  on  the  wall "  and  has  an 
intuition  of  his  fatal  destiny  which  "rails  at  him."  Out  of  this 
fatalism  grows  his  morbid  melancholy,  which  leads  to  doubt, 
distrust,  irresolution,  weakness.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  is 
pardoned  and  his  ducal  name,  his  ancestral  castle,  and  his  sweet- 
heart are  restored  to  him,  his  gloomy  melancholy  disappears, 
and  he  is  correspondingly  happy  and  hopeful  ;  but  when  later 
he  hears  the  fatal  blast  of  his  horn  in  the  hands  of  the  inexorable 
old  duke  he  realizes  that  he  is  not  yet  done  with  the  fatal  name 
of  Hernani,  and  plunges  again  into  darkness,  melancholy,  and 
despair.  "The  ancient  wound,  which  seemed  closed,  opens 
again,"  and  he  dies.  His  rash  act,  though  simply  an  error  of 
judgment,  made  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  is  followed 
by  fatal  consequences.  His  own  self  recoils  upon  himself,  and, 
after  all,  his  character  assists  in  determining  his  destiny ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  element  of  fatality  lends  much  to  the 
pathos  of  the  catastrophe. 

Hernani  is  not  only  melancholy,  but,  like  all  sombre  charac- 
ters, be  is  distrustful  and  jealous.      He  is  jealous  of  the  kisses  of 
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the  old  duke,  to  whom  Dofla  Sol  is  betrothed  An  instance  of 
his  distrust  is  exhibited  in  the  pilgrim  scene  when  Dofla  Sol 
appears  dressed  as  a  bride.  The  disguised  Hernani  sarcastically 
congratulates  her  and  ironically  admires  the  different  articles 
contained  in  the  casket,  declaring,  for  example,  that  "the 
bracelet  is  rare,  but  it  is  one  hundred  times  less  rare  than  the 
woman  who,  under  a  brow  so  pure,  conceals  an  infamous  and 
false  heart"  When  at  length  she  tells  him  that  there  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  casket  the  very  dagger  she  wrested  from  Don 
Carlos,  who  was  trying  to  carry  her  off,  Hernani  falls  penitent  at 
her  feet,  is  abundantly  pardoned,  and  begs  her  to  reassure  his 
doubting  heart  On  another  occasion  when  she  appears  unex- 
pectedly at  the  tomb,  he  looks  upon  her  with  ill-concealed 
mistrust  It  may  be  remarked,  nevertheless,  that  Hernani's 
jealousy  is  of  the  Romantic  type.  It  is  not  founded  on  any 
real  proof  or  even  on  any  serious  suspicion  of  treachery,  but  is 
caused  by  his  sick  and  troubled  soul.  It  is  not  malicious  like 
Othello's  or  Gomez's  ;  to  the  contrary,  the  fatal  bandit  fears  lest 
he  might  do  his  lover  harm.  Finally,  in  the  pardon  scene,  when 
he  surrenders  the  name  of  Hernani  and  assumes  his  former 
ducal  name  of  John  of  Aragon,  his  jealousy  disappears  together 
with  his  other  evil  passions. 

Stronger  than  Hernani's  jealousy  are  his  hatred  and  desire  for 
revenge.  For  years  he  has  nursed  his  hatred,  caused  first  by 
the  murder  of  his  father  by  the  father  of  Carlos,  and  again  by 
the  fact  that  the  king  is  his  rival  for  the  hand  of  Dofla  SoL  To 
keep  his  childhood's  oath  Hernani  has  followed  Don  Carlos  day 
and  night  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  his  revenge.  He  ex- 
presses his  hatred  fiercely  when  he  encounters  the  king  in  the 
very  act  of  carrying  off  by  force  Dofla  Sol  in  order  to  make  her 
his  queen.  Earlier  in  the  action  he  hesitated  between  love  and 
hate,  but  finally  decided  in  favor  of  hate  and  therefore  ven- 
geance. Later,  when  Carlos  succeeds  in  getting  possession  of 
Dofla  Sol,  Hernani's  desire  for  revenge  returns  and  causes  him 
to  take  the  fatal  oath ;  but  later  still,  when  he  is  magnanimously 
pardoned  by  the  emperor,  his  hatred  vanishes  away,  and  his 
actions  are  consequently  no  longer  influenced  by  his  craving  for 
vengeance.     Lastly,  in  the  catastrophe,  the  quondam  bandit 
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realizes  too  late  that  his  ruin  is  brought  about  by  his  failure  to 
avenge  his  father,  who,  however,  does  not  forget  to  avenge  him- 
self on  the  son  that  has  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  father. 

Hernani  is  possessed  not  only  of  evil  passions  but  also  of 
positive  virtues.  In  the  pardon  scene,  where  he  has  dropped 
die  fatal  name  of  Hernani  and  has  assumed  his  real  name  of 
John  of  Aragon,  his  evil  passions  of  melancholy,  distrust, 
jealousy,  hatred  and  revenge,  are,  as  has  been  observed,  all 
given  up,  and  his  noble  virtues  of  love,  magnanimity,  and  honor, 
glimpses  of  which  had  been  caught  before,  appear  in  all  their 
strength  and  beauty.  Here  is  seen  the  antithesis  existing 
between  his  real  and  assumed  character,  and  a  little  later  will  be 
emphasized  the  union  of  destiny  and  character  in  determining 
his  fete. 

Among  these  positive  virtues,  which  help  to  form  the  artistic 
complexity  of  Hernani's  character,  are  his  chivalry,  considera- 
tion, and  magnanimity.  Though  kings  are  not  sacred  to  him, 
though  his  rage  swells  when  a  king  insults  him,  yet  he.  will  not 
assassinate  Carlos  whom  he  has  in  his  power,  but  breaks  his  own 
sword  and  with  the  chivalry  of  a  Spanish  lord  bids  Carlos  fly 
and  take  with  him  the  bandit's  cloak,  lest  one  of  the  outlaws, 
recognizing  the  king,  might  stab  him.  When  in  the  pardon 
scene  Hernani  is  placed  among  those  whose  lives  are  spared,  he 
protests  and  claims  that  he,  too,  is  a  noble  and  should  therefore 
be  included  among  the  unpardoned  nobles.  Time  and  again 
our  hero  shows  himself  magnanimous  towards  Dofia  Sol,  whom 
be  does  not  wish  to  expose  to  the  rude  life  of  the  outlaws  or  to 
die  scaffold  by  which  he  is  threatened.  He  considers  it  a  crime 
to  snatch  the  flower  from  the  precipice  as  he  falls  into  the  abyss. 
In  the  pilgrim  scene,  when  he  thinks  he  has  placed  his  sweet- 
heart in  a  compromising  position,  he  pleads  guilty  of  trying  to 
carry  her  off  from  the  old  duke,  but  declares  emphatically  that 
Dofia  Sol  is  pure.  In  the  last  balcony  scene,  when  Hernani 
bears  the  fatal  blast  of  the  horn,  he  endeavors  to  keep  the  truth 
from  Dofia  Sol  and  seeks  to  spare  her  the  agony  of  seeing  him 
meet  his  fate.  He  considerately  sends  her  away  after  a  flask, 
and  is  startled  at  her  unexpected  return.  After  she  has  drunk 
the  fatal  potion,  from  which  she  suffers  intensely,  he  tells  Gomez 
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that  a  less  cruel  poison  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  unhappy 
woman. 

Hernani  is  Cornelian  in  his  heroic  love  and  high  sense  of 
honor.  In  the  wooing  scenes  he  is  ardent,  tender,  sentimental, 
religious.  For  him  love  is  something  sacred,  ideal,  transcen- 
dental, a  foretaste  and  foreshadowing  of  a  spiritual  union  in 
another  world  beyond  the  skies.  In  his  melancholy  moods  his 
love  is  the  concrete  real  love  of  the  Romantics,  and  not  the 
abstract  love  or  the  mere  effect  of  love  represented  by  the 
classical  writers.  At  one  time  the  outlaw  becomes  so  des- 
pondent that  he  declares  to  Dofta  Sol  that  Heaven  has  evidently 
not  consented  to  their  loves,  and  therefore  he  will  surrender  to 
her  the  heart  he  has  stolen. 

Still  more  sacred  and  heroic  than  his  love  is  Hernani's  delicate 
sense  of  honor.  Like  the  true  Spanish  lord  in  the  times  of 
chivalry  he  is  avid  of  honor.  Like  Hotspur  he  would  "  pluck 
down  honor  from  the  moon  or  drag  it  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea."  Hernani's  chivalrous  fidelity  to  the  oath  calls  up  the  past, 
and  is  in  that  respect  genuinely  Romantic.  In  spite  of  Dona 
Sol's  entreaties  to  break  his  oath,  which  she  does  not  consider  so 
binding  as  his  pledge  of  love,  he  is  inexorable,  for  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  oath  in  order  to  preserve  his  honor.  He 
declares  that  he  will  not  go  with  treason  on  his  brow.  Like 
Antigone  of  old  he  obeys  what  he  deems  a  higher  law  and  suc- 
cumbs to  a  lower.  While  his  body  yields  to  death,  his  soul  is 
victorious  and  "rises  with  his  lover  in  an  even  flight  towards  a 
better  world." 

Our  hero's  most  striking  characteristic,  however,  and  the  one 
most  frequently  misunderstood  by  the  classical  critics,  is  his 
poetical  temperament,  due  partly  to  his  life  in  the  mountains  in 
direct  contact  with  Nature.  While  the  representation  of  such  a 
temperament  may  be  called  lyricism  and  not  drama,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  genuinely  Romantic.  The  tourist  in  Scotland,  the 
traveler  on  the  continent,  and  the  exiled  noble  in  the  mountains 
of  Europe,  all  have  a  feeling  for  Nature  hitherto  unknown  to 
poetry.  The  voice  of  "the  pilgrim  of  nature"  is  heard  in  the 
land.  Hernani's  love  for  Nature  is  therefore  natural  and  truly 
representative  of  the  contemporary  man  of  culture.     Like  other 
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Romantic  heroes,  then,  Hernani  expresses  himself  in  lyrical 
language.  Not  only  does  he  reveal  his  natural  life  and  passions, 
but  he  also  depicts  nature  and  external  objects.  His  lyrical 
passages  are  filled  with  real  beauties  and  lofty  sentiments,  pos- 
sessing a  certain  charm  of  freshness  and  immortal  youth,  and 
impregnated  with  the  local  color  of  the  times.  In  one  of  their 
love  scenes  Hernani  asks  Dofia  Sol  to  sing  to  him,  to  enchant 
and  delight  him,  for  it  is  sweet  to  love  and  to  be  loved  In 
figurative  and  poetical  language  he  says  to  Dofta  Sol  that  if  she 
will  command  the  volcano  to  stifle  its  flames,  it  will  at  once  close 
up  its  half-open  craters  and  will  have  upon  its  sides  only  flowers 
and  green  grasses.  He  loves  the  meadows,  flowers,  woods,  and 
the  song  of  the  nightingale.  In  answer  to  one  of  his  sweetheart's 
rapturous  outbursts  of  poetry,  Hernani  exclaims :  "Ah,  who 
would  not  forget  everything  while  listening  to  that  celestial 
voice  ?  Thy  word  is  a  song  in  which  nothing  human  remains. 
And,  like  a  traveler,  who,  carried  away  upon  a  stream,  glides 
over  the  waters  on  a  beautiful  summer's  evening,  and  sees  flee- 
ing before  his  eyes  a  thousand  flowery  plains,  my  soul  entranced 
roams  in  thy  reveries." 

J.  D.  Bruner. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE  AS  A  NOVELIST 

It  is  now  seventy-five  years  since  the  birth  of  John  Esten 
Cooke,  fifty  years  since  the  appearance  of  his  first  novel,  and 
almost  twenty  years  since  his  death.  Within  the  half  century 
which  has  just  closed,  his  fame  grew,  flourished,  and  declined ; 
within  the  thirty  years  of  his  literary  life  it  rose  to  its  highest, 
and,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  lives  of  many  quickly-successful 
men,  the  author  himself  lived  to  see  its  rapid  diminishment 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  and  most  popular  novelist 
the  South  has  ever  had  was  this  man,  John  Esten  Cooke.  In 
his  early  work  imitative  to  some  degree,  in  his  later  productions 
hasty  unto  negligence,  he  nevertheless  possessed  qualities  that 
lifted  him  high  above  the  common  run  of  fiction  writers  and 
made  him,  at  his  best,  the  companion  of  Irving  and  Cooper. 
In  not  a  few  ways  he  resembles  these  two  men ;  for  he  united  in 
his  writings  the  gentler  traits  of  the  one  with  the  more  strenuous 
character  of  the  other.  A  love  of  lingering  description  and  the 
charm  of  wild  activity  were  in  him  well  mingled. 

He  was  born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1830  and  like  his 
brother,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  the  author  of  "Florence  Vane," 
enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  in  mental  endowment,  environ- 
ment, and  opportunities  for  general  culture.  The  father,  John 
Rogers  Cooke,  was  in  his  day  the  strongest  lawyer  in  his  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  son,  having  chosen  the  same  profession, 
might  easily  have  gained  a  lucrative  practice.  But  John  Esten 
Cooke  had  none  of  the  father's  love  for  the  court-room,  and,  al- 
though he  did  indeed  open  an  office,  he  used  it  mainly  for  the  writ- 
ing of  poems  and  fiction.  We  may  fairly  say  that  he  gained  pre- 
cious little  from  his  vocation  but  much  from  his  avocation.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  become  rather  widely  known 
through  some  of  his  fiction,  especially  "Leather  Stocking  and 
Silk"  and  "Virginia  Comedians."  At  length  he  gave  up  entire- 
ly the  attempt  to  be  both  lawyer  and  writer,  and  henceforth  his 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  literature.  With  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  and  during  the  last  years 
of  the  campaign  was  Inspector  General  of  the  horse  artillery  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.     Paroled  at  the  surrender,  he 
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once  more  returned  to  the  quiet  but  industrious  life  that  he  so 
much  preferred. 

Of  course,  as  a  Virginian,  Cooke  wrote  of  the  beloved  mother  of 
States.  That  it  was  indeed  beloved  may  be  inferred  from  his 
words  concerning  his  home:  "I  would  rather  pass  my  time 
quietly  here  at  'The  Briars'  in  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah than  rule  a  nation."  From  his  first  to  his  last  novel, 
die  trend  of  his  efforts  never  varied.  "  His  aim  was  to  paint  the 
Virginia  phase  of  American  society,  and  to  do  for  the  'Old  Do- 
minion' what  Cooper  had  done  for  the  Indians,  what  Hawthorne 
had  done  for  the  Puritans,  what  Simms  had  done  for  South  Car- 
olina, and  what  Irving  had  done  for  the  Dutch." 

Like  most  American  novelists,  he  wrote  much  that  has  perish- 
ed. Some  of  his  stories  are  not  read  to-day ;  some  are  not  even 
heard  of;  but  when  all  this  is  said,  there  remain  for  posterity 
such  permanent  works  as  "Virginia  Comedians,"  "Stories  of  the 
Old  Dominion,"  "Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest,"  "Henry  St  John, 
Gentleman,"  and  "Hilt  to  Hilt"  These,  by  their  vividness, 
their  forceful  characters,  and  the  very  power  of  their  movement, 
will  not  soon  pass  away. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  is  in  him  a  love  of  lingering 
description.  How  he  delights  in  the  scenes  of  colonial  days, — 
die  horse-racing,  the  stately  dances,  the  contests  between  fid- 
dlers, the  barbecues,  and  all  the  other  quaint  elements  of  that 
curiously  hearty  but  cultured  society !  For  an  evidence  of  this, 
note  but  a  few  lines  from  a  description  of  a  horse-race  in  the 
"Virginia  Comedians:" 

As  the  day  draws  on,  the  crowd  becomes  more  dense.  The  splendid  char- 
iots of  the  gentry  roll  up  to  the  stand,  and  group  themselves  around  it,  in 
a  position  to  overlook  the  race-course,  and  through  the  wide  windows  are 
seen  the  sparkling  eyes  and  powdered  locks,  and  diamonds  and  gay  silk  and 
vehret  dresses  of  those  fair  dames  who  lent  such  richness  and  picturesque 
beauty  to  the  old  days,  dead  now  so  long  ago  in  the  fair  past.  The  fine-look- 
ing old  planters,  too,  are  decked  in  their  holiday  suits,  their  powdered  hair 
is  tied  into  queues  behind  with  neat  black  ribbon,  and  they  descend  and 
mingle  with  their  neighbors,  and  discuss  the  coming  festival. 

Gay  youths  in  rich  brilliant  dress,  caracole  up  to  the  carriages  on  fiery 
steeds,  to  display  their  horsemanship,  and  exchange  compliments  with  their 
friends,  and  make  pretty  speeches,  which  are  received  by  the  bright-eyed 
ihmsfli  with  little  ogles  and  flirts  of  their  variegated  fans  and  rapturous  de- 
Bfbt 
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.  .  .  There  are  gay  parties  of  the  yeomen  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, in  carry-alls  and  wagons  filled  with  straw,  upon  which  chairs  are  placed. 
There  are  rollicking  fast  men  .  .  .  who  whirl  in,  in  their  curricles  .  .  .  There 
are  horsemen  who  lean  forward,  horsemen  who  lean  back ;  furious,  excited 
horsemen,  urging  their  steeds  with  whip  and  spur ;  cool,  quiet  horsemen  who 
ride  erect  and  slowly ;  there  are,  besides,  pedestrians  of  every  class  and  ap- 
pearance, old  and  young,  male  and  female,  black  and  white  —  all  going  to 
the  races. 

Thus  he  takes  the  quaint  phases  of  the  old  life,  of  the  Virginia 
life  when  it  was  in  its  bloom,  when  Washington,  Jefferson,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  Randolphs,  the  Lees,  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
names  are  household  words,  lived  and  wrought  for  the  nation. 
True  to  nature,  as  he  saw  it,  he  is  picturesque  at  all  times. 

Whether  he  is  always  true  to  life  is  an  open  question ;  for  the 
stricture  is  too  frequently  true  of  him,  as  of  those  he  uncon- 
sciously imitated,  that  "wizards,  gloomy  barons,  French  dancing 
masters,  fair  young  maidens,  lamias,  Christian  big-Injuns,  savage 
half-breeds,  secret  panels,  mysterious  packages,  thunder,  duelling, 
and  desperation  are  thrown  into  the  cauldron,  stirred  with  a  pen, 
and  sauced  with  genuine  love  for  the  grand  old  Blue  Ridge  and 
romantic  Massamutten."  That  he  does  love  wild  scenes  cannot 
be  denied ;  the  healthy  blood  of  a  new  race  is  in  him.  Yet  the 
spirit  that  rushes  and  swirls  in  many  of  his  narratives  is  higher 
than  that  of  mere  violence.  Thus  in  "The  Virginia  Bohemians," 
the  description  of  a  fight  with  the  moonshiners  has  a  dramatic 
quality  that  mere  bombast  and  sensationalism  can  never  impart 
The  moonshiners  have  barricaded  themselves  in  a  narrow  moun- 
tain-pass ;  the  militia  have  found  them : 

"  Halt ! "  the  lieutenant's  voice  was  heard  shouting,  as  he  whirled  his  light 
saber.    "  Form  column  in  rear  1  —  111  soon  attend  to  this." 

The  men  stopped  and  fell  into  column  again,  just  beyond  range  of  the  fire 
of  the  barricade. 

"  Dismount  and  deploy  skirmishers  I  Advance  on  both  flanks  and  in  front! 
Ill  be  in  the  centre." 

.  .  .  Then,  at  the  ringing  "  Forward  "...  they  closed  in  steadily,  firing 
as  they  did  so  on  the  barricade. 

.  .  .  Nature  was  pitiless  and  serene ;  the  red  crowns  were  rising  peace- 
fully from  the  summits  of  the  trees ;  a  crow  was  winging  his  way  toward  the 
summit  on  slow  wings ;  it  was  a  scene  to  soothe  dying  eyes  if  the  light  needs 
must  disappear  from  them. 

In  ten  minutes  it  had  disappeared  from  more  than  one  on  both  sides  .  . 
The  crack  of  the  sharp-shooters  was  answered  from  behind  the  barricade, 
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and  the  gorge  was  full  of  smoke  and  shouts  as  the  assailants  closed  in  .  .  . 
In  the  shadowy  gorge  the  figures  were  only  half  seen  as  the  light  faded,  and 
the  long  thunder  of  the  carbines  and  shouting  rolled  through  the  mountain, 
awaking  lugubrious  echoes  in  the  mysterious  depths. 

However  weak  in  some  respects  Cooke  may  be,  he  is  an  ad- 
mirable character-builder.  In  his  earlier  work  he  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  Cooper  and  Simms  in  that  he  had  great  admira- 
tion for  the  "natural"  man.  In  his  first  volume,  "Leather 
Stocking  and  Silk"  (1854)  the  leading  figure  is  Hunter  John 
Myers,  a  hugh,  rough,  yet  wholesome  and  pure  man,  uncultured 
but  admirable  in  strength  and  manliness.  But  he  does  not  fail 
to  see  the  beauty  of  which  the  cultured  soul  is  capable,  and 
therein,  especially  in  his  portrayal  of  the  gentle  yet  courageous 
spirit  of  woman,  he  far  surpasses  Cooper.  Few  indeed  are  the 
female  characters  in  American  fiction  more  lovable  and  more 
touchingly  pictured  than  Beatrice  Hallam,  the  actress,  in  "  Vir- 
ginia Comedians."  For  another  instance  of  this  mingling  of 
strength  and  elegance,  the  strongest  of  all  his  characters,  Henry 
St  John,  is  worthy  of  praise.  Using  large  canvas  for  his  por- 
trayals of  society,  the  characters  that  he  creates  are  distinct, 
vivid  and  intensely  living. 

His  faults,  it  has  been  hinted,  are  plain.  He  too  often  lapses 
into  sentimentality ;  he  sometimes  mistakes  bravado  for  bravery ; 
he  is  tainted  with  sensationalism ;  he  is  often  too  romantic ;  he 
does  not  at  all  times  face  squarely  the  sterner  phases  of  life ;  he 
is  frequently  in  haste ;  he  forgets,  in  his  interest  in  the  tale,  the 
demands  of  art  And,  in  spite  of  it  all,  his  work  is  good.  The 
words  of  praise  bestowed  upon  "Virginia  Comedians" might  be 
applied  most  justly  to  others  of  his  many  volumes :  "The  whole 
book  is  redolent  of  youth  and  poetic  susceptibility  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  charms  of  women,  and  the  quick  movement  of  life." 
He  is  ever  cheerful ;  hope  never  leaves  him.  Even  in  "Surry  of 
Eagle's  Nest,"  written  in  1866,  when  the  South  was  one  vast 
field  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  there  is  the  same  strong  call 
for  courage  and  a  belief  in  a  future  victory.  Such  a  writer  could 
not  have  come  at  a  more  needful  time. 

Why,  then,  has  his  fame  diminished?  The  question  is  an- 
swered in  his  own  words :  "  Mr.  Howells  and  the  other  realists 
have  crowded  me  out  of  the  popular  regard  as  a  novelist,  and 
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have  brought  the  kind  of  fiction  I  write  into  general  disfavor. 
I  do  not  complain  of  that,  for  they  are  right  They  see,  as  I 
do,  that  fiction  should  faithfully  reflect  life,  and  they  obey  the 
law,  while  I  was  born  too  soon  and  am  now  too  old  to  learn  my 
trade  anew.  But  in  literature,  as  in  everything  else,  advance 
should  be  the  law,  and  he  who  stands  still  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  he  is  left  behind."  Such  indeed  is  the  cause  of  his  neg- 
lect He  was  essentially  a  romanticist,  not  a  realist  He  did  not 
write  to  prove  theories ;  he  was  simply  a  teller  of  stories.  Unlike 
the  later  fiction,  his  tales  do  not  blindly  follow  where  a  merci- 
less destiny  leads  them ;  for  he  at  all  times  considers  it  best  that 
his  characters  should  "live  happy  ever  afterwards." 

Perhaps  if  the  people  were  asked,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
human  heart  still  hungers  for  such  a  story.  Perhaps  they  would 
say  with  Burne-Jones:  "Don't  lend  me  any  sad  stories — no, 
not  if  they  are  masterpieces.  I  cannot  afford  to  be  made  un- 
happy .  .  .  There  would  be  a  beautiful  woman  in  it — all  that 
is  best  in  woman,  and  she  would  be  miserable  and  love  some 
trumpery  frip  (as  they  do)  and  die  of  finding  out  that  she  had 
been  a  fool — and  it  would  be  beautifully  written  and  full  of  na- 
ture and  just  like  life,  and  I  couldn't  bear  it  These  books  are 
written  for  the  hardhearted,  to  melt  them  into  a  softer  mood 
for  once  before  they  congeal  again — as  much  music  is  written 
— not  for  poets  but  for  stockjobbers,  to  wring  iron  tears  from 
them  for  once ;  that  is  the  use  of  sorrowful  art,  to  penetrate  the 
thick  hide  of  the  obtuse  .  .  .  Look !  tell  me  it  ends  well  and 
the  two  lovers  marry  and  are  happy  ever  afterwards,  and  I'll 
read  it  gratefully." 

Carl  Holliday. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Jacksonville,  Alabama. 


SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  HERO* 

The  past  season  has  been  witnessing  a  revival  of  classical  and 
sacred  themes  in  drama.  Scarcely  has  the  novelty  of  Suder- 
mann's  "Johannes  der  Taufer,"  and  Stephen  Phillips's  "Herod," 
"Paolo  and  Francesca,"  and  "Ulysses"  worn  off  when  the  read- 
ing public  is  presented  with  dramatized  versions  of  Scriptural 
narrative  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament  Thus  during 
the  past  season  alone  we  have  been  enriched  with  George  Cabot 
Lodge's  "Cain,"  G.  Constant  Lounsbeiy's  "Delilah,"  Lewis  A. 
Storrs's  "Saul,"  Florence  Wilkinson's  "David  of  Bethlehem" 
and  "Mary  Magdalen,"  andT.  B.  Aldrich's  "Judith  of  Bethulia." 
And  to  vary,  as  it  were,  the  method  of  presentation  Professor 
Gayley  comes  forward  with  the  results  of  his  excursus  into  the 
Towneley,  Coventry,  and  Chester  cycles  and  presents  us  the 
composite  "Star  of  Bethlehem." 

The  inference  produced  by  this  array  is  that  the  Bible,  especial- 
ly the  Old  Testament,  is  not  waning  in  popularity  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  literary  production.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  enumeration  here  given  no  attempt  is  made  to  go  further 
than  the  English  language.  A  more  widely  representative  list 
would  doubtless  confirm  the  impression  first  made.  An  instance 
of  the  traditional  popularity  of  one  Old  Testament  subject  may 
be  cited.  Down  to  the  publication  of  Cowley's  "Davideis"  in 
1638,  the  career  of  David  alone  had  furnished  themes  for  not 
fewer  than  fifty-seven  dramas.1 

As  M.  Brunetiere  has  aptly  remarked  concerning  Sudermann's 
"Johannes  der  Taufer,"  the  author  of  a  drama  on  a  well-known 
Scriptural  theme  usually  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing his  subject-matter,  and  it  may  be  even  his  language,  deter- 
mined for  him  in  advance.  From  this  viewpoint  it  is  obvious 
that  the  author  of  a  drama  on  'Cain'  can  work  with  much  great- 
er freedom  than  one  dealing  with  'John  the  Baptist'  or  'Mary 
Magdalen.'   It  is  similarly  clear  that  a  classic  theme  like  '  Ulysses ' 

*  William  Shakespeare :  Pedagogue  and  Poacher.  A  drama  by  Richard 
Garnett    London  and  New  York,  John  Lane,  1905. 

"J.  M.  McBryde,  A  Study  of  Cowley's  Davideis  ( Johns  Hopkins  Disser- 
tation.), pp.  16-23. 
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or  'Paolo  and  Francesca'  trammels  the  author  less  than  a  theme 
like  'David  of  Bethlehem*  or  'Saul  of  Tarsus.'  About  themes 
which  are  household  words  and  which  are  the  center  of  hallowed 
traditions,  the  people  are  ever  solicitous  and  will  not  tolerate 
any  alterations  in  the  existent  conceptions  of  their  cherished 
idols. 

It  is  this  quality  of  universality  that  causes  the  theme  'Shakes- 
peare' to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  sacred,  in  the  respect  just 
mentioned,  than  to  the  purely  classic  In  just  so  much  as  Dr. 
Garnett's  theme  appears  familiar  to  the  general  public,  to  that 
extent  is  his  treatment  circumscribed  and  his  task  rendered  dif- 
ficult If  he  departs  from  the  traditions,1  he  is  viewed  as  an 
iconoclast :  if  his  procedure  is  orthodox  throughout,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  tameness  and  insipidity. 

The  scene  of  the  play,  which  is  in  two  acts,  is  in  Stratford 
and  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  time  is  March,  1585. 
The  play  opens  with  a  tripartite  colloquy  between  Lady  Lucy, 
Sir  Thomas,  and  Moles,  his  forester  and  rat-catcher,  in  which  it 
is  made  known  that  the  game  preserves  of  Sir  Thomas  have 
been  poached.  In  reply  to  Sir  Thomas's  query  as  to  the  offen- 
ders, Moles  enumerates  a  long  list  of  names  closing  with  an 
especial  designation  of  Shakespeare.  He  had  been  previously 
instigated  to  make  this  last  accusation  by  Lady  Lucy,  from  mo- 
tives at  first  not  revealed.  At  the  mention  of  Shakespeare's 
name,  Lady  Lucy  assumes  a  disguise  of  professed  antipathy 
which  Sir  Thomas  quickly  penetrates.  There  is  no  pretense, 
however,  in  her  dislike  for  Ann  Shakespeare  whom  she  terms 

A  faded  creature  infelicitous ! 
Nimble  and  strenuous  of  tongue,  I  grant ; 
Rueing  her  lot  and  cursed  in  her  conditions; 
Moth,  acid,  rust  to  all  that  others  joy  in ; 
A  withered  apple,  only  good  to  pelt  with. 

The  reply  of  Sir  Thomas, 

Lady,  this  blast  that  storms  against  the  wife 
Argues  the  husband  high  in  your  esteem, 

Though  cast  in  a  different  form,  Landor's  "  Citation "  is  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  attempt  to  reproduce  in  literature  the  deer-stealing  episode. 
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iicates  a  motive  that  recurs  in  varying  forms  to  the  end  of  the 
una.  The  jealousy  of  Lady  Lucy  is  again  revealed  in  the 
ne  dialogue  when,  with  sharp  feminine  malice,  she  thus  tells 
i  story  of  Shakespeare's  marriage. 

This  mirror  of  the  maidenhood  of  Stratford, 
This  wan  ungathered  rose,  this  vestal  ogress, 
Sets  cap  and  trap  for  Shakespeare ;  he  is  caught, 
And  frequent  seeks  her  cot  past  toll  of  curfew. 
There  rapture  reigns,  till,  one  autumnal  even, 
Sudden  the  chamber  swarms  with  angry  brothers, 
And  cousins  in  a  most  excited  state. 
Poor  Shakespeare  hangs  his  head,  a  manifest  villain, 
And  creeps  like  snail  unwillingly  to  church, 
Wishing  his  godsire  in  his  infancy 
Had  brought  him  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 
And  ill  continues  what  was  ill  begun. 
The  crab  upon  the  peach  so  crossly  grafted 
Grows  none  the  sweeter,  and  the  course  of  wedlock 
Runneth  no  smoother  than  the  course  of  love. 

all  those  who  are  associated  with  Shakespeare  in  Stratford  it 
mly  Lady  Lucy  who  discerns  his  extraordinary  genius.  The 
ne  is  developed  by  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  and 
les  to  entrap  Shakespeare  while  he  is  poaching,  and  closes 
h  a  soliloquy  of  Lady  Lucy  in  which  she  makes  known  her 
Ktion  for  Shakespeare  and  reveals,  as  her  motive  for  abetting 
plotters,  the  desire  that  he  be  sent  away  to  find  an  environ- 
tit  better  suited  to  the  development  of  his  poetic  gifts.  The 
ond  scene  represents  Shakespeare  instructing  his  six  scholars 
he  schoolroom  at  Stratford.  From  the  first  there  is  evinced 
unusual  degree  of  intimacy  and  freedom  of  intercourse  be- 
en the  boys  and  their  master,  which  the  subsequent  develop- 
nt  of  the  play  shows  to  be  based  on  genuine  reciprocal  af- 
ion.  It  is  also  unmistakable  that  the  boys1  liking  for  their 
:her  is  largely  due  to  his  propensity  to  discard  much  of  their 
issical  curriculum1  for 

tales 
Of  dwarfs  and  giants,  magic  swords  and  rings, 
Paladins,  princely  captives,  mermaids,  ghosts 
Freighted  with  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Saracens,  dragons,  necromancers,  fairies 
That  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea 
Do  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind ! 
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and  to  the  fact  of  his  having  endeared  himself  to  them 

By  wonderous  feats  at  leapfrog,  blindman's  buff, 
By  raisins,  almonds,  ginger,  sugarplums. 

His  announcement  to  them  of  his  purpose  to  go  to  London  to 
become  a  'play-actor*  is  received  with  regret,  which  is  mollified, 
however,  by  his  welcome  proposal  that  they  join  him  in  stalking 
deer  that  very  night 

It  is  the  third  scene  of  this  act  that  gives  us  the  first  glance 
into  the  inner  domestic  relations  of  Shakespeare  and  his  wife. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  early  night,  Ann  ever  suspicious  of  pos- 
sible improper  conduct,  waits  at  the  end  of  the  garden  to  her 
cottage  for  William  to  steal  forth. 

Shakespeare. 

[  comes  dawn  the  path,  singing  softly  ]. 

A  fox  went  out  on  a  shiny  night, 

And  he  asked  the  moon  to  lend  him  light. 
Ann  Shakespeare. 

The  fox  I  know,  but  fain  would  see  the  chicken. 

Young,  tender,  toothsome  she,  Til  warrant  her. 

But  the  over-jealous  Ann  is  mistaken.  It  is  not  upon  amours, 
but  upon  deer-stalking,  that  Shakespeare  is  bent  However,  he, 
with  a  man's  prerogative,  refuses  to  tell  her  his  purpose  and 
stands  looking  on,  singing,  while  Ann  searches  the  garden, 
(This  on  the  stage  would  probably  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
parts  of  the  play).  Provoked  at  the  fruitlessness  of  her  search, 
Ann  upbraids  William  with  spiriting  his  mistress  away  by  sor- 
cery and  in  the  bickering  that  follows  the  mention  of  Lady  Lucy's 

name,  Shakespeare  says 

Ye  both  played  for  me, 
Thou  in  dire  earnest,  she  as  for  a  counter : 
And  thou  had'st  wit  to  triumph  in  the  game, 
But  not  the  wisdom  well  to  ward  thy  winnings. 

His  declaration  to  her  of  his  purpose  to  go  to  London  causes 

Ann  to  exclaim 

Leaving  me 
Penurious  toil  and  doles  of  grudging  kindred ! 
Of  this  thou  reckest  nothing,  but  may'st  yet 
Think  of  thy  children. 
Shakespeare. 

Thou  dost  touch  me  nearly. 
Therein  indeed  I  wander  with  a  wound. 
Yet  better  far  that  they  should  lack  a  sire 


Axn. 
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Than  that  the  first  sound  sped  to  tender  ears, 

Which  nought  should  taste  but  honeyed  syllables, 

Should  be  the  hateful  clash  of  parents'  jarring. 

So  I  withdraw  me  and  await  occasion 

Of  reappearance  like  the  sudden  beam 

Of  heaven's  light  shed  around  them.    Think  not,  Anna, 

I  do  abandon  thee.    The  tie  of  Love 

Is  ruptured,  rather  say  'twas  never  knit ; 

The  tie  of  duty  holds  .  .  . 


When  see  I  thee  again  ? 
Shakespeare. 

What  time  my  winnings 
Suffice  to  buy  me  the  best  house  in  Stratford ; 
With  all  the  desirable  appendages 
Of  gardens  and  commodious  outbuildings. 

Ann's  anger  mounts  to  fury  when  Shakespeare  tells  her  that 
she  herself  will  be  the  means  of  making  "this  moonshine  gold" 
since  she  has  furnished  him  with  the  conception  of  a  merry  jape, 
"The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  which  shall  pave  his  road  to  reputa- 
tion. His  disclaimer  that  he  did  not  portray  Ann  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  shrew  fails  to  appease  her  and  she  rushes  into  the 
boose,  returning  with  a  red-hot  iron.  But  in  the  meantime 
Shakespeare  has  taken  the  crossbows  from  the  hollow  of  a  tree 
and  departed. 

The  short  concluding  scene  of  this  act  reveals  the  six  timor- 
ous scholars  awaiting  their  master  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  woods. 
When  the  belated  Shakespeare  arrives,  he  distributes  the  cross- 
bows and  they  move  cautiously  along  tracking  the  deer  in  the 
dim  moonlight  Suddenly  Moles  and  a  party  of  foresters,  ap- 
pearing, seize  the  youthful  poachers,  while  Shakespeare  utters 
the  apocalyptic  exclamation  (taken  from  Marlowe's  "Faustus") : 

Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight, 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough. 

[  The  curtain  falls. 
In  the  opening  scene  of  the  second  act  the  author  attempts 
to  portray  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare  the  humorous  situation 
in  which  the  clerk  of  the  Stratford  court  instructs  five  fathers 
and  a  mother  how  best  to  conduct  themselves  during  the  im- 
pending trial 

The  second  scene  is  also  preparatory  to  the  one  to  follow  but 
fits  more  integrally  into  the  play.     Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  is 
«S 
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both  plaintiff  and  judge,  is  holding  a  soliloquy  in  his  private 

room  in  the  court-house.     He  has  already  determined 

To  bench  him  squarely  with  a  mind  made  up, 

and  is  asserting  with  firm  resolution 

My  foe  is  at  my  feet,  there  shall  he  lie, 
Though  all  the  angels  swore  his  alibi ; 

when  a  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  and  Lady  Lucy  enters. 
Knowing  that  Sir  Thomas  is  accustomed  in  criminal  trials  to  de- 
termine the  sentence  in  advance,  she  comes  to  petition  that 
Shakespeare  be  banished  rather  than  whipped  or  imprisoned. 
But  the  request  from  its  nature  excites  his  jealousy  and  causes 
him  to  deny  the  boon,  whereupon  Lady  Lucy  proceeds  to  make 
threats.  At  this  troubled  juncture  Ann  presents  herself  Sir 
Thomas  divining  that  she  comes  to  entreat  pardon  for  her 
spouse,  seeks  to  anticipate  her  request  But  Ann  denies  that 
such  is  her  errand,  preferring  instead  the  following  remarkable 

petition : 

Pardon  I  pray  not  then,  but  penalty 
Conducive  to  his  reformation ; 
Like  lightning,  sanctifying  where  it  strikes. 
And  in  my  poor  conceit,  the  lash,  applied 
By  loving  spirits  wielding  arms  of  flesh, 
Best  scared  this  poaching  devil  out  of  him. 

On  being  reproached  by  both  Lady  Lucy  and  Sir  Thomas,  Ann 
rejoins  that  the  thought  of  her  poor  children  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  food  for  them  was  the  reason  for  her  request  that 
William  be  whipped  rather  than  imprisoned.  The  continued 
advocacy  of  this  unrefined  method  of  punishment  brings  her 
naturally  into  conflict  with  Lady  Lucy ;  nor  is  the  presence  of 
Sir  Thomas  sufficient  to  repress  their  mutual  recrimination.  To 
his  relief,  an  attendant  enters  and  announces  that  the  court  ex- 
pects its  magistrate. 

The  scene  is  transferred  to  the  court-house  where  the  hand- 
cuffed Shakespeare  in  the  presence  of  the  public,  the  accused 
children  and  their  parents,  and  the  court  officials  awaits  Sir 
Thomas's  judgment  A  plea  of  guilty  is  entered  but,  in  exten- 
uation of  his  crime,  Shakespeare  delivers  a  long  address  accus- 
ing Sir  Thomas  of  having  devoured  the  commons,  ravaged  the 
crops,  and  barred  the  paths  to  make  parks  and  warrens,  adding 
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Now,  did  I  tell  this  populace  I  took 

Thy  deer  for  public  cause,  they  would  acclaim  me, 

Shakespeare,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Warwickshire. 

I  shall  not  tell  them,  'twere  but  half  the  truth. 

I  am  the  people's  poet,  not  their  tribune. 

Sport  pointed  me  the  way  with  beechen  spear, 

And  Youth,  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is. 

At  Sir  Thomas's  command,  Ann  testifies  to  Shakespeare's  char- 
acter, averring 

A  good  youth  were  he,  were  he  not  a  poet, 

And  were  we  not  too  nearly  of  an  age, 

As  to  the  Court  is  plainly  visible. 

It  is  with  a  purpose  that  Sir  Thomas  again  asks  her  what  chas- 
tisement she  deems  most  meet  and  receives  again  the  reply,  the 
lash.  Lady  Lucy  continuing  to  advocate  banishment,  Sir  Thom- 
as determines  on  all  three  penalties — whipping,  imprisonment, 
and  exile  for  three  years.  The  constable  hesitates  to  lay  hands 
on  Shakespeare  for  the  purpose  of  leading  him  away,  fearing 
that  he  has  a  familiar  spirit ;  but  at  this  moment  a  messenger 
arrives  from  the  Queen  to  make  requisition  for  Shakespeare. 
His  travel-stained  horseman's  cloak  prevents  him  from  being 
recognized  and  as  a  consequence  Sir  Thomas  is  led  to  reprove 
him  for  his  freedom  of  address,  whereupon  the  stranger  throws 
aside  the  cloak  and  reveals  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  By  virtue  of 
superior  commission  he  annuls  the  sentence  and  quashes  the  in- 
dictment, amid  the  applause  of  the  public.  After  an  explana- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  procedure  is  made  to  Sir  Thomas,  an 
excellent  bit  of  colloquy  takes  place  between  Leicester  and 
Shakespeare: 
Leicester. 

Deer-killing  came  in  with  the  Conqueror. 
Hast  any  record  of  thy  lineage  ? 
Shakespeare. 

An  ancestor  of  mine,  so  please  your  Lordship, 
In  our  third  Henry's  reign,  was  high  exalted. 
[  Aside.]  Upon  the  gallows. 
Leicester. 

Like  lot  shall  be  thine. 
Shakespeare. 
I  Aside.}  The  Lord  forbid! 
Leicester. 

If  thou  do  justify 
Opinion  by  her  Majesty  conceived 
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Of  thy  facetious  wit  and  parts.    She  hath  heard 

A  little  toy  of  thine,  a  comedy 

( 'Tis  called,  I  think,  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew ) 

Read  by  a  maid  of  honour,  thereunto 

Moved,  as  I  gather,  by  one  Master  Field, 

Late  of  this  town,  who  further  doth  attest 

Actor  and  bard  met  happily  in  thee. 

Nought  now  will  serve  but  thou  must  post  to  Court. 

The  feud  between  Shakespeare  and  Sir  Thomas  is  appeased 
by  the  former's  promise  to  stand  a  friend  to  Sir  Thomas  at  court 
on  condition  that  he  unclose  the  path  stopped  last  Christmas 
and  that,  with  the  Earl's  consent,  the  period  of  banishment  be 
extended  to  ten  years.  Shakespeare  brings  his  desolate  wife 
and  children  to  the  notice  of  Leicester,  who  commends  them  to 
the  care  of  Sir  Thomas,  admonishing  him  to  "bestow  rather  ex- 
cess than  insufficiency."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  leave-taking 
between  Shakespeare  and  Ann,  the  play  is  brought  abruptly  to 
an  end  by  an  attendant — in  this  case  indeed  a  deus  ex  machine 
— who  enters  and  whispers  to  Leicesier.  Leicester  at  once 
calls  "To  horse!  To  horse!"  and  departs  in  company  with 
Shakespeare.     The  curtain  falls. 

The  inadequate  motivization  for  this  closing  coup  constitutes 
a  weakness.  Leicester's  haste  is  obvious  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  but  the  reason  assigned  by  him  for  it  is  that  he  must  hie 
with  Shakespeare  to  Kenilworth  and  thence  to  London  where 
royal  favor  awaits  them.  The  abrupt  call  to  horse,  as  though  he 
were  beset  by  enemies,  suggests  that  the  dreaded  Armada  is  at 
last  at  England's  doors  and  that  Leicester  has  been  summoned 
to  the  defense  of  the  realm.  But,  since  scarcely  two  minutes 
before,  the  war  with  Spain  is  spoken  of  as  still  being  far  in  the 
future,  it  is  probable  that  the  author  had  in  mind  Leicester's 
concern  lest  his  absence  from  court  might  endanger  his  position 
with  the  Queen. 

Although  the  action  is  supposed  to  occur  in  March,    1585, 

the  author's  knowledge  of  events  subsequent  to  that  time  leads 

him    to    transfer    this    knowledge  to  his  characters,  whence  a 

spirit  of  prophecy  unusual  and  almost  incongruous.     Such  for 

instance  is  Shakespeare's  declaration  to  Ann  (p.  50): 

And  I  will  seek  a  manly  soul,  and  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  even  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 
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And  in  high  verse  I  will  eternize  him, 
Blazoning  his  beauty  forth,  his  name  concealing 
To  set  the  wide  world  wondering  who  he  was, 
And  sharp  debate  shall  drain  the  inky  stands 
Of  sage  and  scholar  labouring  to  divine 
If  worth  it  was  of  his,  or  wit  of  mine. 

or  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  question  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 

scholars, 

Dear  master,  did  you  ever  kill  a  pig  ? 

and  the  clairvoyant  reply : 

Aye,  boy,  and  thou  dost  mind  me  that,  when  once 
A  daughter  of  swart  Egypt  scanned  my  palm, 
This  was  the  sibyl's  rede.    Beware  of  bacon. 
Dark  speech  !  which  the  far  future  shall  unriddle. 

In  passages  such  as  these  Dr.  Garnett  has  clearly  gone  too  far. 

The  verisimilitude  of  the  portrayal  is  of  course  spoiled  when  it 

becomes  obvious  that  the  persons  have  a  knowledge  of  future 

events. 

The  same  objection  may  be  brought  to  putting  into  the  speech 
of  the  leading  characters  quotations  from  Shakespeare's  works 
written  years  after  the  time  in  which  this  play  is  set  There  are 
no  fewer  than  seven  instances  of  such  citations  of  passages  rang- 
ing from  one  to  two  lines  in  length.  The  two  lines  quoted 
above  upon  Shakespeare's  arrest  are  from  the  description  of 
Faust  at  the  close  of  Marlowe's  play.  In  the  case  of  the  line 
(p.  18)  virtually  quoted  from  Gray's  Elegy, 
Pouring  upon  the  brook  that  babbled  by, 
the  anachronism  is  all  the  greater. 

The  author's  taste  may  also  be  questioned  in  causing  Shakes- 
peare to  mention  his  wife's  name  in  the  following  colloquy  with 
his  boys. 

Shakespeare. 

The  hour  sounds  for  our  parting. 

The  Scholars. 

Parting,  Master? 

Shakespeare. 

Yes,  boys,  I  must  to  London :  part  by  choice, 
Compulsion  part :  yet  be  my  Ann  unchided,  etc. 
There  is  a  doubtful  propriety  in  these  words  when  addressed 
to  his  school-boys,  even  though  it  be  granted  that  Shakespeare's 
differences  with  Ann  were  the  common  talk  of  the  village. 
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But  most  of  these  defects  seem  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
larger  unities  and  the  numerous  undoubted  excellences  of  the 
play,  which  the  foregoing  quotations  have  served  to  illustrate. 
One  point  of  general  criticism  however  suggests  itself.  The 
unbiased  student  taking  up  a  drama  entitled  "William  Shakes- 
peare1' might  well  expect  to  find  the  speeches  assigned  to  that 
character  pitched  in  a  strain  of  loftier  language,  more  sustained 
eloquence  than  that  attained  by  ordinary  characters  in  pentame- 
ter verse.  The  author  of  such  sustained  passages  of  impassion- 
ed eloquence  as  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  Othello's  defense,  Clarence's 
dream,  Portia's  plea  for  mercy,  and  Titania's  complaint  to  Obe- 
ron,  to  cite  only  a  few,  would,  when  his  own  vital  interests  were 
at  stake,  have  expressed  his  passionate  earnestness  in  speech 
more  exalted  than  Dr.  Garnett  here  allots  to  him.  Whatever 
his  matter  may  be,  his  manner  should  be  distinctive.  This  dis- 
tinction of  manner,  combined  with  a  magnetic  presence,  would 
then  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  not  too  apparent  reason  why 
Lady  Lucy  was  able  to  discern  his  extraordinary  poetic  genius 
and  foresee  in  a  measure  the  inheritance  that  awaited  him. 

J.   D.  RODEFFER. 
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REVIEWS 

PICTURES  OF   ELIZABETH   AND   HER  TIME 

The  Queen's  Progress  and  Other  Elizabethan  Sketches.  By 
Felix  £.  Schelling.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany.   1904. 

"The  following  sketches — for  they  claim  to  be  no  more — are 
some  of  the  lighter  matters  that  have  floated  on  a  stream  of 
reading  and  study  which  has  already  carried,  let  it  be  hoped,  a 
somewhat  weightier  freight  It  is  one  thing  to  taste  the  charm 
and  flavor  of  an  age  ;  it  is  another  to  convey  it  The  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  were  nothing  if  not  multiform.  Their 
trivialities  even  have  their  place,  and  their  power  to  complete 
the  picture  whether  historical  or  literary :  a  power  not  always 
apprehended  in  view  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  important 
figures  that  crowd  the  spacious  canvas  of  that  incomparable 
time." 

These  are  the  author's  own  introductory  words.  After  reading 
these  delightful  little  essays  through,  one  might  have  some 
hesitancy  in  calling  them  sketches ;  but  that  they  are  in  truth — 
delicate  miniatures  done  in  water,  rich  in  the  glowing  color  and 
mellow  with  the  time-softened  atmosphere  of  that  glorious  age 
in  which  Shakespeare  breathed  and  sang.  Even  when  one 
realizes  that  there  is  no  pretension  to  profundity,  to  discovery, 
or  to  invention,  and  that  only  freshness  and  direct  simple  por- 
trayal of  some  of  the  less  familiar  subjects  of  that  good  age  are 
to  be  expected  from  this  volume,  one  who  really  loves  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  times  must  be  on  his 
guard  lest  he  allow  himself  to  be  led  into  too  extravagant  words 
of  praise  as  he  contemplates  and  enjoys  the  pictures  here  pre- 
sented. 

Not  only  has  the  author  of  these  sketches  felt  the  charm  and 
known  the  flavor  of  the  age,  but  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
conveying  it  He  has  not  exploited  himself,  his  individual  tastes, 
his  personal  opinions  and  his  private  theories,  but  has  given  us 
a  series  of  purely  objective  studies,  veiling  himself  behind  the 
scenes  which  he  depicts.  Not  once  in  the  book  does  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person  appear ;  and  yet  one  is  aware  of  the 
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presence  and  guidance  of  a  delightful  and  gifted  personality  and 
a  mind  delicately  sensitive  to  the  slightest  manifestations  of  the 
poetic  spirit  which  was  so  widely  disseminated  in  the  age  of 
which  he  treats.  Professor  Schelling  possesses  a  rare  gift  of  dis- 
crimination and  a  sure  taste  in  selection,  so  that  he  moves  about 
in  the  luxuriant  growths  of  these  Elizabethan  fields  and  with  un- 
erring precision  picks  the  flowers  of  poetic  beauty  and  lays  his 
hand  on  the  fruit  of  fact  or  historic  detaiL 

One  feels,  after  reading  the  essay  which  gives  the  volume  its 
title,  that  he  knows  in  a  more  personal  and  intimate  way  the 
haughty  Queen.  Elizabeth  the  monarch  has  become  Elizabeth 
the  woman — with  all  a  woman's  love  for  social  success  and 
polite  compliment,  not  to  say  gross  flattery.  The  picture  is  not 
altogether  to  the  Queen's  advantage.  Her  unreasonable  temper, 
her  vanity,  her  mendacity,  her  mastery  of  deceit  and  subterfuge, 
her  meanness  in  money  matters,  her  scheming  visits  whereby 
she  might  live  at  the  expense  of  the  favorites  on  whom  she  put 
herself  and  her  retinue  —  all  this  makes  no  lovely  picture.  But 
there  was  something  of  the  eternal  womanly  about  the  brilliant 
and  accomplished  Queen  which  attracted  and  held  the  high  and 
choice  spirits  of  the  age  as  her  most  faithful  supporters. 

An  Elizabethan  will  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  second  sketch 
and  affords  a  suggestion  for  an  excursion  into  the  domestic  life 
of  the  times  ;  and  this  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the 
type  represented  in  the  gentleman  fortune-seeker  who  marries 
the  rich  widow  and  spends  the  fortune,  and  of  the  money- 
making  merchant  who  amassed  it  in  the  first  instance.  In  the 
former  no  less  a  person  than  the  poet  and  prose  writer  and 
gallant  soldier  George  Gascoigne  is  depicted. 

We  hear  of  the  marvelous  vicissitudes  of  Thomas  Stucley, 
gentleman-adventurer,  in  the  next  sketch.  This  widely-known 
personage  has  not  heretofore  received  the  attention  that  is  his 
due,  considering  the  power  he  exercised  at  the  various  courts  of 
Europe  during  his  wonderfully  interesting  career.  "An  Old- 
Time  Friendship"  introduces  us  into  the  charming  company  of 
Fulke  Greville,  known  as  Lord  Brooke,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  knight  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  The  appropriate  title  of 
the  essay  treating  of  the  children  who  took  such  prominent  part 
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in  many  of  the  plays,  the  most  difficult  ones  too,  of  the  age,  is 
quoted  from  a  well-known  passage  in  Hamlet —  "An  aery  of 
children,  little  eyases."  It  is  a  delightful  study.  The  pathetic 
story  of  Robert  Greene's  checkered  career  is  the  theme  of  the 
sketch  bearing  the  title  of  the  well-known  pamphlet,  "  A  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,"  in  which  Shakespeare  was  attacked  as  "an  up- 
start crow,"  this  being  the  first  reference  to  the  poet  in  contem- 
porary literature. 

"Plays  in  the  Making"  presents  the  practical  side  of  the  play- 
wright's life  and  labors.  In  two  typical  examples  we  have  a 
striking  contrast  On  the  one  hand,  the  struggles  of  the  literary 
hack,  always  in  debt  to  a  hard  taskmaster,  often  in  want  and  fre- 
quently in  prison  for  lack  of  funds,  as  in  the  pathetic  case  of  the 
sweet-souled  Thomas  Dekker,  who  spent  his  life  in  bondage  to 
Phillip  Henslowe,  the  hard,  astute,  yet  illiterate  theatrical 
manager  whose  so-called  "  Diary  "  is  the  source  of  so  much  of 
our  information  in  regard  to  plays,  players,  play-houses  and 
play-makers ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  successful  career  of  an 
actor  play-wright  and  part  owner  in  the  most  noted  company  of 
the  day,  one  who  amassed  a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  return 
after  a  few  years  to  the  retirement  and  peace  of  no  less  renowned 
a  place  than  Stratford-on-Avon,  his  birthplace  and  early  home. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  musical  collections  of  the  age  and 
the  lyrics  set  to  music  is  charmingly  introduced  with  Richard 
Barnfield's  noble  sonnet  "When  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree." 
Like  Lanier,  in  whose  lectures  recently  published  under  the  title 
"Shakespeare  and  his  Forerunners,"  a  section  is  given  up  to 
this  very  topic,  Professor  Schelling  is  by  temperament  and  train- 
ing eminently  fitted  to  write  on  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 
After  treating  the  various  forms  of  musical  expression  popular 
in  that  day  we  are  regaled  with  brief  sketches  of  some  of  the 
most  noted  singers  and  musicians  of  the  time.  Among  them 
Thomas  Campion  is  taken  as  an  example  of  one  in  whose  work 
we  have  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  sweet  music  "fittingly  and 
indissolubly  wedded."  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  at  least 
one  paragraph  of  Professor  Spelling's  happy  vein  of  criticism. 

"The  poetry  of  Campion  is  saturated  with  Catullus  and  it 
•hares  in  the  Roman  poet's  sweetness,  sensuousness  and  melli- 
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fluous  flow  of  musical  words.  Campion  is  not  wholly  a  poet  of 
love,  although  he  lavishes  on  Venus' s  altars  his  richest  and 
loveliest  fruits.  There  is  a  purity  and  simple  childlike  fervor,  a 
genuine  singing  quality  and  happy  mastery  of  phrase  in  the 
more  serious  of  his  songs  that  raise  Campion  measurably  above 
the  chorus  of  amourists  and  dainty  gilded  sonneteers  who  rise  and 
iall  in  a  singing  swarm  among  the  sallows  of  the  Elizabethan 
garden  of  Love." 

The  final  chapters  are  devoted  to  "Thalia  in  Oxford,"  and 
"A  Journey  to  the  North."  The  walking  tours  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  through  Scotland  are  paralleled 
in  the  last  of  these  sketches. 

A  final  word  must  be  said  of  the  typographical  excellence  of 
the  volume.  With  the  half-dozen  beautiful  etchings,  the  quaint 
old  head-piece  decorations,  and  the  excellent  type  and  broad 
margins,  and  the  suggestive  catchwords  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page  after  the  Elizabethan  fashion,  we  have  a  book  that  is  in 
itself  a  thing  of  beauty.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  time  has 
come  when  American  publishers  find  it  to  their  profit  to  put  out 
such  attractive  specimens  of  book-making. 

L.  W.  Payne. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


APROPOS  THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  CERVANTES 

Life  of  Cervantes.    By  Albert  F.  Calvert.    London  and  New  York :  John 
Lane,  The  Bodley  Head.    1905. 

On  picking  up  this  "  Life  of  Cervantes,"  one  is  immediately 
impressed  with  the  boldness  displayed  on  the  title  page,  where 
this  meagre  booklet  is  referred  to,  in  large  red  type,  as  "The 
Tercentenary  Edition."  But  this  matter  of  taste  might  be  par- 
doned, if  the  book  were  of  such  a  character  that  one  might 
reasonably  hope,  with  the  author,  that  it  might  find  "an  unoc- 
cupied niche  in  the  broad  gallery  of  Cervantist  literature."  In 
a  mere  essay  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  however,  the  author 
has  given  us  a  life  of  Cervantes  that  is  in  no  respect  so  readable 
a  book  as  the  scholarly  life  of  the  immortal  author  of  Don  Qui- 
jote  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  to  whose  conclusions  on  debatable 
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questions  greater  heed  should  have  been  given ;  and,  in  the  oc- 
casional statements  that  betray  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
larger  field  of  Spanish  literature  and  the  influence  of  those  who 
have  made  it  on  the  foreign  literatures,  he  calls  into  question 
the  value  of  those  concerning  Cervantes.  In  his  desire  to  exalt 
Cervantes,  he  has  done  it  by  ignoring  Calderon  and  belittling 
Lope,  which  no  student  of  Spanish  literature  can  pardon  ;  and 
this,  too,  when  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  whose  "wholesome  sanity" 
lie  has  praised,  has  tried  to  guard  all  Cervantistas  from  an  attack 
of  lues  boswelliana.  Moreover,  the  little  book  is  not  free  from 
typographical  errors  and  inconsistencies. 

As  an  essay  of  appreciation  the  book  may  be  read  with  inter- 
est and  even  profit  It  has  movement  and  sequence  and  flashes 
of  sustained  narrative  and  clever  condensation  of  particular  epi- 
sodes in  Cervantes  life,  e.  g.,  that  of  his  captivity  at  Algiers. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  book,  a  really  delightful  addition, 
is  the  frequent  use  of  illustrations  from  the  various  editions  of 
Don  Quijote  and  title  pages  of  early  editions  of  Cervantes'  works. 
We  regret  in  this  connection  that  one  was  not  included  from 
the  Stuttgart  edition  of  1837  with  illustrations  by  Johannot 
The  "Repertoire  of  Documents1'  is  of  interest  In  a  book  of 
this  scope  and  character  however,-  there  is  no  place  for  such  an 
extended  Bibliography. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


GREAT   ENGLISHMEN    OF    THE  SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 

Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     By  Sidney  Lee. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1904. 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  Sidney  Lee,  a  collaborator  with  Leslie 
Stephen  and  later  sole  editor  of  the  monumental  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography/'  delivered  a  course  of  eight  lectures  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.    Those  lectures  are  now  in  substance 
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presented  in  a  volume  of  sixteenth  century  studies,  containing 
eight  chapters,  six  of  which  are  biographical.  The  six  great 
Englishmen  selected  to  illustrate  the  sixteenth  century  are  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Edmund 
Spenser,  Francis  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  The  author  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  lives  of  More,  Sidney 
and  Shakespeare,  and  had  collaborated  with  others  in  the  bio- 
graphies of  Raleigh  and  Spenser.  Thus  is  accounted  for,  to 
some  extent,  the  selection  of  these  five,  while  the  addition  of 
Bacon  to  the  list,  without  seeking  to  extend  it  to  include  states- 
men like  Wolsey,  theologians  like  Hooker,  scientists  like  Napier 
or  men  of  action  like  Drake,  needs  no  apology.  The  presenta- 
tion of  a  biography  of  Bacon  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of 
Shakespeare,  may  serve  to  dispel,  as  the  author  hopes,  "the 
hallucination  which  would  confuse  the  achievements  of  the  one 
with  those  of  the  other."  Naturally  the  biography  of  Shakes- 
peare is  briefest  of  the  six,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  meager  facts  in  the  possession  of  the  world  regarding 
the  career  of  this  wonderful  personage.  On  the  other  hand  the 
author  declares  that  the  obscurity  with  which  Shakespeare's 
biography  has  long  been  credited  is  greatly  exaggerated  and 
that  the  mere  biographical  information  accessible  is  far  more 
definite  and  more  abundant  than  that  concerning  any  other 
dramatist  of  the  day.  The  concluding  essay  on  the  "  Foreign 
Influences  on  Shakespeare/'  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  work.  These  lectures 
originally  prepared  to  be  heard,  and  then  transformed  that  they 
might  be  read,  are  more  than  mere  biographies.  They  present 
the  careers  of  the  six  great  men  in  such  manner  as  to  illustrate 
what  is  set  forth  in  the  introductory  essay  upon  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century."  The  several  essays  are  furnished  with 
bibliographical  notes  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  pur- 
sue further  studies.  The  chronological  table  gives  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  culture,  rather  than  political  events,  from 
Caxton's  introduction  of  printing  into  England  to  the  death  of 
Bacon  in  1626.  The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  six  portraits 
already  familiar  to  most  readers. 

Arthur  H.  Noll. 
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MR.  PAGE'S   BOOK    ON   THE   NEGRO 

The  Negro:  The  Southerner's  Problem.    By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1904. 

One  takes  up  a  book  on  the  subject  of  the  Negro  with  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation,  there  has  been  so  much  dreary  stuff  written 
about  it ;  but  Mr.  Page's  book  strikes  one  as  being  eminently 
a  calm  presentation  and  a  sane  production  and  a  notable  con- 
tribution. That  it  satisfies  and  answers  the  many  questions 
were  too  much  to  hope ;  but  it  is  suggestive  and  even  illumina- 
ting at  points,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  be  both  frank  in 
spirit  and  patriotic  in  purpose. 

As  the  title  would  indicate,  Mr.  Page  is  avowedly  writing  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  of  the  Southerner.  The  misunder- 
standings on  the  subject,  he  believes,  come  largely  from  igno- 
rance, and  one  might  add,  often  also  from  prejudice.  He  has 
the  race  instinct  and  believes  in  it,  and  to  get  Mr.  Page's  point 
of  view,  one  has  to  understand  and  accept  the  matter  of  race 
pride,  otherwise  the  appeal  is  in  vain.  He  believes  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  white  race  as  race — in  character,  constancy,  in- 
tellect, and  the  domestic  virtues.  But  he  also  believes  as  a  citi- 
zen and  a  Christian,  in  the  duties  of  one  race  to  the  other,  of 
one  man  towards  his  fellow  man.  The  problem  will  have  to 
work  itself  out  by  economic  laws  and  with  enlightened  patriot- 
ism. Not  amalgamation,  not  deportation  is  his  conclusion,  but 
the  two  races  remaining  distinct,  each  developing  under  condi- 
tions with  substantial  justice  to  both.  Perhaps  he  is  too  opti- 
mistic ;  but  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  is  patriotic. 

Good  feeling  is  displayed  throughout  Each  race  should 
struggle  against  its  own  failing :  the  negro  against  assaults,  the 
white  against  lynchings.  Education  is  a  necessity :  as  a  citizen 
the  negro  must  be  improved,  not  debased  or  permitted  to  stand 
stilL  All  members  of  the  race  should  have  elementary  and  in- 
dustrial education ;  higher  education  should  be  for  those  alone 
capable  of  justifying  it  Industrial  education  would  tend  to 
make  them  self-reliant  and  give  them  self-respect  In  1865, 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  labor  of  the  South  was  done  by  the 
negroes  as  artisans  and  mechanics ;  now  much  of  this  advantage 
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has  become  lost  Principal  Booker  Washington's  methods 
would  bring  the  race  back  to  this  industrial  position. 

Mr.  Page  recognizes  frankly  the  mistakes  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  in  giving  at  once  universal  suffrage.  He  argues  for 
disfranchisement  as  better  for  both  races ;  but  he  is  against  the  abo- 
lition of  the  fifteenth  amendment  The  tests  for  citizenship  should 
be  impartially  applied  to  both  races.  The  black  man,  like  the 
white  man,  must  learn  that  he  has  to  develop  individually.  Ne- 
groes must  distinguish  between  negro  and  negro,  a  good  man 
and  a  bad  man,  just  as  whites  distinguish  between  white  and 
white. 

One  knowing  the  Old  South  as  the  author  of  "Marse  Chan" 
must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  old  time  negro.  In  these  reminis- 
cences Mr.  Page  is  always  happy.  He  tells  of  the  war,  his  fa- 
ther and  his  body-servants,  and  deplores  the  change  in  cordial 
relationship  that  has  come  between  the  races ;  for  the  undoubt- 
ed estrangement  is  a  misfortune.  A  paper  reprinted  from  Mr. 
Page's  volume  of  twelve  years  before,  "The  Old  South,"  while 
inserted  for  completeness,  is  an  artistic  blemish.  It  repeats 
somewhat  ax?ii  in  contrast  with  the  rest  shows  its  age.  The 
new  papers  are  far  fresher  and  more  pertinent  There  is  an  in- 
teresting Appendix  on  Southern  Taxation  and  Education  ac- 
companied with  tables  of  illiteracy  in  the  Southern  States. 


EDITORIALS 

The  present  number  marks  the  fiftieth  appearance  of  The 
Sewanee  Review — thirty-one  issues  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Professor  Trent  and  nineteen  under  the  present  editor. 
With  the  completion  of  the  tenth  volume  the  editor  indulged  in 
a  retrospective  glance ;  and  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  have 
but  emphasized  the  points  then  taken  as  to  the  office  and  ser- 
vice of  the  Review. 

But  the  Sewanee* s  title  to  respect,  however  just,  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  splendid  services  to  American  scholarship 
by  Professor  Gildersleeve  and  the  American  Journal  of  Philology 
which  has  just  completed  its  one  hundredth  number  under  the 
one  editor.  In  the  "Brief  Mention" — always  delightful  and 
wholly  characteristic — the  editor  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Journal  and  admits  that  he  ends  the 
period  in  a  cheerier  mood  than  he  began.  No  other  American 
scholar  could  so  well,  if  at  all,  have  carried  this  work  through 
this  period  of  time ;  and  though  many  hours  of  these  twenty-five 
years,  which  could  have  produced  other  books,  m«  rt  have  pass- 
ed into  editorial  work,  yet  the  scholarly  guidance  and  inspiration 
and  criticism  of  a  great  teacher  and  commentator,  which  have 
made  themselves  felt,  are  surely  as  well  worth  while  as  adding  a 
few  more  volumes  to  the  shelf. 


Another  hundredth  anniversary  is  one  of  >ears  on  the  part  of 
the  South  Carolina  College,  which  celebrated  the  Centennial  of 
her  opening  on  January  10.  Two  of  the  early  founders  and 
supporters  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee  were 
graduates  of  the  South  Carolina  College — Stephen  Elliott  and 
Alexander  Gregg — and  there  have  been  other  cordial  relations 
between  the  two  institutions.  The  South  Carolina  College  was 
fortunate  in  having  her  history  written  in  a  spacious  volume  by 
a  former  member  of  her  faculty,  Dr.  Laborde ;  and  doubtless 
it  was  only  the  untimely  death  of  Professor  Means  Davis  that 
prevented  this  history  from  being  formally  brought  down  to  the 
Centennial  year.     The  history  of  the  College  has  been  singular- 
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\y  parallel  with  that  of  the  State,  and  at  this  Celebration  remi- 
niscencies  were  evoked  in  many  stirring  speeches,  in  which,  in- 
terestingly enough,  there  was  not  a  single  public  reference  to 
the  Confederacy  and  the  "Lost  Cause."  The  emphasis  was 
everywhere  laid  upon  State  education  and  the  State  relationship 
and  service;  and  the  very  just  desire  was  prevalent  that  the 
"College"  in  name  should  be  transformed  into  a  "University" 
both  in  name  and  in  fact  Particularly  the  fine  roll-call  of  Gov- 
ernors and  Judges  and  the  State's  statesmen  educated  within 
her  walls  was  enumerated.  But  the  South  Carolina  College 
has  done  more  —  a  wider  work  than  this  last  —  which  was  in  a 
measure  overlooked.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  notably 
furnished  to  the  nation  a  number  of  gifted  literary  men,  scholars 
and  scientists — Dr.  Gildersleeve,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, himself,  being  among  these.  And  of  these  the  South 
Carolina  College  has  graduated  her  reasonable  quota,  and  per- 
formed a  service  for  herself  and  the  whole  country.  In  her 
faculty  have  been  Thomas  Cooper  and  Francis  Lieber  and 
James  H.  Thornwell  and  others.  The  two  greatest  personal  en- 
thusiasms and  ovations  at  the  Celebration  were  aroused  by  two 
venerable  scholars  —  through  the  presence  of  Dr.  James  Wood- 
row,  a  former  professor  and  president,  and  in  the -mention  of 
the  name  of  a  graduate,  Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle,  the  State's  fore- 
most educator.  Taking  the  younger  men,  in  the  decade  from 
1 880  to  1 890,  a  number  of  bright  journalists  and  writers,  educators 
and  scholars,  who  may  be  brought  into  comparison  with  her  legisla- 
tors of  the  same  period,  came  from  her  campus.  And  in  her 
entire  history  the  College's  contributions  to  education  and  to 
literature  are  well  worth  as  special  emphasis  as  her  contributions 
to  politics  and  to  law. 


College  celebrations  are  more  than  frequent,  they  are  numer- 
ous ;  but  these  circumstances  merely  emphasize  the  extent  of 
our  country  and  the  generous  rivalry,  co-operation,  and  public 
spirit  manifested  everywhere.  In  October  President  Dabney 
was  formally  inaugurated  as  the  head  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati; in  March  President   Craighead  was  formally  inducted 
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into  office  at  Tulane;  this  month  on  Jefferson's  birthday, 
April  13,  President  Alderman  is  being  inaugurated  as  the  first 
formal  head  of  Jefferson's  notable  foundation,  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  in  seeing  clearly  and  em- 
phasizing frankly  particular  features  of  work  his  institution  is 
called  to  do,  is  consciously  facing  great  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities. An  institution  ought  to  have,  and  when  true  to 
itself  and  the  privileges  of  its  environment  and  conditions,  must 
have  as  definite  a  personality  as  a  man.  Every  successful  insti- 
tution, like  every  successful  man,  specializes  in  the  line  of  its 
genius  and  its  interests.  No  institution  can  be  a  dragnet  for 
everybody  and  every  whim  and  caprice,  and  prosper.  It  is  a 
wise  man  that  learns  the  nature  of  his  particular  gifts ;  and  it  is 
a  great  institution  that  discerns  the  strongest  points  in  its  own 
work  and  develops  these  into  a  special  character,  while  not  neg- 
lecting anything  reasonable  to  a  fuller  and  more  rounded  de- 
velopment, which,  however,  is  always  subsidiary  to  the  main 
character.  Even  to  the  ordinary  intelligence  the  mention  of  the 
names  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Cornell,  Michigan,  connote  a  set  of  very  definite  ideas 
which  are  in  no  two  instances  alike.  And  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  each  of  our  best  institutions,  South  as  East  and  West,  has 
this  favored  personality. 


The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
fund  to  give  a  million  dollars  to  the  Peabody  Normal  College  in 
Nashville  with  accompanying  conditions  offers  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  wisdom  in  using  the  income  of  this  amount 
to  the  best  advantage  and  a  corresponding  responsibility  for  its 
successful  discharge.  The  purpose  is  for  developing  further  a 
great  Teachers'  College  for  the  Southern  States.  It  has  been  a 
long  felt  want;  and  here  is  the  opportunity  for  realizing  this  ideal 
and  filling  this  want  One  may  assume  that  the  easy  temptation 
to  give  the  South  and  Tennessee  and  the  city  of  Nashville  still 
another  "University"  will  be  successfully  and  promptly  with- 
stood The  sum — notable  as  it  is — is  not  large  enough  for 
that;  and  there  is,  unquestionably,  not  room  enough  for  two 
16 
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"universities"  in  the  same  town,  one  in  the  east  and  another  in 
the  west  end.  Indeed,  with  the  example  before  us  of  the  pro- 
posed co-operation,  though  not  union,  of  Harvard  University 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  it  might  be  well 
worth  making  the  trial  of  correlating  most  of  the  educational 
work  and  interest  in  the  same  place,  as  far  as  may  be,  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  momentum  available:  the  College  for  Teachers; 
the  Carnegie  Library;  the  classical  training  and  certain  speciali- 
zations of  Vanderbilt  University— each  independent  in  its  cor- 
poration and  work  and  at  the  same  time  each  acting  in  perfect 
accord  and  sympathy  in  a  right  educational  correlation.  What 
good  might  not  thus  come  to  the  teachers  and  the  school  system 
of  the  South,  of  Tennessee,  and  even  of  Nashville ! 


The  Conference  on  Uniform  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English,  which  met  on  Washington's  Birthday  at 
the  Teachers'  College  in  New  York  City,  at  least  opened  the 
way  for  some  radical  changes  which  may  bring  with  them  salu- 
tary results.  The  Conference  consisted  of  twelve  delegates, 
three  each  from  the  Associations  of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the 
New  England  States,  the  Middle  States,  the  North  Central 
States,  and  the  Southern  States.  Instead  of  the  usual  prescribed 
ten  books  for  reading,  forty  books  were  named,  representing  va- 
rious periods  and  sorts  of  literature  and  divided  into  six  groups, 
one  or  two  books  to  be  chosen  from  each  group  so  as  to  make 
up  ten.  This  gives  both  pupil  and  teacher  a  much  wider  choice 
in  literature.  An  effort  to  introduce  certain  books  of  the  English 
Bible  failed,  but  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter  and  report  at  the  next  Conference.  In  the  books  for 
study,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were  retained  because  they  were 
regarded  as  the  great  poets  of  English  literature.  The  Milton 
developed  sturdy  opposition,  which,  in  time,  yielded.  In  the 
prose,  however,  there  was  again  permitted  a  choice :  the  selec- 
tion of  Washington  and  Webster  over  against  Burke  and  of  Car- 
lyle  against  Macaulay.  Doubtless  no  course  of  study  likely  to 
be  agreed  upon  will  be  thought  ideal;  nevertheless  the  great  ad- 
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vantage  of  uniformity  throughout  the  country  is  obvious.  Pu- 
pils preparing  for  college  whether  in  Massachusetts  or  Wiscon- 
sin, Texas  or  Tennessee,  can  go  over  similar  courses  in  English 
and  in  theory  ought  to  get  enough  of  the  same  training  to  be  able 
to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  any  college  in  the  country.  The 
schools  thus  become  united  in  one  organized  educational  system 
for  the  nation,  the  Association  of  each  section  acting  independ- 
ently but  concurrently  and  in  essential  agreement 


The  German  Kaiser,  who  is  always  interesting,  has  proposed 
an  exchange  of  visits  between  Professors  of  the  German  and  the 
American  Universities;  and  forthwith  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia presented  both  the  Kaiser  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  a  Doctor's  degree,  without  intimating,  however,  a 
courteous  temporary  interchange  of  chairs  on  the  part  of  these  two 
learned  Doctors.  This  proposed  interchange  is  almost  of  neces- 
sity limited  to  the  large  universities  with  very  specialized  gradu- 
ate courses.  The  professors  would  enjoy  the  holiday — it  will  be 
a  sort  of  Sabbatical  year  for  them,  with  the  additional  opportu- 
nity of  preaching  in  some  one  else's  pulpit  It  would  give  some 
of  them  the  chance  of  playing  the  lion,  as  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell  has  been  doing  in  France,  or  as  happened  to  the  for- 
eign delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  St  Louis 
last  autumn.  The  plan  would  probably  do  more  to  educate  the 
professors  than  the  pupils  in  the  respective  countries  and  as  such 
is  to  be  welcomed. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South 
which  met  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  April,  1904,  appeared 
during  the  winter,  edited  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy.  This  year's  meeting,  again  in  April,  will  be  held  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The  proceedings  represent  a  cam- 
paign of  education  in  that  the  greatest  benefit  resulting  is  the 
bringing  together  of  representative  men  of  different  sections  of  our 
country.  The  reports  from  the  field  by  the  several  Superin- 
tendents of  Education  form  probably  the  most  valuable  and  en- 
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cou raging  part  of  the  present  document  To  bring  a  half  dozen 
State  Superintendents  together  under  one  roof  to  hear  each  tell 
his  tale,  to  induce  a  generous  rivalry  among  them  and  see  each 
make  the  best  showing  he  can — this  alone  is  to  do  a  good  deal 
It  is  making  public  education  both  popular  and  a  source  of 
pride.  If  the  benefits  of  this  movement  can  only  become  ad- 
dressed to  the  crying  needs  of  the  country  districts  and  sparsely 
settled  sections,  the  real  good  will  be  attained.  The  pres- 
ent pamphlet  also  contains  Bishop  Galloway's  pronuncia- 
mento  on  the  negro,  and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page's  utterance  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  industrially  trained  man — two  noteworthy 
addresses  for  any  gathering. 


NOTES 

How  rapid  a  process  journalism  and  modern  book-making 
have  become  was  evidenced  by  Frederick  Palmer's  "With  Ku- 
roki  in  Manchuria"  (Scribner's),  which  appeared  in  the  early 
winter.  The  narrative  abruptly  begins  with  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  Japan  and  Russia  and  the  departure  of  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  from  Tokyo,  tells  of  the  passage  of  Kuroki's 
army  to  Korea,  the  crossing  of  the  Yalu,  the  writer's  observa- 
tions and  experiences  with  the  army  in  Manchuria  until  after  the 
battle  of  Liaoyang.  The  book  has  all  the  freshness  and  many 
of  the  limitations  of  the  journalist — for  the  papers  were  origi- 
nally sent  to  Collier's  Weekly — and  there  is  displayed  a  keen 
observation  united  with  shrewd  judgment  The  Japanese  char- 
acter, the  way  in  which  the  natives  and  the  people  set  about  do- 
ing things,  their  scientific  skill  and  readiness,  their  precautions, 
their  quietness,  their  perennial  good-nature,  their  perseverance, 
their  mastery,  are  emphasized  and  have  but  been  confirmed  by 
the  events  around  Port  Arthur  and  Mukden.  While  others  were 
pining  for  sensations  and  complaining  of  hindrances  set  in  their 
way,  because  they  were  not  aware  of  Japanese  intentions  and 
could  not  forecast  the  details  of  far-reaching  plans,  Mr.  Palmer 
found  a  plenty  to  see  and  to  say  merely  in  observing  the  people 
and  the  army.  The  spirit  of  the  volume  is  well  characterized 
by  its  dedication :  "To  the  Japanese  infantry,  smiling,  brave, 
tireless ;  and  no  less  to  the  daring  gunners  who  dragged  their 
guns  close  to  the  enemy's  line  over  night,  this  book  written  by 
one  who  was  with  you  for  five  months  in  the  field  is  admiringly 
dedicated."  The  illustrations,  which  bring  the  scenes  of  the 
war  very  near  to  us — we  seem  almost  to  recognize  some  of  the 
faces — are  from  photographs  by  James  H.  Hare.  Three  maps 
show  the  actions  on  the  Yalu  and  around  Liaoyang  and  the 
routes  of  march  and  principal  engagements  of  the  four  Japanese 
armies. 

Until  about  the  year  1 860,  Vienna  was  a  mediaeval  city  with 
fortifications  and  bastions  surrounding  it  Then  it  was  sudden- 
ly modernized  under  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Franz  Josef  I,  and 
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became  with  its  magnificent  boulevards,  its  new  buildings,  its 
elaborate  system  of  modern  transit, — not  to  mention  other  marks 
of  urban  development, — one  of  the  most  modern  of  European 
capitals.  Nevertheless  much  of  the  old  mediaeval  charm  re- 
mains, and  the  city  is  "rich  in  all  its  centuries  of  incident"  on 
its  historical  side.  Yet  Vienna  has  been  hitherto  strangely  over- 
looked by  those  writers  who  have  given  special  attention  to  die 
description  of  cities.  In  "Imperial  Vienna"  (John  Lane),  A. 
S.  Levetus  gives  us  "An  account  of  its  History,  Traditions  and 
Arts;"  and  Erwin  Puchinger  furnishes  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  full-page  illustrations  from  sketches  in  charcoal,  pencil, 
pen  and  ink  and  wash  drawings.  Both  author  and  artist  enjoy- 
ed exceptional  advantages  from  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  to 
visit  the  Hofburg  and  other  palaces  for  purposes  of  observation 
and  sketching.  So  full  is  the  book  of  pictures  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  at  first  glance  for  an  album  of  views.  But  the  text  of 
Mr.  Levetus  would  by  itself  be  a  complete  exposition  of  every 
phase  of  life  in  a  beautiful  city, — its  religious  and  court  cere- 
monies, its  musical  and  art  interests,  its  literature  and  its  social 
pleasures. 


The  ancient  epics  of  the  Germanic  folk,  belonging  to  the 
childhood  of  the  race,  still  retain  their  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  descendants.  The  Scandinavian  or  Northern  ver- 
sion of  the  Siegfried  story,  which  possesses  many  features  of  its 
oldest  form,  has  been  told  so  often — one  thinks  at  once  of 
Wagner's  tetralogy — that  the  popular  form  which  the  story  took 
in  more  Southern  Germany  about  1 200  has  been,  at  least  by 
English  students,  less  considered.  The  version  of  the  legend 
best  known  to  English  literature  is  "Sigurd  the  Volsung"  by 
the  poet  William  Morris,  the  translator  of  Homer's  "Odyssey," 
Virgil's  "iEneid"  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  "Beowulf."  In  "The 
Nibelungenlied,  Translated  into  Rhymed  English  Verse  in  the 
Metre  of  the  Original"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  Professor  G.  H. 
Needier  of  the  University  College,  Toronto — a  former  pupil  of 
Professor  Zarncke  of  Leipzig,  the  well-known  editor  and  com- 
mentator of  the  poem  in  the  original — places  a  specially  accu- 
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rate  version  of  the  mediaeval  form  easily  within  reach  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  The  need  of  a  new  version,  in  the  translator's  view, 
is  that  none  previously  done  reproduces  the  exact  metrical  form 
of  the  original ;  viz.,  stanzas  of  four  lines  rhyming  a  a  b  bt  the 
first  couplet  with  feminine  and  the  second  with  masculine  end- 
ings, also  each  of  the  first  three  lines  having  six  accents  while 
the  fourth  has  an  added  seventh  accent,  i.  e.  has  four,  instead  of 
three,  accents  in  the  closing  half  line.  The  translator  has  note- 
worthy faithfulness,  and  the  metrical  form  is  one  that  English 
verse  seems  easily  capable  of  reproducing.  That  it  may  lack 
distinction  is  perhaps  unavoidable  from  the  inherent  naivete  of 
the  original  which  the  translator  retains  with  remarkable  success. 
The  poem  is  a  long  one  of  thirty-nine  "adventures,"  and  like  all 
poems  of  its  class  contains  both  mythical  and  historical  elements 
mingled.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  side  lights  it  casts 
upon  the  thought  and  culture  of  the  people  who  produced  it 
A  long  introduction  gives  the  historical  background  and  explains 
the  origin  and  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  poem  itself. 


A  series  of  literary  classics  in  handy  form  published  by  the 
Crowells  are  very  pleasing  in  both  appearance  and  content 
Five  late  volumes  are:  "Bell's  Songs  from  the  Dramatists," 
with  Introdction  by  Brander  Matthews  and  an  appendix  con- 
taining later  songs;  Sheridan's  Comedies — "The  Rivals"  and 
"The  School  for  Scandal" — also  edited  by  Brander  Matthews 
and  dedicated  to  Austin  Dobson  as  "a  poet  with  the  gift  of 
comedy;"  "The  Essays  of  Joseph  Addison,"  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie;  "The  Letters  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield to  his  Son  and  his  Godson,"  edited  by  Charles  Welsh; 
and  "The  Hundred  Best  English  Poems,"  selected  by  Adam 
L>  Gowans.  This  last  attracts  at  once  by  the  very  challenge 
of  its  title,  and  the  editor  fully  conscious  of  this  explains:  "I 
can  claim  no  more  than  that  my  attempt  to  realize  this  title  is 
an  honest  one."  No  poem  by  a  living  writer  is  included  and 
none  by  an  American.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  observe  the 
distribution  of  the  one  hundred  selections :  Shakespeare  has  fif- 
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teen;  Shelley  nine;  Burns,  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  seven  each; 
Tennyson,  six ;  Milton  and  Browning,  five  each ;  Byron,  four ; 
Hood,  three ;  Herrick,  Waller  and  Henley,  two  each ;  while 
twenty-five  poets  and  one  anonymous  writer  have  one  each. 
It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  the  classics  of  literature  in  Pocket 
Editions ;  it  argues  familiarity  with  the  best,  and  that  surely 
brings  a  better  taste  and  culture. 


Three  other  booklets  of  the  Crowells  are  quite  different,  but 
as  closely  related  in  themselves  by  their  special  character.  These 
are  "Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,"  adapted  from 
Malory's  "Morte  d' Arthur"  by  U.  Waldo  Cutler;  "Stories  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Outlaws"  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden; 
and  "Synopses  of  Dickens's  Novels"  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden. 
The  Arthur  volume  is  embellished  with  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs of  the  Arthur  country :  the  cliffs  of  Tintagell  in  Corn- 
wall, the  Winchester  Cathedral  and  Old  Gate  ;  Stonehenge,  and 
the  Ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  The  "  Robin  Hood  "  was  a 
more  original  and  a  somewhat  harder  task.  It  takes  the  old 
tales  in  rhyme  —  the  numerous  Robin  Hood  ballads  —  and 
seeking  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  old  songs  and  their  main 
situations  weaves  a  story  in  continuous  prose.  Each  chapter  is 
happily  preceded  by  a  bit  of  illustrative  ballad.  "The  Synop- 
ses of  Dickens's  Novels "  was  the  result  of  a  similar  piece  of 
work  done  by  the  author  on  Shakespeare's  plays.  This  is  not 
the  first  book  on  the  subject,  though  it  is  an  entirely  independ- 
ent one.  There  is  a  chronological  list  of  Dickens's  published 
volumes,  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  each  novel,  the  cast  of 
characters  and  the  argument  of  the  story.  The  index  enables 
us  to  see  the  vast  wealth  of  Dickens's  creative  imagination,  the 
total  number  of  characters  created  mounting  into  the  hundreds. 


Mr.  Tudor  Jenks  has  introduced  a  series  of  "Lives  of  Great 
Writers"  with  two  small  volumes,  "In  the  Days  of  Chaucer:  the 
Story  of  his  Life  and  Times,"  and  "In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare" 
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(A.  &  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York).  They  are  intended  as  popu- 
lar introductions  of  their  subjects  and  are  to  be  judged  as  such. 
The  Chaucer  volume  seems  to  be  the  more  successful  of  the 
two,  partly  because  of  the  inherent  romantic  interest  in  Chau- 
cer's time  and  partly  because  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertain- 
ties always  attaching  to  Shakespeare.  The  life  of  Chaucer  gives 
the  opportunity  for  a  picturesque  description  of  England  and 
English  manners  in  the  fourteenth  century.  To  each  volume  is 
appended  a  brief  Bibliography,  a  chronological  table  of  the 
poet's  life  and  work,  and  an  index. 


Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co's.  Belles  Lettres  series  is  more 
than  fulfilling  its  expectations  in  putting  forth  scholarly  edi- 
tions in  a  cheap  attractive  form.  Section  I.,  on  English  litera- 
ture in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  contains  Professor  Bright' s 
"Gospel  of  St  Matthew"  and  "Gospel  of  St  John"  in  West 
Saxon.  They  are  companions  of  the  "Gospel  of  St.  Luke  "  pub- 
lished by  the  same  editor  some  years  ago,  and  are  warmly  dedi- 
cated to  Professor  Bright's  colleague  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Gildersleeve — the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  of  our  coun- 
try to  its  Greek  scholar. 

The  series  on  the  Drama  began  admirably  in  both  scholarly 
spirit  and  literary  appreciation  with  Professor  Schelling's  edi- 
tion of  two  plays  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  edi- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  two  plays — two  happily  chosen  enthusiasms. 
The  series  is  continued  now  by  Professor  Arlo  Bates's  edition 
of  Browning's  plays — "A  Blot  in  'Scutcheon,"  "Colombc's 
Birthday,"  "A  Soul's  Tragedy"  and  "In  a  Balcony  "—and  by  Pro- 
fessor Sampson's  Webster.  The  latter  is  an  unusually  delicate 
and  fine  piece  of  work.  The  readers  of  the  Sewanee  will  recall 
a  paper  not  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hamil- 
ton's "The  Duchess  of  Malfi  as  a  Tragedy-of-Blood."  Browning 
is  essentially  a  dramatic  poet,  while  we  hardly  think  of  him  as  a 
dramatist  any  more  than  Tennyson  or  our  American  Longfellow. 
But  in  a  series  admitting  Byron  and  Shelley  all  these  might  well 
be  included     In  the  Browning  Bibliography  there  is  a  curious 
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confusion  between  "Symons"  and  "Symonds"  and  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's "Browning"  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series  is  not 
cited 

Professor  George  has  long  been  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
Lakist  and  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  comment  on  his 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  volumes.  The  present  "Select  Poems 
of  Coleridge  "  is  but  the  former  1902  volume,  mention  of  which 
was  made  at  the  time,  uniformly  bound  with  the  rest  of  the  series. 


Under  the  caption  "Forms  of  Public  Address"  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York)  one  would  hardly  look  for  as  delightful  a  book 
as  Professor  George  P.  Baker  of  Harvard  has  given  us.  The 
title  might  lead  one  to  suspect  lurking  behind  it  some  obscure — 
if  Professor  Baker  could  be  obscure — certainly  abstruse  and  (to  all 
but  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  specialists)  recondite  details  of  rhe- 
torical form.  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  helpful  and  unusually  interest- 
ing book  of  selections  and  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  any 
teacher  and  intelligent  class.  There  are  some  sixty  specimens, 
on  the  whole  happily  chosen.  The  list  includes  private  letters 
and  open  letters,  editorials,  eulogies  and  commemorative  ad- 
dresses and  dedications,  addresses  of  welcome  and  farewell,  in- 
augurals and  speeches  on  academic  occasions,  addresses  on  so- 
cial questions,  legislative  and  political  questions,  and  five  after- 
dinner  speeches.     Truly,  a  full  bill-of-fare! 

One  doesn't  quite  see  why  Mr.  Stephens's  speech  on  Secession 
should  be  virtually  the  only  one  to  represent  the  Southern 
States,  a  section  rather  prone  to  "forms  of  public  address."  This 
speech  does  represent  the  South;  only  there  have  been  other  in- 
terests among  Southern  statesmen  and  thinkers  as  well  and  there 
have  been  some  Southern  statesmen  and  thinkers.  The  inclusion 
of  Booker  T.  Washington's  Atlanta  speech  is  entirely  just  The 
oldest  and  most  historic  specimen  is  Johnson's  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  on  the  subject  of  his  Dictionary.  Zola's  "I  Ac- 
cuse" letter;  President  Roosevelt's  memorandum  on  the  appeal 
of  Admiral  Schley;  Conkling's  nomination  of  General  Grant  and 
Blaine's  commemoration  of  Garfield;  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address 
and  two  inaugurals ;  speeches  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  George 
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William  Curtis  are  other  instances  of  most  varied  forms  and 
subject-matter.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  an  unusually  ef- 
fective speaker,  is  quoted  twice.  The  after-dinner  speeches  in- 
cline too  far  to  Harvard  occasions,  something  perhaps  natural  in 
a  Harvard  professor  who  remembered  having  heard  them. 

A  new  number  in  the  series  of  "  Literary  Lives/'  under  die 
general  editorship  of  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  is  Mr.  W.  Hale 
White's  "John  Bunyan,"  (Scribner's).  Other  volumes  in  the 
series  treat  Matthew  Arnold,  Cardinal  Newman,  Coventry  Pat- 
more,  Charlotte  Bronte,  R.  H.  Hutton,  Hazlitt  and  Goethe. 
The  strong  face  of  Bunyan,  which  serves  as  frontispiece,  is  from 
the  portrait  by  Robert  White  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
opening  chapter  contains  an  outline  of  Bunyan's  life  based  upon 
his  "  Grace  Abounding,"  regarded  as  intimately  autobiographi- 
cal There  follows  a  vivid  presentation  of  Bunyan  as  preacher, 
whereupon  each  of  the  chief  works,  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
the  "Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,"  and  "The  Holy  War," 
is  considered  in  detail,  the  volume  concluding  with  reflections 
on  Bunyan  and  Puritanism.  Acknowledgements  are  made  to 
previous  works — pre-eminently  Dr.  Brown's  biography  and  also 
Froude's.  That  which  is  here  new  is  the  conciseness  and  the 
interpretation.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  Bunyan's  essential 
humanity.  His  success — and  he  still  demands  reading  and 
study — was  due  not  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Puritan  or  a  theo- 
logian or  a  preacher,  but  because  he  was  essentially  and  in- 
tensely human.  And  this  humanness  carried  with  it,  as  it  always 
carries,  the  literary  quality.  Bunyan  clothed  even  theology  with 
human  feeling  and  passion  ;  and  this  accounts  for  his  marvellous 
eloquence  and  power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  a  power 
not  yet  relaxed.  The  illustrations,  now  usual  with  every  modern 
book,  are  made  from  photographs  of  places  in  Bedford  and 
Elstow  associated  with  Bunyan's  life. 

The  opportunities  accorded  to  missionaries  among  peoples  in 
savagery  or  barbarism,  for  studying  the  social  organization,  the 
folk  lore  and  other  institutions  of  these  primitive  peoples,  and 
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thus  contributing  to  our  store  of  knowledge  of  ethnology  and 
anthropology,  are  unfortunately  rarely  embraced.  The  aim  of 
the  missionary  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  is  sent ;  to  lift  them  up  from  heathen  superstition  into 
the  light  of  Christianity;  to  accelerate  their  progress  toward 
civilization.  Some  day  perhaps  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
missionary  will  be  best  equipped  for  his  work  who  is  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  ethnic  conditions  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is 
sent  If  any  are  now  being  thus  prepared  for  missionary  work, 
they  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  record  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nassau's 
"  Forty  Years'  Observations  of  Native  Customs  and  Supersti- 
tions" in  West  Africa.  In  the  midst  of  these  long  years  of 
service  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  the  Gabun  District  of 
Kongo-Francaise,  the  Reverend  Robert  Hamill  Nassau,  M.D., 
S.T.D.,  has  collated  a  mass  of  material  and  has  prepared  a 
number  of  essays  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  negroes  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Some  of  these  essays  were  read  at 
Missionary  Board  meetings  in  this  country ;  some  were  published 
in  bulletins  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  ;  and  one  was 
lent  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Kingsley  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
her  "Travels  in  West  Africa."  And  now  by  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  Dr.  Nassau  has  been  permitted  to  collect  his 
notes,  rearrange  therewith  the  bulletins  already  published  by  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  cast  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  book 
on  "  Fetichism  in  West  Africa,"  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  ).  The 
chapter  on  the  Constitution  of  Native  African  Society,  the  chap- 
ters on  the  native  religions,  and  on  Fetichism  in  its  varied 
aspects  of  philosophy,  worship,  government,  and  "  medicine," 
and  finally  the  two  groups  of  folk  tales  presented,  are  all  valua- 
ble contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  a  primitive  people.  Inci- 
dentally the  book  gives  us  the  origin  of  the  voodooism  practiced 
in  America  and  of  the  delightful  tales  of  Uncle  Remus.  The 
illustrations  (a  map  and  several  photographic  reproductions) 
contribute  to  our  geographical  knowledge. 


"The  Splendor  of  the  Human  Body,"  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.),  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a  series  of  addresses  by  Bishop 
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Brent  on  the  "Order,"  "Magnitude,"  "Divinity,"  "Sanctity" 
and  "Glory"  of  the  human  body.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
the  boys  of  Groton  SchooL  While  we  can  imagine  no  subject 
concerning  which  boys  need  more  reverent  and  careful  instruc- 
tion than  this  which  the  Bishop  has  chosen,  we  cannot  but  think 
his  treatment  is  a  little  too  theological  and  vague  for  the  average 
Grammar  School  boy.  In  our  opinion  his  book  is  much  better 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  College  men  and  of  those  who 
have  studied,  as  the  Bishop  evidently  has  done,  the  latest  results 
of  science  as  they  affect  the  development  and  perfection  of  the 
body.  The  Bishop  very  properly  aims  to  awaken  reverence  for 
the  body  by  first  showing  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
physical  revolution — the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  all 
God's  handiwork.  From  this  vantage  ground,  he  passes  on  to 
show  that  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the  body  is  not  finally 
reached  until  it  is  taken  into  union  with  God  in  Christ  The 
Incarnation,  therefore,  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  the  divinity 
of  the  body.  The  last  chapter,  which  is  by  far  the  most  practical 
and  plain-spoken  in  the  book,  contains  some  valuable  advice  to 
parents  and  guardians  who  have  the  care  of  young  boys.  "Not 
words  of  warning  and  mystery"  are  what  is  needed,  says  the 
Bishop,  "  but  words  of  inspiration  and  frank  instruction  are  what 
will  fire  the  boyish  mind  with  jealous  self-respect,  youth's  best 
armor." 


The  Bishop  of  York  has  collected  and  edited  from  the  writings 
of  Alexander  Knox  five  treatises  on  the  two  leading  sacraments 
of  the  Church — two  essays  on  Baptism  and  three  on  the  Holy 
Communion.  The  volume  bears  the  title  "The  Grace  of  Sacra- 
ments, being  treatises  on  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  by  Alexan- 
der Knox"  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York).  Knox  was 
a  prominent  layman  of  the  Church  of  England  who  lived  in  Ire- 
land the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  John 
Wesley  and  was  deeply  influenced  by  Wesley  in  developing  a 
life  of  personal  piety.  His  writings  were  largely  letters  to 
friends,  but  were  really  essays  or  treatises  on  theological  topics 
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in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  After  his  death  were  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  "The  Remains  of  Alexander  Knox,"  and 
they  have  never  been  republished.  The  Archbishop  has  found 
them  in  his  own  experience  so  helpful  that  he  feels  that  this  new 
edition  of  certain  selections  is  deserved  both  for  their  theologi- 
cal content  and  for  their  literary  style. 


Four  dainty  volumes  for  the  young  have  been  issued  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  making  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Simple 
Guides  to  Christian  Knowledge,"  edited  by  Florence  Robinson, 
formerly  of  St  Hilda's  Hall,  Oxford.  There  are  children's 
books  a  plenty  in  other  departments  of  literature,  and  so,  why 
not  here? — thinks  the  editor.  They  are  attractive  booklets, 
each  volume  having  several  illustrations,  often  in  color,  as  seems 
necessary  with  all  book-making  now-a-days.  The  choice  here 
is  to  be  specially  commended.  "The  Story  of  Our  Lord's  Life" 
by  Maud  Montgomery,  is  provided  with  eight  colored  reproduc- 
tions from  water-color  drawings  after  the  frescoes  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari  in  the  Chapel  of  Mont  de  Varallo,  Piedmont  "The 
Early  Story  of  Israel"  by  Evelyn  Thomas,  takes  its  illustrations 
from  Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Watts,  Rembrandt  and  Michael 
Angelo.  "The  Teaching  of  the  Catechism"  by  Beatrice  Ward, 
shows  a  Madonna  by  Murillo,  the  Litchfield  Cathedral,  St  Paul's 
Choir,  and  representations  of  windows  with  designs  by  Watts. 
The  illustrations  in  "The  Work  of  the  Prophets"  by  Rose  Selfe, 
reproduce  the  strong  conceptions  of  Isaiah,  Malachi,  Daniel  and 
Zechariah  by  Frederick  Shields,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension, 
London;  Watts's  "The  People  which  Sit  in  Darkness;"  the  "Joel" 
of  Michael  Angelo,  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome ;  and  Raph- 
ael's "Vision  of  Ezekiel"  from  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  also  publish  two  additional 
volumes  of  the  "Handbooks  of  the  Clergy,"  edited  by  Arthur 
W.  Robinson:  "Charitable  Relief  by  Clement  F.  Rogers,  and 
"Elementary  Schools"  by  W.  Foley  Norris.  The  need  of  in- 
struction and  of  system  in  all  social  work  for  both  town  and 
country,  and  the  confused  relations  of  education  with  both 
Church  and  State,  are  entire  justification  for  both  volumes. 
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A  school  book,  noteworthy  in  its  clearness  and  judgment  as 
well  as  by  its  many  well  selected  illustrations,  is  the  "School 
History  of  the  United  States"  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New 
York),  by  Dr.  Heniy  A.  White,  sometime  Professor  of  Histoiy 
in  Washington  and  Lee  University.  It  looks  teachable  for  the 
younger  ones  and  is  attractive  to  "grown  ups." 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Colonial 
Records  of  Georgia  edited  by  Allen  D.  Candler  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Georgia  Legislature  (Geo.  W.  Harrison,  State 
Printer,  Atlanta).  North  Carolina  has  already  published  her 
colonial  records;  the  records  of  some  of  the  oldest  eastern  coun- 
ties in  Virginia  are  appearing  among  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Fox,  Duffield,  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Further,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  all  active.  The  historical  import* 
ance  of  its  early  record  to  every  State  is  now  universally  recog- 
nized, and  it  is  pathetic  how  much  has  been  permitted  every* 
where  to  become  lost  In  the  case  of  Georgia,  certain  records 
painfully  copied  from  originals  in  England  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  were  lent  freely  about  the  State  and  at  last  were  borrowed 
by  a  college  professor  whose  house  naturally  burned  down  and, 
of  course,  the  records  with  it  One  advantage  in  having  waited 
so  long  is  that,  even  with  actually  less  material,  to-day  more  sci- 
entifically correct  historical  principles  can  be  applied  and  the 
work  be  thus  better  done  for  all  time.  The  spelling  of  the  pres- 
ent text  is  modern  apart  from  obvious  abbreviations  of  titles. 
There  is  needed  badly  a  table  of  contents — of  the  chief  divi- 
sions and  headings-— even  if  not  an  index  of  important  matters. 


The  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1904  (Government  Printing  Office,  Washington)  is  no 
mere  formal  document,  but  contains  much  that  is  both  interest- 
ing and  extremely  valuable.  The  selection  of  a  thoroughly 
trained  librarian  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  for  this 
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important  position  was  a  great  boon  to  the  nation.  This  Libra- 
ry has  already  completely  altered  our  conception  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  is  not  only  a  place  to  visit  for  its  public  build- 
ings, its  parks,  and  its  streets,  for  its  political  importance  as  the 
seat  of  the  national  Government  and  its  social  prestige,  for  the 
place  where  offices  are  to  be  distributed  and  all  sorts  of  meas- 
ures to  be  abetted  or  opposed  ;  but  in  less  than  a  decade  it  has 
become  a  most  serious  place  for  research  and  investigation  and 
study  and  writing  and  work.  Such  a  change  can  a  great  Libra- 
ry alone  bring  at  once  upon  a  city  or  an  institution,  imparting  a 
new  character  to  it  For  similar  revolutions,  one  may  take  the 
new  developments  at  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  the 
central  commanding  position  of  the  Library  on  the  campus  of 
prevailingly  scientific  institutions  like  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  case  of  a  State  University  like  Wisconsin.  The  Boston 
Public  and  Harvard  Libraries  have  long  given  the  community 
surrounding  them  a  definite  character. 

One  very  natural  result  is  that  the  Library  at  Washington  is 
becoming  the  training  spot  for  librarians  over  the  country.  Two 
who  have  lately  been  sent  out  and  are  revolutionizing  the  libra- 
ry idea  in  their  respective  States  are  the  librarians  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Library  at  Richmond  and  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Many  notable  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  at 
Washington  among  the  1 50,000  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  manu- 
scripts that  have  been  added  within  the  past  year :  the  Hattala 
collection  in  Slavic  Philology,  the  Weber  collection  on  San- 
skrit, many  additions  to  the  files  of  the  government  publications, 
etc.  Among  important  manuscripts  are  the  papers  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Chancellor  James  Kent, 
William  Thornton,  designer  of  the  Capitol,  John  M.  Clayton, 
and  others.  Those  of  special  importance  to  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Southern  States  are  the  papers  of  James  K.  Polk 
and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  ninety  letters  of  Duff 
Green  of  Georgia,  and  papers  of  Governors  Pickens  and  Bonham 
of  South  Carolina  relating  to  the  Confederacy. 
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CAN  THE  IDEAL  COLLEGE  LIVE  IN  A  GREAT  CITY? 


COLLEGE  AND   UNIVERSITY 

These  two  words  are  in  constant  and  familiar  use ;  yet  neither 
is  easy  to  define.  As  a  rule  the  university  is  a  college, — and 
much  besides. 

The  great  American  university  usually  includes,  also,  a  group 
of  advanced  "schools,"  devoted  to  avowed  and  direct  profession- 
al training.  From  them  issue  every  year  full-fledged  doctors, 
dentists,  preachers,  advocates,  engineers,  and  teachers.  And 
yet,  no  mere  preparation  for  a  special  employment  as  a  livelihood, 
no  Butter-brod  study  as  such,  is  the  essential  part  of  a  true  lib- 
eral education.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  oration  at  Harvard's  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  defended  in  memorable  words 
the  description  of  a  university  as  a  place  where  "nothing  useful 
is  taught :"  that  is,  where  nothing  is  taught,  or  learned,  simply  for 
its  money-earning  value. 

The  university,  as  the  largest  and  highest  type  of  educational 
centre,  is  better  distinguished  by  its  graduate  school  or  schools, 
in  which  the  most  eminent  specialists  undertake  to  conduct 
the  advanced  students  to  the  frontier  line  of  human  knowledge, 
across  the  wide  fields  of  purely  scientific  research.  When  the 
acolyte  has  also  made  his  own  first  considerable  contribution  to 
the  sum  total  of  that  knowledge,  the  second  degree,  of  Ph.D.,  is 
in  sight  This  distinction  is  supposed  to  mark  the  close  of  stu- 
dent life  and  to  assert  the  full  maturity  of  the  young  scholar. 
17 
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But  there  is,  of  course,  no  limit  set  to  the  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual,— nor  to  the  scope  of  such  an  institution. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples,  thus  far  attained,  of  ad- 
vanced non-professional  specialism  is  the  school  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Columbia.  To  its  faculty,  when  in  need  of  instruction, 
confidential  advice,  or  expert  assistance,  the  national  govern- 
ment itself  has  repeatedly  turned :  yet  the  school  does  not  pro- 
fess to  graduate  diplomatists,  statesmen,  nor  even  lawyers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  material  needs  of  a  true  university  are 
enormous.  Its  libraries  and  laboratories,  even  its  teaching  staff, 
must  always  remain  inadequate  to  its  prospective  needs.  Not 
over  four  or  five  American  universities  can  be  called  today  well- 
endowed,  and  these,  too,  are  clamorous  for  larger  resources. 
Such  centres  of  specialized  erudition  are  already  too  numerous 
rather  than  too  few.  Far  from  any  intelligent  wish  to  increase 
the  number,  competent  critics  generally  fear  that,  e.  g.  Princeton, 
Columbia  and  Yale,  and,  in  the  next  wider  circle,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Cornell,  Worcester,  Harvard  and  the  rest,  are  already  plant- 
ed too  closely  together  for  the  interests  of  the  highest  and  larg- 
est intellectual  life. 

But  this  fear,  whenever  expressed,  is  felt  chiefly  as  to  the  ad- 
vanced or  graduate  work  in  pure  science.  All  knowledge  is  in- 
terrelated. The  most  learned  specialist,  who  seems  the  loneliest 
outpost  in  his  chosen  direction,  may  at  any  instant  need  the  aid 
of  the  freshest  research  in  a  field  hardly  known  to  him  save  by 
name.  All  the  records  of  the  past,  all  the  thought  of  the  pres- 
ent, may  be  drawn  upon,  before  the  task  of  the  day  can  be  done 
aright  Hence  the  true  scholar  is  rather  the  most  gregarious 
than  the  most  solitary  of  mankind.  Already  our  universities  are 
organizing  for  freer  national  and  even  international  exchange 
of  men  and  ideas.  Tennyson's  "Parliament  of  Man"  is  yet  a 
faraway  dream :  the  universal  republic  of  letters  is  by  no  means 
so  remote.     Eventually  there  will  be  one  university. 

For  admission  to  this  graduate  or  advanced  study, — in  more 
and  more  cases,  even  for  entrance  to  a  professional  school, — a 
college  diploma,  or  evidence  of  the  A.B.  degree,  is  regularly  re- 
quired. What,  then,  is  a  college?  With  possibly  one  or  two 
exceptions,  each  real  university  supports  one  or  more  colleges, 
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and  a  far  larger  number  exist  independently.  In  the  elder  uni- 
versity centres,  the  college  is  usually  oldest  of  all,  and  is  still  the 
object  of  peculiar  pride  and  love  among  the  alumni 

Generally  speaking,  the  college  provides  four  years  of  liberal 
study,  not  narrowly  specialized,  from  about  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twenty-second  year,  for  graduates  of  high  schools  and  other 
secondary  or  preparatory  institutions.  This  liberal  collegiate 
course  is  in  especial  danger  at  present  from  the  invasion  of  the 
"pedagogical  option,"  which  offers  direct  preparation  for  teach- 
ing. But  liberal  study,  it  must  be  repeated,  means  a  better 
equipment  for  life,  for  large  civic  and  social  usefulness,  not  mere 
training  for  professional  work.  Psychology,  child-study,  history 
of  education,  may  all  be  permissible  elective  studies ;  but  drill  in 
pedagogical  method,  with  practice-teaching,  should  at  best  be 
tolerated  as  an  extra  course,  preferably  given  in  the  professional 
school  itself  rather  than  in  the  college.  But  the  whole  attempt 
to  win  two  diplomas,  or  reach  two  goals,  simultaneously,  is  itself 
poor  pedagogy  and  poor  ethics. 

The  college  curriculum,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
preparation,  either  for  the  more  rigid  specialism  common  to  pro- 
fessional and  graduate  schools,  or  for  the  active  life  into  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  graduates  will  pass.  The  "plant"  re- 
quired is  not  enormous,  nor  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  equipment  of  any  community.  A  college  should 
be  created  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  willing  students  can 
be  provided  with  competent  instructors.  A  normal  school  will 
prove  a  helpful  neighbor.  For  all  professional  schools  the  col- 
lege course  is  an  ideal  preparation.  But  even  if,  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  united  with  such  institutions,  the  moderately  well 
equipped  college  should  not  attempt  to  give  the  "second  de- 
gree in  liberal  arts," — Ph.D. — and  will  be  wiser  to  decline  to 
bear  the  more  pretentious  name  of  University. 

II 

COLLEGE   AND    CHURCH 

A  college  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  corporation  for  invest- 
ment  and    financial  gain.      All  business  enterprises  undertake 
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eventually  to  "make"  money:  i.  e.  to  pay  out  more  than  is  put 
in.  To  accomplish  this  end  is,  for  them,  success :  to  fall  short 
of  it  is  failure,  more  or  less  complete.  A  business  man  may 
have  ethical  aims  as  well,  but  business  as  such,  finance,  has  no 
end  save  profit  measurable  in  money. 

A  church,  however,  as  all  men  feel,  is  radically  different 
The  wealthy  Manhattan  corporation  bearing  the  mystic  name  of 
Trinity  might  hold  all  the  property  on  Broadway  and  the 
Bowery  as  well,  might  draw  larger  rentals  than  all  the  descen- 
dants of  ferryman  and  furtrader — and  yet,  as  a  Christian  church, 
might  be  not  merely  a  pitiful  failure  but  actually  dead :  nonex- 
istent Nearly  every  church  has  in  fact  an  edifice,  salaried  em- 
ployes, an  incorporated  body  of  trustees.  It  should  set  a  good 
example  in  business  honor  and  solvency  as  in  all  else.  Yet  the 
real  church  fails,  or  succeeds,  exactly  so  far  as  it  forgets,  or 
keeps  alive,  the  spiritual  influence  of  him  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head. 

If  a  coterie  of  thrifty  investors  should  ever  build  a  steeple- 
house,  hire  a  popular  preacher,  let  pews  and  sittings,  and  divide 
net  annual  profits  pro  rata  on  the  stock,  it  would  be  time  for 
history  to  repeat  itself: 

"And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  all 
them  that  bought  and  sold  in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers.1 '     (Matthew  xxi,  12.) 

A  private  hospital,  a  private  school,  may  be  legitimate  sources 
of  private  revenue ;  but  surely  no  American  college  was  ever 
founded  in  any  such  mercenary  or  mercantile  spirit  None  has 
actually  returned,  with  or  without  interest,  the  money  spent  on 
it  since  its  foundation.  Financially,  then,  every  such  experi- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  a  failure. 

But  even  the  attempt  at  such  thrift  would  be  morally  fraudu- 
lent, because,  by  unbroken  usage,  the  historic  name  of  College 
carries  with  it  a  promise  of  public  service,  a  claim  on  public 
gratitude  and  support  Like  the  church,  it  has  always  been 
created  by  men  who  eagerly  made  sacrifice  of  their  investments 
and  moneys,  in  the  faith  that  other  and  better  returns  were  as- 
sured them  from  the  diffusion  of  truth,  from  human  progress  to- 
ward better  ideals. 
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A  living  church  can  never  announce,  amid  a  world  of  suffer- 
ing and  sin,  that  it  needs  no  more  money.  Instead  it  preaches : 
"Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  Even  so,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  college  administrator  to  say,  as  persuasively  as  he 
can,  to  man  or  woman  whom  he  suspects  of  surplus  wealth : 
"We  will  gladly  relieve  you  of  your  burden,  and  make  of  it  a 
blessing  both  for  you  and  for  your  poor  ignorant  brother." 
Until  the  world  is  evangelized  every  church  is  asking  for  more 
money.  Until  the  ideal  education  is  fully  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  can  profit  by  it,  every  selfrespecting  college  should  pro- 
claim a  deficit  in  next  year's  budget  If  its  local  work  be  limi- 
ted and  fully  provided  for,  it  must  at  once  become,  like  every 
living  church,  the  mother  of  missionary  outposts  elsewhere : 
for  any  form  of  culture  which  does  not  make  men  constantly 
more  and  more  generous,  patriotic,  philanthropic,  cosmopolitan, 
is  doomed  to  deserved  death :  the  death  that  awaits  any  form  of 
isolation,  of  selfishness,  of  inhumanity. 

An  alluring  educational  maxim  is :  The  announced  imperious 
needs  of  a  college  or  university  should  increase  about  as  the 
square  of  its  prospective  resources.  That  is,  we  confidently  ex- 
pect, next  year,  or  next  decade,  to  be  brought  into  contact,  on 
all  sides,  with  an  ever  larger  environment  of  ignorance,  folly, 
and  sin.  If  ever  the  "North  End'1  or  the  "East  Side"  needs 
no  extension  or  settlement  work,  yet  Alabama  and  Arkansas, 
Alaska  and  the  Philippines,  Korea  and  Burmah,  will  still  be  sit- 
ting in  darkness.  More  and  better  educators,  finer  equipment, 
larger  service  to  man,  will  be  demanded  until  the  millennium  in 
the  name  of  college  and  church  alike,  or  possibly  for  some  spiri- 
tual trust  which  shall  include  them  both. 

This  latter  union  must  indeed  come  at  last  True  culture 
and  true  religion  are  all  but  the  same.  Charity,  an  enlightened 
devotion  to  the  highest  welfare  of  our  brothermen,  is  the  crown 
and  consummation  of  both. 

At  any  rate,  neither  church  nor  college,  as  the  representative 
of  religion  or  of  culture,  is  in  any  sense  or  degree  a  business 
venture.  On  the  contrary,  each  represents  the  confiscation  or 
condemnation  of  private  property  for  beneficent  ends :  to  con- 
struct a  free  bridge  into  a  better  country. 
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III 


COLLEGE  AND   SCHOOL 

Closer,  and  more  dangerous,  than  any  outward  likeness  to  a 
business  investment  is  the  resemblance  of  a  college  to  a  "second- 
ary" school  The  one  has  often  grown  out  of  the  other.  Again, 
many  colleges,  especially  in  the  West  and  South,  feel  compelled 
to  maintain  their  own  preparatory  departments.  But  the  con- 
trast is  at  least  as  fundamental  as  the  likeness.  The  combina- 
tion hampers  both.  "Ye  cannot  serve  two  masters."  Natur- 
ally it  is  the  college,  the  more  advanced  and  sensitive  organism, 
that  suffers  the  more. 

Schools  are  for  children ;  for  the  immature,  who  are  still  sub- 
ject to  authority.  The  teacher  is  in  large  measure  the  parent's 
understudy.  Most  of  the  elementary  and  even  of  the  secondary 
teachers  will  doubtless  always  be  young  women,  who  later  them- 
selves become  wives  and  mothers.  They  can  be  expected  to 
serve  no  such  prolonged  and  costly  apprenticeship  as  does  a 
man  who  seriously  undertakes  to  make  of  himself  a  scholar  and 
a  breeder  of  scholars.  In  a  great  city,  especially,  the  "grade" 
teachers  come  to  seem  almost  exchangeable  parts  of  a  mighty 
machine.  Or,  to  modify  the  figure  slightly,  they  are  a  type  of 
needful  tools,  which  can  be  produced  in  almost  any  quantity  to 
meet  the  demand.  They  expect  to  be  controlled  and  guided, 
more  or  less  passively.  The  children,  in  their  turn,  are  treated 
in  a  highly  uniform  fashion  as  plastic  material.  School  is  a 
treadmill,  freedom  is  vacation.  In  the  mill  they  are  to  do  what 
and  as  they  are  bidden,  to  accept  as  true  what  they  are  told. 
Even  the  high  school  can  only  modify  these  conditions.  There 
also  the  chief  watch-word  is  still:  Respect  for  authority.  The 
common  school  system  is  felt  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  the 
ordinary  boy  and  girl  for  the  subordinate  positions  in  life  that 
probably  await  them. 

For  it  is  as  true  as  when  Aristotle  made  it  a  cornerstone  of 
his  Politics,  that  among  the  necessary  human  relations  is  that  of 
master  and  servant,  or  rather,  head  and  hands :  captain  of  in- 
dustry and  obedient  wage-earner.  The  leaders  will  always  be 
•relatively  few  and  the  led    many.      Colleges,  the  professional 
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schools,  the  larger  intellectual  life  generally,  must  always  be  a 
privilege  of  the  few,  who  can  fit  themselves  thereby  for  efficient 
service.  But  these  few  must  be  sought  out  everywhere,  as 
eagerly  and  painfully  as  the  golden  grains  in  Alaskan  sands. 
Genius  is  the  true  wealth  of  the  world, — and  it  is  not  hereditary. 

IV 

ATMOSPHERE   OF   THE   COLLEGE 

The  chief  aim  of  education,  in  a  democracy,  is  to  enable  each 
youth  to  attain  the  position  he  can  best  fill.  A  college  course 
is  by  no  means  the  only  route  to  the  upper  reaches :  but,  as 
gradually  widened  and  humanized,  it  may  become,  in  most  cases, 
the  best  means  to  test  for  a  stated  period,  and  to  stimulate, 
those  who,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  seem  intellectually  too  pro- 
mising to  be  set  so  early  at  a  more  or  less  monotonous  lifetask. 
Under  present  conditions,  also,  a  family  of  sufficient  wealth  can 
usually  push  its  own  indolent,  unintellectual,  even  vicious  off- 
spring into  and  eventually  through  college.  For  such  youths, 
however,  almost  any  form  of  enforced  manual  labor  would  gen- 
erally promise  better  results. 

A  course  in  college  should  be  eagerly  accepted  as  an  honor, 
and  enjoyed  as  a  privilege,  in  the  full  consciousness  that  it  opens 
a  prospect  to  higher  usefulness  in  the  community.  It  should  be 
made  accessible  to  all,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  rich  their 
parents  chance  to  be,  who  give  promise  of  large  mental  growth. 

The  subject  of  the  ideal  curriculum  is  too  large  for  serious 
treatment  in  this  connection.  The  old  "fetiches,"  classics  and 
mathematics,  are  forever  deprived  of  their  invidious  and  ana- 
chronistic preeminence,  of  their  tyrannous  universal  sway.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  permanently  abide  by  the  anarchic  proposition, 
that  all  studies,  or  any  and  every  combination  of  studies,  may 
be  an  equally  efficient  means  of  mental  discipline  and  harmo- 
nious development  The  general  path  of  reconstruction  was 
wisely  indicated  ten  years  ago  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  But  the  present  concern  is  rather  with  the  spirit 
which  should  enliven  all  teaching  and  all  study. 

The  chief  lesson,  daily  illustrated  in  every  classroom,  should 
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be  the  duty  of  political,  social,  economic  service,  and,  as  a  prep- 
aration therefore,  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  that  indus- 
trial organism,  the  commonwealth,  to  which  this  service  is  due. 
In  other  words,  the  scholar  is  to  be,  first  and  last  of  all,  the  best 
of  good  citizens.  Is  that  commonwealth  for  him,  a  city,  a 
state,  a  nation,  or  mankind?  All  alike;  for,  as  Benja- 
min Franklin  both  preached  and  exemplified,  he  serves  each 
best  who  renders  best  service  to  them  alL  Every  serious  teacher 
is  more  or  less  socialistic,  ethical,  scientific :  for  the  Law  is  one 
and  indivisible. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  a  college  should  be  freedom.  The 
due  decorum  of  students,  even,  should  be  secured  entirely 
through  their  general  organization  for  self-government  The 
crude  but  normal  instincts  of  youth,  roughness  in  play,  for  in- 
stance, or  undue  adoration  for  physical  prowess,  should  not  be 
harshly  combatted,  but  rather  by  genial  sympathy  gradually 
guided  into  the  worthier  ambitions  of  the  larger  yet  not  less 
strenuous  life  of  mature  man.  The  precise  allotment  of  hours 
to  study,  exercise,  social  relaxation,  should  be  left  to  individual 
judgment  A  large  measure  of  free  election  in  studies  must 
give  full  play  to  special  tastes  and  aptitudes. 

Above  all,  in  every  study,  quest  for  fundamental  facts,  free 
discussion,  open-mindedness  to  any  phase  of  truth,  even  lasting 
diversity  of  view,  should  be  effectively  welcomed.  Neither  instruc- 
tor nor  textbook  should  be  accorded  the  slightest  reverence,  save 
as  they  point  out  unmistakably  the  actual  foundations  of  positive 
knowledge  or  the  best  available  means  of  approach  to  the  sour- 
ces. The  spirit  of  the  quest  should  be  made  more  important 
than  any  definite  facts  ascertained. 

V 

MATERIAL    NEEDS 

Compared  with  the  human  element,  all  material  equipment  is 
but  a  minor  accident  The  ideal  relation  of  professor  and  stu- 
dent was  perhaps  best  attained  when  the  aging  Plato  and  youth- 
ful Aristotle  talked  as  they  walked  together  under  the  shadowy 
olives  of  the  Academia.     So  the  typical  college  has  been  de- 


pieted,  with  definite  American  local  color,  as  "Mark  Hopkins 
at  one  end  of  a  logf  Jimmie  Garfield  at  the  other."  The  elder 
scholar's  mind  still  enriches  and  stimulates  itself,  while  it  kind- 
les the  torch  of  youth.  In  that  miracle  lies  always  the  essence 
of  the  "higher  education," 

Yet  even  as  the  church,  especially  in  our  climate,  needs  a 
house  made  with  hands,  as  the  pastor  demands  of  his  flock  a 
viaticum  for  creature  comforts,  as  the  ecclesiastical  finances  tax 
the  energies  of  a  treasurer,  so,  "We  are  also  his  children  :"  the 
teacher,  too,  must  have  bread  to  eat,  though  he,  like  his 
clerical  kinsman,  claims  to  live  not  alone,  nor  chiefly,  by  bread. 

In  the  equipment  of  a  living  college,  a  good  library  of  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  should  head  the  list 
Four  laboratories,  each  a  mighty  engine  in  a  master's  hand,  are 
requisite  for  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  physiological  psy- 
chology. The  classical  Romance  and  Germanic  languages,  at 
least,  being  vitally  related  to  our  own  speech,  must  be  repre- 
sented, by  four  or  more  men,  each  surrounded  by, — not  buried 
under — manuscripts,  books,  facsimiles,  and  artistic  illustration. 
Larger  yet  is  his  task  who  reveals,  by  precept  and  example,  the 
living  possibilities  of  English  expression,  or  interprets  with  critical 
sympathy  the  masterpieces  of  our  own  literature.  Historical 
and  political  science  demand  at  least  two  well-equipped  philoso- 
phers, Ethics  will  doubtless  claim  an  especial  exemplar.  Musi- 
cal science,  the  history  of  the  plastic  arts,  athletics  and  gymnas- 
tic^ can  hardly  go  unrepresented 

Altogether,  fifteen  men,  of  liberal,  divergent,  yet  not  too  nar- 
row culture,  bred  as  a  rule  in  the  university  life  of  more  than 
one  land,  arc  an  irreducible  minimum  for  an  ideally  efficient  col- 
lege of  even  three  to  four  hundred  students,  That  the  living 
wage  of  such  teachers,  and  of  nearly  as  many  junior  assistants, 
with  necessary  buildings  and  equipment,  or  even  maintenance, 
could  ever  be  evolved  out  of  tuition  fees,  is  merely  ludicrous* 
Not  the  creation  of  monumental  buildings,  but  the  adequate 
provision  of  endowment  for  respectable  salaries,  is  the  one  tiling 
absolutely  requisite  before  the  college  can  be  spoken  of  as  foun- 
ded at  all.  The  academic  atmosphere  is  simply  die  life  of  such 
men*  among  their  loyal  pupils. 
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VI 

THE  OLDER   AMERICAN    COLLEGE 

Until  very  recently,  colleges  existed  only  for  men.  In  origin 
they  were  monastic,  thus  beginning  in  close  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  church,  with  which  culture  is  yet  to  be  fully  and  openly 
reunited.  In  England  the  requirement  of  celibacy  for  the 
graduate  fellows,  as  well  as  for  the  students,  the  obligation  for 
the  instructor  first  to  have  taken  priestly  orders,  disappeared 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  intended  only  to 
train  a  pious,  orthodox  clergy,  and,  if  possible,  to  evangelize  the 
Indian  youth :  yet  liberal  culture  early  began  to  leak  in.  They 
were  right  in  assuming  that  religion  and  culture  are  one :  but 
their  conception  of  religion  was  too  narrow,  though  noble.  Nor 
have  we  yet  wholly  escaped  the  cramping  shell  of  mediaevalism. 

In  the  New  England  college  of  our  own  youthtime,  the  last 
vestige  of  the  monastic  tradition  survived,  possibly,  in  the  feel- 
ing that  the  academic  community  was  exempt  and  cut  off  from 
the  social  or  even  political  powers  of  outer  Philistia.  That  fond 
delusion  also  is  doubtless  fast  dissolving  or  already  vanished. 
The  din  of  the  outside  world,  the  pressure  of  commercialism,  the 
very  struggle  for  existence,  seems  every  year  closer,  more  insis- 
tent and  pervasive.  Yet  a  certain  seclusion,  an  absorption  in 
the  especial  interests  of  youth,  a  strong  sense  of  efficient  com- 
radeship, will  always  be  essential.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that 
the  college  seems  to  require  an  atmosphere,  almost  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  of  its  own. 

Those  New  England  colleges  just  referred  to  were  set  in  vil- 
lages like  Williamstown,  Amherst,  Brunswick,  often  so  small 
that  the  college  necessarily  dominated  nearly  all  social  life. 
Even  New  Haven  and  Cambridge  were  but  bigger  villages. 
Harvard,  to  be  sure,  was  within  three  miles  of  Boston,  but  it 
was  three  miles  by  lumbering  stagecoach  or  horsecar :  and  even 
in  Boston,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Ralph  Emerson  drove  his 
mother's  cows  home  across  the  common. 

The  steady  merging  of  the  college  in  the  general  fife  of  our 
people  is  not,  however,  chiefly  due  to  the  swift  growth  of  cities, 
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to  telegraph  and  trolley,  newspapers  and  magazines.  Larger  and 
mightier  than  these  is  the  quickened  consciousness  of  mankind's 
needs  and  claims,  the  pressure  of  the  merciless  yet  beneficent 
law  that  nothing  can  permanently  prosper,  nor  even  long  endure, 
which  fails  to  justify  itself  by  service.  The  race  itself  has  awak- 
ened from  the  dreamery  of  leisurely  childhood  to  the  serious  life 
of  mature  man. 

There  are  thoughtful  observers  who  are  already  convinced 
that  the  small  or  independent  college  is  doomed.  It  is  true, 
that  on  its  purely  scholastic  side  it  is  already  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  university,  to  which  its  best  graduates  are  largely 
drawn.  Between  the  mere  local  fitting  school,  private  or  public, 
and  the  score  or  two  of  large  endowed  universities,  the  college 
is  in  some  danger  of  being  crushed  out  like  the  small  indepen- 
dent tradesmen  and  master  mechanics  of  our  youth.  But  cer- 
tainly the  men,  now  past  middle  age,  to  whom  the  friendships, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
old  college  were  the  very  sources  of  true  manly  life,  will  be  re- 
luctant to  believe  that  here  also  centralization  is  to  be  inevitable 
and  resistless.  Surely  for  many  another  decade,  at  least,  each 
tier  of  counties,  possibly  each  city  community  of  a  hundred 
thousand  families,  can  easily  support  and  protect  the  local 
college. 

VII 

CITY    AND    COUNTRY 

Ours  is  today  chiefly  a  people  of  noisy  cities.  The  dreamer 
sees,  indeed,  a  happier  time,  when  the  tallest  skyscrapers  of 
Manhattan  shall  topple  before  the  challenging  trumpets  of  a 
more  humane  civilization.  Ill  fares  the  folk,  to  myriad  ills  a 
prey,  whose  hundred  thousand  families  live,  or  whose  half  a 
million  workers  ply  their  daily  tasks,  within  the  limits  of  one  up- 
roarious square  mile.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  sunshine,  grass, 
and  flowers.  There  is  a  half-acre  available  somewhere  for  every 
American  family.  To  what  end  are  pneumatic  tubes,  long  dis- 
tance telephones,  electric  trains,  and  other  annihilators  of  space 
perfected,  if  it  be  not  to  give  us  all  free  elbow  room  and  free 
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breath,  the  right  to  look  out  of  our  own  front,  side  and  back 
windows,  to  hoe  our  own  garden-patch,  to  greet  our  guest  on 
our  own  door-stone?  Man  springs  from  earth,  and  aspires  to 
heaven :  neither  vista  should  be  unfamiliar  to  his  weary  eyes. 

Meantime  the  city  is  here,  and  will  long  continue.  Can  the 
college  be  transplanted  into  it  and  thrive?  The  serener  Aca- 
demic influences  are  most  needed  precisely  here  in  Babel :  and 
here,  also,  much  of  the  requisite  material  is  already  accumulated. 
Thanks  to  Franklin,  and  Ticknor,  and  Carnegie,  the  great  libra- 
ries are  already  with  us.  Art  museums  are  not  inaccessible. 
Drama,  opera,  concert  music,  are  at  hand,  though  not  yet  made 
as  inexpensive  as  the  popular  need  requires.  These  may  light- 
en perceptibly  the  task  of  creating  the  city  college. 

Dormitories,  proctors,  a  special  system  of  restraint  for  youth- 
ful lawlessness,  will  hardly  be  needed.  They  are  at  best  but 
temporary  substitutes  for  daily  parental  oversight  in  the  home. 
Some  substantial  requirements,  however,  yet  remain. 

First,  the  location  and  permanent  abode.  This  must  be  se- 
questered from  the  jingling  of  bells,  the  shrieking  of  whistles, 
the  roar  of  trains.  Perhaps  the  innermost  dells  of  the  largest 
parks  would  not  fully  meet  that  need.  Yet  in  laboratory  work, 
of  any  delicacy, — above  all  in  that  most  sensitive  laboratory, 
the  brain, — quiet  is  indispensable  to  accurate  results.  Besides 
laboratories,  library,  and  lecture  halls,  each  instructor  needs  his 
own  classroom  of  moderate  size,  where  he  may  have  his  books 
and  pictures  about  him,  and  meet  students  at  any  moment  for 
personal  consultation.  The  best  teaching  is  often  in  casual  sug- 
gestion or  unanswered  question.  To  add  a  homelike  element  and 
refining  social  influence,  each  head  of  department  should  live 
close  at  hand  in  a  detached  house.  The  implication  that  the 
ideal  professor  will  usually  be  a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  father, 
can  be  defended  at  length  if  need  be.  Such  a  communal  home 
ought  to  have  an  architectural  unity  and  beauty,  a  character 
of  its  own,  such  as  charms  the  appeciative  vistor  in  the  older 
colleges  of  Oxford :  but  certainly  no  wall  or  gate  should  con- 
front any  who  wish  to  pass  in  or  out 
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VIII 

SEGREGATION    VS.    CO-EDUCATION 

Will  the  city  college  be  co-educational?  It  would  of  course 
be  possible  to  create  for  the  two  sexes  twin  institutions,  having 
in  common  perhaps  only  the  chief  library.  Masterly  instructors, 
however,  never  appear  duplicated,  nor  can  their  energies  be  dis- 
sipated without  grievous  waste.  Providential  inclusion  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  one  family  is  generally  felt  to  be  beneficent  in 
ways  not  at  all  inscrutable.  It  is  said  that  no  college  for  men 
only  has  been  endowed  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  since 
the  civil  war.  Every  state  university  of  the  West,  such  great 
private  foundations  as  DePauw  and  Oberlin,  and  the  far  more 
opulent  recent  creations  at  Palo  Alto  and  in  Chicago,  have  also 
followed  nature's  footsteps  in  this  direction,  utilizing  the  helpful 
power  of  each  sex  over  the  other.  Few  instructors  who  have 
felt  that  subtle  influence  enlivening  their  classrooms  will  ever 
thereafter  choose  to  deal  with  restless,  incredulous,  independent 
boys,  or  docile,  conscientious  girls,  alone.  We  cannot  and 
would  not  segregate  them  elsewhere.  In  the  one  place  where 
the  triple  security  of  publicity,  chaperonage,  and  abundant  men- 
tal employment  is  afforded,  it  is  supremely  illogical  to  divide 
their  energies — and  ours. 

However,  under  social  conditions  so  free  as  the  present,  this 
is  a  minor  question,  one  of  degree  and  not  of  absolute  diversity 
in  opinion.  No  one  really  wishes  to  separate  youths  and 
maids  in  any  conventual  spirit :  and  all  realize  that  they  can 
never  be  taught  or  treated  exactly  alike. 

IX 

THE   COLLEGE   STUDENT 

It  is  important  that  the  students  be  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
society :  if  the  existence  of  social  lines  already  in  America  is  to 
be  conceded  at  all.  One  of  the  lessons  best  learned  in  college  is, 
that  those  not  born  into  our  "set"  often  prove  to  be  our  most 
generous   rivals,   congenial  comrades,   helpful  lifelong   friends. 
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Honest  wealth  and  honest  poverty  should  be  early  aided  to  un- 
derstand and  respect  each  other. 

Since  the  poorest  families  will  often  produce  most  promising 
children,  and  can  make  for  them  no  further  sacrifice  beyond  the 
yearlong  loss  of  their  earnings,  the  college  must  have  a  large 
proportion  of  free  scholarships,  or  even  more  liberal  money 
prizes.  The  competition  for  these  honors  should  be  open  to  all, 
under  conditions  that  absolutely  cut  off  even  the  suspicion  of 
favoritism.  Any  attempt  to  limit  them  to  such  as  "need  assis- 
tance" makes  a  galling  charity  of  what  should  be  a  merited  dis- 
tinction. The  list  should  be  an  honor  roll,  on  which  every  student 
would  wish  to  see  his  own  name.  Of  course,  those  who  have 
no  need  of  the  money  may  return  it,  or  decline  to  draw  it :  but 
this  must  be  a  private  matter,  absolutely  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral academic  public.  Any  other  treatment  will  tend  to  drive 
away  the  very  persons  most  desired,  highspirited  youths,  sensi- 
tively conscious  of  lofty  ambition  and  capacity.  Indeed,  every 
college  student  may  well  feel  that  he  owes  a  debt  to  alma  mater 
in  money  as  in  other  forms,  since  his  tuition  fees  by  no  means 
cover  his  proportionate  share  in  the  full  cost  of  instruction. 
This  debt  he  may  repay  in  after  years,  either  directly  or  by  so- 
cial efficiency  of  any  kind. 

The  ethical  standard  should  easily  be  held  notably  higher  in 
the  academic  microcosm  than  it  actually  is  in  the  world  outside, 
because  these  youths,  carefully  selected,  released  from  mechani- 
cal or  mercantile  labor,  arc  devoting  some  of  their  best  years  to 
the  development  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  While  friendly  surveil- 
lance should  be  constant,  and  affectionate  admonition  as  fre- 
quent as  need  be,  there  should  usually  be  only  one  penalty  for 
those  who  fail  to  descry  and  pursue  the  ideals  of  college  life: 
viz.,  prolonged  or  permanent  relegation  to  the  wide  world  out- 
side. Every  student's  face,  name,  and  general  reputation  should 
be  well-known  to  each  instructor.  A  teacher  who  does  not 
make  the  characters  of  his  students  an  object  of  constant  alert 
and  eager  study  has  missed  his  vocation,  if  he  have  any.  Mis- 
takes will  be  made  in  the  selection  of  every  class.  Each  year 
some  students  will  be  irresistibly  and  wisely  diverted  to  other 
employments:  and  others  will  more  or  less  plainly  reveal  that 
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they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  intellectual  growth.  Such 
delicate  problems  can  never  be  rightly  solved  by  mere  tabulated 
records,  but  only  by  expert,  sympathetic,  and  intimate  study  of 
character. 

X 

THE   COLLEGE    INSTRUCTOR 

The  best  of  teaching  is  an  inspiring  example.  Hence  the 
very  life  of  a  college  is  in  its  faculty.  The  ideal  instructor  must 
be  a  man  of  abundant  experience  and  settled  character,  cultiva- 
ted mind  and  imagination,  civic  courage,  socially  serviceable, 
who  writes,  speaks,  converses  with  ease,  force,  and  grace.  He 
must  keep  himself  in  alert  sympathy  with  all  the  largest  phases 
of  human  effort  and  progress.  He  must  understand  the  local 
community,  and  adapt  himself  to  it  He  must  be  a  teacher 
born,  one  who  instinctively  devotes  all  he  has  and  is  to  the  less 
mature  natures  about  him. 

Yet  he  must  himself  still  be  an  unsated,  aspiring,  persistent 
student:  and  this  for  several  reasons.  The  importance  of  his 
example  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  But  also,  the  intellectual 
life,  like  the  physical,  never  stands  still.  Stagnation  is  death. 
He  who  no  longer  grows  is  already  decaying.  Further- 
more, no  realm  of  study  remains  a  single  year  unaltered.  Any 
man  who  neglects  the  books  and  essays  of  the  most  progressive 
investigators  in  his  department  is  an  old  fogy  at  forty.  Better, 
almost,  not  be  taught  at  all,  than  crammed  with  exploded  hypo- 
theses of  the  last  generation. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  indespensable  type  of  man  more  difficult 
to  mold  and  preserve  under  existing  conditions  than  the  ideal 
college  professor.  Either  university  specialist  or  scholastic  drill- 
master  is  a  far  less  complex  creation.  He  must  be  in  close 
sympathetic  touch  with  scores  of  active,  diverging  young  natures, 
yet  he  must  not  train  them  into  uniformity,  nor  yet  merely  urge 
them  toward  his  own  favorite  pursuits.  He  must  even  have 
some  scholarly  conception  of  the  work  undertaken  by  each  and 
every  colleague,  with  whom  he  meets  in  the  familiar  atmosphere 
of  the  faculty  room,  at  least     He  must  keep  up  his  old  relations 
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with  the  narrower  specialists  of  the  great  universities  who,  with 
larger  leisure  and  better  equipment  than  his,  are  ceaselessly 
pushing  the  border-lines  of  science  farther  and  farther  out  into 
the  twilight  Nay  he  must  himself  still  do  some  creditable  spe- 
cial work,  lest  he  become  a  mere  uncritical  retailer  of  other 
men's  knowledge.  Never  can  he  tie  himself  to  a  textbook.  In 
short,  he  should  be  a  philosopher,  an  apostle  of  culture,  an  ideal 
man. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  such  men,  broad  but  not  superficial,  too  cul- 
tivated to  be  intolerant,  eagerly  teaching  and  as  eagerly  learn- 
ing, if  they  be  cut  loose  from  dwarfing  worry  as  to  the  physical 
needs  of  their  immediate  family,  and  are  left  free  to  develop 
fully  in  their  natural  activities,  will  make  a  college  anywhere. 
Appreciative  students  will  not  be  lacking,  and  in  truth,  eager 
immaturity  is  much  the  same,  all  the  world  over.  Though  not 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture,  mechanical  labor,  or  commerce, 
such  men,  in  college  or  university,  are  remote  from  active  life 
only  as  the  general's  staff  on  the  commanding  outlook  are  re- 
moved from  the  melee,- — to  supply  a  larger  and  more  vital  need. 


XI 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   THE   COLLEGE 

The  college,  like  the  church,  whether  public  or  private,  will 
have  some  form  of  incorporation,  and  a  board  of  trustees,  be- 
cause it  must  control  property.  But  the  life  of  the  college  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  its  lands  and  buildings,  its  mort- 
gages, stocks,  and  bonds.  Even  of  the  trustees,  the  majority 
should  be  men  of  wide  culture  as  well  as  large  ideas,  because 
the  mere  business  man  cannot  understand  the  academic  life 
which  he  has  never  shared.  The  essential  function  of  the  trus- 
tees is  financial  oversight  The  president  of  the  faculty  natur- 
ally has  a  place  and  voice  in  their  councils,  not  as  one  of  them 
but  as  a  scholar  who  is  the  chosen  representative  of  scholars. 

The  president  is  not  likely  to  be  called  to  be  a  pioneer  or  re- 
volutionist in  education.  So  long  as  it  exists  at  all,  the  college 
is  the  middle  link  in  the  chain,  less  agitated  than  the  lower 
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schools  or  the  university  work  beyond  Such  names  as  Eliot 
and  Maxwell  illustrate  the  general  truth,  that  the  university 
president  or  the  school  superintendent  is  the  natural  leader  of 
reform,  though  of  course  every  true  college  man  is  at  least  an 
intelligent  critic,  to  whom  journalism,  the  magazine,  general  lit- 
erature, are  open  fields. 

While  the  trustees  arc  usually  the  formal  electors,  each  head 
of  department  should  realty  be  the  chief  influence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  own  assistants*  When  an  eminent  scholar  is  called 
from  elsewhere  to  fill  at  once  a  professorial  chair,  a  cordial  and 
practically  unanimous  invitation  and  welcome  from  his  future 
colleagues  should  be  essential:  for  a  certain  social  solidarity  is 
almost  as  helpful  in  a  collegiate  senate  as  in  a  regimental  officers' 
mess.  So  in  the  rare  event,  that  the  enforced  retirement  of  a 
veteran  instructor  becomes  a  painful  but  urgent  necessity,  the 
evidence  on  which  action  is  to  be  based  should  be  submitted  to 
a  jury  composed  in  large  part  of  his  colleagues.  The  tenure  of 
junior  assistants  is  naturally  less  secure,  and  indeed  their  appoint- 
ments arc  for  relatively  brief  terms:  but  the  career  of  a  profes- 
sor, as  of  a  judge,  is  felt  to  be  largely  dependent  on  security  and 
pennanenee.  He  is  a  regular  officer  in  active  militant  service, 
to  whom  discharge  or  degradation  is  infinitely  worse  than  death. 
These  personal  questions,  then,  arc  not  properly,  nor  mainly, 
presidential  functions.  Indeed  no  one  man  is  ever  best  fitted 
to  decide  them  alone. 

If  die  college,  again,  has  rashly  begun  its  activity  without  tol- 
erably adequate  endowment,  the  president,  and  indeed  all  con- 
cerned, may  for  a  time  be  forced  into  the  undignified  and  un- 
congenial task  of  peripatetic  begging.  It  is  precisely  on  this 
side  that  the  freedom,  the  vitality,  the  moral  elevation  of  a  col- 
lege is  most  endangered  The  importuned  millionaire  may  well 
fancy  himself  in  a  superior,  not  to  say  a  masterful,  position.  But 
even  if  any  academic  crisis  does  require  the  activity  of  the  syco- 
phant or  the  lobbyist,  surely  he  need  not  aspire  to  the  highest 
feat- 
There  still  remains  abundant  need  for  a  strong  and  wise  exc- 
tve.     First,  he  is  the  natural  link  between  the  faculty,  over 

which  he  presides,  and  the  trustees.     Hence  though  voting  in 
sS 
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neither  body,  he  will  be  the  strongest  individual  force  in  each, 
influencing  largely  both  the  financial  and  the  educational  policy, 
without  actually  dictating  either.  He  will  be  still  a  teacher,  too 
much  identified  with  his  profession  to  escape  it,  any  more  than 
would,  or  could,  a  surgeon  raised  to  the  headship  of  a  hospital, 
or  a  preacher  when  doubly  consecrated  as  a  bishop.  Not  mere- 
ly in  the  academic  community  but  in  the  world  outside,  his 
written  or  spoken  word  will  be  heard,  at  every  crisis,  in  the  fa- 
miliar tone  of  natural  leadership.  And  one  large  inner  duty  he 
certainly  cannot  delegate :  to  be  at  the  call  of  every  student  and 
instructor  as  a  sympathetic  confidant,  a  steadfast  friend,  if  need 
be  a  judicious  advocate  as  well  as  critic. 

Whence  will  such  a  man  of  destiny  arise,  and  who  will  recog- 
nize him  most  promptly  and  unerringly?  Clearly,  he  should  be 
elected  by  the  faculty,  either  from  their  own  number  or  outside 
it,  the  choice  being  subject  to  ratification  by  the  trustees,  per- 
haps also  by  another  advisory  body  representing  the  watchful 
and  loyal  alumni.  Like  all  executive  officers  in  free  communi- 
ties, he  will  ordinarily  serve  for  a  definite  term,  perhaps  five 
years,  and  then  will  usually  be  eager  to  return  to  more  conge- 
nial duties  as  a  teacher,  to  a  more  fruitful  leisure  for  study  and 
constructive  work.  Still,  there  are  men,  even  among  scholars, 
who  develop  an  especial  and  precious  genius  for  administration, 
and  there  are  critical  conditions  which  may  demand  a  prolonged 
sacrifice  of  the  more  purely  scholastic  career. 

Why  the  American  college,  or  faculty,  has  usually  had  im- 
posed upon  it,  from  without,  an  autocrat,  who  is  too  often 
neither  teacher  or  scholar,  is  too  difficult  a  problem  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion —  or  indeed  for  the  present  writer.  The  equally 
familiar  fact,  that  this  same  autocrat  is  the  only  person,  as  a  rule, 
who  has  either  real  security  of  tenure  or  a  living  salary,  lies  yet 
farther  afield.  But  it  is  surely  self-evident,  that  of  all  human 
organizations  a  peaceful  Anglo-Saxon  community  of  liberal 
scholars  has  the  least  need  of  anything  resembling  a  dictator. 
Indeed  even  that  word  maligns  the  Romans,  at  least  of  republi- 
can days :  for  their  dictator,  named  by  the  senate  in  time  of  dir- 
est need,  held  power  for  six  months  at  most, — and  then,  resign- 
ing, rendered  full  account  of  his  stewardship. 
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The  president's  honorarium  should  take  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dition,— say  25%  or  50%, — to  his  professorial  salary,  in  due 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  scholarly  leisure  must  be  largely 
sacrificed,  and  also  that  he  must  to  some  extent  entertain,  as 
well  as  visit,  the  friends  of  the  college.  A  certain  democratic 
simplicity  and  approximate  equality,  however  evanescent  else- 
where, is  supremely  desirable  in  academic  life.  To  secure  a 
wonderful  moneyraiser,  a  man  of  national  fame  as  speaker  and 
writer,  or  even  a  genius  in  organization,  by  paying  him  thrice  or 
fivefold  the  income  of  his  most  intimate  associates,  has  often  at 
least  one  sinister  result :  it  raises  him,  or  drops  them,  to  a  level 
of  social  expenditure  so  diverse  as  to  put  a  heavy  bar  on  com- 
radeship. Still,  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  man  of  great  income, 
or  even  of  immense  vested  wealth,  to  hold,  on  a  proper  footing, 
his  place  among  his  colleagues  in  the  faculty.  Both  he  and  they, 
surely,  can  practice  what  has  already  been  mentioned  among 
the  chief  lessons  the  students  should  learn.  He  must  be,  how- 
ever, a  high-hearted  Christian  gentleman ;  or,  what  is  perhaps 
another  name  for  much  the  same  thing,  a  social  democrat 

XII 

THE    ESSENTIAL    DIFFICULTY 

We  approach,  finally,  a  topic  which,  precisely  because  it  is 
the  burning  and  vital  one,  must  be  treated  with  absolute  frank- 
ness. The  true  difficulty  is  a  social  question.  Twenty-five  or 
fifty  acres  of  suitable  land  can  be  found  in  or  near  any  great 
city.  One  million  dollars  should  suffice  for  buildings.  Two  or 
three  more  would  endow  the  professorships,  and  also  the  assist- 
ants' positions,  for  the  present,  though  the  rate  of  interest  is 
steadily  falling  and  the  cost  of  living  rises  even  more  rapidly,  so 
that  posterity  may  have  to  supplement  foundations  that  now 
seem  liberaL  Students'  tuition-fees,  whether  paid  by  them- 
selves, by  private  benefactors,  or  out  of  public  funds,  should 
easily  cover  the  operating  expenses.  The  state  universities  of 
the  West  have  shown,  also,  that  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  in- 
stitution, if  successful,  may  hope  for  large  gifts  from  graduates 
and  others.     Even  the  broadminded  scholars  themselves,  men 
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of  world-wide  culture,  with  the  genius  for  teaching,  may  be 
found,  though  not  in  endless  abundance,  nor  by  all  who  might 
start  upon  their  trail  But: — will  they  and  their  work  receive 
due  welcome? 

The  true-hearted  scholar  will  certainly  not  accept  mere  wealth 
as  a  badge  of  mastery  or  superiority.  He  will  neither  envy 
those  who  dwell  in  palaces,  give  costly  banquets,  or  otherwise 
display  the  pride  of  successful  moneygetting,  nor  will  he  ever 
cringe  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  traders  or  speculators.  These 
chose  after  their  desires.  His  heart  also  is  where  his  treasure 
lies.  Even  when  mediocre  police  judges,  or  preachers  of  merely 
local  fame,  are  valued  at  four  or  five  times  the  price  set  on  his 
own  services, — though  it  was  not  thus  in  Puritania  of  old,  he 
will  smile  not  too  grimly  at  that  also,  and  demand  for  the  col- 
lege library  the  books  he  can  no  longer  set  on  his  own  shelves. 
His  modest  competence  must  be  secure,  his  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  political  action  and  social  usefulness,  unquestioned. 

The  trustees,  once  again,  should  be  mainly  men  of  liberal 
education  as  well  as  liberal  ideas,  because  such  men  best  under- 
stand, that  the  scholar's  consecration,  like  that  of  the  true  priest, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  poverty  of  the  lazy  tramp  or  of 
the  incompetent  mechanic :  that,  if  he  is  left  unplaced  in  the 
race  for  millions,  it  is  often  solely  because,  like  the  elder  Agassiz, 
he  was  "too  busy"  with  more  important  matters  "to  make 
money." 

The  plane  of  living  in  those  Puritanic  villages  was  low  and 
comparatively  uniform  for  all.  There  was  little  to  sate  sensuous 
or  aesthetic  cravings.  Though  the  imagination  languished,  the 
life  of  the  spirit  was  perhaps  all  the  stronger  for  those  privations. 
Only  a  few  of  the  elder  scholars  really  were,  like  Whitney  in 
philology  or  Peirce  in  mathemetics,  men  of  international  fame. 
But  the  love  and  honor  lavished  on  "Pa"  Tyler  of  Amherst, 
and  hundreds  like  him,  was  more  than  earned  by  character,  by 
devotion,  by  good  works  unceasing. 

We  in  our  day  and  generation  crave  little  more.  Among  our 
students  we  cannot  be  truly  efficient  without  that  same  meed  of 
love  and  whole-hearted  respect  If  the  parents  disdain  the 
works  of  the  scholar,  and  proclaim  that  he  lives  by  them  be- 
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cause  he  lacks  the  energy  and  capacity  to  share  the  larger  in- 
come of  tradesmen  and  promoters,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make 
the  children  think  otherwise.  In  the  long  run  a  people  must 
live  or  perish  by  its  ideals.  It  cannot  have  a  much  better  spirit- 
ual life,  a  much  nobler  posterity,  than  it  deserves. 

To  the  query  raised  in  our  title  no  direct  answer  has  been 
given.  Each  great  city  community  must  make  its  own  response: 
and  indeed,  ideals  are  necessarily  set  too  high  to  be  immediately 
and  completely  attained. 

Certainly,  the  present  conditions  in  America,  and  especially  in 
the  great  cities,  give  ground  at  best  for  hope,  not  for  full  confi- 
dence. Material  prosperity,  physical  energy,  potential  leisure 
for  the  higher  life,  we  have  in  large  measure  already :  but  few 
indeed  have  learned  the  lesson  of  relative  values.  When  the 
son  of  a  millionaire  banker,  for  instance,  devotes  his  life  to  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  plastic  arts,  it  is  hardly  even  an  example, 
but  rather  an  isolated  marvel.  Far  oftener  does  the  master  of 
newly-won  wealth  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  haughty  nobles 
of  imperial  Rome,  supposing  that  he  can  own  the  genius  whose 
products  he  admires.  Too  often  the  corporation  lawyer,  the 
petted  clergyman,  even  the  family  physician,  is  tempted  to  gild 
his  chains  with  the  price  of  his  manly  freedom.  Certainly,  as 
long  as  that  rarest  and  most  happily  gifted  among  the  sons  of 
men,  the  great  artist,  the  creator  of  beauty,  is  not  yet  hailed, 
when  he  appears,  with  reverent  gratitude,  but  must  too  often 
choose  between  patronage  and  poverty, — so  long,  the  mere 
scholar,  who  would  but  essay  to  reveal  and  interpret  what  he  is 
powerless  to  create,  may  hardly  dare  repine  if  he  too  should  fail 
of  his  birthright 

A  college  consists  essential  of  faculty  and  students :  of  mature 
and  youthful  workers,  all  with  equal  eagerness  seeking  truth,  for 
its  own  sake,  in  the  deathless  spirit  of  philosophy,  but  acquiring 
the  chief  profit  in  self-development  amid  helpful  comradeship. 
Out  of  such  colleges,  and  from  the  universities  that  supply  in 
even  larger  measure  the  same  atmosphere,  the  farsighted  leaders 
of  humanity  will  most  frequently  spring. 
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Such  an  institution  can  at  least  do  something  to  remind  the 
youth  of  the  city  that  the  problem  of  life  is  not  finally  solved  by 
the  accumulation  of  a  million  or  even  a  billion  of  dollars.  If  a 
watch-word  in  a  single  sentence  be  desired,  it  might  be  Cicero's: 
"All  studies  that  contribute  to  humane  culture  are  united  by 
a  common  bond,"  or  Socrates's:  "We  account  it  the  chief 
gain  that  we  grow  helpful  one  to  another."  Farther  than  either, 
perhaps,  reechoes  the  prophecy  of  Emerson's  winged  word:  "To 
give  all  men  access  to  the  master-pieces  of  art  and  nature  is  the 
problem  of  civilization." 

William  Cranston  Lawton 


THE  POETRY  OF  MR.  LAURENCE  BINYON 


If  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  were  a  painter  he  could  not  be  more 
concerned  with  the  color  and  form  of  things.  His  most  distinc- 
tive poems  are  renderings  of  things  seen — M London  Visions'* 
and  Oriental  pageants.  The  H London  Visions"  are  renderings  of 
the  picturesqucness  of  London,  some  done  with  the  artist's  eyes 
wide  open,  others  when  he  is  in  half-dream;  the  Oriental  pa- 
geants have  taken  color  and  shape  before  him  as  he  has  read  and 
brooded  of  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  life  of  old  time  in 
Magna  Graeca  and  Syria  and  Persia,  A  man  living  in  London, 
even  if  he  be  a  poet,  cannot  escape  present-day  problems  and 
Mr.  Binyon  has  deterrmnately  chosen  to  write  often  of  London 
of  to-day*  A  fourth  of  all  his  poems,  a  half  of  those  of  his 
maturity,  are  of  London ;  but  it  is  not  London  that  fills  his 
highest  happiest  dreams.  These  are  of  English  seashore,  of 
Montenegrin  mountain,  of  Syrian  deserts,  of  pageants  in  Antioch 
and  Carmanian  vales,  of  Arthurian  romance. 

From  his  first  poems  of  M  Primavera1'  in  1890  Mr,  Binyon  has 
been  picturing  landscape  and  ceremonials  of  splendid  life,  either 
for  themselves  or  as  symbols  to  interpret  his  own  moods, 
Whatever  else  they  contain  the  succeeding  collections  of  his 
verse  contain  many  descriptions*  He  has  published  seven  vol- 
umes/ but  they  are  very  slim  volumes,  containing  in  all  some  1 50 
poems.  These  poems  are  written  in  many  manners,  though 
com  tern  ptativc  lyrical  and  descriptive  lyrical  are  his  more  usual 
modes.  His  narratives  are  generally  told  by  a  succession  of 
pictures.  When  Mr.  Binyon  attempts  the  song-lyric,  where  de- 
scription is  less  possible,  he  is  uniformly  less  fortunate  than  in 
descriptive  and  contemplative  verse.  It  is  natural  that  a  man 
of  his  temperament  writing  on  the  subjects  he  chooses  should 
prefer  the  graver  verse-forms,  blank  verse,  the  ode,  and  slow- 
paced  rhymed  pentameters.  Writing  of  Mr,  Robert  Bridges' 
poetry,  Mr.  Binyon  has  expressed  his  admiration  for  "that  struc- 
tural beauty/*  that  "wholeness  of  good  tissue  which  is  the  pith 


1 A  new  volume,  *'  Penthetilea,"  appeared  this  spring,  *ince  the  writing  of 
Oris  article-  I 
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of  all  enduring  art"  He  would  have  art  "proud,  serene,  and 
perfect"  Mr.  Binyon' s  own  best  poems  are  "proud"  and 
"serene,"  "with  structural  beauty,"  but  not,  as  he  has  written, 
built  of  pale  words.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Binyon,  who 
owns  in  his  essay  on  Keats  how  much  he  loves  richness  of  color 
and  harmony  of  form,  and  who  reading  his  own  verse  must  see 
its  pageantry,  can  write 

Pale  are  the  words  I  built  for  my  delight 

To  house  in;  pale  as  the  chill  mist  that  holds 

An  ardent  morn.    My  fire  to  others'  sight 

But  dimly  burns  through  the  frail  speech  it  moulds ; 

I  cast  but  shadows  from  my  inward  light. 

This,  when  even  the  very  shadows  he  writes  of  are  purple,  when 
his  fire,  though  it  burns  dimly,  burns  dimly  only  because  of  the 
richness  of  the  sacred  glass  through  which  we  watch  it  glow ; 
when  there  is  no  paleness  in  his  poetry,  no  morning  light,  but 
the  waning  splendor  of  a  spent  sun  in  the  afterglow.  How  he 
loves  the  time  between  sun-set  and  day's  end  I 

Come  let  us  forth  and  wander  the  rich,  the  murmuring  night ! 
The  sky-blue  dusk  of  summer  trembles  above  the  street 

And  how  the  night  itself! 

Liquid  gloom  quivered  with  stars  appearing  endlessly. 

What  splendor  in  the  description  of  the  dead  city  in  th^.  rock- 
bound  desert  that  Porphyrion  fled,  his  vision  peopling  it  with 
hosts  "for  mountain  battle  armed !"  What  amplitudes  of  space, 
of  "boundless  country  darkening"  in  Porphyrin's  outlook  on 
the  "great  uplands  dimly  rolled"  away  to  Antioch  and  the  sea! 
Mr.  Binyon,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  has  by  birth-right  an  in- 
terest in  "the  storied  sacred  East,"  but  it  was  of  the  landscapes 
of  home  that  he  first  wrote,  not  then  with  many  intimations  of 
his  later  power.  He  was  at  Oxford  in  these  days,  but  he  writes 
strangely  little  of  its  old  beauty,  lover  of  all  things  beautiful  that 
he  is.  Its  "spires  and  towers"  do  loom  up  over  the  willows  of 
"Cherwell  Stream,"  but  that  is  all  of  it  we  see.  In  "The  Praise 
of  Life"  and  "Porphyrion"  the  several  poems  picturing  English 
countryside  and  seashore  reveal  his  descriptive  art  at  fuller 
power.     There  is  the  quiet  joy  of  a  day  on  the  upper  Thames 
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in  "The  First  Day  of  Summer;1'  the  subject  and  sentiment  of 
"The  Oak"  recall  experiences  and  thoughts  of  happy  rambles 
in  the  New  Forest;  "May  Evening"  is  described  as  it  is  in 
every  English  farming  county.  Each  of  these  poems  is  in  its 
way  beautiful,  but  not  one  of  them  smacks  of  the  soil,  has  the 
home-thrust  of  observation  that  brings  back  to  keen  senses  the 
very  tang  of  wood  and  tillage.  Mr.  Binyon,  whatever  his  up- 
bringing, is  in  his  poetry  no  more  than  a  city  man.  Although 
there  is  little  detail,  countTy-side  and  seashore  are  present  to 
these  descriptive  poems  in  form  and  color,  but  taste  and  smell 
and  sound  are  seldom  used  to  bring  very  out-of-doors  before  us, 
A  flower  to  Mr.  Binyon  is  apt  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  or  a  sym- 
bol of  beauty,  and  nothing  more  ;  not,  too,  a  primrose  or  a  fox- 
glove whose  mention  would  make  the  definite  appeal  of  a  thing 
known  and  loved.  So  seldom  does  he  name  a  bird  that  it  is  a 
real  surprise  to  find  that  he  does  know  a  thrush  and  can  speak 
definitely  of  his  "dewy  notes.'1  I  state  his  neglect  of  the  little 
things  of  Nature  not  as  a  defect,  but  as  a  limitation.  It  is  not 
the  way  of  his  masters  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  but  of  his 
more  remote  master  Milton,  who  wrote  before  Englishmen  were 
wholly  awake  to  the  beauty  of  England*  and  of  his  chiefest 
master  Keats,  like  Milton  a  cockney  and  like  him  a  man  who 
lived  too  little  out-of-doors. 

There  is  one  poem,  however,  in  which  Mr  Binyon  makes  a 
selection  of  symbols  that  brings  the  scenes  he  paints  before  you 
in  their  utmost  beauty  and  significance.  If  each  of  the  three 
scenes  were  a  painting  you  would  fall  to  discussing  whether  the 
"atmosphere"  of  the  first  or  last  were  more  wonderful.  HThc 
Drift-Wood  Gatherers"  seems  to  me  Mr.  Binyon's  perfect  poem. 
It  U  not  the  highest  poetry  he  essays  here — sketches  of  an  old 
peasant  couple  at  their  little  tasks  by  the  Atlantic.  He  first 
presents  the  old  man  and  woman  gathering  driftwood  "along 
the  deep  shelve  of  the  abandoned  shore ;"  then  on  "their  home- 
ward path,  bordered  with  heath  and  pine,"  then  at  their  hum- 
ble meal  of  autumn  fare  while  "the  low  lamp  kindles  their  old 
cheeks."  This  cottage  life  by  the  shore  is  of  the  life  that 
Crahhc  knew,  but  what  different  scenes  he  chose  to  select  from 
how   despairing  his,  how  heartening  this  of  Mr   Binyon's! 
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"The  Driftwood  Gatherers"  is  a  poem  to  be  put  beside  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson's  "Shepherd;"  both  are  bits  from  the  heart  of 
English  peasant  life,  now  so  fast  disappearing.  It  illustrates 
how  happy  Mr.  Binyon  may  be  in  his  dicton.  Driftwood,  the 
word  itself,  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  has  every  asso- 
ciation of  romance,  but  the  picture  is  drawn  almost  realistically. 
How  well  the  homely  words  are  chosen !  The  reader's  heart 
cannot  but  warm  with  sympathy  as  he  reads  of  "heath  and 
pine,"  of  the  "happy  fire"  leaping  on  the  "swept  stones,"  of 
the  old  songs  the  woman  sings,  of  the  man's  feigned  chiding. 
There  is  an  element  of  narrative  in  "The  Driftwood  Gatherers" 
as  in  so  many  of  Mr.  Binyon's  more  successful  verses,  but  the 
story  of  an  afternoon  and  evening  in  the  life  of  an  old  couple  is 
told  by  a  succession  of  pictures.  It  is  just  such  a  poem  as  a 
painter  might  illustrate  without  distortion. 

It  would  seem  from  the  record  in  Mr.  Binyon's  verse  that  he 
has  had  deeply  happy  outings  in  Flanders,  in  Portugal,  in  Monte- 
negro and  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  his  own  England.  Monte- 
negro, of  foreign  lands,  lifts  his  heart  highest,  since  there  he 
finds  three  of  the  things  he  loves  most — pines  and  mountains 
and  free  men. 

Mr.  Binyon  has  written  of  many  sides  of  London  life,  of  many 
kinds  of  London  scenes,  generally  as  they  are  summed  up  in  a 
characteristic  picture.  Now  it  is  a  great  dray  rolling  down  the 
street,  its  giant  driver  guiding  it  triumphantly ;  now  it  is  Duse 
as  Magda ;  now  the  great  golden  dome  of  St  Paul's  looming 
above  the  smoke- wrapped  city ;  now  Salvation  Army  singers,  in 
whose  enthusiasm  the  poet  sees  the  reincarnation  of  the  de- 
lirious, spirit  that  fired  the  Dionysia's  "mad,  leafly  revels  at  the 
Wine-God's  will ;"  now  a  quiet  sunset  on  "full-flooding  Thames." 
Various  lights  illumine  these  city  scenes  Mr.  Binyon  chooses, 
but  while  dawnlight  and  full-noon  and  sunset  color  some,  Lon- 
don at  night  inspires  so  many  that  I  have  come  to  think  the 
characteristic  lights  of  the  poems  are  the  flickering  gas  of  street 
lamps. 

Miles  out  of  London  in  the  fragrant  country  fields  he  looks 
down  on  London's  "endless  fiery  maze,"  where  "night  comes 
to  few  unanxious  happy  eyes.19     As  he  writes  in  this  early  poem 
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rites  now  when  half  of  his  poems  are  "London  Visions.11 
When  he  came  to  London  to  live,  its  multitudes  had  only  this 
compensation  for  country  solitude,  that  there  were  among  them 
thousands  of  unhappy  men  whose  many  griefs  by  his  very  con- 
viction of  their  existence  might  assuage  and  appease  his  own 
bitterest  sorrow.  Eight  of  the  twelve  poems  of  the  first  series 
of  "London  Visions"  are  night  pieces;  four  of  the  ten  poems 
of  the  second  series  of  "London  Visions"  are  night  pieces; 
"The  Threshold"  is  of  twilight,  and  others  in  which  no  time  of 
day  is  mentioned  have  the  dark  setting  of  night  Of  the  night 
are  "The  Fire/'  "The  Dray,"  "Eleonora  Duse  as  Magda"  and 
"The  Supper"  in  "Porphyrion  and  other  Poems." 

Although  "The  Supper"  is  more  or  less  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
John  Davidson's  poems  of  London  most  of  Mr.  Binyon1  s  city 
verses  are  very  different  from  his,  as  they  are  different  again 
from  Robert  Buchanan's  and  Henley's,  Mr  Binyon  is  more 
intent  on  the  picture  of  his  subject,  where  Henley  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  surge  and  sound  that  accompanies  the  picture 
as  in  the  picture  itself.  Henley,  too,  is  almost  always  the  im- 
pressionist Robert  Buchanan  cares  much  less  for  making  pic- 
tures of  city  life  than  he  does  for  telling  the  life  stories  of  vic- 
tims of  that  life.  Mr.  Davidson  has  generally  a  problem  to  pro- 
pound as  well  as  a  story  to  suggest  and  a  picture  to  paint 

Vivid  and  rich  in  color  as  is  "Martha,"  splendid  as  are  the 
sunset  pictures  of  "The  Threshold,"  London  cannot  furnish 
material  for  such  pageants  as  can  the  East  Before  his  lot  was 
to  work  in  London  Mr.  Binyon  had  written  of  the  "storied 
East  afar/*  It  was  to  the  nearer  East  of  Greece,  so  familiar  to 
him  from  his  studies,  that  he  turned  for  subjects  when  he  would 
write  verse.  "Persephone"  was  his  Newdigate  prize  poem.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  "Persephone"  to  "Porphyrion;*1  the  one  is 
bat  prentice  work,  the  other,  that  of  a  master  of  verse-craftsman- 
ship.  Mr.  Binyon's  readings  in  the  Greek  authors  ordinarily 
considered  at  college  must  have  whetted  his  curiosity  to  know 
the  wonders  of  countries  farther  East,  or  more  eastern  in  modes 
of  thought  and  life  than  Greece.  His  study  of  Darnell's  water- 
colors  assuredly  deepened  this  curiosity,  It  is  not,  however, 
the  mysteries  of  the  East,  but  its  splendors  that  captivate  him. 
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He  writes  sometimes  of  these  mysteries,  but  his  vision  is  always 
as  clear  as  a  Greek's ;  no  matter  how  Oriental  the  subject,  it  is 
presented  with  Greek  precision  and  sharpness  of  life. 

"Porphyrion,"  his  most  ambitious  poem  on  an  eastern  sub- 
ject, though  it  has  for  subject  the  driving  out  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm from  a  young  Greek's  heart  by  the  apparition  of  a  beautiful 
woman  that  finally  lures  him  to  his  death,  and  though  it  is  told 
by  a  succession  of  highly  colored  pictures,  is  as  clearly  vizualized 
as  Ulysses'  return  to  Ithaca.  "Porphyrion"  is  a  blank  verse 
poem  of  about  1,500  lines,  "suggested,"  Mr.  Binyon  tells  us  in  a 
note,  "by  a  story  of  Rufinus  told  in  Historia  Monachorutn,  but 
"adapted  .  .  to  his  own  use"  and  having  "therefore  a 
quite  altered  complexion  in  the  poem."  So  on  a  passage  of 
Arrian  he  builds  "The  Bacchanal  of  Alexander,"  and  so  on 
Josephus  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  builds  his  "Herod." 

Porphyrion  after  long  wandering  finds  peace  in  death,  not  the 
peace  that  he  had  dreamt  of  in  the  desert  where  we  found  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  a  hermit,  the  peace  that  comes 
when  desire  is  put  aside  in  the  contemplation  of  Christ,  not  the 
peace  that  comes  in  some  by-way  where  a  man  may  forget  If 
it  is  not  the  peace  of  attained  desire,  as  I  think  Mr.  Binyon  in- 
tends us  to  believe,  it  is  a  sure  peace,  the  peace  of  the  half-con- 
sciousness between  life  and  death.  "Porphyrion"  may  have 
only  this  end  other  than  the  beauty  of  its  poetry — to  show 
that  ideal  beauty  is  attainable  only  by  death ;  but  it  confesses 
by  the  way  how  poor  a  substitute  is  peace  of  any  kind  for  the 
tumult  of  the  young  heart  yearning  for  joy.  If  the  doubter 
draw  from  the  poem  the  inference  that  ideal  beauty  is  after  all 
but  a  chimera,  there  is  the  compensating  inference  that  a  strug- 
gle for  the  ideal  makes  life  itself  sweeter  and  keener  in  the  liv- 
ing, gives  a  man  more  of  the  joy  of  "this  perilous  rich  world." 

There  are  many  of  Mr.  Binyon's  finest  lines  and  passages  in 
"Porphyrion."  The  "purple"  lines  show  that  he  has  profited 
by  his  study  of  Keats,  his  Homeric  similes  stand  the  inevitable 
comparison  with  Arnold's.  The  poem  reaches  its  most  gor- 
geous pageantry  in  this  passage,  which  describes  the  scene  of 
splendid  revelry  on  which  Porphyrion  wandered  in  the  first 
night  of  his  return  to  Antioch : 
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Pillars  in  lovely  parallel  sustained 
A  roof  of  shadowed  snow,  enkindled  warm 
From  torches  pedestalled  in  order  bright ; 
Amid  whose  brilliance  at  a  banquet  sat, 
Crowned  with  sweet  garlands,  revellers,  and  cups 
Lifted  in  laughing,  boisterous  pledge,  or  gazed 
Earnest  in  joy,  on  their  proud  paramours. 
Pages,  with  noiseless  tripping  feet,  had  borne 
The  feast  aside ;  and  now  the  brimming  wine 
From  frosted  flagons  blushed,  and  the  spread  board 
Showed  the  soft  cheek  of  apricot,  or  glory 
Of  orange  burning  from  a  dusk  of  leaves. 

Cloven  pomegranates,  brimmed  with  ruby  cells, 

Great  melons,  purpling  to  the  frosty  core, 

And  mountain  strawberries.    Beyond,  less  bright, 

Was  hung  mysterious  magnificence 

Of  tapestry,  where,  with  ever-moving  feet, 

A  golden  Triumph  followed ;  banners  waved 

O'er  Captive  arms,  and  slender  trumpets  blew 

To  herald  a  calm  hero  charioted. 

In  the  "Odes"  of  190 1  Mr.  Binyon  further  pursues  his  stud- 
ies in  the  pageantry  of  Oriental  life.  Five  of  the  eight  poems 
of  this  volume  are  on  eastern  subjects.  "The  Bacchanal  of 
Alexander"  is  most  impressive  of  the  five.  The  great  Macedo- 
nian's peaceful  but  triumphal  progress  through  the  Carmanian 
vale  in  Southern  Persia  is  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  when 
you  have  finished  you  have  before  you  as  clearly  as  if  you  were 
looking  upon  the  frieze  of  some  Greek  temple  the  picture  of  the 
Conqueror  throned  and  his  Seven  of  Macedon  on  "Two  massy 
ivory  cars  together  bound,"  his  soldiers  garlanded  following  him 
and  the  Carmanian  harvesters  looking  on  awed  by  the  great 
spectacle.  "Orpheus  in  Thrace"  presents  as  memorable  pa- 
geantry. 

Mr.  Binyon  writes  at  his  greatest  power  in  "The  Death  of 
Tristram,"  his  one  poem  as  yet  on  the  great  Arthurian  cycle  of 
legends.  It  is  of  the  last  lie  of  Iseult  of  the  White  Hands  and 
the  deaths  of  Iseult  of  Cornwall  and  of  Tristram  that  he  writes. 
He  is  a  bold  man  who  will  retell  any  part  of  the  story  when 
such  masters  from  Gottfried  of  Strasburg's  day  to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's have  made  poems  out  of  its  many  episodes.  Mr.  Binyon 
challenges  comparison  with  those  two  poets  I  have  mentioned, 
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with  the  noble  prose  of  Malory,  and  with  Tennyson  and  Arnold, 
to  mention  only  the  best  known  of  the  writers  that  have  cared  so 
much  for  the  great  old  tale  that  they  must  write  of  it  Mr. 
Binyon,  as  is  his  way,  uses  many  pictures  to  tell  his  story,  but 
he  essays  dialogue  to  bring  before  us  the  stormy  youth  of  the 
lovers.  If  their  recital  of  young  days  be  not  dramatically  true, 
it  is  a  brave  attempt  at  the  high  old  way  of  romance,  and  it  re- 
sults in  poetry  as  high  as  the  story's  high  passion.  In  such  an 
undertaking  there  was  every  chance  that  Mr.  Binyon  would  fall 
short  of  his  great  predecessors ;  it  is  therefore  the  highest  praise 
to  say  that  he  does  not  fall  short  It  is  likely  that  he  will  in  the 
future  write  oftener  in  verse  of  mediaeval  subjects,  for  his  prose 
reveals  him  in  deep  sympathy  with  mediaeval  times.  In  "Wes- 
tern Flanders  "  he  writes  in  prose  of  old  cities,  making  us  wish 
he  would  attempt  impressions  of  them  in  verse.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Ypres  reads  as  if  it  were  a  transcript  of  a  dream ;  a 
dream,  he  says,  the  moss-grown  city  is,  a  survival  of  mediaeval- 
ism  where  "the  hours  fall  slowly  on  unrecognizing  ears." 

The  most  considerable  poem  of  Mr.  Binyon's  latest  volume, 
its  title  poem,  "The  Death  of  Adam,"  has  its  scene  again  in  the 
East,  but  there  is  more  in  it  of  the  land  that  Milton  dreamed 
than  of  the  west  Asian  uplands.  The  poem,  a  long  narrative  in 
blank  verse,  tells  of  the  last  ten  days  in  the  life  of  Adam,  and 
how  in  these  last  days  the  few  thoughts  that  took  shape  in  his 
dimmed  mind  were  of  his  life  in  Eden  and  in  those  first  years 
after  he  was  driven  out  of  Eden.  In  presenting  to  the  world 
another  parting  with  Adam  than  that  in  which  he  passes  with 
Eve  out  of  Paradise  Lost — 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way, — 

Mr.  Binyon  has  been  even  bolder  than  in  attempting  a  new  ver- 
sion of  "Tristram  and  Iseult,"  yet  I  think  his  boldness  will  be 
forgiven  by  all  that  read  "The  Death  of  Adam,"  for  the  poem 
has  the  noble  bearing  of  its  high  ancestry. 

Problems  of  present-day  life  do  not  much  concern  Mr.  Bin- 
yon unless  they  happen  to  be  picturesque,  nor  do  religious 
questions,  nor  the  life  after  death  whose  contemplation  so  fesci- 
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nates  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Binyon  is  like  Mr.  Phillips,  however, 
in  his  lament  for  the  brevity  of  youth,  for  the  brevity  of  life,  for 
the  brevity  of  all  good  things.  Mr.  Binyon,  too,  has  a  deep  re- 
gret for  "a  girl  thafs  dead."  In  a  "Dialogue"  man  upbraids 
the  Angel  Death  that  the  girl  he  loved  was  taken  and  he  left. 
In  the  final  answer  of  the  Angel  Mr.  Binyon  lays  down  more 
definitely  than  elsewhere  a  rule  of  living.  Addressing  man,  the 
Angel  declares  man  should 

be  wise,  and,  as  the  flowers 
With  joy  fulfill  his  destined  hours, 
Live  with  unanxious  ample  breath 
And  when  at  last  he  comes  to  death, 
Compose  his  heart  and  calm  his  eye, 
And,  proud  to  have  lived,  scorn  not  to  die. 

This  was  written  in  youth,  but  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Binyon's 
later  writings,  better  informed  as  these  are  with  the  realities  of 
things,  to  contradict  this  early  creed.  Mr.  Binyon  in  many  de- 
clarations holds  that  life  is  sweet  and  well  worth  the  living.  In 
"The  Vision  of  Augustine  and  Monica,"  a  paraphrase  of  parts 
of  the  "Confessions,"  Mr.  Binyon  follows  sympathetically 
Augustine's  dream  of  "an  ampler  sphere"  where  is  "splendour 
past  access  of  Fleshly  eye,"  but  in  "The  Renewal,"  rejoicing  in 
a  May  morning  lived  to  the  uttermost  among  "sun-drunken 
pines,"  by  a  sun-flooded  sea,  he  buoyantly  declares  that  men 
should 

dedicate  no  more 
Their  travail  to  some  far  imagined  shore, 
Some  dreamed-of  goal  beyond  life's  eager  sphere, 
For  lo !  at  every  hour  the  goal  is  here. 

At  such  topmost  hours  of  life  as  were  his  this  May  morning  on 
the  sea-beach  he  holds  that 

in  his  bosom  flow 
Springs  of  all  knowledge  he  hath  need  to  know. 

The  secret  of  life  is,  then,  the  very  joy  of  living.  Living  is  strife, 
not  peace ;  like  Mr.  Meredith  and  like  Henley,  Mr.  Binyon  re- 
joices that  it  is  strife,  that  the  world, 

the  immortal  foe, 
To  truceless  war  our  weapons  challenges. 
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Sharp  be  our  swords,  trebly  our  armor  tried, 
Our  hearts  enduring  and  relentless  be, 
To  look  her  'twixt  the  eyes  as  conquering  men 
And  take  her  worst  of  wounds.    For  then,  O  then, 
If  we  can  bear  our  freedom,  we  are  free. 

Mr.  Binyon  has  written  some  fifty  sets  of  verses  that  might  be 
called  love  verse,  but  not  one  set  of  these  is  so  distinguished  as 
are  many  of  his  "London  Visions"  and  of  his  Oriental  pa- 
geants. His  contemplative  love  verse  has  more  charm  for  me 
than  his  love  lyrics.  His  lines  have  seldom  sing  or  lilt,  and 
these  are  qualities  very  necessary  to  the  lyric.  "The  Heather 
Branch,"  his  most  beautiful  contemplative  love  poem,  is  not  at 
all  passionate  and,  in  this  lack  of  passion,  typical  of  all  Mr.  Bin- 
yon's  love  verse  save  "The  Death  of  Tristram,"  which  is  nobly 
passionate.  The  appeal  of  "The  Heather  Branch"  is  through  the 
peaceful  half-sad  ecstasy  the  moonlight  has  brought  to  the  lovers. 
It  is  not  as  a  love  poet  that  Mr.  Binyon  uniformly  attains 
high  poetry,  nor  does  he  so  attain  as  a  philosophic  poet,  for  few 
of  his  twenty-odd  poems  concerned  primarily  with  the  ques- 
tions of  life  are  beautiful  More  aje  interesting,  but  these 
chiefly  because  of  their  self-revelation.  It  is  in  his  descriptive 
poems  of  English  countryside  and  seashore,  and  in  the  descrip- 
tive passages  of  his  narrative  poems  on  eastern  subjects  that  I 
find  most  beauty,  sometimes  great  beauty.  And  this  beauty  is 
chiefly  the  beauty  of  the  pictures  he  draws  so  surely  and  colors 
with  such  certain  art  There  is  beauty,  too,  in  the  artistry  of 
his  verse-making,  which  in  its  inspired  phrase  and  "thorough- 
ness of  good  tissue"  rises  above  technique,  and  leaves  no  mem- 
ory of  it,  but  only  of  sincere  art  The  excellence  of  the  preg- 
nant epigrammatic  line  is  Mr.  Binyon's.  Witness  "the  wise  dis- 
trusting faces  of  them  that  trample  truth;"  and  "As  fire  leaps 
up  a  tower  That  thought  leaps  to  his  eyes.tf  "Nature,"  he 
writes,  "punishes  the  just  unwise,  More  hardly  than  the  wise  un- 
just;" a  blind  man  he  describes  as  "Knocking  weary  the  pave- 
ment that  opens  not  for  him,"  first  love  he  sees  shining  in  "a 
girl's  life-trusting  April  mirth," 

Or  nobler  boys  clear  and  victorious  eyes 
.    .    .    with  the  charm  and  with  the  power 
Of  all  that  wisdom  loses  to  be  wise. 
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Of  the  excellences  greater  than  this  excellence  Mr.  Binyon 
himself  has  written.  He  holds  rhythm  of  high  account,  declar- 
ing that  it  should  have  "magic  responses  to  the  turns  of  emo- 
tion," "natural  falterings,"  "victorious  bursts."  What  instances 
of  these  qualities  do  his  own  verses  reveal?  Perhaps  these  lines 
approach  closest  to  magic  responses:  "The  tinge  and  odour 
of  neglected  time,"  "All  the  glory  of  war  and  sounding  arms;" 
"irrevocably  lost  The  old  thoughts  that  so  long  had  sheltered 
him;"  "A  land  of  youth,  lovely  and  full  of  sap  Upon  whose 
border  trembled  the  wide  sea;"  and  "Lonely  and  loud  a  sud- 
den trumpet  blew."  Perhaps  these  are  "natural  falterings:" 
"Some  lost  and  lovely  yesterdays;"  "The  lovely  ways  of  glid- 
ing leaves;"  "Invisible  new  beauty  in  the  air,  Wings  in  the 
light,  or  glory  in  the  wind."  "Victorious  bursts"  are  large  at- 
tainments, but  I  think  that  Mr.  Binyon  has  attained  even  these. 
The  battle  pageant  in  the  fourth  book  of  "Porphyrion"  rises  to 
what  is  truly  a  "victorious  burst"  and  there  are  "victorious 
bursts"  in  "The  Death  of  Tristram"  and  in  "The  Death  of 
Adam."  It  will  be  long  before  I  can  forget  the  effect  of  that 
passage  in  "Porphyrion"  that  comes  to  its  kindling  close  in  the 
flaunting  line,  "Drank,  like  an  ocean  wind,  the  air  of  fame." 

In  insisting  on  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Binyon's  poetry,  in  finding 
its  chief  beauty,  among  beauties  of  higher  kind,  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  pageants  and  places,  I  do  not  wish  to  call  him  a  poet  of 
externalities.  Though  it  is  the  picturesque  in  London  that  wins 
him,  he  sometimes  paints  that  picturesqueness  not  only  for  itself 
but  as  a  symbol  of  the  condition  and  mood  of  London's  men 
and  women.  It  is  not  always,  though  most  often,  only  a  city  of 
pictures  to  him.  Now  it  is  the  "city  of  strife,  mother  of  pain," 
now  a  place  of  fascination  so  great  that  he  can  write 

But  me  the  turbulent  babble  and  voice  of  crowds  delight ; 
For  me  the  wheels  make  music,  the  mingled  cries  are  sweet. 

Both  these  quotations  are  records  of  moments  when  London 
picturesqueness  was  not  the  first  element  in  his  interest  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Binyon's  greatest  power,  however,  is  the  power  of  the 
painter,  not  the  power  of  the  seer  or  of  the  singer.  He  is  very  skill- 
ful in  many  kinds  of  pictures  .  .  a  shorescape  with  realistic  de- 
19 
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tail  like  "The  Driftwood  Gatherers;"  a  compound  of  portraiture 
and  still  life,  such  as  the  sumptuous  Oriental  banquet  in  "  Por- 
phyrin;"  or  the  greater  pageant  of  the  battle  in  the  same 
poem.  He  has  great  power  of  painting  landscapes  on  the  larg- 
est scale.  The  very  rarity  of  mountain  air,  the  wide  horizon  of 
high  outlooks  is  brought  before  us  in  this  picture  from  "  Por- 
phyrin"— 

He  was  led 

Till  vaster  grew  the  silence,  and  far  off 
The  noise  of  men ;  and  he  began  to  climb 
Pastoral  hills  that  into  mountains  rose 
Skyward  with  shelving  ridges  sloped  between, 
Long  days  apart 

That  last  phrase  is  the  stroke  that  brings  home  the  immensity 
of  the  picture's  distance. 

The  man  that  so  loves  mountains  that  his  spirits  rise  as  he 
climbs  higher  and  higher  and  leaves  the  homes  of  men  farther 
and  farther  behind  is  again  so  in  need  of  companionship  that  he 
is  lonely  anywhere  outside  of  London.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  mood.  When  in  London  he  loves  best  the  night ;  for  at 
night  the  city  is  most  beautiful  to  him,  and  men  most  compan- 
ionable. Whether  in  London  or  out  of  London,  with  friends  or 
alone,  he  has  with  him  the  sense  of  the  infinitude  of  time,  of  the 
brevity  of  life.  Only  rarely  is  the  brevity  of  life  forgotten  in 
exultant  hours  such  as  those  of  "The  Praise  of  Life,"  but  in 
the  unexultant  hours  he  is  seldom  pessimistic,  for  though  he  is 
aware  how  short  is  life  he  is  equally  aware  how  good  is  life. 

His  more  precious  poems  are  about  equally  shared  by  "The 
Praise  of  Life"  and  " Porphyrion "  and  "Odes"  and  "The 
Death  of  Adam ;"  for  his  most  precious  poems  are  not  of  the 
class  in  which  he  has  made  most  poems — "The  London 
Visions,"  but,  as  I  intimated  at  the  outset,  of  English  seashore,  of 
Montenegrin  mountains,  of  Syrian  deserts,  of  pageants  in  Anti- 
och  and  Carmanian  Vales,  and  of  the  haunting  story  of  Tristram 
and  Iseult  These  higher  poems  of  Mr.  Binyon's,  and  Mr. 
Binyon's  poems  generally,  do  not  win  the  reader  instantly. 
The  pomp  and  pageantry  seem  at  first  sight  hardly  more  than 
decorative,  and  in  some  poems  that  is  all  they  are,  but  in  these 
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higher  poems  I  have  mentioned  they  have  their  true  use  as  the 
beautiful  symbols  of  deeply  poetic  thought 

Mr.  Binyon  has  always  tried  to  write,  though  he  has  not  always 
succeeded  in  writing,  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  faith  he 
makes  in  his  essay  "The  Poetry  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges" — 
"Poetry  is  made  to  be  known,  loved,  enjoyed,  and  the  poetry 
which  wins  us  with  a  tranquil  and  sure  power  is  victorious  in 
the  end  over  that  which  thrills  at  first  reading,  and  chills  on  the 
third  or  fourth."  It  is  with  a  "tranquil  and  sure  power"  that 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Binyon  I  have  praised  win  me.  I  have 
never  been  wrapt  clear  out  of  myself  by  any  poem  of  his,  but 
many  have  grown  more  beautiful  to  me  on  each  reading,  until 
now  I  am  sure  that  these  are  of  the  true  metal. 

Cornelius  Weygandt 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE,  AND 
"SEMIRAMIS  AND  OTHER  PLAYS" 

The  quality  of  long-suffering  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  is  revealed  in  many  things,  but  in  none  does  it  approach 
so  nearly  the  heroic  as  in  its  tolerance  of  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  the  theatrical  world.  The  hope  that  this  country  would  in 
due  time  bring  forth  a  dramatic  expression  worthy  of  its  great- 
ness has  faded  into  doubt,  a  doubt  that  in  the  minds  of  many  has 
evanished  into  downright  disbelief.  The  great  American 
drama,  like  the  great  American  novel,  has  ceased  to  be  a  myth 
—  it  has  become  a  joke. 

Just  why  this  is  so,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  To  the  casual 
glance  there  is  apparently  no  reason  why  a  nation  which  has  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  nationality  within  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  should  not  have  given  birth  to  a  single  truly  splendid  play. 
It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  think  that  art,  or,  indeed,  the  art  im- 
pulse, will  develop  as  rapidly  as  the  more  material  elements  of 
the  nation,  yet  if  the  conditions  of  to-day  be  compared  with 
the  drama-creative  epochs  of  the  past,  it  will  appear  that  exter- 
nally, at  least,  our  age  has  much  in  common  with  them,  and  log- 
ically should  produce  just  such  floresence. 

If  then  the  conditions  of  growth  and  soil  are  favorable,  the 
fact  that  the  American  drama  does  not  spring  into  flower  and 
fruit  must  be  due  to  negative  forces  that  are  inhibiting  its  devel- 
opment. That  these  exist  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the 
thing  that  fosters  them  is  the  fact  that  the  Captains  of  Industry 
have  gained  control  of  the  stage.  The  drama  of  America  is  not 
an  art  —  it  is  a  business. 

That  an  age  of  industrial  expansion  per  se  need  not  have  a 
deleterious  influence  upon  art  is  manifestly  true ;  indeed,  the 
debt  that  art  owes  such  a  spirit  is  beyond  measure.  Art,  par- 
ticularly dramatic  art,  has  ofttimes  flourished  greatly  in  epochs 
of  commercial  expansion,  but  never  as  a  part  of  such  expansion, 
nor,  indeed,  as  a  result  of  it,  but  coeval  with  it.  The  soil  of 
nationality  brings  forth  with  equal  perfection  the  violet  of  beauty 
as  well  as  the  oak  of  use;  but  should  the  oak  in  his  strength 
strive  to  play  the  violet's  part,  the  result  would  be  disastrous  — 
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to  the  violet,  at  least.  In  such  wise  have  the  unspi  ritual  and 
wooden  arms  of  modern  business  clasped  the  stage  of  America. 

Apparently  organization,  the  secret  of  modern  financial  mar- 
vels, has  been  the  cause,  in  the  case  of  the  drama,  of  intolerable 
conditions;  and  the  end  is  not  in  view  yet.  For  some  eight  or 
nine  years  the  American  stage  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  who,  if  report  does  not  belie  them,  are  better  equipped  to 
manage  stock-yards  and  street-railways  than  to  control  the  out- 
put of  the  American  theatre,  and  to  direct  its  policy.  In  1896, 
Messrs,  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  who,  up  to  that  time  had  run  a 
booking  agency,  or  bureau  for  routing  plays  and  for  supplying 
actors  with  situations,  gained  control  of  the  theatres  of  the 
country.  This  they  did  by  guaranteeing  the  managers  and  pro- 
prietors a  definite  number  of  drawing  plays.  Armed  with  their 
contracts  they  held  the  key  to  the  dramatic  situation.  No  play 
could  be  given  throughout  the  country  unless  its  manager  came 
to  the  Syndicate's  terms.  Otherwise  the  best  playhouses  were 
closed  to  it,  only  to  be  opened  for  a  consideration,  to  wit:  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  profits  of  each  night1  s  performance,  to  which 
they  added  a  five  per  cent  tax  on  the  proceeds  of  the  theatre  for 
the  entire  season. 

That  fifty-five  per  cent  profit,  without  the  slightest  risk  being 
involved,  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  no  one 
can  gainsay,  but  we  could  forgive  the  members  of  the  Syndicate 
if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  their  profits  alone;  but  no, 
with  the  divine  yearning  of  Alexander,  they  must  pine  for  worlds 
unconquercd,  even  the  world  of  art.  They  needs  must  establish 
themselves  as  fosterers  and  censors  of  the  drama.  What  their 
ideals  are  is  best  expressed  by  the  words  of  the  best-known  of 
the  group,  Mr.  Charles  Frohman:  "The  chief  object,"  he  says 
in  Harpers  Weekly  for  Dec.  31,  1904,  "of  the  manager  is  to 
entertain.  The  audience  is  in  the  theatre  chiefly  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  the  manager  feels  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  can  secure 
a  play  that  will  meet  that  purpose,  leaving  the  question  of  in- 
struction entirely  out  of  consideration.  In  my  opinion  the  peo- 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  the  theatre  very  seriously,  and  they 

:  not  particularly  eager  for  instruction  at  so  much  a  seat." 

Although  the  spirit  of  this  quotation  is  essentially  mercen- 
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ary,  we  cannot  find  much  fault  with  it  if  we  grant  the  validity 
of  Mr.  Frohman's  point  of  view;  yet  we  cannot  escape  the  logical 
inference  regarding  the  real  source  of  the  manager's  "satisfac- 
tion." 

The  "Robe  of  the  Invisible,"  however,  is  wholly  cast  aside 
in  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Marc  Klaw  to  the  December 
Cosmopolitan.  "The  situation,"  he  avers,  "is  to  my  mind  akin 
to  other  purely  commercial  enterprises.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  shopper  knows  the  name  of  the  man  whose  ingenuity  figur- 
ed out  the  style  of  skirt  which  fashion  tells  her  to  wear  this  sea- 
son. Yet  she  wears  the  skirt,  and  the  skirt  is  a  success.  The 
diner-out  seldom  knows  to  what  individuality  he  is  indebted  for 
the  grateful  sauce  which  heightens  the  flavor  of  his  lamb. 
Cooks,  manufacturers,  and  theatrical  managers  are  not  depend- 
ent for  their  success  upon  the  endorsement  of  their  patrons,  per- 
sonally given.  The  fact  that  the  articles  in  which  they  deal  are 
accepted  by  the  public  is  sufficient.  .  .  .  The  great  source 
of  such  trouble  as  has  arisen  in  American  theatricals  has  been 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  newspapers,  and  many  of  the  men 
who  do  not  understand  their  subject,  have  accused  us  of  com- 
mercialism, but  declined  to  treat  us  as  a  commercial  organi- 
zation." 

This,  of  course,  about  the  art  that  Hegel  considers  to  be  one 
of  the  purest  expressions  of  a  nation's  spiritual  life.  The  naive 
admission  in  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  is  refreshing.  For 
the  opponents  of  the  Syndicate  to  treat  it  as  a  commercial  en- 
terprise would  be  like  throwing  Brer  Rabbit  into  the  briar  patch. 
Nothing  could  please  its  members  better,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
to  confess  the  validity  of  their  claim.  The  Trust  seeks  to 
minimize  or  ignore  the  chief  contention  of  its  critics,  which  is 
that  other  conditions  besides  those  of  business  must  inev- 
itably enter  into  the  field  of  the  drama.  One  feels,  to  par- 
aphrase a  cleverness  of  Fra  Elbertus,  that  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  attempt  a  monopoly  of  love  as  strive  to  corner  a 
field  of  art. 

That  the  public  and  the  playwright  are  negligible  quantities  in 
the  whole  affair  is  further  indicated  by   Mr.    Klaw's  words: 
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"The  theatre  is  not  primarily  an  educator  of  the  public.  Many 
good  folk  think  so,  but  this  is  not  so.  It  is  not  so  because 
there  hasn't  been  any  demand  by  the  public  that  it  should  be 
educated.  Let  the  demand  once  be  apparent,  and  the  desired 
response  will  immediately  follow.  The  theatre  is  governed  by 
the  rules  and  observances  of  all  other  commercial  enterprises. 
It  is  not  to  dictate  to  the  public  taste.  It  is  but  to  satisfy  the 
public  demand.  While  even  such  a  purely  business  undertak- 
ing must  be  hedged  about  with  the  essential  suggestions  of  ar- 
tistic requirement,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  demands  of 
us  that  we  give  up  our  commercialism.  Moreover  the  public 
would  have  no  such  right. 

"No  syndicate  of  theatrical  managers  may  ever  hope  to  shape 
the  public  sentiment.  As  I  said  before,  the  stage  is  not  educa- 
tional. It  is  receptive.  We  have  to  give  what  the  public  wants. 
And  it  is  hard  to  forecast,  even  approximately,  what  the  public 
will  want.  All  that  we  may  say  of  the  next  favorite  is  that  it 
must  be  new.  So  much  we  know.  With  us  Americans  it  is 
the  newest  restaurant,  the  latest  book,  the  newest  play.  The 
method  which  best  meets  this  condition  is  the  method  which 
must  succeed.  ...  It  is  only  by  giving  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  conditions  that  we  are  able  to  form  the  vague  idea  — 
which  must  answer  in  lieu  of  something  more  definite,  and  un- 
attainable —  of  the  public  taste  from  which  we  are  to  draw  our 
conclusions  and  shape  our  plans." 

The  cloven  hoof,  however,  is  shamelessly  displayed  in  anoth- 
er statement  of  Mr.  Klaw  to  the  effect  that  "I  don't  think  for 
one  single  moment  that  the  public  knows  what  they  want.  I 
give  them  what  I  think  they  ought  to  have." 

"The  theatre  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  public  institution, 
and  it  is  about  time  some  one  said  so." 

The  astonishing  inconsistencies  involved  in  the  foregoing  pub- 
lished statements  stand  clearly  before  us,  and  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  first,  the  public  must  have  what  it  desires;  sec- 
ond, as  the  Trust  has  to  prepare  in  advance  for  its  productions 
it  must  foresee  what  the  public  will  desire  six  months  hence, 
thus  they  create  the  fashion  and  not  the  public ;  third,  the  pub- 
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lie  doesn't  really  know  what  it  wants;  fourth,  what  has  the 
public  to  do  with  the  theatre  after  all  ? * 

The  effect  of  such  ideals  has  been  disastrous.  Not  only  has 
the  public  taste  been  corrupted  and  demoralized,  but  the  stand- 
ard of  playwriting  has  been  sensibly  lowered.  The  policy  of 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  has  been  responsible  for  ill-trained 
and  poorly  paid  actors,  and  for  plays  that  are  nothing  but  de- 
graded adaptations  of  foreign  popular  successes,  with  here  and 
there  a  production  by  an  American  playwright,  the  melodrama- 
tic qualities  of  which  are  barely  concealed  by  its  tinsel  clever- 
ness. Idealism  in  an  actor  or  playwright  is  at  a  discount,  and 
is  discouraged  to  extinction.  Flashy  posters,  and  methods, 
"out  of  all  whooping/'  of  advertising  plays  are  depended  upon 
to  take  the  place  of  genuine  expressions  of  the  dramatist's  art. 

Yet  the  law  that  evil  is  self -destructive  seems  to  hold  good  in 
the  present  case.  So  outrageous  have  been  the  abuses  on  the 
part  of  the  Theatrical  Trust,  so  ruthless  have  they  been  in  sup- 
pressing their  competitors,  and  so  careless  of  the  true  welfare  of 
the  public  that  at  last  protests  have  been  heard  on  all  sides.  In 
New  York,  however,  the  struggle  has  become  so  intense  that 
the  Syndicate's  playhouses  have  been  closed  to  the  dramatic 
critics  who  have  had  the  hardihood  to  suggest  that  Denmark 
was  not  all  sweet  and  clean.  Persecutions  of  the  most  mediaeval 
sort  have  been  visited  upon  the  actors  and  playwrights  who  have 
incurred  the  ire  of  the  gods,  and  when  any  determined  stand 
has  been  taken  against  them,  no  means  have  been  too  petty  to 
destroy  their  opponents.  Through  it  all  they  have  preserved  a 
most  diplomatic  silence,  which  has  at  last  been  broken  by  the 
most  tragic  thing  that  could  occur  —  the  revelation  of  diminish- 
ing box-receipts.  For  that  patient  creature,  the  long-suffering 
public,  is  at  last  awakening  to  the  numerous  shell-games  that 
are  being  played  on  him,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  theatre,  is 
showing  his  disapproval  by  staying  away  from  the  "Rogers 
Brothers  in  Khamchatka"  and  other  things  of  that  ilk. 

1  If  more  argument  were  needed,  the  revelations  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
New  York  City  in  the  case  of  Belasco  vs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  in  April  of 
this  year,  after  this  article  was  written,  would  supply  the  needed  material  for 
the  attitude  and  power  of  the  Theatrical  Trust 
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That  the  public  is  tired  of  being  gulled  by  the  abominations 
yearly  thrust  upon  it,  is  shown  by  the  unprecedented  revival  of 
interest  in  Shakespearian  plays;  a  cause  for  rejoicing  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  no  less  so  on  the  part  of  the  actor  who 
finds  in  them  at  last  an  adequate  medium  for  the  expression  of 
his  art. 

The  members  of  the  Syndicate  aver  that  they  import  their 
plays  because  no  good  ones  are  written  by  American  authors. 
Is  this,  indeed,  true?  Are  the  talking  gowns  of  Clyde  Fitch, 
the  eternal  cigar  of  William  Gillette,  and  Augustus  Thomas's 
"dramatization  of  the  map  of  the  United  States/'  the  high- 
water  marks  of  the  American  drama?  Apparently  there  are 
some  sincere  people  in  the  land  who  think  otherwise,  for  there 
is  a  movement  under  way  to  organize  a  national  subsidized  thea- 
tre, the  object  of  which  will  be  to  foster  rather  than  destroy  the 
American  drama  and  the  American  playwright,  It  will  strive 
to  do  the  very  things  the  Trust  is  afraid  to  do ;  seek  out  new 
talent  and  give  it  a  chance  to  spread  its  wings,  for  by  such 
means  alone  shall  we  obtain  adequate  and  vital  representation  of 
the  pageant  of  modern  life. 

The  splendid  use  that  the  novelist  is  making  of  these  mater- 
ials is  evidence  that  men  and  women  of  insight  are  capable  of 
transforming  them  into  art.  The  works  of  Miss  Glasgow  are 
themselves  examples  of  powerful  and  moving  dramatic  crea- 
tions, which  now  and  then  rise  to  astonishing  heights  of  tragic 
beauty.  With  but  slight  modification  of  her  technique  there 
is  no  question  but  that  she  could  write  masterly  plays. 

Again  the  charge  made  by  the  Syndicate  that  there  are  no  na- 
tive playwrights  is  abundantly  disproved  by  the  publishing 
houses  at  least.  Many  good  plays  are  being  written  and  pub- 
lished every  year,  among  which  are  works  of  such  noteworthy 
1  and  beauty  that  one  wonders  why  they  are  not  given  a 
on  the  stage  in  the  stead  of  the  trivial  stuff  that  passes 
current. 

This  question  is  especially  insistent  when  reading  the  plays 
of  Mrs.  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  recently  published  by  Brentano. 
Among  the  dramatic  efforts  of  to-day  they  stand  with  a  particu- 
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lar  crown  of  glory  on  their  brow.  It  takes  the  most  cursory  ex- 
amination of  these  plays  to  realize  that  a  poet  of  exceptional  ge- 
nius dwells  among  us,  who  needs  but  encouragement  and  exper- 
ience to  take  her  place  among  the  creative  spirits  of  America. 
In  spite  of  faults,  many  of  which,  however,  are  but  passing  and 
remediable  defects,  her  "Semiramis  and  Other  Plays"  is  the 
most  remarkable  first  volume  of  plays  yet  brought  forth  in  this 
country.  Full  of  charm  and  interest  when  read  by  the  study 
lamp,  they  would  gain  immeasurably  by  being  given  their  true 
setting  on  the  stage. 

The  first  of  the  three  plays,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  title 
of  the  book,  is  founded  upon  the  legend  of  the  warrior  queen  of 
Assyria,  Semiramis.  In  Mrs.  Dargan's  hands  the  grim  old 
story  with  its  David  and  Uriah  theme  has  undergone  a  won- 
derful transformation.  With  the  instinct  of  the  artist  she  has 
rejected  the  situation  in  which  the  husband  of  Semiramis  was 
betrayed  by  King  Ninus,  and  in  the  play  it  is  the  father  who  is 
sacrificed,  his  fall  being  in  part  due  to  a  defect  in  his  own  char- 
acter, owing  to  which  he  flees  and  leaves  his  army  without  a 
leader  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle.  The  day,  however, 
is  saved  by  his  daughter  Semiramis,  who  rallies  the  soldiers  and 
beats  back  the  opposing  Armenians,  capturing  Khosrove,  the 
son  of  the  Armenian  king.  Khosrove,  however,  during  the 
battle  had  seen  Semiramis,  and  because  of  her  beauty  and 
courage  has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  which  love  he  reveals  in 
lines  of  especial  poetic  quality : 

Suddenly 
A  missile  struck  your  helmet  and  dislodged 
The  glory  of  your  face  before  my  eyes. 
Your  hair  ran  gold,  the  shining  East  looked  black 
Behind  the  star  you  made  upon  its  breast ! 
I  knew  thee  for  a  goddess,  and  stood  still, 
Meek  captive  to  thy  wish. 

In  the  old  legend,  Semiramis  is  the  daughter  of  Derceto,  the 
Assyrian  Astarte,  yet  Mrs.  Dargan  has  avoided  stressing  the 
idea  of  her  divine  ancestry.  With  the  instinct  of  the  artist  she 
has  felt  the  necessity  for  humanizing  the  character  as  much  as 
possible,  lest  the  inclusion  of  the  godlike  element  should  pro- 
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duce  an  effect  of  aloofness.  When  this  phase  of  the  character 
is  dwelt  upon  in  the  play  it  is  not  made  a  means  by  which  she 
resolves  her  difficulties,  but  rather  serves  as  an  explanation  of 
those  very  elements  of  power  and  beauty  that  lifted  Semiramis 
to  the  throne  of  Assyria. 

The  play  has  some  interesting  collisions  of  duty,  yet  at  times 
we  feel  as  if  a  certain  quality  of  spirituality  were  absent.  Our 
sympathy  is  clearly  with  Semiramis  when  she  chooses  to  save 
the  life  of  her  father  rather  than  that  of  her  brother,  and  also 
when  she  dedicates  herself  to  her  nation  instead  of  a  treacher- 
ous king  or  even  a  noble  lover,  yet  at  times  we  feel  that  these 
crises  in  her  life  are  not  strongly  led  up  to,  nor  adequately  mo- 
tived. The  change  of  scenes  is  so  rapid  that  at  times  it  is  be- 
wildering. However,  in  spite  of  these  defects  the  play  would 
make  a  splendid  dramatic  spectacle,  with  its  Oriental  radiance 
of  color  and  poetry,  and  its  heroic  figures  moving  against  the 
background  of  the  palaces  and  towers  of  Nineveh. 

From  time  to  time  the  play  rises  to  astonishing  heights  of 
poetic  beauty.  Particularly  effective  is  the  speech  of  Khosrove 
in  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of  love  against  that  of  power  and 
wealth: 

Khosrove. 

Hard  are  the  lips 
That  never  know  a  kiss,  and  thine  were  made 
With  softness  of  the  rose !    Though  all  the  streams 
Of  power  on  earth  poured  to  thy  sovereign  sea, 
Still  wouldst  thou  want,  and  empty  be  thy  heart 
One  drop  of  blood  would  fill. 

Semiramis. 

You  speak 
As  to  a  woman ! 

Khosrove. 

Ay,  for  so  thou  art  1 
Be  now  thyself !    Thy  peace  alone  I  plead ! 
1  can  bear  all  but  thy  unhappiness ! 
For  love— true  love— forgets  itself  and  makes 
But  one  prayer  unto  heaven — prayer  for  the  good 
Of  the  beloved ! 
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Then 
Our  rosy  hours  have  been  the  pick  of  time* 
And  hung  a  flower  'mong  withered  centuries 
When  every  age  had  brought  its  reckoning  in  I 
O,  why  will  we,  some  cubits  high,  pluck  at 
The  sun  and  moon,  when  we  have  that  within 
Makes  us  the  soul  and  center  of  heaven  itself? 

"Carlotta,"  the  second  play  in  the  volume,  is  based  upon  the 
unfortunate  endeavor  of  Napoleon  III,  to  found  an  em- 
pire in  Mexico.  It  has  neither  the  unity  and  movement 
of  Semiramis  nor  the  glamour  that  the  personality  of  Poe  lends 
to  "The  Poet,"  yet  it  has  a  lyric  quality  possessed  by  neither. 
The  tremendous  length  of  the  play,  its  abrupt  and  sometimes 
startling  changes  of  scene,  joined  with  certain  deficiencies  in- 
herent in  the  theme  itself,  tend  to  render  the  play  unfit  for  the 
stage.  Maximilian  and  his  consort,  Carlotta,  are  essentially 
pathetic  and  not  tragic  figures.  The  victims  of  chance  and 
external  condition,  we  fail  to  enter  into  their  lives  nor  feel 
more  than  an  impersonal  kind  of  pity  for  them  in  their  dis- 
asters. 

Their  characters,  however,  are  portrayed  with  exceptional 
clearness  and  skill,  and  the  whole  play  is  bathed  in  a  splendid 
flood  of  poetry.  In  the  first  scene  the  source  of  her  inspiration 
is  revealed  by  the  invocation  to  Shakespeare: 

Charles. 

Come,  Shakespeare,  magic  mason,  build  me  worlds 
That  never  shake,  however  winds  may  blow, 
Founded  on  dream  imperishable. 

Maria. 

Put  by  your  Englishman! 
Come,  put  him  by,  I  say  I    He's  dead ;  we  live. 
He's  had  his  due  and  passed. 

Charles. 

Nay,  his  account 
Is  writ  forever  current:    His  book  of  praise 
Time  closes  not,  but  waits  some  language  new 
To  enter  it,  and  at  his  monument 
Fame  yet  stands  carving. 
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What  a  dainty  conceit  is  the  following  passage  addressed  to 
Carlotta's  glove: 

O,  little  finger  casements,  do  you  mourn 

Your  pretty  tenants  lost?  — five  rose-sweet  nuns 

That  pray  at  one  white  shrine  I 

Now  and  then  the  verse  takes  on  a  larger  utterance,  as  if  the 
writer  were  aspiring  to  the  expression  of  profoundcr  harmonies  of 
thought  and  word : 

These  hands  have  known 
That  blessed  of  all  fortunes— to  toil  for  love  1 
These  eyes  that  sought  for  but  a  face  more  fair, 
A  flower  more  sweet,  have  found  the  Stars  that  rise 
Where  Truth  and  Courage  wander  in  the  night! 
In  Southern  vales,  maybe,  well  hear  again 
The  morning  birds  sing  at  our  bowered  windows, 
But  we  will  not  forget  the  nobler  song 
Now  borne  by  winds  about  these  mountain  peaks; 
The  song  of  man  made  free  f 


The  shy  and  tender  Dawn  creeps  up  in  fear 
Lest  Night  has  laid  some  blight  upon  the  world, 
But  finding  all  is  well,  steps  forth,  and  lot 
Out  of  her  courage  the  great  sun  is  bom: 
So  doth  the  heart  look  outward  after  grief 
To  rind  the  world  all  dark,  but  nay,  the  light 
Is  more  of  heaven  than  it  was  before, 
Because  a  face  is  shining  from  the  clouds. 
You  dim  your  loved  ones  eyes  in  paradise 
With  your  earth  tears. 

In  "The  Poet,"  Mrs.  Dargan  makes  a  dramatic  study  of  the 
career  and  personality  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  the  mystery  of  whom 
has  troubled  the  waters  of  criticism  for  many  decades.  The 
theme  is  evidently  dear  to  the  writer's  heart,  yet  her  interpre- 
tation of  the  hapless  poet's  life  will  not  be  convincing  to  many 
who  find  the  endeavor  to  explain  the  artist's  self  by  his  works  at 
the  best  an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  thing.  To  all  intents  there 
arc  three  distinct  Poes:  he  of  "The  Raven"  and  "The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher/'  the  demoniac  genius  of  the  Griswold 
legend,  and  last  the  Poe  revealed  to  us  by  the  facts  of  his  life 
— a  man  who  suffered  and  toiled,  meeting  as  best  he  could  the 
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strokes  of  fate  and  unkind  men.  Nor  does  Mrs.  Dargan  make 
her  portrayal  of  Poe  entirely  clear  and  convincing.  When  the 
play  is  done  we  do  not  know  whether  Poe  was  one  who  shaped 
his  tragic  fate  by  his  own  irresponsible  deeds,  whether  he  was 
indeed  that  "unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Disaster  follow- 
ed fast  and  followed  faster/1  or  whether  he  was,  after  all,  just 
a  madman.  All  of  these  contradictory  elements  are  distilled  to 
form  the  Poe  of  the  play. 

Mrs.  Dargan  has  endeavored  to  give  unity  to  the  character, 
and  whether  she  has  succeeded  in  this  very  difficult  task  she, 
at  least,  has  created  an  unusual  and  fascinating  personality,  giv- 
ing us  what  may  be  a  more  just  portrayal  of  the  real  Poe  than 
that  we  find  in  the  biographies  and  histories  of  American  lit- 
erature. Some  of  the  scenes  are  of  exceptional  power,  particu- 
larly the  one  between  Poe  and  Helen  in  the  first  act,  the  dia- 
logue between  Poe  and  his  child-wife,  Virginia,  in  the  third  act, 
the  night  of  his  watch  over  Virginia's  body,  and  the  last  night 
of  all  in  Baltimore.  These  are  veritable  creations  of  dramatic 
art,  marked  by  a  vividness,  sympathy  and  reserve  rarely  found 
in  the  literary  work  of  to-day. 

The  humor  of  this  play  is  more  spontaneous  than  in  the 
others,  and  is  used  with  better  effect,  the  scenes  in  which  it  oc- 
curs giving  contrast  and  relief  to  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
exceedingly  depressing  recital.  Those  who  understand  why 
Hawthorne  built  his  study  and  workroom  on  the  top  of  his 
house,  will  readily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  wherein 
Poe  flies  from  domestic  turmoil  and  the  nagging  of  insistent 
callers. 

The  play  is  written  in  prose,  thus  differing  from  the  others, 
which  are  in  blank  verse,  losing  somewhat  in  rhythmic  utterance 
and  poetic  fancy;  gaining,  largely,  however,  in  force  and  ease. 
Here  and  there  lyrics  are  sprinkled  throughout  the  scenes,  some 
from  Poe's  own  poems,  which  are  used  with  excellent  effect; 
yet  not  less  charming  are  the  lyrics  from  Mrs.  Dargan's  pen,  as 
the  following  quotation  will  evidence: 

Like  a  fallen  star  on  the  breast  of  the  sea 
My  lover  rests  on  the  heart  of  me; 
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The  lord  of  the  tempest  hies  him  down 
From  his  billow-crest  to  his  cavern  throne, 
And  'tis  peace  as  wide  as  eye  can  see 
When  my  lover  rests  on  the  heart  of  me. 

That  these  plays  have  faults  no  one  can  gainsay,  but  that  the 
faults  are  overshadowed  by  their  innumerable  excellencies  is 
equally  beyond  question.  The  defects  are  those  of  craftsman- 
ship and  are  remediable,  and  will  be  in  time,  for  Mrs.  Dargan's 
work  has  the  saving  quality  of  sincerity  and  uplift.  Her  vir- 
tues are  those  that  are  needed  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage.  The  lightness  that  cannot  be  moved  to  look  on  great 
and  solemn  things ;  the  pessimism  that  hails  downright  realism 
as  the  loftiest  art  expression ;  and  that  bestial  conception  which 
measures  art  by  the  purse-strings,  must  all  give  way  to  an  ideal- 
ism that  never  falters,  and  an  art  that  is  grounded  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  masters  of  the  past,  with  which  is  joined  a  message 
of  truth  and  spirituality  to  the  present. 

It  may  be  that  Shakespeare  would  have  stopped  writing  had 
his  earlier  plays  not  been  presented,  but  the  stage  was  his 
school  and  through  it  he  was  educated  out  of  the  crudenesses 
and  affectations  of  "The  Comedy  of  Errors"  and  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  attaining  at  last  the  glorious  technique  of 
"Othello"  and  "Lear." 

One  dare  not  venture  to  say  that  the  author  of  "  Semiramis  " 
is  a  Shakespeare  in  embryo,  but  it  may  be  said  with  much  show 
of  truth  that  her  book  is  the  most  interesting  volume  of  plays 
brought  out  by  an  American  in  many  years,  and,  almost  the 
only  American  poetic  dramas  worthy  of  the  name.  Just  what 
she  will  achieve  in  the  future  depends  not  so  much  upon  herself 
as  upon  her  opportunities  for  beholding  her  plays  in  concrete 
form  upon  the  stage  with  her  characters  interpreted  by  efficient 
actors. 

The  complaint  that  there  is  no  American  drama  may  be  true ; 
but  if  it  is  not,  it  will  soon  be  so  unless  American  managers  are 
willing  to  support  the  efforts  towards  the  development  of  an  in- 
digenous drama.  The  stage  and  not  the  printing-press  is  the 
true  medium  of  the  playwright;  his  work  can  never  obtain  val- 
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idity,  nor  can  he  cast  aside  the  crudenesses  of  his  chrysalis 
state  until  he  is  permitted  to  do  so  by  touch  with  the  home 
of  the  drama,  the  theatre. 

So  long  as  the  stage  is  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  ideas  of 
art  are  so  simple  that  they  can  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
"  Will  it  pay?  "  whose  sole  endeavor  is,  Midas-like,  to  change  all 
things,  even  those  of  loveliness  into  gold,  there  can  be  no  Amer- 
ican dramatic  art.  Capital  is  always  timid.  It  cannot  afford  to 
make  experiments,  even  though  the  result  should  be  an  Amer- 
ican Renaissance. 

Edwin  Wiley. 

Vanderbilt  University. 


IBSEN  AS  A  DRAMATIST « 

When  "The  League  of  Youth,"  the  first  of  his  prose  social 
dramas,  was  produced  in  1867,  Ibsen  was  forty-one  years  old, 
and  had  already  written  twelve  dramatic  pieces.  Two  of  these 
—  the  poetic  dramas,  "Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt" — are  master- 
pieces ;  all  of  them  show  the  born  dramatist.  Long  training, 
therefore,  together  with  the  dramatic  gift,  has  gone  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  social  dramas;  and  this  training  and  this  gift  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Ibsen  the  dramatist  is  as  great  as  Ibsen  the  in- 
dividualist ;  the  two  cannot  be  separated,  and,  indeed,  the  one, 
in  a  sense,  determines  the  other.  Both  have  been  dominant  in 
Ibsen  almost  from  the  first.  He  has  stood  apart  from  his  fel- 
lows, watching  their  movements  with  the  curiosity  (not  always 
perfectly  sane)  of  a  psychologist  and  the  instincts  of  a  dramatist. 
The  queer  incidents  of  Ibsen's  boyhood — intrinsically  unim- 
portant —  show  that  the  child  was  father  to  the  man.  The  black 
poodle  with  glowing  red  eyes  that  lived  in  the  church-tower  of 
his  birth  town;  the  pillory  "with  its  gloomy  mysteries ;"  the 
town- jail  where  criminals  and  mad-folk  were  confined; — these 
were  the  objects,  Ibsen  says,  that  most  impressed  his  childhood. 
This  aloof ness  —  already  presaging  an  unsocial  nature — was 
greatly  intensified  when  Ibsen  was  eight  years  old  by  the  busi- 
ness failure  of  his  father  and  the  necessity  of  the  family  to  live 
upon  a  farm  outside  the  village.  From  this  period  until  he  was 
sixteen,  when  he  moved  to  Grimstad,  Ibsen  gave  free  rein  to 
his  gloomy  and  solitary  habits.  He  played  alone  or  mused  over 
a  few  old  books,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  failed  to  draw  him 
into  their  outdoor  sports.  In  all  this,  as  well  as  in  the  juvenile 
dramatics  of  Sunday  afternoons,  Jaeger  professes  to  find  the  be- 
ginnings of  Ibsen  the  individualist  and  Ibsen  the  dramatist. 

At  sixteen  he  went  to  Grimstad  to  become  drug-clerk,  where 
his  early  peculiarities,  instead  of  being  subdued  by  contact  with 
society,  developed  more  and  more.  But  one  result  could  come 
from  a  nature  like  Ibsen's  —  a  clash  with  the  social  forces  around 

'Principally  based  on  the  nine  social  dramas  included  in  Mr.  Archer's 
translations,  published  in  this  country  by  Scribners. 
ao 
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him.  Reserved,  shy,  taciturn,  deep,  he  found  nothing  congenial 
in  the  community.  The  people  interfered  (or  he  thought  they 
did)  with  his  free  development  as  an  individual.  Not  understand- 
ing him,  they  misunderstood  him.  Left  alone,  he  wandered 
among  the  hills,  often  by  moonlight  and  late,  when  his  soul  was 
most  apt  to  find  itself: 

Here  in  this  wild  and  stormy  place 

My  soul  at  last  finds  rest, 
And  here  to  me  seems  Nature's  face 

Reflected  in  my  breast 

— yager's  Translation. 

The  mood  here  expressed  was  not  transient :  essentially  it  never 
left  him.  Ibsen's  individualism,  his  voluntary  alienation  from  a 
society  and  a  world  he  more  and  more  despised,  — all  comes  out 
in  this  enjoyment  of  nature  in  her  wildest  recesses  and  her  lone- 
liest hours.  Something  mystic,  brooding,  melancholy  developed 
in  the  young  poet  — a  spirit  romantic  indeed,  but  not  hollow  nor 
touched  with  "windy  sentimentalism."  Instead  of  participat- 
ing in  the  gaieties  of  a  ball,  he  prefers  standing  by  to  ask  him- 
self searching  questions  concerning  the  lives  of  the  dancers;  and 
he  finds  "anticipation,  hope,  and  disappointment"  to  be  the 
"whole  story  of  human  life."  Individualism,  then,  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  mysticism,  gloom,  and  even  cynicism,  constitutes 
Ibsen's  temperament  as  well  as  his  philosophy,  and  lies  at  the 
very  basis  of  his  poetic  criticism  of  life,  profoundly  affecting  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  his  later  dramatic  work. 

Ibsen  brought  out  his  first  drama,  "Catilina,"  in  1850.  The 
work  was  a  failure  at  the  hands  of  the  theatrical  managers  and 
the  public,  and  justly  so,  for  it  has  the  crudities  of  youth  (judg- 
ing from  Jaeger's  analysis)  and  is  lacking  in  dramatic  situation 
and  in  mastery  of  detail.  But  the  play  is  important  because  it 
is  characteristic,  and  characteristic  in  two  ways:  in  its  subject 
and  its  manner.  Its  subject  is  social — the  protest  of  the  indivi- 
dual against  the  deadening  restraints  and  conventions  of  society. 
Ibsen  himself  may  easily  be  identified  with  his  hero  at  war  with  a 
corrupting  and  narrowing  environment.  The  work  is  thus  writ- 
ten upon  a  truly  Ibsen  theme.  Its  manner  is  not  less  typical :  the 
subjective,  psychological  manner  of  which  Ibsen  is  now  an  ac- 
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knowledged  master.  He  says  himself:  "Many  things  and  much 
upon  which  my  later  work  has  turned  —  the  consideration  be- 
tween endowment  and  desire,  between  capacity  and  will,  at 
once  the  entire  comedy  and  tragedy  of  mankind  and  of  the  in- 
dividual— may  here  be  dimly  discerned." 

In  1850  Ibsen  went  to  Christiania  to  prepare  for  examinations 
previous  to  entering  the  university.  But  his  poetic  and  dramatic 
instincts  were  too  strong  for  the  systematic  life  of  a  student. 
He  wrote  a  one-act  play  called  "The  Warriors'  Tomb,"  per- 
formed at  the  Christiania  Theatre,  September  26,  1850.  Next 
year  came  a  musical  tragedy  in  three  acts,  called  "Norma:  or  a 
Politician's  Love" — a  satirical  piece  unpublished.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  dramas  his  reputation  grew,  and  in  November, 
1851,  Ibsen  was  appointed  Theatre-Poet  of  a  newly-built  theatre 
at  Bergen,  erected  in  response  to  a  fresh  interest  in  Norway  as 
a  nation.  He  received  a  small  travelling  stipend  and  visited 
theatres  at  Copenhagen  and  at  Dresden  where  he  studied  the 
production  of  many  kinds  of  plays  from  "Hamlet"  to  "Bataille 
de  Dames."  In  1851  the  influence  of  Scribe  was  at  its  height, 
and  Ibsen  learned  much  from  that  most  skillful  of  contemporary 
French  playwrights.  Returning  to  Bergen  he  took  up  the 
duties  of  his  position.  Says  Jaeger:  "For  about  ten  years  he 
was  bound  to  the  Norwegian  theatre  in  the  capacity  of  stage- 
manager  and  during  this  time  produced  at  least  a  hundred 
pieces."  This  was  exactly  the  training  Ibsen  could  most  profit 
by.  No  other  art  is  more  difficult  to  master  than  the  art  of  suc- 
cessful stage-craft,  and  Ibsen's  close  contact  with  the  theatre  and 
its  audiences  resulted,  at  the  end  of  a  decade,  in  making  him  a 
master  of  dramaturgy,  and  at  the  end  of  two  decades  more,  the 
supreme  master  in  his  century.  Besides  presenting  numerous 
pieces  of  other  authors,  from  Shakespeare  to  Scribe,  he  wrote 
and  presented  four  of  his  own,  two  of  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. They  represent  a  conflict  in  Ibsen  between  the  realism 
which  was  inherent  in  him  and  the  romanticism  and  patriotism 
which  were  demanded  by  the  taste  of  the  time.  As  such  they 
are  important ;  intrinsically  they  are  not.  Yet  his  reputation 
continued  to  grow,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  director  of  the 
Norwegian  Theatre  at  Christiania. 
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The  first  play  of  Ibsen's  brought  out  at  Christiania,  "The 
Warriors  of  Helgeland,"  was  written  as  a  result  of  his  already 
aroused  interest  in  the  Sagas,  and  partly  in  deference  to  popu- 
lar feeling.  Interesting  and  penetrating  as  this  drama  is,  it  is 
not  so  characteristic  of  the  real  Ibsen  as  "Love's  Comedy/*  a 
satirical  play  in  verse,  published  in  1862,  but  not  then  produc- 
ed on  the  stage.  Here,  again,  Ibsen  turns  from  romantic  and 
patriotic  themes  to  attack  modern  society  in  the  realistic  man- 
ner. None  of  the  other  plays  thus  far  written  so  much  reminds 
us  of  the  author  of  the  later  prose  dramas  as  does  "Love's  Com- 
edy." The  play  has  the  extravagance  of  youth,  its  perfervor, 
its  unrestraint,  its  almost  savage  bitterness ;  but  it  has  also  the 
poetry  of  youth,  its  uncompromising  idealism,  its  insistence 
upon  a  free  development  of  the  individual.  In  Falk,  as  before 
in  Catiline,  we  see  Ibsen  the  persistent  champion  of  individual- 
ism. The  sudden  and  unnatural  breaking  off  of  the  engagement 
of  Falk  and  Svanhild  expresses  Ibsen's  belief  that  the  high  mo- 
ments of  life  must  exist  for  us  as  blissful  memories  only,  since 
they  cannot  endure  in  conventional  society.  The  play  brought 
upon  its  author  calumny  and  journalistic  satire  of  the  roughest 
kind.  Heightening  this  unpopularity  came  the  strong,  deep,  psy- 
chological drama,  "The  Pretenders,"  which  failed.  The  storm 
became  too  severe,  and  Ibsen  found  Christiania  no  longer  endur- 
able. Securing  a  travelling  stipend  from  the  government,  in 
April,  1864,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Rome. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  consider  the 
two  poetic  dramas  which  Ibsen  next  produced,  nor  the  long 
double  historical  play,  "Emperor  and  Galilean."  Both  "Brand" 
and  "Peer  Gynt,"  written  in  rapid  succession,  are  great  works, 
and  establish  Ibsen's  reputation  deservedly  high.  The  point  to 
note  here  is  that  in  spite  of  the  poetic  form  and  romantic  meth- 
od of  these  dramas,  they  are  in  theme  intensely  realistic  and 
dramatic.  The  problems  presented  are  thoroughly  modern — 
and  for  that  matter  thoroughly  eternal ;  —  and  such  situations  as 
that  of  Agnes  in  the  fourth  act  of  "Brand,"  and  that  of  the 
hero  in  the  fifth  act  of  "Peer  Gynt"  are  powerfully  dramatic. 
"Emperor  and  Galilean,"  a  product  of  Ibsen's  interest  in  Ro- 
man history,  aroused  by  his  visit  to  Rome,  though  rather  heavy 
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in  manner,  shows  again  his  realistic  temper,  his  absorbing  curi- 
osity in  modern  psychological  problems,  and  his  peculiar  man- 
ner of  treatment.  But  even  before  this  drama  was  completed, 
Ibsen  had  produced  his  "League  of  Youth/'  the  first  of  the 
series  of  prose  dramas  which  are  realistic  and  modern  not  only 
in  theme,  but  in  manner  as  well.  To  the  making  of  this  remark- 
able series,  as  we  have  now  seen,  Ibsen  brought  a  strong  and 
original  personality,  an  intense  individualistic  temper  touched 
with  gloom,  mysticism  and  cynicism,  and  a  native  dramatic 
gift ;  but  a  gift  now  highly  cultivated  not  only  by  the  composition 
of  a  dozen  dramas,  but  also  by  a  ten-years'  experience  as  stage-di- 
rector. As  for  the  subject-matter  of  his  plays,  Ibsen  has  always 
been  essentially  a  psychological  or  analytic  realist;  he  now  cast 
aside  forever  his  romantic  manner  and  fitted  his  dramas  to  a 
form  far  better  suited  to  their  substance — the  form  of  light, 
swift,  conversational  prose. 

Yet  Ibsen  with  all  his  gifts  and  training  does  not  begin  as  a 
master-artist.     With  Chaucer  he  might,  perhaps,  have  said : 

The  lyf  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne  t 

But  no  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  more  de- 
voted to  his  art.  Once  in  his  youth  when  talking  with  his  sis- 
ter, he  expressed  the  wish  that  before  he  died  he  might  attain 
4 'the  utmost  possible  clearness  of  vision  and  fulness  of  power." 
Whether  or  not  he  has  reached  his  goal,  I  have  not  here  to  dis- 
cuss, but  that  he  has  practised  his  art  with  increasingly  surer 
mastery,  no  one  will  deny  who  has  read  his  plays  chronologi- 
cally from  "The  League  of  Youth"  to  "When  We  Dead  Awake." 
In  order  to  see  this  development  let  us  first  look  at  Ibsen  on 
the  side  of  his  dramatic  structure,  or  his  building  of  plots.  "The 
League  of  Youth"  is  perhaps  two  parts  Ibsen  to  three  of  Scribe. 
The  first  two  acts  of  this  play  (by  the  way,  wholly  unlike  any 
first  two  acts  of  a  later  play),  which  unfold  the  character  and 
situation  of  Stensgard,  are  Ibsen's  through  and  through.  The 
interesting  and  realistic  picture  of  the  party  at  the  Chamber- 
lain's, with  the  exposure  of  the  demagogue  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  are  scarcely  in  the  Scribe  manner.  From  this 
point  on,  however,  the  machinery  obtrudes,  and  a  three-cor- 
nered love-intrigue  deadens  the  interest  in  the  political  situa- 
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tion.     The   Scribe  method,   with    the   obvious    trick   of   the 
letters,  is  used  to  untie  the  entanglement. 

Ibsen's  next  play,  "The  Pillars  of  Society,"  shows  an  inter- 
esting advance  in  plot-building.  We  might — with  less  confi- 
dence, however, —  call  this  drama  half  Ibsen  and  half  Scribe. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  in  Ibsen  finer  than  the  exposition. 
How  naturally  and  smoothly  is  a  complex  situation  unfolded ! 
The  ship  Indian  Girl  needing  repairs,  the  picture  of  a  moral 
society  with  the  prig  Rorlund  as  its  ruling  spirit,  the  half  reve- 
lation of  the  situation  of  Dina  and  of  the  story  of  Lona,  the  re- 
puted unselfish  and  moral  character  of  Bernick,  the  railroad 
enterprise,  the  announcement  of  Lona  who  enters  and  of  Johun, 
whose  entrance  is  adroitly  postponed  for  the  next  act — all  this 
complex  situation,  part  of  which  explains  the  past  and  part  of 
which  unfolds  the  present,  is  unrolled  in  a  masterful  manner. 
Through  the  second  and  third  acts  the  character  of  Bernick  is 
further  developed  with  heightening  interest  and  with  perfectly 
logical  precision.  What  is  the  situation  at  the  close  of  act 
three?  Johun,  now  foiled  in  his  desire  to  marry  Dina 
and  in  full  knowledge  of  Bernick's  character,  threatens 
him  with  revenge  and  exposure.  But  he  will  first  go  to 
America,  and  he  will  sail  in  the  rotten  Indian  Girl,  though 
a  storm  is  already  prophesied.  To  heighten  the  tragic  intensity, 
Ibsen  makes  little  Olaf  steal  away  from  home  and  hide  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel.  Up  to  this  point,  then,  the  plot  is  develop- 
ed with  subtlety,  with  precision,  with  a  rising  interest.  The 
ship  must  sail  and  must  go  down  with  Johun  and  Olaf,  at  least, 
on  board.  Of  course  the  ship  does  not  sail  and  the  plot  breaks 
to  pieces.  Ibsen's  exit  from  his  situation  appears  to  me  per- 
fectly trivial.  We  learn  from  Lona  in  the  last  act  that  Johun, 
having  got  Dina  to  go  with  him,  "dared  not  trust  such  a  pre- 
cious freight  to  that  rotten  old  tub.  Johun  and  Dina  have  sailed 
in  the  Palm  Tree."  Thus  again  Ibsen  resorts  to  the  Scribe 
formula.  But  the  plot  has  a  yet  graver  defect,  the  defect  of  be- 
ing based  on  a  situation  wholly  impossible.  I  mean  the  situa- 
tion of  Johun's  taking  upon  himself  the  infamy  of  the  adulterer 
Bernick  in  order  that  the  latter  may  marry  his  sister  of  spotless 
name  and  fame.     This  is  unnatural,  repulsive,  false. 
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Structurally,  "A  Doll's  House"  is  greatly  superior  to  both 
these  earlier  dramas.  In  a  work  as  brilliantly  effective  one 
hesitates  to  point  out  flaws.  But  half,  or  at  least  a  third,  of 
the  dramatic  intensity  (for  there  is  a  very  real  intensity)  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  suspense  caused  by  the  letter  in  the  box.  There  is 
no  reason  —  no  fatal  reason  —  why  it  should  be  there.  Krogstad, 
in  real  life,  would  write  no  letter;  he  would  go  straight  to  Hel- 
mer  and  talk  matters  out  with  him.  But  Ibsen  has  not  yet  cut 
completely  loose  from  the  Scribe  influence,  and  he  again  uses 
machinery ;  uses  it,  indeed,  in  this  instance,  with  far  greater 
skill  and  effect  than  Scribe  could  have  used  it,  but  still  it  is 
machinery,  not  the  inevitability  of  great  art. 

"Ghosts"  is  the  first  of  the  Ibsen  plays  in  which  the  Scribe 
formula  is  completely  cast  aside.  In  structure  "Ghosts"  is 
well-nigh  faultless.  It  moves  forward  with  the  certainty,  the 
fatality  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  Criticism  almost  descends  to  fault- 
finding when  it  stoops  to  point  out  a  single  flaw,  and  that  by  no 
means  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  plot.  It  is  certainly  not  in- 
evitable that  the  orphanage  should  burn,  though  not  improba- 
ble. But  whether  it  burned  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  its 
fate  could  materially  affect  the  outcome  of  the  drama,  so  far  as 
the  characters  in  the  total  result  are  concerned.  It  is  true 
that  Regina  might  have  had  to  change  her  plans,  but  not  her 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much,  by  way  of  suggestion, 
does  Ibsen  make  out  of  the  burning!  The  memory  of  Mrs.  Al- 
ving's  husband,  instead  of  being  perpetuated  by  an  orphanage, 
will  be  kept  up  by  a  brothel,  for  such  the  Soldiers'  Home  will 
become  under  the  management  of  Engstrand. 

Once  more  and  but  once  more,  in  the  dramas  up  to  "Hedda 
Gabler,"  Ibsen  impairs  his  structure  by  resorting  to  artifice. 
"An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  though  less  interesting  on  other 
grounds,  moves  smoothly,  directly,  and  inevitably  up  to  the 
meeting  of  the  brothers  in  the  third  act.  This  meeting  is  a 
schie  a  faire%  but  it  is  accomplished  by  Burgomaster  Stock- 
mann's  leaving  his  hat  and  cane  in  the  printing  office,  where 
they  are  discovered  by  the  Doctor.  This  is,  structurally,  a 
mistake,  due  probably  to  the  heat  and  haste  in  which  the  drama 
was  written;  it  is  the  one  drama  produced  in  a  year's  time. 
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"The  Wild  Duck,"  "Rosmersholm,"  "The  Lady  from  the 
Sea,"  while  faulty  in  other  respects,  move  forward  with  uner- 
ring precision,  with  the  sureness  of  touch  and  inevitability  that 
denote  the  master-hand.  From  first  to  last  these  dramas  are 
splendid  specimens  of  coherent  plot -structure,  without  tricks, 
without  forced  situations,  without  the  obtrusive  Scribe  ma- 
chinery. Far  more  relentless  in  its  total  effect,  but  supremely 
hideous  as  a  work  of  art  is  "  Hedda  Gabler."  Yet  in  structure 
this  drama  is  not  flawless.  I  do  not  see  inevitableness  in  the 
finding  of  the  lost  manuscript  by  Tesman,  and,  particularly,  in 
his  reason  for  not  immediately  returning  it  to  Lovborg.  In 
all  this  there  is  a  suspicion  of  factitiousness.  This  is  but  a 
speck,  however,  and  we  may  justly  say  that  Ibsen,  in  sheer 
craftsmanship,  has  now  attained  his  coveted  "fulness  of  power." 
Greater  than  Scribe,  than  Augier,  than  Dumas,  he  is  even,  in 
this  aspect  of  his  art,  superior  to  Moli&re  and  to  Shakespeare. 

More  interesting  than  his  structure,  because  more  original, 
are  his  methods  of  dramatic  exposition  and  development.  We 
have  seen  that  Ibsen  from  the  beginning  tends  to  be  psycholo- 
gical and  realistic  in  his  theme  even  when  his  manner  is  roman- 
tic. Like  Browning,  he  possesses  a  restless  intellectual  curios- 
ity in  the  play  of  the  subtle,  deep,  formative  forces  that  have  so 
large  a  share  in  the  making  or  unmaking  of  cultivated  minds. 
(  It  is  noteworthy  that  Ibsen's  characters  and  the  situations 
are  mostly  chosen  from  higher  middle-class  society.)  Unlike 
Browning,  Ibsen  is  a  great  dramatist  with  the  faculty  of  pre- 
senting objectively  situations  in  themselves  intensely  subjective. 
But  such  subjective  and  tragic  situations  are  necessarily  culmi- 
nating moments  on  the  stage  as  in  life.  The  action,  therefore, 
must  be  greatly  compressed.  "Othello"  and  "Macbeth"  move 
more  swiftly  than  "Henry  IV"  and  "As  You  Like  It;"  but 
"Othello"  and  "Macbeth"  do  not  move  so  swiftly  as  "Ghosts" 
and  "Rosmersholm."  Where  Ibsen  gains  in  rapidity,  and  hence 
in  intensity  of  tragic  effect,  is  in  his  omission,  in  these  prose 
dramas,  of  all  but  the  final  consequences  of  a  given  situation ; 
these  consequences  make  the  play.  Of  the  nine  dramas  we  are 
here  considering  but  one,  and  that  the  first,  "The  League  of 
Youth,"  is  an  exception  to  this  method  of  development.     This 
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piece  in  its  opening  takes  nothing  for  granted  and  has  no  past  to 
be  unfolded.  Coming  to  "The  Pillars  of  Society,"  we  find  that 
the  situation  here  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  events  that 
happened  some  fifteen  years  before.  And  so  with  all  the  rest  — 
"A  Doll's  House,"  "Ghosts,"  "Rosmersholm."  In  the  case 
of  "An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  and  "Hedda  Gabler,"  the  past 
is  less  the  basis  of  the  action,  though  it  has  to  be  considered. 

With  such  condensation  of  situation  and  action,  Ibsen's 
method  of  exposition  becomes  fascinating  as  a  study  and  a  signal 
proof  of  his  skill  as  a  craftsman.  He  does  not  unfold  the  past 
at  once,  but  presents  it  bit  by  bit  as  the  action  demands  it,  thus 
spurring  the  interest  as  the  play  proceeds.  In  "The  Pillars  of 
Society"  we  saw  how  well  he  suggests  the  past  in  the  first  act 
in  the  half-revelation  of  the  situation  of  Dina  and  the  story  of 
Lona;  how  just  at  the  end  of  the  act  curiosity  is  excited  by  the 
entrance  of  Lona  and  the  expected  entrance  of  Johun.  The  ex- 
posure of  Bernick's  past  in  the  second  act  of  this  play  is  finely 
done;  but  finer  still,  in  the  same  act,  is  the  siutation  in  which 
Johun  learns  for  the  first  time  the  treachery  of  his  suppposed 
friend.  I  mean  the  interference  of  the  prig  Rorlund  who,  think- 
ing to  save  Dina,  tells  her  in  the  presence  of  Johun  that  the  lat- 
ter is  her  father  and  a  thief;  whereupon  Johun,  totally  surprised 
and  perplexed,  tells  these  facts  to  the  false  Bernick  as  the  cur- 
tain falls.  A  yet  better  instance  of  Ibsen's  masterly  exposition 
is  seen  in  "Ghosts."  This  is  a  play  in  three  acts,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  end  of  the  second  act  that  we  are  in  full  possession  of 
the  past  upon  which  the  action  is  founded.  But  we  get  suf- 
ficient information  to  understand  each  movement  as  the  play 
proceeds.  Note  the  suggestions  early  in  the  first  act — the  re- 
cent return  of  Oswald,  the  hinted  bastardy  of  Regina,  allusions 
to  her  physical  beauty,  the  mention  of  the  asylum,  and  the  com- 
ing of  Pastor  Manders.  All  these  give  us  no  clue  to  the  main 
situation  but  do  stimulate  curiosity.  With  the  entrance  of 
Manders  and  his  talk  with  Mrs.  Alving,  we  know  a  little  more 
about  the  Orphanage.  Then  Oswald  comes  in,  reminding  Mrs. 
Alving  of  her  husband  and  speaking  frankly  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  illicit  associations  of  the  Parisian  artists.  Just  after 
Oswald  withdraws,  Mrs.  Alving  tells  Pastor  Manders  the  story 
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of  her  dissolute  husband,  a  perfect  voluptuary,  and  says  that  she 
is  founding  an  orphanage  to  perpetuate  his  reputation  for  duty 
and  decency.  At  this  point  through  the  open  door  of  the  din- 
ing-room, where  are  Oswald  and  Regina,  Mrs.  Alving  hears  a 
suspicious  shuffling  and  says  half  to  herself, — "Ghosts!"  The 
second  act  is  over,  but  the  past  is  not  yet  fully  disclosed.  In  the 
last  act  we  learn  that  Regina  is  Mr.  Alving's  illegitimate  child 
and  that  Oswald  is  a  physical  wreck,  due  to  a  disease  which  a 
Paris  doctor  told  him  he  inherited.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
be  told;  we  see  the  climax  of  the  fatal  consequences. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  further  instances  of  superb  exposi- 
tion— exposition  which,  indeed,  has  its  dangers  in  a  too  rapid  de- 
velopment of  characters.  Witness  Nora  and  Rebecca.  But  I 
wish  now  to  point  out,  briefly,  some  other  ways  by  which  Ibsen 
secures  the  condensation  and  rapidity  so  admirably  suited  to  his 
psychological  drama.  One  of  these  is  his  prose  style  —  acquired 
with  ceaseless  labor  and  care.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  judge  this 
in  translation,  there  are  certain  obvious  features  in  Mr.  Archer's 
version  which  cannot  escape  the  judicious  reader.  At  its  best, 
it  has  all  the  qualities  of  refined  conversation — ease,  flexibility, 
point,  force,  charming  and  cultivated  manner.  It  has  suspen- 
sions, interruptions,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  emotional  sug- 
gestions,—  all  tending  to  fine  dramatic  effect.  In  the  early 
plays,  for  example,  "The  League  of  Youth"  and  "The  Pillars 
of  Society,"  the  speeches  assigned  to  each  part  are,  in  general, 
longer  than  in  the  later.  The  dialogue  in  the  later  plays  tends 
to  be  more  and  more  compressed,  to  consist  —  in  many  cases  of 
several  pages  —  of  only  a  line  or  phrase  to  each  character.  The 
latest  dramas,  indeed,  like  "The  Master  Builder,"  "  Little 
Eyolf,"  and  "When  We  Dead  Awake,"  are  almost  wholly  made 
up  of  this  kind  of  prose.  Thus,  Ibsen  secures  not  only  rapidity 
and  condensation,  but  the  hint  of  a  great  deal  of  unuttered  emo- 
tion. As  specimens  of  his  prose  style,  take  the  talk  between 
Nora  and  Dr.  Rank  in  the  second  act  of  "A  Doll's  House,"  or 
that  between  Nora  and  her  husband  in  the  third  act  after  the 
tarantella  has  been  danced.  Take,  too,  the  evening  conversation 
(  with  the  glow  of  the  fire  in  the  back-ground  )  in  the  second  act 
of   "Ghosts,"  where  Mrs.   Alving,  with  Oswald  and  Regina 
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before  her,  tells  the  latter  of  her  parentage.  Finer  still  is  the  dia- 
logue between  Dr.  Wangel  and  Ellida,  in  "The  Lady  from  the 
Sea/'  when  Ellida  in  the  midst  of  the  lovely  "pale  half  light  of 
a  summer  night,"  tells  her  husband  of  her  ring-betrothal  to  the 
strange  sailor.  Yet  again,  and  perhaps  finest  of  all  because  most 
touched  with  poetic  suggestion,  is  the  last  talk  of  Rosmer  and 
Rebecca  in  "Rosmersholm."  Beautiful,  though  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  the  dramatic  situation,  is  her  confession  of  the  great 
change  from  desire  to  love  that  came  over  her:  "All  the  rest 
—  the  horrible  sense-intoxicated  desire  —  passed  far,  far  away 
from  me.  All  the  whirling  passions  settled  down  into  quiet 
and  silence.  Rest  descended  on  my  soul  —  a  stillness  of  our 
northern  bird-cliffs  under  the  midnight  sun." 

From  the  references  just  made  it  will  be  noticed  that  Ibsen 
tends  to  reduce  his  situations  to  two  characters  and  tends  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  characters  in  the  whole  play  to  four  or  five 
at  most.  This,  again,  is  in  harmony  with  his  psychological 
manner.  The  first  two  prose  dramas  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
ways,  are  exceptions.  There  are  fifteen  fairly  distinct  charac- 
ters in  "The  League  of  Youth;"  there  are  at  least  ten  in  "The 
Pillars  of  Society."  But  in  "A  Doll's  House"  there  are  only 
five,  and  in  "Ghosts,"  five.  "An  Enemy  of  the  People"  and 
"The  Wild  Duck"  seem  to  revert  to  the  earlier  manner,  for 
each  has  from  nine  to  ten  persons.  The  next  three  dramas,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  five  or  six,  while  the  latest,  "Little  Eyolf," 
"The  Master  Builder,"  and  "When  We  Dead  Awake,"  have 
three  or  four.  This  plainly  indicates  the  tendency  of  the  sub- 
jective manner  —  at  least  as  cultivated  by  Ibsen.  His  interest 
is  less  and  less  in  the  extraneous  concerns  of  the  individual, 
and  more  and  more  in  internal  psychical  change;  until,  when 
we  come  to  the  last  drama,  the  tragedy  centres  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  inner  life  of  the  Sculptor  and  the  Strange  Lady. 
For  this  very  reason,  indeed,  it  might  be  strongly  argued  that 
Ibsen,  in  his  last  three  or  four  plays,  is  less  successful  as  a 
dramatist.  His  subjective  method,  accentuated  with  too  much 
symbolism  and  hints  of  telepathic  influences,  takes  the  place  of 
a  certain  amount  of  objectivity  necessary  to  all  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 
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Worth  noting,  in  connection  with  the  predominance  of  two- 
character  situations  in  Ibsen,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  so- 
liloquy. In  the  nine  plays,  I  can  recall  but  one  instance  of  its 
use,  and  that  but  slight.  I  refer  to  "  A  Doll's  House."  Ibsen 
avoids  this  interesting,  if  often  dangerous,  device  of  exposing 
his  plots  and  his  characters.  Not  less  noteworthy  than  the 
omission  of  soliloquy  is  his  management  of  the  three  unities. 
Here  Ibsen  is  likewise  a  master.  "The  League  of  Youth"  is 
the  one  drama  that  even  slightly  violates  the  fundamental  unity 
of  action.  When  the  three-cornered  love-intrigue  is  developed 
in  the  third  act,  Ibsen  sacrifices  to  some  extent  the  political 
plot.  The  time  occupied  in  the  action  of  a  drama  is  generally 
a  part  of  one  day  for  each  act,  with  no  intervening  days, — an 
arrangement  well-suited  to  this  species  of  drama;  though  some- 
times the  development  or  change  in  characters  during  this  short 
time  is  improbable.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  time-rule  are 
"Ghosts,"  "  The  Wild  Duck,"  and  "Rosmersholm."  In  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  acts  one  and  two  occupy  parts  of  the  first  day, 
acts  three  and  four  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  act  five  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  The 
first  two  acts  of  "Rosmersholm"  take  two  successive 
days,  but  the  third  and  fourth  acts  belong  to  different  parts 
of  a  single  day.  "Ghosts  "  presents  a  unique  case,  all  the  ac- 
tion being  compressed  into  one  day.  It  has  thus  the  character 
of  a  Greek  drama,  not  only  in  its  swift,  fatal  movement,  but  in 
its  perfect  unity  of  time,  action,  and  place.  The  place  in  the 
other  dramas  changes  but  slightly;  from  the  Chamberlain's  to 
Madam  Rundholmen's,  for  example,  in  "The  League  of 
Youth,"  and  from  Dr.  Stockmann's  house  to  the  printing-office 
in  "The  Pillars  of  Society;"  while  in  "A  Doll's  House  "and 
"Rosmersholm  "  the  place  is  kept  within  a  single  house. 

But  we  need  not  go  further.  Ibsen  is  the  master  technician 
of  modern  dramatists.  From  this  point  of  view  alone,  his 
dramas  are  fascinating  to  study  and  stir  admiration  with  each 
fresh  reading.  Ibsen,  however,  is  more  than  a  technician ;  he 
is  a  great  dramatist  in  his  power  to  create  living  human  beings, 
and  a  poet  and  philosopher  in  his  profound  interest  in  what 
these  creatures  do  and  say  in  this  modern  world  of  ours.     Nora 
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is  to  my  mind  his  greatest  character  —  the  most  human,  with 
the  truest  individuality  —  a  real  unforgettable  person,  ever  to 
be  spoken  of  by  her  own  name,  Nora,  as  we  speak  of  Imogen, 
Portia,  and  Rosalind.  Less  real,  but  clearly  individualized, 
are  Lona  Hessel  and  Martha,  Mrs.  Alving,  Rebecca,  Ellida, 
Gina  Ekdal,  Hedda  Gabler,  and  ( if  I  may  go  beyond  the  nine 
dramas),  Asta  and  Rita  in  "Little  Eyolf,"  Hilda  in  'The 
Master  Builder,"  and  Maia  in  "When  We  Dead  Awake. " 
His  men  are  far  less  interesting  —  many  of  them  unbearable 
prigs,  like  Helmer,  Pastor  Manders,  Rector  Rorland  —  or  infat- 
uated idealists,  dead  to  humor,  like  Gregers  Werle,  Tesman 
and  Rosmer.  Indeed,  I  think  that  Ibsen  too  frequently  gains  his 
intensely  tragic  effects  through  the  narrow-mindedness  of  these 
essentially  provincial  types  of  men.  Mrs.  Alving's  tragedy  hap- 
pens because  she  took  the  advice  of  a  bigot ;  and  Nora's  comes 
from  living  with  an  imbecile  husband  who  will  not  take  Krog- 
stad  back  into  the  bank  because  he  is  afraid  the  latter  will  be- 
come too  familiar  with  him.  Such  weaklings  happen  in  real 
life,  of  course ;  but  we  do  not  let  them  block  our  way,  and  they 
are  not  the  stuff  of  which  the  sternest  spiritual  tragedies  are 
made. 

Moreover,  Ibsen  goes  so  far  in  some  of  his  tragedies  as  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  sound  art.  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  is,  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  says  of  "Madame  Bovary,"  "a  work  of  petrified  feel- 
ing,  over  it  hangs  an  atmosphere  of  bitterness,  irony,  impo- 
tence; not  a  personage  to  rejoice  or  console  us;  the  springs  of 
freshness  and  feeling  are  not  there  to  create  such  personages." 
This  is  literally  true;  it  is,  as  Arnold  said  of  his  own  "Emped- 
ocles,"  too  painful  for  tragedy.  It  has  in  it  nothing  to  purge 
the  emotions  with  pity  and  fear.  "Rosmersholm"  is  open  to 
the  same  criticism ;  it  has  no  ray  of  light,  nothing  to  subdue 
our  feelings  at  the  close  like  the  passage  at  the  end  of  Shakes- 
peare's "Julius  Caesar,"  in  which  Antony  eulogizes  Brutus: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man ! 

In  truth,  though  powerful  and  penetrating,  Ibsen  on  the  side  of 
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his  dramatic  criticism  of  life  is  narrow,  individual,  and  often 
painful.  Into  all  his  work  he  has  put  some  of  his  own  bitter, 
anti-social,  iconoclastic  spirit.  Nevertheless,  one  will  read 
and  reread  such  works  as  "  Peer  Gynt "  and  "  Brand,"  "A  Doll's 
House  "  and  "  Ghosts,"  "  Little  Eyolf  "  and  "  When  We  Dead 
Awake  "  with  fresh  enjoyment  of  Ibsen's  eminent  ability  as  a 
craftsman  and  of  his  indubitable  sincerity  and  depth  as  a  dram- 
atist and  poet. 

Frederick  W.  Roe. 
New  York  City 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARTHURIAN  ROMANCE  IN 
MEDLEVAL  FRANCE 

The  earliest  mention  of  King  Arthur  occurs  in  the  "Historia 
Brittonum"  compiled  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  South  Wales,  named 
Nennius,  somewhere  between  the  years  796  and  822,  according 
to  the  most  recent  authority.  The  material  which  is  brought 
together  in  this  book  is  in  the  main  of  a  considerably  earlier 
date  than  the  actual  compilation.  Most  of  it  probably  goes 
back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  two  passages  concerning  Arthur  which 
the  book  contains  belong  to  this  older  material  In  Nennius* 
work  we  find  Arthur  represented  as  a  leader  of  the  Britons  in 
their  wars  with  the  Saxon  invaders,  but  he  is  not  as  yet  given 
the  title  of  king.  Indeed,  a  distinction  is  made  between  him 
and  the  British  kings — "he  fought  in  company  with  the  kings 
of  the  Britons  but  he  himself  was  the  leader  in  the  wars."  He 
is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Saxons  in  twelve  different  battles — 
at  places  which  for  the  most  part  may  be  identified  with  locali- 
ties in  Northern  England — and  one  at  least  of  these  battles  with 
which  Arthur's  name  is  connected  is  historical,  namely,  the  bat- 
tle of  Mount  Badon  (probably  in  the  North,  although  frequently 
identified  with  Badbury  Rings  in  Dorsetshire.)  This  battle 
actually  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  as  we 
know  from  the  contemporary  historian,  Gildas,  who  makes  no 
mention,  however,  of  Arthur.  It  will  be  observed  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  dates  I  have  just  given  that  the  earliest  record  of 
Arthur  belongs  to  a  period  some  three  hundred  years  later  than 
the  battle  in  which  this  same  record  tells  us  that  the  hero  took 
a  leading  part  For  the  intervening  period  we  have  no  evidence 
regarding  the  existence  of  the  legend,  unless  we  choose  to  re- 
gard as  such  the  occurrence  of  the  name  "Arthur,"1  as  that  of 
certain  Welsh  princes  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century.  In 
view  of  this  absence  of  testimony —  especially  of  any  reference 
to  a  hero  of  the  name  of  Arthur,  as  stated  above,  in  the  "De 
Excidio  et  Conquestu  Brittanniae"  of  Gildas — scholars  were  for 


1  The  name  is  ultimately  of  Roman  origin,  it  would  seem. 
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a  long  time  skeptical  as  to  the  real  existence  of  Arthur,  but  of 
recent  years  the  drift  of  opinion  has  changed.  For,  after  all* 
Gildas*  work  is  not  a  chronicle,  but  a  sort  of  religious  philippic 
against  the  British  princes  of  his  time,  at  whose  door  he  lays 
the  misfortunes  of  his  people ;  and  taking  into  consideration, 
furthermore,  the  analogies  of  such  legends  among  the  other 
European  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  legend  of  Roland,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  valiant  deeds  of  some  British  leader 
in  the  wild  years  of  the  early  sixth  century  did  furnish  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  vast  Arthurian  story. 

But  even  by  Nennius'  time  the  historical  Arthur,  if  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  existed,  had  passed  over  into  the  world  of 
the  imagination  and  old  mythical  stories  had  already  become 
attached  to  his  name.  He  is  already  reported  in  Nennius  to  have 
killed  with  his  own  hand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  enemy  at 
the  battle  of  Mount  Badon.  Still  further,  among  the  marvels  of 
Britain  we  have  cited  in  the  "Historia  Brittonum"  a  stone  in 
which  the  impress  of  the  foot  of  Arthur's  dog  was  visible  (made 
when  Arthur  was  engaged  in  a  great  boar-hunt,  of  which  we 
hear  more  later  in  the  story  of  the  Welsh  Mabinogion  called 
Kilhwch  and  Olwen)  and  a  wonderful  sepulchre  which  Arthur 
put  over  his  son  Amir,  whom  he  himself  had  slain. 

The  mention  of  Arthur  in  Nennius'  work,  meagre  as  it  is, 
suffices  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  legend  that  attaches  to  his 
name  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  There  is 
a  long  break,  however,  in  the  chain  of  evidence  regarding  the 
development  of  these  traditions  from  the  time  of  Nennius  on, 
and  we  hear  no  more  about  them  again  until  centuries  later. 
During  all  this  time,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
legend  was  strengthening  its  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  Cel- 
tic peoples  and  was  being  localized  at  points  widely  separated 
in  Celtic  territory.  The  wide  diffusion  of  Arthurian  names  of 
persons  in  Brittany  and  the  frequent  localization  of  the  saga  in 
the  Celtic  parts  of  Great  Britain,  especially  Southern  Scotland, 
sufficiently  prove  this.  It  accords  with  what  has  just  been  stat- 
ed that  in  the  next  documentary  evidence  we  have  concerning 
the  legend  of  Arthur — except  two  very  meagre  entries  in  the 
"Annales   Cambriae" — evidence   which   dates   from   the  early 
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years  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  we  find  the  mythical  character  of 
the  hero  strongly  marked.  Certain  Breton  monks,  who  visited 
Cornwall  in  n  13,  tell  us  that  Arthur's  chair  and  Arthur's  fur- 
nace were  pointed  out  to  them  in  that  region  and  that  when 
they  were  disinclined  to  believe  that  Arthur  was  still  alive 
their  incredulity  nearly  cost  them  their  lives.  The  fame  of 
Arthur,  moreover,  by  this  time  had  spread  into  other  European 
lands.  Already  from  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
long  before  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  Arthurian  ro- 
mance had  been  written,  the  names  of  Arthur  and  his  leading 
knights  had  been  adopted  into  Italian  nomenclature,  and, 
strangely  enough,  figures  of  these  characters  appear  as  orna- 
ments of  a  doorway  to  the  cathedral  at  Modena  which  dates 
from  the  early  twelfth  century. 

The  great  importance,  however,  of  Arthur  in  the  literature  of 
Europe  begins  unquestionably  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
whose  "Historia  Regum  Britanniae"  appeared  about  1138. 
Geoffrey  tells  us  that  in  perusing  the  work  of  Bede  and  Gildas 
he  had  been  surprised  that  they  gave  no  information  about  the 
kings  of  Britian  before  the  coming  of  Christ  and  indeed  about 
many  after  the  Christian  era.  He  goes  on  to  say  now  that  he 
intends  to  supply  this  deficiency  from  an  old  book  in  the  Brit- 
ish language  (Breton  or  Welsh?)  which  had  been  put  at  his  dis- 
posal by  his  friend  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Whether 
this  last  statement  is  merely  a  mystification  we  cannot  say. 
At  any  rate  Geoffrey  offers  his  work  as  an  authentic  history  of 
Britain  and  the  uncritical  Middle  Ages,  with  a  few  dissenting 
voices,  long  accepted  it  as  such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
where  Geoffrey  draws  material  from  earlier  historians  like  Bede 
he  mixes  it  up  with  fictitious  or  legendaiy  matter  and  one  may 
say  that  the  book  is  practically  made  up  of  Celtic  traditions  of 
all  sorts  (and  a  few  perhaps  not  Celtic) — some  of  learned  and 
some  of  popular  origin — with  something,  no  doubt,  of  Geof- 
frey's own  invention  thrown  in.  For  instance,  it  is  here  that  we 
find  the  story  (one  of  the  traditions  of  learned  origin)  repeated 
with  many  amplifications  from  one  of  the  later  recensions  of 
Nennius,  of  how  Britain  was  first  settled  by  a  band  of  Trojans 
who  fled  from  Troy  under  the  leadership  of  their  chieftain,  Bru- 
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tus,  and  after  innumerable  hardships  established  their  kingdom 
in  the  distant  West  Here,  moreover,  the  story  of  Lear  which 
Skakespeare  was  destined  to  immortalize,  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  literature.  But,  what  concerns  us  most,  it  is  in  this 
book  that  we  find  set  down  for  the  first  time  a  full  history  of 
Arthur.  The  story  begins  in  Geoffrey's  Eighth  Book  and  runs 
into  the  Eleventh.  We  have  here  the  story  of  Arthur's  birth — 
how  Utherpcndragon,  his  father,  through  the  aid  of  Merlin, 
whose  famous  prophecies,  by  the  way,  make  up  the  Seventh 
Book  of  Geoffrey's  work,  by  assuming  the  form  of  Gorlois,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  has  access  to  the  latter*s  wife  in  the  Castle  of  Tin- 
tagel  and  begets  Arthur.  Queen  Guinevere  already  appears  as 
the  consort  of  the  hero,  and  besides  the  enchanter  Merlin,  sev- 
eral of  the  most  famous  Arthurian  knights,  such  as  Gawain  and 
Bedivere,  are  characters  in  this  book — only  Lancelot,  the  one 
who  is  best  known  to  the  modern  world,  does  not  as  yet  appear. 
Geoffrey,  however,  does  not  content  himself  with  popular  tradi- 
tion. He  takes  King  Arthur  through  a  series  of  imaginary  con- 
quests which  embrace  all  of  Western  Europe,  emulating,  it 
would  seem,  in  his  account  of  his  hero  the  legends  of  the  world 
conquerors,  Alexander  and  Charlemagne.  The  conclusion  of 
his  account  of  the  reign  of  Arthur  evidently  embodies,  however, 
popular  tradition.  Whilst  Arthur  is  abroad  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Roman  Emperor,  Lucius  Tiberius,  his  nephew,  Mor- 
dred,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom in  his  absence,  rises  up  against  him  and  takes  possession 
of  the  Queen.  Arthur  is  forced  to  return,  wages  war  against 
Mordred,  and  fights  a  final  battle  in  Cornwall.  His  traitorous 
nephew  loses  his  life  in  this  battle  and  the  rebellious  host  is  an- 
nihilated, but  Arthur  himself  receives  a  mortal  stroke  and  is  borne 
away  to  Avalon,  the  Celtic  Elysium,  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds. 
There  is  no  mention  in  Geoffrey  of  the  famous  incident  of  Sir 
Bedivere  (or  Gifflet)  and  the  casting  of  the  sword  into  the  lake. 
Geoffrey's  history  was  brilliantly  successful  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance and  gave  an  enormous  popularity  to  the  Arthurian 
legend.  The  book  was  soon  put  into  verse  in  the  vernacular 
languages,  first  of  all  in  French  by  Wace,  a  native  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  whose  work  contains  the  first  mention  of  the  Round 
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Table.  This  French  version  was  in  its  turn  paraphrased  and 
here  and  there  added  to  by.  the  English  priest  Layamon  in  the 
early  thirteenth  century,  who  thus  gives  us  the  earliest  extant 
English  version  of  the  story  of  Arthur  as  well  as  of  Lear  and 
other  famous  characters  in  Geoffrey's  History.  But  Geoffrey 
was  exploited  not  only  by  the  poets  but  the  historians  also,  and 
so  we  find  his  account  of  the  founding  of  Britain  and  of  its  fabu- 
lous kings  repeated  in  innumerable  chronicles  down  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  from  one  of  the  latest  of 
these  chronicles,  Holinshed's  namely,  that  Shakespeare  drew  the 
material  (directly,  in  the  main)  of  his  immortal  tragedy  of 
"King  Lear." 

But  to  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century — the  chief  importance 
of  Geoffrey's  history  in  the  introduction  of  the  Arthurian  legend 
into  literature  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  material  which  the  book 
itself  offers,  but  in  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  use  of  the  oral 
traditions  which  were  current  among  the  Celtic  nations  concern- 
ing this  hero.  And  so  the  vast  body  of  Arthurian  romance, 
which  began  its  development  a  few  years  later,  just  after  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  owed  almost  everything  to  oral 
tradition,  and  comparatively  little  to  Geoffrey. 

But  how  did  these  oral  traditions  reach  the  French  poets  who 
originated  the  Arthurian  romances,  and  in  what  countiy?  One 
group  of  scholars  has  maintained  that  Wales  was  the  true  center 
of  propagation  of  these  stories,  and  that  it  was  through  the  Nor- 
mans who  settled  in  England  that  the  material  of  the  romances 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French  poets  of  the  Continent 
This  theory,  advocated  especially  by  the  late  M.  Gaston  Paris 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  is  the  one  which  is  favored  by  nearly  all 
Arthurian  scholars  in  France  and  England.  German  scholars, 
on  the  other  hand,  led  by  Professor  Wendelin  Forster,  generally 
regard  as  the  centre  of  diffusion  the  province  of  Brittany  in 
Northwestern  France,  which  was  settled,  as  we  know,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  by  Britons,  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tribes  forced  to  fly  from  Great  Britain  and  who  brought  the 
traditions  of  their  heroes  to  their  new  homes  with  them.  A 
controversy  of  the  fiercest  kind  has  raged  between  the  partisans 
of  these  rival  theories,  but  a  tendency  to  compromise  seems 
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manifest  in  the  later  stages  of  the  discussion.  And  indeed  any 
impartial  student  of  the  question  will  be  likely  to  conclude  that 
neither  side  is  entirely  wrong.  Both  Wales  and  Brittany  doubt- 
less contributed  material  to  the  Arthurian  romances — only  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  its  geographical  situation  and 
the  historical  conditions  seem  to  favor  Brittany  as  the  chief 
source  of  Arthurian  legend  for  the  poets  of  Northern  France. 
It  seems  singular,  at  least,  that  if  the  legend  starting  from  Wales 
reached  France  through  the  Normans  in  England,  no  one  of 
M.  Gaston  Paris'  famous  Anglo-Norman  Arthurian  romances 
and  hardly  any  trace  of  such  that  can  be  called  indisputable  has 
come  down  to  modern  times. 

The  Arthurian  stories  in  the  main,  then,  we  may  assume, 
passed  into  France  in  all  probability  through  the  intermediary  of 
Brittany,  more  specifically  of  that  part  of  Brittany  where  French 
as  well  as  Breton  was  spoken.  The  transmission  was  no  doubt 
to  a  large  extent  of  a  popular  character — that  is,  through  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
— but  the  professional  minstrels  and  story-tellers,  of  course,  also 
took  part  in  the  diffusion.  Strange  to  say,  the  Celtic  epic  leg- 
ends were  in  prose  and  not  in  verse,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
this  class  of  literature  among  the  other  European  races.  No 
doubt,  many  a  Celtic  minstrel  in  addition  to  singing  his  lays  to 
the  music  which  had  made  them  celebrated  throughout  Western 
Europe,  would  give  as  a  part  of  his  entertainment  stories  of 
Arthur  or  of  other  heroes  of  his  race.  The  diffusion  through 
these  various  agencies,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  even  before 
the  appearance  of  Geoffrey's  History,  had  extended  without 
doubt  through  France  as  far  as  Italy.  But  up  to  this  time  the 
stories  concerning  Arthur  had  not  passed  in  these  countries  be- 
yond the  stage  of  mere  oral  traditions.  Geoffrey's  famous  work, 
however,  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  to  this  new  mine  of 
poetic  material,  and  in  the  space  of  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  French  poets  began  now  to  avail  themselves  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

The  greatest  of  these  poets  and,  as  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing,  the  first  in  order  of  time  also,  was  Chretien  de  Troyes. 
The  earliest  of  his  extant  works  and  the  first  of  his  Arthurian 
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romances — probably  the  earliest  Arthurian  romance  at  all — is 
his  "Erec  and  Enide,"  which  is  dated  by  M.  Gaston  Paris  about 
the  year  n  68 — by  some  scholars  several  years  earlier.  The 
story  of  this  romance  has  become  familiar  to  modern  readers 
through  Tennyson's  "Geraint  and  Enid,"  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King.  Tennyson  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  stoiy  from 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  classical  translation  of  the  Welsh  Mabi- 
nogion,  the  author  of  the  tale  in  the  Welsh  collection  having,  it 
appears,  in  his  turn  derived  it  from  Chretien  de  Troyes — although 
this  is  denied  by  the  advocates  of  the  Welsh  origin  of  the  Ar- 
thurian stories.  It  is  the  story  of  a  knight  who  marries  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  noble  birth,  whose  family,  however,  has  been  impov- 
erished He  marries  her  and  takes  her  to  Arthur's  court  where 
she  captivates  all  hearts.  The  knight  is  recognized  as  the  best 
at  court  and  having  nothing  higher  to  aspire  to  in  arms,  he  be- 
comes self-indulgent  and  uxorious  and  gives  up  his  former  life 
of  activity.  His  wife  laments  bitterly  that  she  should  be  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  her  husband's  glory.  She  is  finally  over- 
heard one  day  by  her  husband,  who  becomes  exceedingly  angry 
with  her,  but  the  incident  has  the  result,  at  least,  of  arousing 
him  from  his  inactivity  and  making  him  go  forth  in  search  of 
adventures  again.  The  knight  compels  his  wife  to  go  along 
with  him,  and  on  his  journeys  treats  her  very  rudely,  but  in  the 
end  her  patience  under  his  maltreatment  and  a  proof  of  her 
fidelity  in  one  adventure  especially  change  his  disposition  to- 
wards her  and  she  is  restored  to  his  affection. 

Already  in  this  earliest  of  the  Arthurian  romances  in  verse,* 
we  find  one  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  class, 
viz :  that  King  Arthur  himself  is  a  mere  figurehead  and  that  the 
hero  of  the  story  is  some  knight  at  his  court  This  court  con- 
stitutes a  background  for  the  story  and  here  the  adventures  al- 
ways begin  and  thither  the  knight  always  returns  after  his  glori- 
ous achievements.  In  this  repect  the  metrical  romances  differ 
from  all  the  other  branches  of  Arthurian  literature,  for  in  the 

*  M.  Gaston  Paris  divides  them  into  two  classes— biographical  and  episodi- 
cal. The  names  indicate  sufficiently  the  distinction  between  the  two.  Ga- 
wain  is  usually  the  hero  of  the  second  class.  The  verse  always  consists  of 
octosyllabic  couplets. 
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Welsh  poems  and  tales  that  relate  to  Arthur,  in  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  who  drew  in  a  very  large  measure  direct  from  Celtic 
tradition,  and  even  in  the  French  prose -romances  which  are 
of  later  date  than  those  in  verse,  Arthur  is  the  leading  actor  in 
the  story.  It  was  the  metrical  romances,  however,  which  estab- 
lished the  vogue  and  influence  of  the  "matter  of  Britain,"  as 
the  Middle  Ages  called  it,  and  it  is  accordingly  important  to 
stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  significance  and  style  of  these 
works. 

The  Arthurian  romances*  were  the  literary  expression  of  the 
institution  of  chivalry.  They  answered  to  changes  that  were 
going  on  in  the  development  of  the  society  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. With  the  growing  refinement  of  manners  in  that  century 
and  the  advance  of  women  towards  the  position  they  hold  in 
modern  times — an  advance  which  began  to  be  apparent  in  the 
political  world  as  well  as  in  books — the  new  spirit  naturally  sought 
for  itself  channels  of  expression  in  literature,  and  it  was  all  the 
easier  for  it  to  bear  everything  before  it,  as  the  chansons  de  geste, 
the  national  epics  of  France — the  narrative  poems  with  which 
hitherto  the  nobles  had  been  entertained  in  their  halls  during 
the  long  winter  evenings — had  by  this  time  lost  their  vitality. 
The  reign  of  sheer  force,  as  we  see  it  in  these  works,  even  though 
it  was  wedded  with  national  feeling,  could  no  longer  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  age  under  the  improved  conditions  of  society 
I  have  indicated  and  hence  the  rapid  success  of  the  new  species 
of  literature. 

The  changed  position  of  women  had  first  made  itself  manifest 

*  We  have  not  the  space  here  to  enter  into  the  vexed,  and  in  a  sense  fun- 
damental, question  of  the  relation  of  the  u  lays  " —  represented  chiefly  among 
extant  specimens  by  the  lays  of  Marie  dc  France  (written  about  1165) — and 
the  Arthurian  romances.  The  former,  which  are  brief  narrative  poems  of 
an  extremely  romantic  kind  and  often  with  an  Arthurian  setting,  are  intrinsi- 
cally very  superior  in  literary  merit  to  the  romances  but  have  not  the  same 
importance  in  the  subsequent  history  of  literature.  The  material  the  lays 
embody  was  obviously  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  the  Arthurian  roman- 
ces, and  hence  they  figure  largely  in  the  debate  concerning  the  Welsh  or 
Armorican  origin  of  the  latter.  So  far,  however,  from  the  romances  being  a 
development  of  the  lays  it  seems  to  me  that  they  (the  romances)  owe  more 
as  a  literary  genre  to  the  u  Roman  de  Troie"  and  ••  Eneas" — that  is,  to  the 
romances  on  the  legend  of  Troy. 
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in  Provence  in  the  early  twelfth  century  and  as  a  consequence 
a  keen  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  grace  and  refinement  in  so- 
cial life — more  particularly  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes — sprang 
up  there.  One  outcome  of  this  interest  was  the  idea  of  the 
"courts  of  love"  about  which  so  many  learned  dissertations  have 
been  written,  although  whether  the  thing  itself  actually  existed 
is  more  open  to  question.  A  regular  code  governing  the  rela- 
tions of  lovers  developed  out  of  the  half-serious,  half-jesting  dis- 
cussions of  the  time — a  code  the  most  fundamental  article  of 
which  was  a  negation  of  the  seventh  commandment — and  the 
fashion  of  love  which  accorded  with  the  new  definition  was  known 
as  the  amour  courtois,  or  "courtly  love.M  This  conception  spread 
from  Provence  to  the  North  of  France  and  was  taken  up  with 
especial  enthusiasm  by  Marie,  countess  of  Champagne,  to  whose 
court  the  poet,  Chretien  de  Troyes  was  attached.  Chretien  and 
his  followers  now  laid  hold  of  the  legend  of  Arthur  which  Geof- 
frey had  made  universally  familiar  and  accepting  the  idealization 
of  the  Arthurian  court  already  begun  by  that  writer  they  set 
about  constructing  in  the  world  of  the  imagination  a  society 
which  should  embody  all  the  ideals  of  chivalry,  and  in  which  the 
new  conceptions  of  the  amour  courtois  should  rule. 

The  authors  of  the  "Roman  de  Troie"  and  the  "Eneas," 
which  antedate  Chretien's  work  by  only  a  few  years,  had  already 
depicted  the  life  and  ideals  of  mediaeval  chivalry  in  poems  foun- 
ed  on  famous  legends  of  antiquity,  and  their  influence  on  the  ro- 
mances which  deal  with  the  "matter  of  Britain"  is  too  often 
overlooked  by  Arthurian  specialists.  Nevertheless,  the  stories 
in  these  earlier  forms  were  too  fixed  by  tradition  for  even  the 
mediaeval  imagination  to  transmute  them  as  freely  as  the  new 
spirit  required,  and  so  the  romance  of  chivalry  does  not  attain 
its  full  flower  until  the  poets  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
infinitely  flexible  legend  of  King  Arthur. 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  consider  in  all  its  aspects  why 
these  new  aspirations  of  the  age  should  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  tales  of  wonder  or  "romance,"  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  it  Certainly  in  the  Age  of  the  Crusades  nothing  prosaic 
was  likely  to  accord  with  the  actual  feelings  of  men.  In  any 
event,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  that  just  at  this  time 
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people  began  to  take  delight  in  the  wildest  creations  of  the 
imagination,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  such  being  the  case,  Celtic 
legend  should  have  acquired  such  a  hold  in  all  European  lands 
— for  the  Celtic  fancy  was  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  wildest 
among  all  the  European  races,  and  the  Celtic  fairy-land,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  other  peoples,  was  like  the  realm  of  Alex- 
ander compared  with  some  petty  Grecian  state.  Just  what  pro- 
portion of  the  material  which  we  find  in  the  Arthurian  romances 
is  of  Celtic  origin,  is  a  subject  of  fierce  debate,  but  it  seems  to 
the  present  writer  at  any  rate  that  unquestionably  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  most  beautiful  and  distinctive  in  the  stories  which 
these  works  embody  is  derived  from  that  source. 

The  style,  however,  of  these  poems  which  depend  for  their 
interest  so  largely  on  the  wildness  of  their  inventions,  is  not  al- 
ways so  naive  as  one  might  expect  under  the  circumstances. 
One  finds  in  the  works  of  Chretien  passages  as  packed  full  of 
conceits  as  any  in  the  works  of  the  most  ill-famed  Elizabethan. 
The  Middle  Ages  indeed  yield  to  no  other  period  in  misdirected 
subtlety  and  the  habit  infects  the  poets  as  well  as  the  theolog- 
ians. These  subtleties  in  Chretien — and  he  had  a  model  for 
them  already  in  the  "Eneas" — belong  nearly  always  to  the 
analysis  of  the  passion  of  love  in  all  its  contradictory  effects 
which  his  heroes  and  heroines  indulge  in.  Thus  in  the  romance 
of  "Cliges,"  4  we  find  the  heroine  reflecting:  "The  disease  from 
which  I  suffer  is  different  from  any  other,  for,  to  speak  the  truth, 
it  pleases  me  at  the  same  time  that  it  grieves  me,  and  thus  I  find 
myself  delighting  in  what  is  my  disease.  And  if  that  which 
pleases  can  be  accounted  an  evil,  my  harm  is  what  I  desire  and 
my  grief  is  my  health.  I  do  not  know  then  of  what  I  have  to 
complain,  for  I  do  not  know  anything  from  which  evil  comes  to 
me  unless  it  be  from  my  own  desire.  But  though  it  is  my  de- 
sire, it  is  yet  an  evil.  Still  so  much  pleasure  I  have  from  my 
desire  that  it  makes  my  grief  sweet  and  so  much  joy  I  have  in 
my  harm  that  it  makes  my  sickness  sweet  also,"  and  so  it  goes 
on  in  this  detestable  style.     These  logic-chopping  absurdities, 

4 1  select  this  good  example  from  the  "  Cliges,"  although  the  source  of 
just  this  romance  is  not  Celtic.  The  style,  however,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
more  strictly  Arthurian  romances  of  the  same  author. 
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however,  do  not  occupy  a  very  large  proportion  of  Chretien's 
lines,  and,  in  the  main,  the  merit  of  narrative  skill  and  a  certain 
grace  cannot  be  denied  him.  Apart  from  the  sameness  and  in- 
sipidity of  so  many  of  the  adventures,  the  main  trouble  with  his 
poems  however,  as  with  nearly  all  mediaeval  work  is  that  he  is 
too  fluent  There  seems  sometimes  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
stream  of  verses  he  pours  out  should  ever  cease.  We  must, 
nevertheless,  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  usually 
stops  at  about  seven  thousand  lines,  whilst  there  are  mediaeval 
poems — to  be  sure  not  entirely  by  one  hand — that  run  up  to 
sixty  thousand.  With  the  close  of  the  ancient  world  the  secret 
of  concentration,  of  the  condensed  and  vigorous  expression 
which  in  its  happiest  moments  results  in  memorable  phrase  or 
image,  was  lost  for  centuries  and  only  rediscovered  when  in  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  the  classical  authors  resumed  their 
sway. 

"Erec  and  EnideM  was  probably  the  first  of  the  Arthurian 
romances  but  the  genre  had  hardly  been  started  when  the  influ- 
ence of  another  story  which  was  originally  entirely  independent 
of  the  Arthurian  legend  began  to  tell  powerfully  on  Arthurian 
romance — viz:  the  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult,  the  star-crossed 
lovers  whom  the  fatal  love-potion  has  bound  together  in  an 
undying  passion. 

The  legend  of  Tristan  and  Iseult,  which  in  its  ultimate  analysis1 
seems  to  be  of  Pictish  origin  and  which  may  be  noted,  if  this 
hypothesis  is  true,  as  the  only  contribution  of  that  race  to  the 
literature  of  Europe,  is  perhaps  the  finest  product  of  the  mediaeval 
imagination  (i.  e.  in  Northern  Europe,)  unless  we  except  the 
story  of  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde,  and  it  is  not  suprising  to  find 
that  it  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  fiction  of  the  time. 
The  story  shot  its  fibres  into  the  heart  of  many  a  famous  legend, 
but  in  no  case  was  its  influence  more  profound  than  in  that  of 
the  legend  of  Arthur.  Indeed,  the  longer  one  studies  the  mat- 
ter the  more  inevitably  is  one  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  to  an  undoubted  imitation  of  the  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult 

•The  original  story  is  in  the  final  form  of  the  Tristan  legend  overloaded 
with  all  sorts  of  accretions,  many  of  which  have  parallels  in  the  popular 
tales  of  more  than  one  country. 
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that  we  owe  the  even  more  widely  current  story  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere.  Somewhere  shortly  after  the  year  1170  Chre- 
tieii  de  Troyes,  the  great  innovator  in  Arthurian  romance,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  creating  for  Guinevere  a  lover  such  as  Tris- 
tan had  been  for  Iseult,  Arthur  taking  the  place  of  Mark — 
only  the  new  pair  of  lovers  were  not  to  be  governed  merely  by 
the  wild  impulses  of  passion  as  in  the  primitive  story  but  by  the 
artificial  rules  of  the  amour  courtois  recently  introduced  from 
Provence.  The  influence  of  this  legend  had  been  manifest  in 
his  "Cliges"  written  a  few  years  before,  but  he  selects  as  the 
hero  of  his  new  romance  a  character  who  seems  to  have  already 
existed  in  the  popular  tradition  of  Brittany  and  who  in  that 
tradition  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  noted  as  the  foster-child 
of  a  water  fairy,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  To  this  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake,  as  he  is  called,  Chretien  now  gives  a  place  never  accorded 
him  before.  In  the  Middle  High  German  "Lanzelet"  of  Ul- 
rich  von  Zatzikhoven,  written  shortly  after  1 200  but  based  on  a 
French  poem  (no  longer  extant)  of  earlier  date,  we  have  a  bio- 
graphical romance  of  the  usual  type  in  which  although  Lancelot 
is  the  hero,  he  is  not  represented  as  a  lover  of  Guinevere.  We 
learn  from  the  German  poet  that  the  book  he  used  was  brought 
to  Vienna  by  Hugh  of  Morville,  one  of  the  hostages  who  took  the 
place  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  n 94,  when  that  King  was 
liberated  from  his  captivity  in  Austria.  It  is  very  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  French  romance  used  by  Ulrich,  although 
it  seemingly  gives  us  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Lancelot  story,  is 
not  really  of  later  date  than  Chretien's  "Conte  de  la  Charrette." 
Lancelot  becomes  in  Chretien's  poem  entitled  "Conte  de  la 
Charrette"  the  first  of  the  Arthurian  knights,  the  flower  of  chiv- 
alry and  the  exemplar  of  the  new  courtesy  as  well  as  the  adulter- 
ous lover  of  Guinevere.  The  story  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere 
had  a  prodigious  success  and  its  invention  was  indeed  an  event 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of  European  literature,  but 
the  story  of  the  love  of  these  two  characters  as  we  find  it  in 
Chretien  differs  from  the  modified  form  of  the  same  story  which 
became  popular  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  with  which  Tenny- 
son has  made  modern  readers  familiar.  According  to  a  legend 
which  is  probably  mythical  in  its  origin  Guinevere  had  been  car- 
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ried  off  by  the  king  of  the  land  from  which  no  man  returns — 
that  is,  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  This  story,  which  recalls  the 
classical  myth  of  Proserpine,  has  left  its  traces  in  Welsh  litera- 
ture and  is  doubtless  the  original  of  the  story  of  Guinevere's 
abduction  by  Mordred  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  In  Chretien's 
poem  it  is  as  the  rescuer  of  the  queen  from  this  mythical  captor 
who  now  has  taken  on,  however,  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  mediaeval  monarch  of  the  more  indifferent  type  —  such  as 
King  John  of  England,  for  example  —  that  Lancelot  establishes 
his  claim  on  her  gratitude,  and  gratitude  in  the  Middle  Agesmeant 
substantial  favors.  But  whatever  differences  in  detail  there  may 
be  between  the  story  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  as  Chretien  start- 
ed it  and  the  more  recent  form  with  which  the  nineteenth  century 
was  rendered  familiar,  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  queen  was 
now  provided  with  a  lover  who  in  his  relations  to  his  mistress 
was  expected  to  conduct  himself  according  to  the  requirements 
of  fashionable  society  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

With  the  prodigious  vitality,  however,  which  the  Arthurian 
legend  had  gained  in  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  its  de- 
velopment was  not  to  stop  here.  Nowhere  more  clearly  than  in 
the  history  of  legends  do  we  see  the  law  of  life  exemplified,  that 
the  strong  absorbs  the  weak,  and  so  we  find  the  story  of  Arthur 
now  attracting  within  its  orbit  all  the  originally  independent 
elements  of  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  a  power  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  legend  of  Helen  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  next  element  of  this  character  which  was  slowly 
but  surely  drawn  into  the  body  of  Arthurian  romance  was  the 
story  of  the  Grail.  Here  as  in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  the 
work  was  begun  by  Chretien  de  Troyes.  In  the  last  of  his 
poems,  written  about  1174,  namely,  "Conte  del  Graal,"  in  the 
course  of  his  search  for  adventure  Perceval,  a  knight  of  Arthur's 
court,  comes  to  a  castle  where  the  Grail  —  a  sort  of  dish  — 
figures  among  other  mysterious  talismans  that  are  borne  through 
the  hall.  In  Chretien's  poem,  however,  there  is  nothing  religious 
in  the  conception  of  the  Grail.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  wonder- 
ful things,  probably  of  Celtic  origin  and  rooted  in  folk-lore,  with 
which  Arthurian  romance  abounds.  Very  soon,  however,  in  the 
development  of  the  legend  —  among  other  places  in  a  continua- 
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tion  of  this  very  poem  of  Chretien's  by  another  hand  —  the  stories 
concerning  this  strange  dish  with  its  magical  properties  came 
to  be  confounded  with  Christian  legends  concerning  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  the  dish  used  at  the  Last  Supper  by  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury a  French  poet  named  Robert  de  Borron,  who  probably  re- 
sided in  England,  took  a  leading  part  in  connecting  these  stories, 
as  he  did  in  the  development  of  the  Merlin  legend.  The  whole 
story  was  soon  localized  at  Glastonbury  and  used  to  glorify  the 
origin  of  the  English  church.  The  Grail  thus  becomes  identified 
with  the  sacred  dish  of  the  Last  Supper  and  takes  on  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  But  when  the  business  of  Arthur's  court 
was  the  quest  of  adventure,  what  worthier  object  of  endeavor 
could  there  be  than  this  most  sacred  of  vessels  which  had  disap- 
peared from  human  view  ?  And  so  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  which  inspired  the  Crusades  and  more  particularly  the 
founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templar  —  with  which 
Order  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  Holy 
Grail  romances  is  closely  connected  —  we  have  a  new  branch  of 
Arthurian  romance  started  on  its  way.  The  ascetic  spirit,  how- 
ever, which  governed  the  Knights  Templar  movement  required 
here  a  new  hero.  Only  a  knight  of  unspotted  chastity  could 
succeed  in  such  a  quest  and  so  Perceval,  the  knight  with  whom 
the  Grail  adventure  had  originally  been  connected,  is  in  time 
set  aside  and  a  new  hero  to  suit  these  requirements  is  invented, 
namely,  Galahad,  son  of  Lancelot. 

With  the  invention  of  the  story  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  and 
the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  the  main  lines  of  growth  of  Arthur- 
ian romance  have  been  settled.  In  the  closing  years,  however, 
of  the  twelfth  century  long  romances  in  prose,  in  part  based  on 
earlier  poems,  begin  to  appear  by  the  side  of  those  in  verse  and 
in  a  short  while  it  is  the  prose  romances  that  engage  the  best 
activities  in  Arthurian  fiction.  Five  great  romances  in  this 
form  thus  came  into  existence  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
or  during  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth,  each  dealing  with 
some  fundamental  branch  of  Arthurian  story.  First  of  all,  we 
have  the  early  history  of  the  Holy  Grail  before  it  became  the 
object  of  quest  among  Arthur's  knights.     Next,  we  have  the 
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story  of  the  enchanter,  Merlin,  and  his  relations  with  Arthur. 
In  the  third  place  comes  the  history  of  Lancelot  and  his  love 
affair  with  Guinevere  during  the  period  of  its  prosperity.  This 
includes  a  prose  version  of  Chretien's  "Conte  de  la  Charrette." 
Then  we  have  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  by  Galahad  and  the 
other  knights  —  and  finally  the  "Mort  Arthur/'  which  tells  of 
the  discovery  of  the  queen's  adultery,  the  war  with  Lancelot, 
the  treason  of  Mordred  and  the  end  of  the  Table  Round. 

Many  Arthurian  poems  have  doubtless  been  lost,  but  the 
authors  of  these  prose-romances  do  not  seem  to  have  simply 
turned  into  prose  what  they  found  in  the  metrical  romances. 
They  draw  apparently  directly  from  popular  tradition  also  and  add 
largely  from  their  own  invention.  Their  works  are  long  and  full  of 
digressions  and  repetitions  of  episodes  so  as  to  render  them, 
despite  the  good  material  they  contain,  difficult  reading  even  to 
the  professional  student.  The  Lancelot  proper  especially,  which 
has  been  rendered  immortal  by  Dante's  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
is  enormously  long,  being  approached  in  this  respect  by  no 
modern  work  of  fiction  perhaps  except  "Clarissa  Harlowe." 
They  are  written  in  a  style  of  considerable  elegance  and  set  forth 
the  ideals  and  manners  of  chivalry  with  an  amplitude  which  sur- 
passes that  of  the  romances  in  verse. 

The  five  romances  I  have  enumerated  above  were  in  all  prob- 
ability the  compositions  of  different  men.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
likely,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lancelot  proper,  at  any  rate,  one 
may  say,  certain,  that  more  than  one  hand  contributed  to  the 
composition  of  the  individual  romances.  The  Middle  Ages  had 
no  conception  of  literary  property  and  no  one  in  that  period  hes- 
itated to  take  hold  of  the  work  even  of  a  contemporary  and  amp- 
lify it  or  abridge  it  to  suit  his  tastes.  However  this  may  be, 
by  about  the  year  1220  all  five  of  these  romances  (  after  undergo- 
ing many  changes  and  interpolations  )  had  come  to  be  united  in 
one  vast  book  known  from  the  hero  who  plays  the  leading  role 
in  it  as  "Lancelot  du  Lac."*    Romances  in  prose  of  enormous 

•  It  appears  that  of  the  romances  that  make  up  this  work  there  existed 
two  redactions  varying  considerably  in  tome  of  the  divisions  or  "  branches  " 
of  the  story.  They  are  known  respectively  as  the  Walter  Map  and  Robert 
de  Borron  cycles.    Of  these  redactions  only  the  former  is  preserved  entire. 
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length  concerning  the  other  heroes  of  Arthur's  court,  such 
as  Tristan,  Guiron  le  Courtois  and  the  rest,  were  composed 
during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  "Lancelot  du 
Lac"  is  without  question  the  most  notable  book  in  Arthurian 
prose  fiction. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  it  is  through  these  prose  romances 
that  the  Arthurian  legend  made  its  way  into  modern  literature. 
By  the  fifteenth  century  the  metrical  romances  were  practically 
obsolete.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  fact  that  their 
language  was  more  difficult  to  understand  than  that  of  the  prose 
romances,  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  conscious  effort  to  set  forth 
the  manners  and  virtues  of  chivalry  is  even  more  strongly  mark- 
ed in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  lastly,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  mankind  will  always  prefer  prose  to  verse. 
The  place  which  the  prose  romances  occupied  in  the  life  of  the 
upper  classes  of  Europe  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  shown  in  the  magnificent  ornamentation  which  has 
been  lavished  on  so  many  of  the  copies  of  these  works  that  have 
come  down  to  modern  times.  I  have  myself  read  in  the  British 
Museum  the  last  division  of  the  Lancelot  du  Lac  romance,  viz. 
the  "Mort  Arthur,'1  in  a  beautiful  illuminated  manuscript  which 
belonged  successively  to  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Queen  of  Edward 
IV,  and  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  which  bears  on  the  fly  leaf  the 
autograph  signature  of  each  of  these  illustrious  ladies.  It  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  in  this  copy  which 
was  evidently  prepared  for  people  of  the  highest  rank  one  finds 
among  the  vignettes  which  border  the  front  page  pictures  of  a 
brutal  realism  which  would  insure  the  prohibition  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  book  through  the  United  States  mails. 

As  soon  as  printing  was  invented,  the  resources  of  the  new 
art  were  employed  to  perpetuate  these  favorite  romances,  but 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  change  of 
taste  which  the  Renaissance  had  gradually  wrought,  Arthurian 
fiction  had  gone  out  of  favor  and  ceased  to  be  printed.  What 
the  original  works  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  the  story  of  the 
great  hero  was  accomplished  however  by  Malory's  "  Morte  d' 
Arthur,"  that  famous  compendium  of  Arthurian  romance  which 
its  author  completed  in  the  year  1470  and  which  fifteen  years 
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later  constituted  one  of  the  earliest  glories  of  Caxton's  press. 
The  "Morte  d'  Arthur/'  indeed,  is  the  real  bridge  by  which 
Arthur  and  his  knights  effected  a  happy,  nay,  even  a  triumphant 
passage,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times.  Whilst  the 
original  French  romances  have  sunk  into  oblivion  except  for 
specialists,  many  a  nineteenth  century  poet  has  resorted  to  the 
"Morte  d'  Arthur"  for  old  materials  into  which  he  might 
breathe  the  life  of  modern  thought  and  sentiment  It  was  above 
all,  however,  a  day  of  note  in  the  history  of  English  literature 
when  Leigh  Hunt  put  into  the  hands  of  Alfred  Tennyson  a 
cheap  copy  of  Malory's  work.  From  the  consequences  of  that 
gift  it  is  manifest  to  the  world  that  in  the  realm  of  poetry  at 
least,  which  after  all  perhaps  is  the  realm  best  worth  ruling  over, 
the  inscription  on  Arthur's  tomb  was  no  mere  lying  epitaph : 
Hie  jacet  Arthurus  Rex,  quondam  Rex  que  futurus. 

J.  Douglas  Bruce 
The  University  of  Tennessee 


A  BRIEF  FOR  BOSWELL 

The  Boswells  are,  indisputably,  an  ancient  and  honorable  fam- 
ily. One  or  more  of  them  came  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  fought  at  Hastings,  and  later,  exhibited  the  acquis- 
itiveness which  was  common  to  the  followers  of  that  illustrious 
spoiler.  In  the  reign  of  David  I,  the  Boswells,  animated  still  by 
the  Norman  instinct,  entered  Scotland.  As  far  back  as  the 
year  1504  the  Manor  or  Barony  of  Auchinleck  (Affleck)  in  Ayr- 
shire, having  fallen  to  the  crown,  it  pleased  his  Majesty,  James 
IV  of  Scotland,  to  grant  the  same  unto  Thomas  Boswell,  de- 
scribed by  his  descendant,  the  famous  biographer,  as  "a  branch 
of  an  ancient  family  in  the  County  of  Fife,"  and  styled  in  the 
royal  charter  dilecto  familiari  nostro.  The  cause  of  the  grant 
was  pro  bono  et  fideli  servitio  nobis  praestito.  It  is  intimated, 
rather  than  asserted,  that  this  Thomas  Boswell  was  the  chief 
minstrel  of  James  IV,  a  statement  which,  if  proved,  might  in  a 
measure  account  for  the  inclination  of  James  Boswell  to  sing  the 
praises  of  great  men.  At  all  events  Thomas  Boswell  continued 
to  render  good  and  faithful  service,  and  fell  at  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden,  in  the  year  15 13.  I  think  Carlyle  refers  to  him  some- 
where as  a  "fiddler." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  great-grandfather  of  James  Bos- 
well was  Earl  of  Kincardine,  through  whom,  in  some  way,  theo- 
retically at  least,  the  biographer  was  descended  from  Robert 
Bruce,  a  fact  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  There  are 
many  other  interesting  and  important  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  family  and  estate,  recorded  by  James  Boswell,  which  for 
want  of  space  I  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  repeating. 

In  due  course  of  time  and  descent,  the  estate  of  Auchinleck 
became  vested  in  the  father  of  James  Boswell,  known  in  literary 
history  as  "Auld  Auchinleck,"  and  by  Carlyle  styled  "Old 
Touchwood,"  and  "Old  Sulphur  Brand."  He  was  a  Judge,  a 
man  of  strong  mind  and  character  and  of  no  less  strong  preju- 
dices, and  had  many  natural  and  emphatic  disapprovals  of  his  son's 
character  and  conduct.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  match  for 
Dr.  Johnson,  both  in  entertaining  and  in  asserting  prejudices. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  somewhere  in  the  later  history  of  the  Bos- 
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wells  a  French  marriage,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  none  af- 
ter the  Conquest.  There  was  a  Dutch  alliance,  but  that  does 
not  account  for  the  essentially  Gallic  character  of  many  things 
in  Bos  well's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  unless  indeed,  the  Sommelsdycks 
had  French  blood.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  great  biogra- 
phy that  remind  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  proneness  to  write  odes 
to  his  toothaches,  and  of  Rousseau's  apparent  pleasure  in  re- 
lating disgusting  things  of  himself. 

No  doubt  it  is  vanity  that  causes  Frenchmen  to  write  private 
memoirs,  preserving  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  records  of  how 
and  when  they  cut  their  nails,  and  other  similar  and,  ordinarily, 
esoteric  personal  facts.  The  Scotch  also  have  vanity,  but  it  is 
a  shy,  sensitive,  retiring  vice  or  virtue,  and  therefore,  if  neither 
the  Boswells  nor  the  Sommelsdycks  had  French  blood  in  their 
veins,  there  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  case  of  James  Boswell, 
an  inexplicable  malformation,  or  at  least  modification  of  the 
vanity. 

James  Boswell  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  October  29,  1740,  and 
died  in  London,  June  19,  1795.  He  had  his  academic  training 
at  Edinburgh,  and  studied  law  at  Utrecht.  In  1786,  he  publish- 
ed "An  Account  of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of  General  Paoli;" 
in  1769,  "British  Essays  in  favor  of  Brave  Corsicans;"  in  1777- 
82,  a  series  of  papers  called  "The  Hypochondriac;"  in  1790, 
'  'The  Life  of  Johnson. ' '  In  1 857,  certain  letters  of  his  to  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Temple  were  published. 

An  event  in  the  life  of  James  Boswell  more  important,  pro- 
bably, in  his  own  estimation,  than  his  birth,  was  his  introduc- 
tion to  Samuel  Johnson,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1763,  in  London,  in  Mr.  Davies'  back  parlor  after  tea  and  un- 
expectedly, as  accurately  recorded  by  Mr.  Boswell  as  soon  as  his 
nervous  system  had  recovered  from  the  shock.  Boswell  says 
that  Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Davies, 
"having  preceded  him  through  the  glass  door,  announced  his 
awful  approach  to  me  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  actor  in 
the  part  of  Horatio.  .  .  'Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes.'  Mr.  Davies 
mentioned  my  name  and  respectfully  introduced  me  to  him.  I 
was  much  agitated;  and  recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the 

Scotch,  of  which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies,  'Don't  tell 
11 
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him  where  I  came  from.'  'From  Scotland,'  cried  Mr.  Davies  ro- 
guishly. 'Mr.  Johnson,'  said  I,  'I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland, 
but  I  cannot  help  it'."  This,  Boswell  says,  was  meant  to  pla- 
cate Johnson,  and  he  was  therefore  taken  aback  by  the  reply, 
"That  sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very  great  many  of  your  countrymen 
cannot  help."  "That  stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal,"  says  Bos- 
well with  great  satisfaction  over  the  stunning.  After  this  the 
party  sat  down,  and  presently  Johnson,  making  complaint  of 
Garrick  for  refusing  him  a  pass  to  the  theatre  for  Miss  Wil- 
liams, Boswell  being  measurably  recovered  and  still  bent  on  pla- 
cation  said,  "O,  sir,  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge 
such  a  trifle  to  you."  "Sir,"  said  Johnson  with  a  stern  look, 
"I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer  than  you  have  done,  and 
I  know  of  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject."  This 
rebuke  Boswell  admits  he  deserved,  and  adds  that  he  was  much 
mortified  and,  worse  than  that,  feared  that  his  hope  of  obtaining 
an  acquaintance  was  blasted.  He  adds  that  his  final  success 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  ardor  was  uncommonly  strong  and 
his  resolution  uncommonly  persevering.  He  remained  upon  the 
field  not  wholly  discomfited,  and  enjoyed  the  double  reward  of 
hearing  some  of  Johnson's  conversation  and  of  making  a  minute 
of  it  immediately  afterwards.  For  a  little  while  towards  the  end 
of  this  conversation  Boswell  was  alone  with  Johnson  and  rejoiced 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  treated  civilly. 

Knowing  Johnson  and  knowing  Boswell  one  is  tempted  to  say 
that  this  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  is  the  one  per- 
fect bit  of  narrative  in  the  language  and  altogether  the  most  ex- 
quisite thing  in  our  literature.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Boswell 
was  offended,  or  at  least  complained,  but  was  consoled  by  the  as- 
surance of  Davies  that  Johnson  liked  him.  The  justification  for 
this  assurance,  at  that  time,  is  not  easily  discovered. 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  May,  Boswell  having  been  en- 
livened and  stimulated  by  the  conversation  of  certain  "witty 
friends,"  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place  and,  as  he 
puts  it,  "boldly  repaired  to  Johnson."  A  courteous  reception 
delighted  him.  He  found  Johnson  in  a  rusty  brown  suit  of 
clothes,  a  little  old  shriveled  and  powdered  wig,  his  shirt  neck 
and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  loose,  his  worsted  stockings  ill 
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drawn  up,  and  his  feet  thrust  into  unbuckled  shoes  instead  of 
slippers.  Other  persons  were  present  and  when  they  rose  to  de- 
part, Boswell  did  likewise,  but  Johnson  requested  him  to  re- 
main. Whereupon,  Boswell  complying,  said,  "It  is  benevolent 
to  allow  me  to  sit  and  hear  you."  To  this  palpable  compliment 
Johnson  made  reply,  "Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  any  man  who  visits 
mc,"  which  no  doubt  was  true  and  particularly  true  of  men  like 
Boswell  who  are  of  a  kind  most  acceptable  after  all  to  great  con- 
verses. I  am  not  of  the  number  who  deny  all  intelligence  to 
Boswell,  but  generally  it  was  true  that  he  could  cause  Johnson's 
conversation  to  flow,  without  ever  obstructing,  materially  at 
least,  its  steady  and  powerful  current. 

Of  this  second  meeting  and  conversation  a  prompt  minute 
was  made,  from  which  it  appears  that  as  Boswell  went  away, 
Johnson  shook  hands  with  him,  thereby,  as  Boswell  ingenuously 
declares,  causing  the  visitor  no  little  elation. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  June  following  there  was  another 
proudly  recorded  hand-shaking.  There  were  more  visits  and 
meetings,  but  just  how  many,  at  this  time,  I  do  not  know.  In  an 
article  on  Johnson  in  The  Outlook,  Mr.  Birrell  states  that  he  is 
afraid  to  say  how  few  times  Boswell  saw  Johnson,  and  the  argu- 
ment of  the  article  is  to  show  by  Miss  Burney,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and 
other  contemporary  authors,  that  we  get  from  Boswell  a  correct 
impression  of  Johnson.  I  find  it  stated  that  between  1763  and 
1785  Boswell  saw  nothing  of  Johnson,  except  during  a  dozen 
visits  to  London.  It  is  said  that  counting  these  visits  and  the 
time  covered  by  the  journey,  Boswell' s  actual  association  with 
Johnson  was  only  276  days  during  the  twenty  years  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. Moreover,  Johnson  was  fifty-four  years  old,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  pension  and  of  his  beloved  indolence,  when 
the  auspicious  event  of  May  16,  1763,  occurred. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1773,  Boswell  was  admitted  to  the  lit- 
erary club.  This  was  the  honor  which  at  that  time  he  coveted 
most,  and  for  it,  unquestionably,  he  was  indebted  to  Johnson, 
although  it  seems  that  Beauclerk,  instigated  by  Johnson,  was 
his  most  active  supporter.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  opposed  to  him,  but  afterwards  he  made  himself  more 
acceptable  by  his  good  humor  and  obliging  disposition.     It  was 
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about  this  time  that  the  plan  of  enlarging  the  club  was  consid- 
ered. Goldsmith  said,  "We  have  travelled  over  each  other's 
minds/'  which  remark  Dr.  Johnson  promptly  repelled,  so  far  as 
his  own  mind  and  Goldsmith's  were  concerned.  Boswell  has 
kept  alive  the  fame  of  the  members  of  the  club,  but  of  the  club 
itself,  he  has  very  little  to  say,  presumably  because  he  was  for- 
bidden to  gossip  about  its  affairs. 

Boswell  has  given  us  an  estimate  of  himself  which  may  be  as- 
signed to  this  year.  He  says :  "Think  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
blood,  the  pride  of  which  was  his  predominant  passion.  He  was 
then  in  his  thirty-third  year  and  had  been  about  four  years  hap- 
pily married.  His  inclination  was  to  be  a  soldier,  but  his  father, 
a  respectable  Judge,  had  pressed  him  into  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal  and  had  seen  many  varieties 
of  human  life.  He  had  thought  more  than  anybody  had  sup- 
posed, and  had  a  pretty  good  stock  of  general  learning  and  know- 
ledge. He  had  all  Dr.  Johnson's  principles  with  some  degree 
of  relaxation.  He  had  rather  too  little  than  too  much  prudence; 
and  his  imagination  being  lively,  he  often  said  things  of  which 
the  effect  was  very  different  from  the  intention.  He  resembles 
sometimes,  '  The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst  natur'd  muse  '." 

To  one  who  has  started  out  to  vindicate  in  a  measure  Bos- 
well's  intelligence,  this  passage  presents  grave  difficulties.  But 
at  all  events  it  is  amusing  and  harmless,  and  the  fact  remains 
that  Boswell  wrote  his  book.  In  every  emergency  his  advocate 
may  hold  up  the  book.  Moreover,  who  has  never  said  or  writ- 
ten foolish  things?  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  Boswell's 
peculiarity  to  write  just  what  he  thought,  as  other  honest  and 
frank  people  say  what  they  think.  Other  peculiarities  were  that 
he  was  a  hypochondriac,  and  had  what  Macaulay  called  "whim- 
sies," and  that  he  was  addicted  to  attending  executions  and 
coming  away  very  much  frightened.  His  escapade  at  the  Shake- 
speare Jubilee  I  leave  to  be  related  below  by  Carlyle  and  Ma- 
caulay, merely  saying  that  so  far  as  I  can  find,  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  put  the  words  "  Corsica  Boswell "  on  his  hatband. 

The  other  members  of  the  Boswell  family  did  not  approve  the 
conduct  of  James.  Auld  Auchinleck,  the  "respectable  Judge," 
is  quoted  as  referring  to  General  Faoli  as  a  landlouping  scoundrel, 
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and  to  Johnson  as  a  Dominie  who  kept  a  school  and  called  it  an 
Academy. 

Alexander  Boswell,  son  of  James,  who  became  Sir  Alexander, 
seems  to  have  shared  his  grandfather's  disapproval  of  the  biogra- 
pher's devotion  to  Johnson,  and  to  have  regarded  it  as  derogat- 
ing from  the  family  dignity.  We  can  see  readily  why  any  kins- 
man, especially  a  Scotchman,  should  have  felt  thus.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  Sir  Alexander,  was  offended  if  his  father's  famous 
book  was  mentioned  in  his  presence. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  fam- 
ily that  James  Boswell  is  such  an  attractive  target  for  rhetori- 
cians. Small  and  great  guns  of  criticism,  rhetoric  and  decla- 
mation have  been  fired  at  him  incessantly,  often  it  seems  from 
pure  wantonness  or  love  of  effect.  While  he  lived  he  was  loved 
by  Johnson,  but  not  infrequently,  was  bullied  also  by  him ;  he 
was  mimicked  and  ridiculed  by  Garrick,  sneered  at  by  Beau- 
clerk,  and,  at  times,  entreated  ill  of  all  the  brilliant  club  whose 
fame  he  has  preserved.  I  cannot  say  that  anyone  but  Johnson 
treated  him  kindly  or  voluntarily  sought  to  serve  him,  and  his 
tenure  of  that  great  man's  favor,  while  stable,  was  upon  hard 
conditions,  at  cost  of  much  service  and  suffering. 

The  first  of  the  greater  writers  to  speak  well  of  Boswell  was 
Carlyle,  who  was  moved,  presumably,  by  some  natural  feeling 
for  a  fellow  Scot  and  by  compassion  for  the  poor  fellow's  hard  lot. 
The  voice  of  his  praise  of  Boswell  as  a  man  is  not  loud,  and  is 
to  be  heard  only  between  tremendous  thundergusts  of  censo- 
rious declamation.  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  care  for  praise 
at  all,  if  compelled  to  have  it  in  the  way  in  which  Carlyle  flung 
it  to  Boswell,  but  as  to  this  an  opinion  may  easily  be  formed 
from  the  following  extract  from  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson. 

"Boswell  was  a  person  whose  mean  or  bad  qualities  lay  open 
to  the  general  eye;  visible,  palpable  to  the  dullest.  His  good 
qualities,  again,  belonged  not  to  the  time  he  lived  in,  were  far 
from  common  then ;  indeed,  in  such  a  degree,  were  almost  unex- 
ampled ;  not  recognizable,  therefore,  by  everyone ;  nay,  apt  even 
(so  strange  had  they  grown)  to  be  confounded  with  the  very  vices 
they  lay  contiguous  to,  and  had  sprung  out  of.     That  he  was  a 
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wine-bibber  and  gross  liver;  gluttonously  fond  of  whatever 
would  yield  him  a  little  solacement,  were  it  only  of  a  stomachic 
character,  is  undeniable  enough.  That  he  was  vain,  heedless,  a 
babbler;  had  much  of  the  sycophant  alternating  with  the  brag- 
gadocio, curiously  spiced,  too,  with  an  all-pervading  dash  of  the 
coxcomb;  that  he  gloried  much  when  the  tailor,  by  a  court-suit, 
had  made  a  new  man  of  him ;  that  he  appeared  at  the  Shakespeare 
Jubilee  with  a  ribband,  imprinted  'Corsica  BoswelT  round  his 
hat ;  and  in  short,  if  you  will,  lived  no  day  of  his  life  without  do- 
ing and  saying  more  than  one  pretentious  ineptitude;  all  this,  un- 
happily, is  evident  as  the  sun  at  noon.  ...  In  that  cocked 
nose,  cocked  partly  in  triumph  over  his  weaker  fellow-creatures, 
partly  to  snuff  up  the  smell  of  coming  pleasure  and  scent  it  from 
afar;  in  those  bag-cheeks,  hanging  like  half -filled  wineskins,  still 
able  to  contain  more ;  in  that  coarsely  protruded  shelf -mouth ; 
that  fat  dew-lapped  chin ;  in  all  this,  who  sees  not  sensuality, 
pretension,  boisterous  imbecility  enough ;  much  that  could  not 
have  been  ornamental  in  the  temper  of  a  great  man's  overfed 
great  man  (what  the  Scotch  name  flunky),  though  it  had  been 
more  natural  there?  The  under  part  of  Bos  well's  face  is  of  a 
low,  almost  brutish  character.  .  .  .  The  man,  once  for  all, 
had  an  open  sense,  an  open  loving  heart,  which  so  few  have; 
where  excellence  existed,  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  it ; 
was  drawn  towards  it,  and  (let  the  old  sulphur  brand  of  a  Laird 
say  what  he  liked),  could  not  but  walk  with  it, —  if  not  as  supe- 
rior, if  not  as  equal,  then  as  inferior,  and  lackey ;  better  so  than 
not  at  all.  .  .  .  Bos  well  wrote  a  good  book  because  he  had 
a  heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  wisdom,  and  an  utterance  to  render 
it  forth ;  because  of  his  free  insight,  his  lively  talent,  above  all, 
of  his  love  and  childlike  open-mindedness.  His  sneaking  syco- 
phancies,  his  greediness  and  forwardness,  whatever  was  bestial 
and  earthy  to  him,  are  so  many  blemishes  in  his  book,  which 
still  disturb  us  in  its  clearness ;  wholly  hindrances,  not  helps. 
Towards  Johnson,  however,  his  feeling  was  not  sycophancy, 
which  is  the  lowest,  but  reverence,  which  is  the  highest  of 
human  feelings.  None  but  a  reverent  man  (which  so  unspeak- 
ably few  are)  could  have  found  his  way  from  Boswell's  environ- 
ment to  Johnson's.     If  such  worship  for  real  God-made  superiors 
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showed  itself  also  as  worship  for  apparent  tailor-made  superiors, 
even  as  hollow  interested  mouth-worship  for  such, —  the  case,  in 
this  composite  human  nature  of  ours,  was  not  miraculous,  the 
more  was  the  pity!  But  for  ourselves,  let  every  one  of  us  cling 
to  this  last  article  of  faith,  and  know  it  as  the  beginning  of  all 
knowledge  worth  the  name;  that  neither  James  Boswell' s  good 
book,  nor  any  other  good  thing,  in  any  time  or  in  any  place,  was, 
is,  or  can  be,  performed  by  any  man  in  virtue  of  his  badntss, 
but  always  and  solely  in  spite  thereof." 

Says  Macaulay: 

"The  Life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a  great,  a  very  great  work. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  intellect,  so  strange  a  phenomenon  as  this  book.  Many 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have  written  biography.  Bos- 
well was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  he  has  beat- 
en them  all.  He  was,  if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  his  own 
account,  or  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  a  man 
of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect.  Johnson  described  him  as 
a  man  who  had  missed  his  only  chance  of  immortality  by  not 
having  been  alive  when  the  Dunciad  was  written.  Beauclerk 
used  his  name  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  bore.  He  was 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  of  that  brilliant  society  which  has 
owed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  He  was  always  lay- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  some  eminent  man,  and  begging  to  be 
spit  upon  and  trampled  upon.  He  was  always  earning  some 
ridiculous  nickname,  and  then  binding  it  as  a  'crown  unto  him- 
self,' not  merely  in  metaphor  but  literally.  He  exhibited  him- 
self, at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee,  to  all  the  crowd  which  filled  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  with  a  placard  around  his  hat  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion of  'Corsica  Boswell.'  In  his  Tour,  he  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  that  at  Edinburgh  he  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Paoli 
Boswell.  Servile  and  impertinent,  shallow  and  pedantic,  a  bigot 
and  a  sot,  bloated  with  family  pride,  and  eternally  blustering 
about  the  dignity  of  a  born  gentleman,  yet  stooping  to  be  a  tale 
bearer,  an  eaves-dropper,  a  common  butt  in  the  taverns  of  Lon- 
don, so  curious  to  know  everybody  who  was  talked  about,  that, 
Tory  and  High-churchman  that  he  was,  he  maneuvered,  we  have 
been  told,  for  an  introduction  to  Tom  Paine,  so  vain  of  the  most 
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childish  distinctions,  that  when  he  had  been  to  court,  he  drove 
to  the  office,  where  his  book  was  printing  without  changing  his 
clothes,  and  summoned  all  the  printer's  devils  to  admire  his  new 
ruffles  and  sword ;  such  was  this  man,  and  such  he  was  content 
to  be.  Everything  which  another  man  would  have  hidden, 
everything  the  publication  of  which  would  have  made  another 
man  hang  himself,  was  a  matter  of  gay  and  clamorous  exultation 
to  his  weak  and  diseased  mind.  What  silly  things  he  said,  what 
bitter  retorts  he  provoked,  how  at  one  place  he  was  troubled  with 
evil  presentiments  which  came  to  nothing,  how  at  another  place 
on  waking  from  a  drunken  doze,  he  read  the  prayer-book,  and 
took  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him,  how  he  went  to  see 
men  hanged  and  came  away  maudlin,  how  he  added  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his  babies  because  she  was  not 
scared  at  Johnson's  ugly  face,  how  he  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits  at  sea,  and  how  the  sailors  quieted  him  as  they  would  have 
quieted  a  child,  how  tipsy  he  was  at  Lady  Cork's  one  evening, 
and  how  much  his  merriment  annoyed  the  ladies,  how  imperti- 
nent he  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  with  what  stately 
contempt  she  put  down  his  impertinence,  how  Colonel  Macleod 
sneered  to  his  face  at  his  impudent  obtrusiveness,  how  his  father 
and  the  very  wife  of  his  bosom  laughed  and  fretted  at  his  fool- 
eries ;  all  these  things  he  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  as  if  they 
had  been  subjects  for  pride  and  ostentatious  rejoicing.  All  the 
caprices  of  his  temper,  all  the  illusions  of  his  vanity,  all  his 
hypochondriac  whimsies,  all  his  castles  in  the  air,  he  displayed 
with  a  cool  self-complacency,  a  perfect  unconsciousness  that  he 
was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  He  has  used 
many  people  ill,  but  assuredly  he  has  used  nobody  so  ill  as 
himself.' ' 

So  much  for  the  two  thunderers,  the  two  infallibles,  who  knew 
everything  and  scolded  and  corrected  everybody.  Being  sorry 
for  Boswell,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  great  enemy  of  shams 
could  find  in  him  something  to  praise.  Macaulay,  unfortunately, 
puts  on  a  full  head  of  steam  whenever  he  approaches  Boswell, 
and  the  momentum  of  his  rhetoric  is  tremendous.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  midst  of  so  much  fine  language  to  insert  qualifica- 
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tions.  Such  obscure  virtues  as  Boswell,  being  human,  possessed, 
must  go  unmentioned. 

Let  us  look  at  poor  Jamie  Boswell,  forgetting  if  we  can,  for 
the  time,  how  much  better  we  are  than  he  was.  No  doubt 
Carlyle  was  right  when  he  said  it  was  the  good  in  Boswell' s 
character  that  made  him  worship  Johnson.  It  was  the  little  good 
in  the  little  fellow  that  was  attracted  by  the  greater  good  in  the 
great  man. 

By  birth  and  education,  Boswell  was  a  gentleman.  He  gained 
admittance  to  the  bar  in  Scotland  at  a  time  when  intelligence 
and  character  were  regarded  as  at  least  appropriate  in  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  He  was  the  most  familiar  friend  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  most  respected  literary  man  (who  probably  was 
also  the  best  man)  in  England  in  his  day.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  club,  to  which  the  greatest  authors,  orators,  poets,  states- 
men, scholars  and  artists,  eagerly  sought  admission.  He  was 
the  author  of  certain  minor  publications  which  are  not  devoid  of 
merit,  and  finally  wrote  the  book  which  Carlyle  places  above  all 
other  books  of  a  century  of  great  books.  And  yet  every  deroga- 
tory, every  contemptuous,  every  scurrilous,  every  brutal,  every 
envious  adjective  in  our  constantly  expanding  English  vocabu- 
lary has  been  hurled  at  him  again  and  again.  His  name  is 
buried  fathoms  deep,  as  it  were,  under  epithets,  derisive,  scof- 
fing, insulting,  and  often  false.  For  a  hundred  years  and  more, 
almost  every  man  and  woman  who  has  written  of  Johnson,  or  of 
any  other  man,  or  of  any  thing,  in  the  literary  history  of  his 
time,  has  said  something  bad  of  Boswell.  Carlyle  whispers  a  few 
approvals  of  the  man  along  with  the  most  emphatic  commenda- 
tions of  his  book,  and  we  shall  see  that  a  few  others  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  praises  of  Boswell  more  or  less  qualified. 

It  is  palpably  absurd  and  unjust  to  make  Boswell  such  a  crea- 
ture as  Macaulay  depicts,  a  man  of  the  weakest  and  feeblest  in- 
tellect, and  yet  the  closest  friend  of  Johnson,  the  familiar,  or  at 
least  tolerated,  friend  of  Burke,  Reynolds,  Robertson,  and  many 
other  great  and  good  men,  and  the  author  of  the  best  book  of 
biography  that  ever  was  written.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  a 
hero  of  Boswell,  but  only  suggesting  with  proper  diffidence  that 
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he  was  not  so  positively  inhuman,  silly  and  unworthy,  that  we 
must  of  right  or  necessity  deny  him  in  the  future  the  justice 
that  has  been  so  generally  denied  him  in  the  past. 

I  am  sure  that  Boswell  did  not  drink  more  than  Dick  Steele, 
or  Dick  Sheridan,  or  Fox,  or  Daniel  Webster;  and  yet  to  many 
rhetoricians  he  is  the  typical  sot.  He  did  not  flatter  and 
bootlick  men  of  rank  and  power  as  Dryden  did,  he  seems  rather 
to  have  fawned  on  wise  and  good  men ;  he  did  not  continually 
change  his  party  and  his  religion  in  order  to  keep  the  favor  of 
the  great ;  he  did  not  write  fifty  fulsome,  nauseating  dedications 
to  as  many  Lords,  mostly  worthless,  as  Dryden  did,  and  yet, 
he,  and  not  turncoat  Dryden,  Whig  and  Tory,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  is  the  prince  of  sycophants.  Morally,  he  was  su- 
perior to  Shelley  and  yet  the  literary  world  deals  most  tenderly 
with  the  man  Shelley,  while  it  only  laughs  and  sneers  at  Bos- 
well. This  is  not  due  to  Shelley's  genius  alone,  because  Bos- 
well's  book  also  is  a  work  of  genius,  one  of  the  greater  immor- 
tals. Boswell  was  a  better  man  than  Byron,  and  yet  for  the  spice  of 
the  devil  that  was  in  him,  for  his  good  looks,  his  noble  birth,  and 
his  Greek  histrionics,  we  treat  Byron's  faults  as  venial.  For 
"  Highland  Mary,"  and  "Tarn  O'Shanter,"  and  the  "Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  we  forgive  Burns  everything. 

Rousseau  was  a  writer  of  almost  unsurpassed  importance  and 
influence,  but  as  a  man  he  is  among  the  least  attractive,  certainly 
among  the  least  admirable.  He  was  emotionalist  and  sentimen- 
talist, full  of  fine  sentiments  and  theories,  but  not  less  abound- 
ing in  unmanly  and  despicable  actions,  and  yet  the  man  Rous- 
seau is  somehow  much  more  respected  than  the  much  less  crimi- 
nal and  not  more  absurd  Boswell.  Bacon's  infamy  has  come  to  be 
purely  rhetorical,  although  he  was  the  greatest  intellect  of  his 
time,  perhaps  of  modern  times,  and  justly  subject  to  the  severest 
standards  of  judgment. 

BoswelPs  fate  reminds  us  of  the  malefactors,  who  were  first 
inhumanly  punished,  and  then  were  buried  at  the  crossroads  and 
their  bodies  pierced  with  stakes.  Ten  thousand  jibing,  sneering, 
most  contumelious  quills  have  pierced  him.  We  know  that  it 
was  an  ancient  custom  for  every  passer    to  cast  a  stone  upon 
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the  grave  of  a  departed  worthy,  and  thus  build  his  monument. 
For  the  one  hundred  years  aforesaid  almost  every  penman  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  who  has  approached  him  has  flung  his  adjec- 
tive at  poor  "Bozzy." 

Boswell  is  the  one  man  of  faults  and  weaknesses  who  has  done 
a  great  thing  and  been  allowed  no  equitable  offset  in  the  esti- 
mate of  him  by  posterity.  It  is  very  true  that  the  weaknesses 
of  others  do  not  excuse  the  faults  of  Boswell,  but  the  lenient 
judgments  rendered  against  these  others  are,  in  a  sense,  im- 
peachments of  public  opinion  as  to  Boswell,  and  the  natural  sense 
of  fairness  is  offended  by  an  inequitable  apportionment  of  praise 
and  of  censure. 

It  is  the  littleness,  the  unmanliness  of  Boswell' s  faults  as  they 
have  been  represented,  that  we  condemn.  If  his  vices  had  been 
of  a  more  positive  and  manly  kind  he  would  be  more  respected. 
If  he  had  run  off  with  another  man's  wife,  or  had  written  scur- 
rilous pamphlets,  or  had  become  a  Mohawk,  or  a  tavern  brawler, 
he  might,  in  a  measure,  have  escaped  condemnation  for  mean- 
ness and  servility.  The  vices  that  require  physical  courage, 
vices  of  violence,  audacity,  and  danger,  have  always  commanded 
a  degree  of  respect,  even  among  civilized  people.  Every  crimi- 
nal lawyer  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  convict  of  the  un- 
manly crime  of  larceny  than  of  the  very  manly  one  of  homicide. 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  Boswell  might  have  vindicated  himself 
entirely  by  a  well-conceived  and  timely  homicide.  The  great 
writers  whom  I  have  quoted,  could  hardly  have  found  harsher 
or  fiercer  words  for  the  condemnation  of  a  homicide  than  they 
have  applied  to  the  traditionary  "  ineptitude,"  "  imprinted"  on 
Bos  well's  hatband  at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  professional  jealousy,  which 
has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  coloring  Boswell 's  reputation,  we 
must  remember  that  he  lived  in  a  scoffing,  sceptical,  irreverent, 
gossipy  age,  when  satire,  and  epigram,  and  fine  phrasing  were 
more  cultivated  and  more  esteemed  than  ever  before  or  after- 
wards. As  Johnson's  writings  have  almost  ceased  to  be  read, 
we  should  know,  but  for  Boswell 's  book,  almost  nothing  now 
about  the  great  philosopher,  except  what  the  tattlers  tell  us  of 
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his  scrofula,  his  abnormal  appetite,  his  savage  table  manners, 
his  uncouthness,  and  his  hypochondria.  It  was  the  age  of  Ches- 
terfield, but  perhaps  is  best  represented  in  certain  respects  by 
Horace  Walpole ;  an  age  of  professional  wits  and  beauties,  of  a 
wholly  superficial  and  soulless  society.  We  know  how  men  like 
Walpole  thought  or  spoke  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Boswell. 
We  get  from  popular  literature  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the 
time,  and  hence  the  pervading  opinion  that  the  writer  of  the 
sweetest  poems  and  the  author  of  the  best  biography  in  that  age 
so  prolific  of  books  were  the  two  greatest  fools  of  their  genera- 
tion. This  most  enlightened  of  times,  in  which  we  live,  owes 
it  to  its  intelligence  to  repudiate  the  gossip  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, usually  envious  or  malicious,  or  at  least  to  realize  that  it  is 
gossip  and  value  it  accordingly. 

No  doubt,  in  time,  we  shall  get  out  of  sound  of  Johnson's 
snortings,  forget  Goldsmith's  social  absurdities,  discredit  the 
"  Corsica  Boswell "  legend,  and  estimate  these  remarkable  men, 
as,  with  Bos  well's  aid,  we  already  estimate  Johnson,  according 
to  their  essential  qualities,  and  not  according  to  their  faults 
maliciously  magnified,  and  their  eccentricities  exaggerated  and 
ridiculed. 

Let  us  be  just  and  say  boldly  that  Boswell  had  not  only  brains, 
but  genius,  or  a  good  substitute  for  it.  We  may  say  it  reluc- 
tantly, but  we  shall  be  unjust  and  untruthful  if  we  deny  it.  Shall 
we  say  that  a  man  wrote  a  better  biography  than  Plutarch,  or 
Lockhart  or  even,  than  John  Morley,  or  Forster,  and  yet  had  no 
higher  gifts  for  such  work  than  they  ?  Surely  such  absurdity 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Croker,  who  according  to  the  critics, 
with  whom  I  do  not  agree,  came  as  near  to  spoiling  Boswell* s 
book  as  an  editor  could  come,  has  a  multitude  of  notes,  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  expose  Boswell's  absurdities,  extravagancies, 
and  inaccuracies,  but  Macaulay  says  that  not  one  statement  made 
by  Croker  can  be  accepted  without  corroboration,  and  this  wise 
man  who  attempted  to  improve  the  fool's  book,  has  drawn  the 
thunders  of  wrath  from  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  even  more,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  fool  himself. 

I  note  that  Boswell  was  the  friend  of  America,  and  freely 
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criticised  Johnson's  ' 'Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  a  furious  attack 
on  the  Colonies,  and  the  worst  thing  in  every  way  that  Johnson 
ever  wrote.  I  cite  Boswell1  s  closing  remarks  about  Johnson  as 
containing  an  admirable,  just  and  acute  analysis  and  sum- 
mary of  Johnson's  character.  His  long  book  is  written,  if  not 
brilliantly,  at  least  well.  Its  contents  are  precisely  what  we 
most  wish  to  know  about  Johnson ;  its  statements  of  fact  are,  as 
a  rule,  accurate,  and  are  always  meant  to  be  so.  The  author  says 
many  things  that  are  in  bad  taste  or  undignified,  usually  about 
himself,  nevertheless  his  judgments  of  other  men  and  of  affairs 
are  intelligent  and  just,  and  invariably  frank.  His  vanity  and 
his  frankness  are  far  less  offensive,  to  me  at  least,  than  the  same 
qualities  as  displayed  in  Rousseau's  "Confessions." 

We  accept  this  man's  statements,  adopt  and  use  his  judg- 
ments, read  his  book  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  frequent  edi- 
fication, and  call  him  a  fool.  We  read  eagerly  everything  he 
tells  us  of  Johnson,  and  of  other  great  men,  and  sneer  at  him  as 
a  toady.  We  owe  him  thanks  and  pay  him  contempt.  In  order 
to  get  their  effect  and  to  judge  their  value  and  justice,  let  us 
collect  the  Macaulay  epithets.  They  areas  follows:  "One  of 
the  smallest  men  that  ever  lived ;  of  the  feeblest  and  meanest  in- 
tellect; servile;  impertinent;  shallow;  pedantic;  bigoted;  a 
blusterer;  a  common  butt  in  London  taverns;  a  tale  bearer;  an 
eavesdropper;  a  fool." 

A  collation  of  the  Carlyle  epithets  suggests  that  one  of  these 
great  Scotchmen  read  what  the  other  had  written  about  Boswell, 
and  then  collected  all  the  unappropriated  bad  names  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, or  elsewhere  discoverable,  and  discharged  them  upon 
his  unhappy  fellow  Caledonian. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  two  great  essayists  do  not  use  the 
same  expletives,  and  that  Carlyle,  by  virtue  of  his  superior 
training  in  German,  excels  in  compound  objurgations.  To  him 
Boswell  appears  as  "  wine-bibber;  gross  liver;  glutton  (denun- 
ciations peculiarly  fit  to  come  from  a  dyspeptic);  vain;  heedless; 
a  babbler;  sychophant;  braggadocio;  coxcomb;  inept;  cock- 
nosed;  bag-cheeked;  shelf -mouthed ;  dew-lapped;  sensual;  pre- 
tentious; boisterous;  imbecile;  almost  brutal." 
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In  these  two  collections  are  some  thirty  words  or  phrases, 
condemnations,  compound  or  single,  as  unpleasant  as  the  decent 
part  of  our  language  can  supply,  and  I  believe  only  one  instance 
of  duplication.  It  is  true  that  they  are  distributed  over  the 
mental,  the  moral,  and  the  physical  man ;  but  this  deluge  of 
epithets,  and  these  thunderings  and  lightnings  of  rhetoric,  how- 
ever diffused,  are  sufficient  to  sweep  into  contempt  or  oblivion, 
to  crush,  to  obliterate  an  army  of  Boswells,  —  if  only  they  be 
the  real  phenomena.  Would  it  be  high  treason  to  intimate  that 
they  are  in  part  stage  productions,  and  that  both  the  great  es- 
sayist and  historian,  who  knew  everything,  and  the  great  mor- 
alist and  philosopher,  who  delivered  truth  and  wisdom  copiously 
to  two  unheeding  generations,  came  perilously  near  to  surrend- 
ering justice  and  judgment  to  words  in  Boswell' s  case?  In 
the  passages  quoted,  Macaulay  relents  not  at  all,  and  Car- 
lyle,  while  not  meaning  to  be  unjust,  is  unwilling  apparently 
to  abate  a  single  sounding  severe  epithet. 

Having  ventured  upon  these  dissents,  it  is  proper,  indeed 
necessary,  that  I  protect  myself  with  such  authority  as  I  can 
find.  Among  those  not  wholly  unfriendly  to  Boswell  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  lacked  Carlyle's  dyspepsia  and  call  to  preach, 
and  Macaulay* s  infallibility  and  devotion  to  this  phrase.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  are  among  the  more 
conspicuous  writers  of  our  own  time,  who  have  admitted  that 
Boswell  was  a  man  of  ability.  Others  might  be  cited,  but  I  am 
content  with  these. 

Later  times  have  dealt  with  Boswell  more  kindly  than  his  own 
generation  and  the  two  succeeding  ones.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  the  more  competent  writers, 
and  once  more  it  must  be  said  that  the  change  is  traceable  to 
Carlyle's  Essay.  But  the  "  general  "  public  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  scholars  and  writers,  and  the  day  of  final  justice  to  Bos- 
well is  still  distant.  The  verdict,  at  last,  will  be,  not  that  he  was 
a  hero,  but  that  he  was  a  writer  of  great  ability,  indeed  of 
unsurpassed  ability  in  his  specialty,  and  a  man  not  entirely 
weak  or  bad,  not  weaker  or  worse,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
average  man  of  his  own  class  in  his  own  time.  Remote  times 
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may  admit  that  he  had  many  good  qualities,  possibly  some 
admirable  ones. 

Finally,  I  remark  that  as  this  is  a  special  plea  for  Boswell,  and 
not  intended  to  be  judicial  or  impartial,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  advocate  to  be  ob- 
livious, if  possible,  of  the  faults  of  his  client,  and  undeterred  by 
the  eminence  or  number  of  adversary  counsel,  or  the  weight  and 
dignity  of  opposing  authority. 

Joshua  W.  Caldwell. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


LETTER-WRITTING  AND   SOME  LETTER  WRITERS 

I  suppose  that  no  one  really  knows  how  to  write  —  or  should 
I  say,  knows  how  he  writes  ?  If  Shakespeare  could  be  apprehended 
by  a  bailiff  of  the  High  Court  of  all  the  critics  and,  in  this  am- 
brosial presence,  be  cross-questioned  de  rebus  scribendi,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  he  could  make  oath  only  that  "The  best  in  this 
kind  are  but  shadows  and  the  worst  are  no  worse  if  imagination 
amend  them."  Tennnyson  declared  that  he  could  form  no  in- 
tellectual conception  of  the  process  involved  in  writing  of  the 
highest  form,  nor  yet,  I  believe,  can  the  laws  even  of  this  littlest 
fellow  of  the  company  be  committed  to  a  decalogue  of  "Thou 
shalt's."     "Thou  shalt  not"  is  always  easy. 

A  letter  must  not  preach  or  argue,  philosophize  or  refine;  a 
letter  should  not  be  a  Spectator  Essay,  a  leading  article,  or  a  too 
evident  slice  of  autobiography.  Too  many  capital  I's  will  smother 
it,  and  too  few  will  leave  it  underdone.  Make  it  short,  and  you 
may  fail  to  arrive;  make  it  long,  and  you  will  certainly  not  fail 
to  bore.  The  beginning  must  grapple  your  correspondent's  in- 
terest close,  the  middle  should  hold  it  fast,  and  the  end  shall  re- 
lease him  with  distinction — release  him  with  that  fine  mingling 
of  Gallic  courtesy  and  British  sincerity  to  which  the  dual  English 
idiom  lends  itself.  For  our  vernacular  is  descended  from  the 
marriage  of  the  stout  but  hen-pecked  Saxon  and  his  sweet- 
tongued  conquering  Norman  bride.  It  was  a  mariage  de  con- 
venance  (surely  not  a  grande  passion  on  either  side),  vastly  suc- 
cessful, after  the  temperamental  adjustments  of  the  honey-moon, 
and  because  of  this  union  it  is  our  boast  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  suave  and  yet  convincing,  is  for  the  knight  and  also  for 
the  yeoman,  that  it  can  break  a  lance  in  the  tourney  or  lay  an 
axe  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Now,  a  letter  should  never  be  too  discreet.  The  "vice  of  dis- 
cretion" has  utterly  spoiled  many  an  otherwise  delightful  letter. 
The  writer  must  take  his  friend  into  his  confidence,  freeing 
himself  from  all  the  humbugs  that  the  public  printed  document 
must  take  for  granted. 

Poe  complained  once  that  the  confidential  talk  and  private 
criticism  of  literary  men  were  "vastly  more  illuminating  than 
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their  public  utterance."  And  simply  because  among  friends,  in 
conversation  h  deux,  they  need  not  "mould  the  countenance  to 
the  lie."  In  print,  the  literary  man,  responsible  for  his  craft 
and  careful  of  his  emitments  lest  his  vagaries  be  cast  into  his 
teeth,  is  as  cautious  as  he  who  walks  upon  thin  ice.  But,  in  the 
secret  intercourse  with  understanding  friend,  the  accepted  stan- 
dards of  literary  judgment  may  be  impeached,  and  all  the  tradi- 
tional paraphernalia,  all  those  rigid-unto-death  categories  of  uni- 
ties and  genres  and  styles  may  be  tossed  over  the  garden  wall  — 
for,  in  letter- writing,  tons  les  styles  sont  bons  hormis  V ennuyeux — 
all  styles  are  good,  so  be  it  they  do  not  put  one  to  sleep. 

The  trouble  with  most  letters  is  that  they  are  mere  memo- 
randa or  sketches  conveying  no  spontaneous  outburst  from  the 
writer;  there  is  no  inclosure  of  personality  within  the  envelope. 
Men  and  women  are  too  circumspect  and  self-conscious  when 
they  write.  They  do  not  write  as  they  talk  —  on  which  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  often — and  "unreality  stamps  itself  on 
every  word."  That  Dictionary  of  Quotations,  Dr.  Johnson,  ob- 
served that  "a  man's  soul  lies  naked  in  his  letters,"  which  is  per- 
fectly true  in  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  letters  for  instance, 
where  we  find  the  sincere  friend,  the  gallant  spirit,  the  perfect 
artist  portrayed  in  letters  which  a  critic  in  the  Rlvue  des  Deux 
Mondes  speaks  of  as  the  very  model  of  what  a  literary  man's  cor- 
respondence ought  to  be.  However,  the  aforesaid  Johnsonian 
anthology  of  wisest  instances  argues  with  equal  facility  on  the 
other  side,  that  "no  transaction  offers  stronger  temptations  to 
fallacy  and  sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse."  This  is 
Apropos  of  Pope,  the  most  artificial  of  men,  who  lived  in  the 
most  artificial  of  centuries. 

The  letter- writing  mood  comes  by  favor,  not  by  force,  and  the 
perfect  example  of  the  art  comes  of  the  intermittent  heavenly 
flame  —  that  fire  of  Apollo  which  burnetii  not  ceaselessly  like 
the  hearth  of  Vesta.  Therefore  Sterne  apologizing  for  a  belated 
answer,  writes,  —  "It  is  not  every  hour,  or  day,  or  week  of  a 
man's  life  that  is  a  fit  season  for  the  duties  of  friendship.  Sen- 
timent is  not  always  at  hand;  pride  and  folly  and  what  is  called 
business  oftentimes  keep  it  at  a  distance;  and,  without  senti- 
ment, what  is  friendship?  A  name!  A  shadow!" 
*3 
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This  suggests  a  point  in  which  letter-writing  is  superior  to 
the  art  of  conversation,  for  which  many  suppose  it  to  be  but  a 
necessary  substitute  imposed  upon  us  by  that  obnoxious  old 
accusation  of  "distance  how  far."  I  speak  of  a  certain  fullness 
of  warmth  and  an  unrestrained  tenderness  of  address  which  in 
the  spoken  word  seem  in  bad  taste,  chilled,  as  it  were,  into  self- 
consciousness  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  while  on  the  written 
page  sincerity  rings  but  the  truer  and  sentiment  gains  a  more 
complete  utterance.  To  be  sure,  in  coarser  natures  sentiment 
is  wont  sometimes  to  grow  soggy  into  sentimentality,  as  was 
the  case  with  a  certain  Lord  Ogilvie,  a  Scotchman  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who  writes  to  his  wife:  "I  ask  pardon  for  troub- 
ling you  when  I  have  nothing  to  say  that's  worth  your  while 
hearing  from  the  Port  of  Cambray,  where  I  could  not  get  into 
last  night.  I  have  no  other  design  by  sending  you  this  billet  but 
to  make  me  think  and  dream  over  your  charms,  with  which  I  am 
ass  enough  to  be  intoxicate,  and  for  to  pray  you  to  write  me  every 
day,  and  to  appoint  when  I  shall  come  back."  It  is  permissible 
to  hope  that  his  Lordship  was  more  effective  with  his  tongue 
than  with  his  pen. 

Published  love-letters,  as  a  rule,  are  disappointing,  and  natu- 
rally enough.  A  real  work  of  art  is  not  achieved  under  absolute 
stress  of  emotion,  unbridled  by  the  artist's  sense  of  form,  and  if 
a  love-letter  be  bridled  by  the  artist's  sense  of  form,  then  is  it 
no  longer  a  love-letter,  and  again  if  it  be  not  achieved  under 
absolute  stress  of  emotion,  then  assuredly  is  it  no  longer  a  love- 
letter.  It  is  merely  a  waste  of  ammunition  that  might  have 
made  a  successful  sonnet  in  the  hands  of  the  verse-maker,  or 
provoked  a  favorable  reply  in  the  mouth  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 
But  really  artistic  love-letters!  It  would  be  more  profitable 
to  choke  dogs  with  butter.  I  think  I  was  never  more  disap- 
pointed in  a  book  than  in  the  love-letters  of  the  Brownings, 
and  Victor  Hugo's  over-sweetened  protestations  should  surely 
never  have  been  published.  Prosper  Merimee's  "Lettres  k  une 
Inconuue,"  although  he  could  hardly  have  contemplated  their 
publication,  seem  cold  and  chaste  as  a  Gothic  cloister.  Yet  the 
exquisite  style  of  Merimee  will  save  them  for  all  time.  Pope, 
the  trickster,  the  translator  of  Homer  who  couldn't  read  Homer, 
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wrote  beautiful  love-letters,  and  for  the  very  excellent  reason ! 
that  he  couldn't  understand  what  love  is.    He  even  made  love  to 
two  sisters  at  once,  Martha  and  Teresa  Blount.     This  is  adr 
dressed  to  Teresa: 

You  are  to  understand,  Madame,  that  my  violent  passion  for  you  yourself 
and  your  sister  has  been  divided  with  the  most  wonderful  regularity  in  the 
world.  Even  from  my  infancy  I  have  been  in  love  with  one  after  the  other 
of  you,  week  by  week,  and  my  journey  to  Bath  fell  out  in  the  376th  week  of 
my  sovereign  lady,  Martha.  At  the  present  writing  hereof  it  is  the  389th 
week  of  the  reign  of  your  most  Serene  Majesty,  in  whose  service  I  was  listed 
some  weeks  before  I  beheld  her.  This  information  will  account  for  my  writ- 
ing to  either  of  you  hereafter  as  she  shall  happen  to  be  Queen  Regent  at  that 
time. 

That  is  affected,  maybe,  and  insincere,  but  as  njeu  d 'esprit, 
a  tout  de  force,  it  is  a  style  in  which  Pope  excelled  with  easy 
mastery  among  Englishmen.  Perhaps  that  kind  of  letter  is  not 
worth  the  writing?  But  then  we  are  met  with  the  reflection, 
perhaps  the  mere  story  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  not  worth 
the  telling.  After  all,  which  is  more  important,  what  people  do, 
or  how  they  do  it  ?    The  question  is  older  than  Pope. 

If  it  be  permissible  to  dogmatize,  I  should  hazard  that  the 
best  letters  have  been  written  by  those  whose  loneliness  of  life 
or  circumstance  left  them  no  other  means  of  expression.  "Soli- 
tude is  sweet,"  says  a  French  writer,  "but  I  desire  a  friend  to 
whom  I  can  say  solitude  is  sweet."  Eugenie  de  Guerin,  in  the 
country,  poured  out  her  heart  to  her  beloved  Maurice  in  Paris, 
and,  when  he  died,  kept  on  writing  to  her  Maurice  in  Heaven. 
She  had  no  incidents  to  relate,  just  the  chronicle  of  her  soul  to 
tell,  and  herein  is  the  very  essence  of  the  letter-writing  art. 
The  letter  is  the  personal  message ;  outward  bodily  incident  is 
unessential,  it  is  "the  inner  life  that  signifies."  The  object  of 
a  letter  is  not  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  thought,  to  exploit 
original  research,  or  to  display  the  learning  of  a  book-worm.  It 
is  to  give  of  one's  self,  to  amuse,  to  please,  to  excite  sympathy 
and  interest,  to  annihilate  distance,  to  keep  up  friendship,  and 
in  doing  this  to  handle  the  medium  of  expression,  the  written 
word,  with  such  a  perfection  of  art  that  it  is  itself  forgotten  and 
the  reader  sees  the  writer  face  to  face. 

Cowper  was  another  solitary  who  wrote  admirable  letters,  and 
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Edward  FitzGerald,  the  recluse.  Charles  Lamb,  too,  convivial 
enough  but  essentially  lonely  in  his  unmarried  life  and  pathetic 
in  his  relation  to  his  sister,  put  the  best  of  his  inimitable  self 
into  his  letters.  These  large,  creative  natures,  the  bestowal  of 
their  loving  kindness  by  word  of  mouth  denied,  were  generous 
in  their  letters,  spending  freely  the  gold  coin  of  their  treasure 
for  their  friends'  sake. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Cicero,  the  father  of  letter- 
writing  and  perhaps  by  common  consent  the  best  of  letter-writ- 
ers, had  two  epistolary  styles,  the  formal  style  of  the  epistle  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  which  is  the  ordinary  Ciceronian  style,  and 
then  the  informal,  versatile,  sensitive,  almost  chatty  letters  to 
Atticus  and  other  friends.  These  are  the  more  delightful  from 
the  letter-writing  point  of  view  because,  as  Cicero  himself  says, 
—  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  quite  sin- 
cere—  he  would  not  have  written  so  freely  if  he  had  not  felt  sure 
that  Atticus  alone  would  read  what  he  wrote.  Happily,  when 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  knew  that  Tiro  had  been  making 
a  collection  of  his  letters,  it  was  too  late  to  rewrite  them.  I  say 
happily,  because  the  suspicion  that  a  letter  has  been  written 
with  one  eye  on  the  public  destroys  its  savor  as  a  letter.  An 
acknowledged  open  letter  is  written  with  two  eyes  on  the  public 
and  is  well  enough,  though  not  a  letter  at  all  in  our  present  dis- 
cussion, but  a  letter  written  with  one  eye  on  the  public  reminds 
us  of  Heine's  witty  but  brutal  observation  that  every  woman 
writes  with  one  eye  on  the  public  except  the  Princess  Hahn- 
Hahn,  and  she  has  only  one  eye.  He  did  not  say  where  that 
was. 

Byron's  poetry  is  still  the  slogan  for  many  ardent  battles  — 
and  its  rating  in  the  literary  Bradstreet  is  still  unsettled. 
Someone  has  said  that  certain  "critics  consider  him  second  only 
to  Shakespeare,  while  others  put  him  where  sensible  travellers 
put  themselves  —  in  the  third  class,  because  there  is  no  fourth." 
However  that  may  be,  about  his  letters  there  is  no  dispute.  All 
agree  that  if  not  the  best,  they  are  among  the  best  in  the  English 
language.  They  are  full  of  natural  eloquence,  brimming  over 
with  audacious  humor  and  reckless  fun  which  spares  not  even 
himself,  as  when  he  confesses  that  his  handwriting  is  as  bad 
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as  his  character.  The  modern  scholiast  commented  that  this 
was  hardly  possible,  for  his  handwriting  was  not  totally  illegible. 
I  have  known  some  good  folk  who  would  not  read  Byron's  let- 
ters because  they  did  not  wish  to  become  intimate  with  so  bad 
a  man.  But  surely  if  a  bad  man  write  good  letters,  we  may  be 
thankful  for  the  letters,  without  incurring  any  moral  obloquy 
from  the  situation.  We  are,  thank  God!  not  judges  of  the  con- 
sciences of  our  fellows.  Drunkenness  is  certainly  none  the  less 
disgusting  because  Burns  got  drunk,  nor  can  the  loveliness  of 
Shelley's  lyrics  palliate  the  crime  of  infidelity,  but,  on  the  other 
hand  we  need  not  refuse  the  gifts  the  gods  provide  because  the 
vessel  is  of  clay.  The  inmost  thoughts  of  great  artists,  as  well 
as  the  inmost  thoughts  of  ordinary  men  will,  at  the  last  day, 
meet  a  judgment  that  cannot  go  astray  —  but  their  literary  deeds 
belong  to  us  to  feed  on  as  we  will.  Byron  in  his  letters  is  like 
the  famous  politician  who  approved  the  Liquor  Bill  —  full  of  his 
subject.  He  is  sweeping,  dashing,  absorbing,  fascinating.  His 
thoughts  are  not  always  profound  —  and  profound  thoughts  are 
not  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  good  letter.  But  his  perfect  command 
of  the  English  language,  his  apparently  inexhaustible  store  of 
word  and  phrase,  and  his  resourceful  ingenuity  in  twist  and 
idiom,  stamp  his  letters  with  the  hall  mark  of  the  first  word- 
smiths. 

A  man's  letters  betray  more  quickly  than  anything  else  the 
books  he  has  read  most  and  knows  best,  and  Byron  positively 
wrote  in  Shakespeare,  as  Macaulay  said.  His  literary  criticism 
was  decidedly  bizarre,  for  he  could  see  no  merit  in  Wordsworth 
and  little  in  Keats,  while  he  put  Crabbe  above  Coleridge  and 
Pope  above  Milton,  and  even  wrote  disrespectfully  of  the  Master; 
but  he  could  not  have  meant  this,  for  one  critic  has  spent  his 
days  in  disentangling  the  Shakespeare  from  the  Byron  and  has 
concluded  that  Byron  must  have  known  an  appreciable  portion 
of  the  plays  by  heart.  Even  in  describing  a  crush  at  the  opera 
in  Venice,  he  says  that  he  almost  beat  a  Venetian  and  traduced 
the  State.     There  is  truth  in  the  lines  that 

He  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  hit  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
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Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep-versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself. 

But  Byron,  in  no  danger  of  becoming  the  book- worm,  with  a  con- 
fidence that  we  of  this  day  might  do  well  to  emulate,  simply 
saturated  himself  in  a  two-part  solution  of  Shakespeare  and  — 
Shakespeare.  He  could  joke  about  anything  in  the  calendar  or 
out  of  it.  He  used  to  write  to  Moore,  the  model  husband  and 
father,  that  it  was  those  amatory  poems  of  Thomas  Little  — 
Moore's  nam  de  plume — that  had  led  him  astray.  He  even  ex- 
tracted a  few  fresh  drops  of  distilled  laughter  from  the  old  mother- 
in-law  joke,  which  the  Greeks  thought  they  had  drained  dry,  and 
when  some  one  told  him  that  an  unauthorized  edition  of  his  works 
had  been  announced,  he  wrote,  "Few  things  surprise  me,  or 
this  probably  would ;  most  things  amuse  me,  or  this  probably 
would  not."  Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  these  letters 
of  Lord  Byron  is  that,  so  far  as  I  know  in  this  age  of  second- 
hand originality,  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted  their  imitation. 
The  art  nouveau  whose  novelty  is  only  skin-deep,  is  losing  a 
golden  opportunity. 

Byron's  loyalty  to  the  kingdom  of  the  emotions  was  a  sort  of 
reaction  from  the  imperturbable  and  rationalistic  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  was  always  time,  lots  of  time,  in  those  days,  and  let- 
ter-writing, the  most  leisurely  of  all  the  arts,  had  its  Golden  Age. 
If  the  times  of  Queen  Bess  were  large  and  spacious,  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  were  loose  and  easy.  Pope,  Gray  and  Cowper, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  who  lived  by  various  antinomies  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  strenuous,  wrote  letters  by  the  hundreds  —  and  ad- 
mirable letters,  too.  Cowper's  letters  are  one  of  the  particular 
glories  of  the  English  language.  Easy,  gentle,  of  a  refined,  col- 
loquial grace,  their  humor  is  elusive  because  it  is  never  mordant 
or  satirical,  like  nine-tenths  of  the  professional  humor  of  his  day. 
A  great  man  was  once  asked  why  he  said  such  ill-natured 
things.  He  replied,  "I  have  a  very  low  voice,  and  if  I  did  not 
say  ill-natured  things  no  one  would  hear  what  I  said."  Cowper, 
though  often  under  a  spell  of  melancholy  which  was  called  relig- 
ious, though  probably  due  to  physical  debility,  was  never  ill- 
natured.     And  he  knew  what  he  said  would  be  heard;  for  he 
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wrote  only  to  those  whom  he  loved  and  who  wanted  to  hear  him. 
He  seems,  as  he  writes,  to  be  thinking  more  of  them  than  of 
himself,  and  so  he  always  arrives. 

It  is  no  compliment  to  precipitate  a  post-card  towards  a  friend. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  a  post-card  is  the  most  insulting  weapon  in 
all  the  arsenal  of  human  contempt.  A  telegram  is  as  interesting 
and  far  more  exciting.  But  a  long,  leisurely,  loving  letter  from  a 
pen  dipt  in  a  well  of  English  undefiled  —  what  could  be  more  pre- 
cious ?  Gray's  letters  can  stand  any  test  except  comparison  with 
the  letters  of  Cowper.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  dyspeptic  moment,  called 
Gray  a  "barren  rascal,"  but  the  criticism  has  only  been  a  boom- 
erang for  him  who  uttered  it.  The  author  of  the  immortal  elegy, 
whose  classic  beauty  even  the  newspaper  parodist  and  the  school 
commencement  recitation  have  been  powerless  to  spoil,  has 
suffered,  like  FitzGerald,  from  "the  splendor  of  a  single  per- 
formance." Mr.  Gosse's  edition  of  the  "Letters"  has  reminded 
us  that  Gray  was  a  classical  scholar  of  learning  and  enthusiasm, 
a  satirist  of  lively  thrust,  a  keen  observer  of  contemporary  poli- 
tics. He  sounds  like  Porson  himself  when  he  writes  to  his  friend 
Mason  after  re-reading  the  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides:  "The 
Sicilian  Expedition,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  finest  thing  you  ever 
read  in  your  life?"  Discussing  politics  and  Chatham  he  writes 
to  Dr.  Wharton  in  August,  1766:  "I  am  as  angry  as  a  common 
council  man  of  London  about  my  Lord  Chatham ;  but  a  little 
patience  and  I  will  hold  my  tongue  till  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
the  mean  time  I  do  mutter  in  secret  and  to  you,  that  to  quit  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  natural  strength,  to  sap  his  own  popu- 
larity and  grandeur  (  which  no  one  but  himself  could  have  done  ) 
by  assuming  a  foolish  title,  and  to  hope  that  he  could  win  by  it 
and  attach  to  him  a  Court  that  hate  him  and  will  dismiss  him  as 
soon  as  ever  they  dare,  was  the  weakest  thing  that  ever  was 
done  by  so  great  a  man." 

Those  few  sentences  seem  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  ideal  letter-writer's  style.  They  are  clear,  informal,  care- 
less, almost  en  dishabille,  yet  they  have  an  artistic  arrangement 
and  a  confidential  personal  note  which  marks  it  off  from  open 
letter  or  political  pamphlet  —  "I  do  mutter  in  secret  and  to  you." 
Horace  Walpole  did  not  mutter  in  secret.      Some  men  say  he 
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was  pompous  and  some  men  say  he  was  wise,  but  beyond  ques- 
tion his  letters  as  letters  are  uninteresting.  Whether  they  are 
valuable  as  state-papers  is  a  question  aside,  but  in  them  he 
gave  his  friends  no  more  or  less  than  he  gave  the  public  and, 
therefore,  they  have  won  no  place  in  our  closet-art. 

Nor  need  we  linger  over  the  epistolary  hints  on  etiquette  by 
his  Chesterfieldian  lordship.  I  have  a  personal  grudge  against 
him  for  the  harm  I  believe  he  wrought  upon  the  ante-bellum 
South.  Lord  Chesterfield  enjoyed  a  most  preposterous  popular- 
ity all  through  the  tide-water  country  and  his  gospel  of  manners 
made  a  deep  impress  upon  that  civilization.  I  think  it  was  La 
Rochefoucauld  who  decided  he  could  get  along  delightfully  with  a 
man  of  bad  morals,  but  that  men  of  bad  manners  ought  to  be 
guillotined.  I  am  sure  Lord  Chesterfield  was  of  the  same  mind. 
I  am  sure  that  the  tendency  in  our  Southern  country  towards  a 
substitution  of  honor  for  honesty  and  gentility  for  soul,  which 
came  near  to  disfiguring  an  otherwise  marvelously  gifted  social 
disposition,  was  due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  those  little  old 
black-bound  copies  of  the  letters  of  this  elegantly  soulless  Lord. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  one  of  his  letters,  delivers  himself  of  the  dic- 
tum that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  English  prose.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  if  Victor  Hugo  had  known  English,  "his 
statement  would  have  been  more  interesting,  though  it  would  not 
have  been  less  ridiculous. "  That  tradition  about  the  unique  ex- 
cellence of  French  prose  may  have  more  than  the  sanctity  of 
superstition  which  literary  men  in  general  seem  to  accord  it,  but 
why  abase  one  thing  to  exalt  another?  I  take  it  that  the 
countrymen  of  Hooker  and  Bacon,  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of 
Dryden  and  Swift,  of  Sterne  and  Hume,  of  Burke  and  Gold- 
smith, of  Charles  Lamb  and  Sydney  Smith,  of  Newman  and 
Ruskin,  can  broaden  their  phylacteries  with  as  much  justice  as 
the  countrymen  of  Joinville  and  Montaigne,  de  Musset  and  de 
Stael,  Victor  Hugo  and  Voltaire,  Ste.  Beuveand  Taine,  Flaubert 
and  de  Maupassant.  And  nowhere  does  the  power  of  grace  in- 
herent in  our  language  become  more  patent  than  in  the  great  let- 
ters. English  prose  can  weave  moon-light  gossamer  or  rose- 
point  lace  as  well  as  stouter  stuffs,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it, 
read  those  letters  and  be  thankful. 
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There  is  no  disfranchisement  on  account  of  sex  in  literature, 
only  the  educational  and  mental  qualifications  must  be  met  —  a 
thing  not  so  very  often  done  by  our  sisters  —  yet  there  are  two 
great  women  letter-writers  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cen- 
tury and  by  every  difference  of  "station,  temper,  and  pursuit." 
Both  are  strong  of  mind  and  character  and  both  wrote  admirable 
letters.  I  refer  to  Lady  Mary  Pierrepont,  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  as  you  will  (she  is  as  many  times 
alias  as  the  man  who  killed  McKinley),  and  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  was  the  incarnation  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  daya  of  the  rocking-horse  metre,  the  days  when  the  Ten 
Commandments  gave  precedence  to  an  epigram,  the  days  of  light 
without  sweetness.  She  was  scholarly,  she  was  the  reigning 
belle  of  the  "Kit-Kat  Club,"  she  condoned  the  polite  infidelities 
of  the  fashionable  and  she  wrote  vigorous,  flowing  letters,  with 
free  hand  and  broad  effects.  She  is  startlingly  realistic  in  her 
methods  for  her  age  that  was  absorbed  in  the  "shows  of  things. " 
I  quote  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Pope  from  Adrianople,  April,  1717. 
Her  contemporaries  said  she  was  a  far  better  scholar  than  he, 
but  the  woman's  knack  of  humbling  herself  in  order  that  she 
may  be  exalted  explains  the  deprecation  of  her  previous  under- 
standing of  Homer  in  the  original. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find  several 
little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the 
beauty  of:  many  of  the  customs  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in  fashion 
being  yet  retained,  and  I  don't  wonder  to  find  more  remains  here  of  an  age 
so  distant  than  is  to  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  the  Turks  not  taking 
the  pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners  as  has  been  generally  practiced  by 
other  nations  that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious 
to  you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  their  present  customs. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass  their  time  at 
the  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded  by  their  maids,  which 
are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and 
Helen  described. 

The  description  of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resembles  those  that  are 
now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before  with  broad  golden  clasps  and 
embroidered  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil  that  Helen  throws  over 
her  face  is  still  fashionable, and  I  never  see  (as  I  do  very  often)  half  a  dozen 
of  old  pashas  with  their  reverend  beards,  sitting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I 
recollect  good  King  Priam  and  his  counsellors.    Their  manner  of  dancing  is 
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certainly  the  same  that  Diana  U  said  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troup  of 
young  girls  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings  make  up  the  chorus. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  and  her  husband  were  too  much  alike  to  be  happy 
together.  Her  powers  of  observation  were  as  keen  as  his  and 
her  sombre  humor  was  like  the  person  whom  Macaulay  described 
as  giving  utterance  to  the  most  ludicrous  fancies  with  the  air 
of  a  man  reading  the  Commination  Service.  She  couldn't  be 
stupid,  if  she  tried,  and  she  had  the  pathos  that  every  natural 
humorist  has,  so  much  more  effctive  because  so  much  more  real 
than  the  humor  of  the  naturally  melancholy  man  who  strives  to 
write  outside  of  himself.  She  tells  good  stories  but  she  doesn't 
drag  in  her  anecdote  unless  it  be  —  apropos.  So  many,  many 
people  spoil  good  letters,  as  they  spoil  good  speeches,  by  the 
violent  intrusion  of  some  utterly  irrelevant  anecdote  which  the 
speaker  or  writer  has  not  the  self-control  to  withhold.  Squire 
Hardcas tie's  "grouse  in  the  gunroom"  should  be  imprisoned 
there  for  life.  And  then  it  is  so  dangerous  to  press  the  appli- 
cation of  a  story  home.  Grown-up  people  dislike  to  be  driven  to 
morals  as  children  dislike  to  be  driven  to  Sunday  School.  Selden 
in  his  "Table  Talk"  tells  a  story  of  a  rider  who  asked  a  country- 
man whether  he  could  get  to  Oxford  that  evening.  The  country- 
man replied:  "Yes  —  if  you  don't  ride  too  fast."  Selden  drew 
no  moral.  He  left  his  friends  to  point  it  for  themselves.  There 
is  a  French  injunction  —  ri  appuyez pas. 

Historians  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  writing  good  letters,  Lord 
Acton's  and  John  Richard  Green's,  for  instance.  Gibbon's 
letters  were  published  only  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  never  got 
hand  on  a  copy,  but  those  who  have  read  them  say  that  they  are 
simple,  natural,  and  amusing,  entirely  free — as  they  should  be — 
from  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  which  accompany  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  "Macaulay's  History  is  a 
misplaced  euology  of  a  second-rate  Dutchman,"  and  that  he 
wrote  a  style  in  which  the  truth  could  not  be  told,  but  that 
today  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Macaulay's  letters,  beyond 
cavil,  can  be  read  without  endangering  the  nice  balance  of  one's 
proper  historical  perspective,  and  I  vow  they  cannot  be  read 
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without  stimulating  the  brain  cells  in  which  pure  enjoyment  is 
created.  Never  slipshod,  never  obscure,  abounding  in  high 
spirits  and  good  temper,  his  admitted  powers  of  description  are 
put  at  the  service  of  his  correspondents  with  unrivalled  terse- 
ness and  accuracy.    Take  this  example — he  writes  to  his  sister : 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  I  have  been  out  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Holland  House. 
We  had  a  very  agreeable  and  splendid  party.  Among  others  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Marchioness  of  Clanricarde  who,  you  know,  is 
the  daughter  of  Canning.  She  is  very  beautiful  and  very  like  her  father, 
with  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  great  expression  in  all  her  features.  She  and  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  talk.  She  showed  much  cleverness  and  information,  but,  I 
thought,  a  little  more  political  animosity  than  is  quite  becoming  in  a  pretty 
woman.  However,  she  has  been  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
daughter  of  a  statesman  who  was  a  martyr  to  the  rage  of  faction  may  be 
pardoned  for  speaking  sharply  of  the  enemies  of  her  parent,  and  she  did 
speak  sharply.  With  knitted  brow  and  flashing  eyes,  and  a  look  of  feminine 
vengeance  about  her  beautiful  mouth,  she  gave  me  such  a  character  of  Peel 
as  he  would  certainly  have  had  no  pleasure  in  hearing. 

That  looks  easy.  Those  sentences  are  plain  and  short.  But 
the  author  has  achieved  his  purpose.  His  object  was  to  give  a 
girl  in  the  country  an  account  of  a  dinner  at  Holland  House  and 
his  own  part  in  it.  Has  he  succeeded  ?  It  is  usually  the  appar- 
ently simple  things  that  are  most  difficult  to  do.  But  if  one 
must  find  some  fault  in  everything,  the  fault  in  these  letters  is 
their  monotony,  their  sameness.  They  are  almost  all  descriptive 
and  as  fragments  of  contemporary  history  have  great  interest 
and  value,  but  as  letters  pure  and  simple,  they  lack  the  give  and 
take  of  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  the  whimsical  play  of  fancy,  that 
make  the  checkered  shade,  the  chiaroscuro,  so  necessary  to  the 
ideal  letter.  I  suppose  no  one  would  call  Macaulay  a  born  hu- 
morist, but  then  —  by  all  the  prophets!  a  man  can't  be  a  born 
everything. 

Matthew  Arnold  once  solemnly  said  that  Shelley's  letters 
were  superior  to  his  lyrics.  That  is  a  bit  startling,  but  it 
is  written  that  the  errors  of  genius  are  often  more  valuable 
than  the  stolid  accuracy  of  unimaginative  critics.  That  is  the 
advantage  of  being  a  genius  —  you  are  right,  whether  you  are 
wrong  or  not.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Arnold  was  led  into  such 
extravagance  of  preferment,  for  Shelley's  letters  almost  strike  the 
stars,  as  Horace  says  of  himself.     There  is  consummate  mastery 
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of  the  English  tongue,  there  are  eloquence,  insight,  wisdom  and 
real  humor,  and  what  is  rare  in  men  who  write  poetic  prose, 
there  is  a  perfect  discrimination  between  the  rhythm  of  poetry 
and  the  cadence  of  prose.  His  letters  from  Rome  —  from  Rome, 
described-to-death —  are  imaginative  and  brilliant.  His  letters 
about  Keats  are  classics  in  their  criticism  of  the  poet  of  whom 
Tennyson  said,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  Bulwer  wrote  an  epigram  on  the  fly-leaf  of  some 
famous  man's  famous  book  —  I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the 
book  or  the  name  of  the  man,  but  the  epigram  runs:  "The  best 
criticism  is  enlightened  enthusiasm."  That  is  the  way  Shelley 
criticised  Keats.  He  had  no  capacity  for  canons  or  for  facts. 
You  might  as  well,  he  says,  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of  mutton. 
And,  by  that  token,  Charles  Lamb  wrote  letters — letters  which 
he  packed  full  of  his  inimitable  humor.  They  are  not  in  the 
least  like  any  other  letters.  Everything  he  writes  is  vctpk  wpoc- 
Botciav — entirely  contrary  to  what  any  reasonable  man  would 
have  reckoned  on  his  saying.  When  his  sonnet  was  rejected,  he 
said :  "Damn  the  age,  I  will  write  for  antiquity. "  The  common 
accusation  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  have  no  sense  of  hu- 
mor must  have  originated  in  Lamb's  story  of  the  four  Scots- 
men at  some  festival  in  honor  of  the  poet  Burns,  who,  when 
Lamb  expressed  a  wish  that  Burns  himself  could  be  present, 
simultaneously  answered  him  that  it  was  impossible  because  he 
was  dead.  One  of  the  most  exquisitely  finished  bits  of  humor 
ever  printed  is  his  advice  to  his  friend  Dibdin  to  visit  the  tiny 
little  church  at  Hastings:  "Go  to  the  church"  he  urges,  "which 
is  a  very  Protestant  Loretto,  and  seems  dropt  by  some  angel  for 
the  use  of  a  hermit,  who  was  at  once  parishioner  and  a  whole 
parish.  It  is  not  too  big.  Go  in  the  night ;  bring  it  away  in 
your  portmanteau,  and  I  will  plant  it  in  my  garden.  It  must 
have  been  erected  in  the  very  infancy  of  British  Christianity, 
for  the  two  or  three  first  converts ;  yet  with  it  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  a  church  of  the  first  magnitude  —  its  pulpit,  its  pew, 
its  baptismal  font — a  cathedral  in  a  nutshell.  Seven  people  would 
crowd  it  like  a  Caledonian  Chapel.  The  minister  that  divides 
the  word  there  must  give  lumping  penny-worths.  It  is  built  to 
the  text  of  'two  or  three  assembled  in  My  name.'     It  reminds 
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me  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  If  the  glebe-land  is  proportion- 
ate, it  may  yield  two  potatoes.  Tithes  out  of  it  could  be  no 
more  split  than  a  hair.  Its  first  fruits  must  be  its  last,  for 
'twould  never  produce  a  couple.  It  is  truly  the  strait  and  nar- 
row way,  and  few  there  be  (of  London  visitants)  that  find  it. 
The  still  small  voice  is  surely  to  be  found  there,  if  anywhere.  A 
sounding-board  is  surely  there  for  ceremony.  It  is  secure  from 
earthquakes,  not  more  from  sanctity  than  from  sire,  for  'twould 
feel  a  mountain  thrown  upon  it  no  more  than  a  taper-worm 
would.     Go  and  see,  but  not  without  your  spectacles." 

Edward  FitzGerald's  paraphrase  from  the  Persian  has  so  ab- 
sorbed the  identity  of  the  man  that  we  sometimes  forget  he  wrote 
anything  else.  I  shall  not  quote  from  his  letters,  because  I  have 
been  too  long  already  and  because  FitzGerald's  letters  should  not 
be  quoted.  They  should  be  read  straight  through.  To  the  classi- 
cal scholar,  they  are  marjoram  and  honey.  This  wonderful  man 
lived  with  the  classics,  with  the  books  and  people  of  the  past, 
and  if  he  was  in  this  world  he  never  really  knew  it.  His  in- 
stinct for  idiom  was  unerring  and  his  perfect  symmetry  of  care- 
less ease  is  more  sweet  than  the  most  consummate  elaboration 
of  literary  art.  Oh  I  When  your  heart  is  weary  and  the  world  is 
dreary,  go  and  read  the  letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  and  you 
will  know  you  are  kin  to  the  spirit. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  everybody  was  reading  Stevenson's 
letters  —  those  nice,  long,  breezy,  sweet-hearted  letters  of  a  frail 
body  and  a  giant  will.  It  was  a  gracious  surprise  to  know  that 
even  in  these  busy  days  of  ours  men  have  not  forgotten  to  save 
a  little  of  their  time  and  sacrifice  it  to  the  god  of  friendship. 
Stevenson  was  hunted  down  by  publishers  who  shook  their 
checks  in  his  face  for  every  word  he  could  grind  out,  and  yet  he 
gave  away  pages  of  priceless  copy  to  his  friends  with  a  bounty 
that  reckoned  not  in  cash  values.  These  letters  are  full  of  bril- 
liant and  suggestive  criticism,  of  gorgeous  canvases  of  his  be- 
loved South  Sea  glories,  and  glancing  side-lights  that  altogether 
illumine  a  beautiful  character  with  the  shining  suns  of  faith  and 
hope  and  charity.  His  was  a  life  of  struggle  and  success  and  to 
read  his  letters  is  to  know  a  valiant  man. 

We  are  in  danger,  in  our  shorthand-and-typewriter  genera- 
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tion,  of  losing  this  art  in  which  so  many  famous  men  and  women 
have  been  illustrious.  Walter  Bagehot  sadly  acknowledged  that 
when  stamps  were  introduced  letters  were  destroyed.  The  rail- 
way and  the  modern  post-office  are  bidding  fair  to  despiritualize 
the  written  message.  The  very  act  loses  dignity  when  it  is  ridicu- 
lously easy  of  execution.  Thomas  Carlyle  exclaimed  excitedly: 
"Were  the  penny  system  once  come,  I  will  write  to  you  every 
week.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  every  week  —  we  shall 
have  such  letter-writing  as  was  never  seen  before."  Put  over 
against  that  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited. 

Benjamin  Franklin  could  write  fine  letters,  but  he  showed  the 
strain  of  the  strenuous  breed  in  this  pungent  ending  of  a  letter 
to  an  old  friend  in  London,  on  the  outbreak  of  our  Revolution: 
"You  have  begun  to  burn  our  towns  and  murder  our  people. 
Look  upon  your  hands!  They  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
your  relations.  You  and  I  were  long  friends;  you  are  now  my 
enemy,  and  I  am  yours,  B.  Franklin." 

In  our  own  day  is  it  not  true  that  nine-tenths  of  our  corre- 
spondence is  reduced  to  a  terrible  jargon  of  unholy  phrases  like: 
"your  favor  to  hand,"  "our  Mr.  X  advises,"  and  "in  reply  beg 
to  state;"  and  that  ill-mannered  monosyllables  and  a  code-lan- 
guage now  do  duty  to  transmit  the  thoughts  of  that  "reasonable 
creature,  God's  image?"  It  was  a  very  witty  Frenchman  who 
said  that  cogito,  ergo  sum  to-day  means,  "I  telegraph,  therefore 
I  am." 

HUGER  JERVEY. 
The  University  of  the  South. 
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No  one  can  deny  that  the  letters  are  often  —  perhaps  always 
—  the  most  authentic  part  of  biography  and  history.  They  are 
the  most  sincere  and  spontaneous  written  opinions  of  men  con- 
cerning the  events  and  personalities  of  their  times.  This  it  is 
that  has  made  the  letters  of  the  past  ages  so  interesting  and 
valuable  to  us.  The  eighteenth  century  was  the  Golden  Age  of 
English  letter-writing.  Three  writers  of  the  period  achieved 
supreme  distinction  in  this  form  of  literature  —  Thomas  Gray, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  William  Cowper. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  greater.  In  the  case  of 
Walpole,  we  are  captivated  by  the  material,  the  brilliancy  of 
style,  and  the  spontaneity  of  utterance;  Gray's  letters  are  more 
natural  and  more  manly,  and  characterized  by  a  precision  of 
style  which  came  of  severe  scholarly  training;  in  Cowper  we 
are  attracted  by  the  man  and  his  manner.  There  is  little  in 
common  between  these  three  men  who  lived  in  the  same  age. 
Cowper,  who  lived  in  retirement  in  a  quiet  English  village, 
writes  about  the  unceasing  trivialities  of  country  life  with  such 
a  mixture  of  grace,  vivacity,  tenderness,  and  good  sense,  that  he 
puts  the  breath  of  life  into  the  most  commonplace  things.  Wal- 
pole, who  lived  amid  the  brilliant  artificialities  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  conversant  with  intrigues  and  scandals  of  the  day,  endow- 
ed with  one  of  the  keenest  intellects  of  his  time,  holds  men  with 
the  magic  of  his  personality.  Through  the  pages  of  Gray's  let- 
ters breathes  the  spirit  of  the  rising  romantic  movement. 

Horace  Walpole  has  often  been  called  "  The  Prince  of  Letter- 
writers."  It  is  certain  that  he  appeals  to  a  wider  circle  of 
readers.  He  saw  more  of  life,  and  was  naturally  more  brilliant 
and  catholic  than  his  compeers.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
frequent  traveller,  an  indefatigable  playgoer,  a  social  light  of 
London,  a  miscellaneous  collector,  a  dilettante  in  art  and  litera- 
ture, he  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  scholarly  Gray  and  the 
retiring  Cowper.  So  it  happens  that  the  letters  of  Walpole 
touch  various  phases  of  life.  He  writes  with  extraordinary 
force  about  the  public  events  of  his  time,  and  the  historical 
value  of  his  letters  is  priceless.    A  great  part,  however,  are 
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devoted  merely  to  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  day.  Whatever 
the  subject,  his  style  is  spontaneous  and  brilliant,  characterized 
by  copiousness  in  exquisite  detail  and  perpetual  freshness  of 
phrase.  The  good  humor,  the  gaiety,  the  delicate  satire,  the  ex- 
quisitely felicitous  turns  of  expression,  the  inimitable  way  he 
tells  a  story  —  make  Walpole's  letters  a  delightful  treasurehouse. 

Thomas  Gray  belongs  in  spirit  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
his  letters  we  find  that  love  for  nature  which  was  the  character- 
istic of  the  rising  romantic  movement.  Common  enough  it 
seems  to  us,  but  the  classic  eighteenth  century  had  no  more  love 
for  wild  and  striking  scenery  than  for  Gothic  architecture  or  ro- 
mantic poetry.  Gray  wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  he  did 
nothing  finer  than  his  descriptions  of  travels  in  Italy  and  his 
journey  in  the  English  lake  country.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  Italy 
—  merely  a  fleeting  picture  —  but  it  expresses  volumes:  "lam 
now  going  to  the  window,  to  tell  you  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
Italian  nights.  There  is  a  moon !  There  are  stars  for  you !  Do 
you  not  hear  the  fountains?  Do  you  not  smell  the  orange 
flowers  ?  That  building  yonder  is  the  Convent  of  St.  Isidore, 
and  that  eminence  with  the  cypress  trees  and  the  firs  upon  it, 
the  top  of  Mount  Quirinal." 

There  is  a  certain  quality  in  Gray's  style  that  springs  from 
his  sensible  and  genuine  character;  but  this  style  was  strength- 
ened and  developed  by  severe  and  retiring  study.  Most  of  his 
subjects  are  common  and  light  enough  in  themselves  —  his  daily 
round  of  petty  duties,  his  melancholy,  politics,  criticisms  of 
current  literature,  life  at  Cambridge,  his  "dab  of  musick  and 
prints,"  Gothic  architecture,  nature,  and  the  weather.  It  is 
his  graphic,  simple  and  musical  style  that  gives  them  charm. 
This  style  was  not  innate  and  spontaneous,  like  that  of  Walpole. 
It  was  the  result  of  long  and  careful  training.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe  —  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
scientific  research,  familiar  with  universal  history,  archaeology, 
the  classics,  criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  travels, 
printing,  and  the  fine  arts.  Gray's  style  has  all  the  charm  of  Wal- 
pole' s,  and  is  simple  and  genuine. 

Gray's  appreciation  of  nature,  his  lovable  character,  his  sim- 
plicity, his  concise  and  perspicuous  style  —  in  short,  his  sym- 
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pathy  with  ideals  of  the  present  age  —  give  his  letters  a  peculiar 
interest  for  present-day  readers.  The  twentieth  century  has 
little  respect  for  the  artificialities  of  eighteenth  century  litera- 
ture —  even  when  it  is  as  sparkling  and  amusing  as  the  letters 
of  Walpole.  It  is  equally  true  that  we  care  less  for  the  homely, 
common  things,  such  as  Cowper  vivified  with  an  unapproachable 
charm.  Gray  had  none  of  the  affected  or  unheeding  spirit  of 
his  unromantic  age  when  he  wrote  this  picture  of  an  English 
landscape:  "  The  bosom  of  the  mountains,  spreading  here  into 
a  broad  basin;  discovers  in  the  midst  Grasmere- water ;  its  mar- 
gin is  hollowed  into  two  small  bays,  with  bold  eminences,  some 
of  rock,  some  of  soft  turf,  that  half  conceal  and  vary  the  form  of 
the  little  lake  they  command;  from  the  shore,  a  lone  promon- 
tory pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on  it  stands  a  white 
village,  with  the  parish  church  rising  in  the  midst  of  it;  hang- 
ing inclosures,  corn-fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald, 
with  their  trees  and  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  space 
from  the  edge  of  the  water;  and  just  opposite  to  you  is  a  large 
farmhouse  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep,  smooth  lawn,  embosomed 
in  old  woods,  which  climb  half-way  up  the  mountain's  side,  and 
discover  above  them  a  broken  line  of  crags  that  crown  the  scene. 
Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  glaring  gentleman's  house,  or  garden- 
walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little,  unsuspected  para- 
dise; but  all  is  space,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neat- 
est, most  becoming  attire."  Every  word  here  seems  intended 
to  show  off  the  scene  rather  than  the  writer.  His  touch  is  sure, 
and  his  taste  faultless.  Every  idea  is  expressed  with  perfect 
naturalness  and  singular  felicity. 

Cowper  is  distinguished  by  the  saving  grace  of  appreciating 
common  things.  He  compels  our  persona]  interest,  evokes  our 
sympathies,  and  arouses  a  wish  to  have  known  him  in  everyday 
life.  Moreover,  we  see  in  Cowper  the  sterling,  Anglo-Saxon 
solidity  that  means  so  much  to  English-speaking  men.  For 
this  reason  alone  Cowper's  letters  demand  a  high  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  But  he  had  other  qualities  —  grace,  vivacity, 
tenderness,  and  common  sense.  Unlike  Gray  and  Walpole, 
what  he  writes  is  manifestly  unstudied,  for  this  reason  he  makes 
the  impression  of  being  more  sincere.     Cowper  interests  us  in 
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his  characters  and  reveals  them  plainly.  Modern  readers  do  not 
care  to  learn  the  fleeting  names  which  Walpole  mentions  as  he 
retails  the  chit-chat  of  the  town.  Cowper  enlists  our  sympathy 
in  his  humble  characters  —  William  Wilson,  the  barber  and  wig- 
maker;  Daniel  Raban,  baker  and  hero  of  the  village  pump; 
'Kitch,'  the  gardener,  who,  on  great  occasions,  donned  the 
smart  blue  coat  discarded  by  his  master.  These  village  charac- 
ters and  trifling  aspects  of  nature  were  the  material  for  letters 
as  fascinating  as  any  of  the  brilliant  tid-bits  from  Strawberry 
Hill.  The  excuse  of  a  slack  correspondent  —  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  write  about  —  would  fail  him  from  very  shame,  if  he  would 
apply  himself  to  the  letters  of  Cowper,  and  learn  from  them 
how  much  may  be  made  out  of  so  little. 

Next  to  his  appreciation  of  common  things  stands  Cowper's 
sympathy  for  others.  Through  his  whole  life  he  was  an  affec- 
tionate and  lovable  person,  full  of  that  exquisite  sensibility  that 
shrinks  from  all  contact  with  the  world.  Full  of  freedom  and 
innocent  raillery,  with  an  imagination  at  once  natural  and  charm- 
ing, he  was  one  of  those  characters  to  whom  women  devote 
themselves  with  maternal  tenderness.  His  friendships  with 
Theodora  Cowper,  Mary  Unwin,  Lady  Hesketh,  and  Lady  Aus- 
ten, are  notable  for  their  depth  and  sincerity. 

All  of  Cowper's  tastes  were  limited.  He  never  read  fiction, 
philosophy  or  poetry.  Rarely  going  outside  of  the  little  village 
of  Olney,  yet  curious  to  learn  about  foreign  countries,  he  read 
widely  in  books  of  travel.  He  hated  the  artificiality  of  his 
times,  and  loved  simplicity.  He  appreciated  the  clear-cut,  per- 
spicuous style  of  Swift,  Addison  and  Pope;  and  he  greatly  ad- 
mired the  sturdy  sense  and  forcible  expression  of  Doctor  John- 
son. Cowper's  other  tastes  were  as  narrowly  limited  as  his 
reading.  He  knew  practically  nothing  of  the  rising  romantic 
movement,  of  which  Gray  was  the  leading  English  spirit  at  that 
period.  He  cared  not  at  all  for  the  antiquities  of  his  neighbor- 
hood or  the  treasures  of  art.  He  was  in  tune,  apart  from  his 
simplicity,  with  the  prosaic,  unromantic  eighteenth  century. 

We  have  said  little  about  the  genial  and  playful  humor  of  Cow- 
per. Yet,  given  as  he  was  to  staid  meditation  and  frequent 
melancholy,  Cowper's  humorous  descriptions  equal  those  of  Wal- 
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pole,  who  made  the  invention  of  brilliant  and  witty  sayings  the 
chief  business  of  his  life.  His  description  of  a  candidate's 
visit  to  his  house  in  1784  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
his  letters;  and  it  may  be  quoted  as  perhaps  the  finest  example 
of  his  quiet  humor  and  graceful  style:  "  Candidates  are  creat- 
ures not  very  susceptible  of  affronts,  and  would  rather,  I  sup- 
pose, climb  in  at  a  window  than  be  absolutely  excluded.  In  a 
minute  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  parlour  were  filled.  Mr. 
Grenville,  advancing  toward  me,  shook  me  by  the  hand  with  a 
degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely  seducing.  As  soon  as 
he,  and  as  many  more  as  could  find  chairs,  were  seated,  be  be- 
gan to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I  had  no  vote, 
for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit.  I  assured  him  I  had  no 
influence,  which  he  was  not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  less, 
no  doubt,  because  Mr.  Ashburner,  the  draper,  addressing  him- 
self to  me  at  this  moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great  deal. 
Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  with- 
out knowing  it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion  by  say- 
ing that  if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where 
it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted.  Thus  ended  the  conference. 
Mr.  Grenville  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  ladies, 
and  withdrew.  He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen, 
and  seemed  upon  the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted 
gentleman.  He  is  very  young,  genteel,  and  handsome.  He  has 
a  pair  of  very  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which,  not  being  sufficient 
as  it  should  seem  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult  purposes  of  a 
senator,  he  has  a  third  also,  which  he  wore  suspended  by  a  rib- 
band from  his  buttonhole.  The  boys  halloo'd,  the  dogs  barked ; 
the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of  obsequious  followers,  withdrew." 
Each  appeals  in  a  supreme  way  to  his  own  peculiar  audience. 
The  charm  which  is  inherent  in  Walpole' s  letters  is  one  for 
which  the  English  language  has  no  native  turn.  Elles  sont 
piquant est  to  the  highest  degree,  as  one  writer  says.  For  con- 
summate grace,  concise  expression,  and  precision  of  style,  Gray 
is  unexcelled.  Cowper  is  truly  Anglo-Saxon  in  his  appreciation 
of  homely  things,  in  moral  power,  and  unstudied  natural  style. 

Reed  Moyer. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


HENRY   PARRY  LIDDON1 

Shortly  after  midday,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1890,  the 
writer  was  wending  his  way  towards  "the  city"  on  the  top  of  a 
London  'bus.  At  Ludgate  circus,  a  great  jam  of  vehicles  blocked 
the  way,  and  leaving  the  'bus,  I  squeezed  my  passage  through 
an  ever  increasing  crowd,  wondering  what  great  event  did  so 
condense  the  surroundings  of  St  Paul's.  Soon  the  conversation 
of  passers  by  told  me  that  Liddon's  funeral  was  taking  place ; 
and  I  marvelled  that  the  burial  service  of  a  priest  should  so 
have  stirred  the  depths  of  modern,  sceptical  London.  For,  to 
an  American,  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  large  a  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Englishman  the  church  and  clergy  occupy.  No  Canon's 
funeral  could  block  the  streets  of  New  York. 

But  further  thought  causes  one  to  ask,  why  did  Liddon's 
funeral  cause  such  an  extraordinary  show  of  reverence?  It  was 
not  so  at  Gregory's  death,  nor  did  the  passing  of  Farrar,  or  of 
Church,  or  of  Stanley  even,  call  forth  quite  so  loud  a  burst  of 
love  and  sympathy.  To  find  an  answer  to  this  questioning  I 
turned  to  the  long  delayed  biography  just  brought  out  by  J.  O. 
Johnston,  and  strangely  unexpected  is  the  explanation.  For 
instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  great  and  lovely  side  of  Liddon, 
he  seems  to  have  been  impelled  by  strange  rulings  of  conscience 
to  lay  stress  upon  the  small  and  reactionary  and  ineffective  side 
of  the  man.  For  Liddon  was  a  great  power  for  righteousness, 
a  positive  promoter  of  God's  kingdom,  a  deep  and  moving 
preacher  of  the  gospel — but  of  this  side  of  his  character  Mr. 
Johnston  says  but  little.  In  fact,  one  who  knew  Liddon  told  the 
writer  that  he  never  dreamed  that  Liddon  had  quite  so  unsym- 
pathetic a  strain  beneath  that  loving,  piercing  glance,  that  crav- 
ing for  the  souls  of  men.  We  all  knew  that  he  was  a  tremen- 
dously High  Churchman,  that  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  sixth  century 
seemed  to  mean  more  to  him  than  a  demonstration  of  the  nine- 
teenth, and  that  the  lucubrations  of  Lux  Mundi  were  to  him 
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heretical  and  false ;  but  we  never  thought  that  at  the  bottom  he 
was  so  entirely  an  obscurantist  Had  Mr.  Johnston's  life  been 
read  by  all  before  September  16,  1890,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
many  would  have  remained  away  from  his  funeral  and  that  the 
streets  would  not  have  been  so  thronged. 

His  preaching  and  his  saintly  life  were  what  appealed  to  men, 
and  of  that  side  we  longed  to  hear.  But  read  for  example  such 
a  letter  as  that  on  page  72,  where  Liddon  firmly  declines  to 
preach  in  Westminister,  because  its  pulpit  had  been  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  such  men  as  Maurice  and  Jowett  Visions  of 
St  John,  rushing  headlong  from  out  the  baths  of  Ephesus,  lest 
the  contaminating  presence  of  Cerinthus  should  cause  the  walls 
to  fall  on  them!  Why  publish  that  letter  at  all?  Why  not 
have  given  us  one  full  of  fervent  zeal  for  Christ?  Or  again,  take 
on  page  337  his  letter  about  the  bidding  prayer  at  the  Univer- 
sity Church,  where  he  says :  "  I  always  change  the  portion 
which  implies  that  the  Universities  are  places  of  religious  and 
useful  learning,  which  is  obviously  not  the  fact  since  they  have 
been  made  the  headquarters  of  infidelity."  And  this  extraordi- 
nary statement  because  a  close  corporation  of  clergy  no  longer 
controlled  the  place,  and  because  such  men  as  Jowett  were 
allowed  within  her  walls !  Why  on  earth  publish  such  a  letter 
in  days,  (fourteen  years  after  his  death),  when  Driver  and  San- 
day  are  deemed  orthodox,  and  Gore  is  Bishop  of  Birmingham, 
and  all  the  world  smiles  at  such  medievalism? 

These  arc  but  two  cases,  cited  at  random,  of  letters  published, 
which  do  no  good,  and  but  lower  one's  estimate  of  Liddon ;  such 
letters  or  expressions  abound  from  end  to  end  and  what  a  pity ! 
They  take  away  from  the  world  more  than  they  give.  Why  did 
we  need  to  have  emphasized  just  that  side  of  Liddon? 

In  fact,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  evidently  felt  this  strongly,  for 
his  concluding  chapter — the  best  in  the  book  by  the  way,  and 
which  is  well  worth  buying  the  book  to  read — is  a  half-veiled 
apology  for  the  indiscretions  of  the  author.  He  goes  specially 
into  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of  appreciating  to-day  the 
then  "standards  of  size  and  importance.'1  We  regret  that 
Bishop  Paget's  excellent  summary  was  not  put  at  the  com- 
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mcncemcnt  of  the  life.  But  enough  of  complaints  against  the 
author. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  Liddon' s  character  was 
his  unconquerable  determination  to  remain  what  Bishop  Paget 
calls  a  "free  lance. "  Probably  uncertain  health  was  the  funda- 
mental cause — but  bad  health  has  not  held  back  many  another 
priest  in  England  from  arduous  duties. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  his  rejection  of  the  War- 
denship  of  Keble  College  (pages  m-114).  Pusey  urged  it, 
and  his  love  and  veneration  for  6  ptyas  consumed  his  life ;  Lord 
R.  Cavendish  pressed  it  on  him,  the  trustees  offered  it,  Wilber- 
force  argued  with  him,  in  fact  he  was  thought  by  all  to  be  the 
perfect  man  for  the  place.  But  he  refused  it  Again,  when  the 
Bishoprics  of  London,  Lincoln  and  Exeter  were  vacant  he 
could  have  had  one  of  them,  but  in  being  approached  he  de- 
clined to  let  his  name  come  before  the  Queen  (p.  314).  Edin- 
burgh was  offered  him,  and  he  refused,  and  St  Alban's  with  its 
light  and  easy  tasks  was  unable  to  lure  him  in  his  days  of  ill 
health  (376-7). 

Now  such  a  list  of  offers,  and  such  a  sequence  of  point-blank 
rejections,  is  hardly  paralleled  in  the  English  Church.  What 
Bishop  Paget  says  seems  undoubtedly  true,  that  had  Liddon  ac- 
cepted one  of  these  preferments,  his  vision  would  have  been  en- 
larged by  the  greater  responsibilities,  and  he  would  have  been 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  (Cf.  p.  396) 

To  him  above  bishoprics  and  wardenships  appealed  the 
opportunities  for  preaching  in  St  Paul's,  and  here  he  came  to 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  with  it  rests  another  complaint 
against  Mr.  Johnston.  Had  Liddon  done  nothing  else  in  life 
besides  his  work  as  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  his  name  would  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
English  Church.  For,  with  Gregory,  he  created  an  esprit  de 
corps,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  consecration,  which  changed  the 
slumbering  old  monument  of  bygone  days  into  an  active,  stren- 
uous centre  of  Christian  propaganda..  And  we  complain  that 
not  enough  of  this  side  is  given  us. 

The  accounts  given  on  pages  301  and  302  are  painfully  meagre 
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in  comparison  with  the  space  devoted  to  his  experiences  in  the 
East  We  feel  most  strongly  that  what  the  world  wanted  was 
less  of  his  interviews  with  Palestinian  patriarchs,  and  more  of  his 
ministerings  to  the  Londoners.  Apropos  of  this,  one  cannot 
neglect  to  add  that  the  accounts  given  of  these  interviews  should 
be  taken  with  some  salt  Read,  for  example,  his  account  of  the 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  him  by  Nicodemus,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  desire  for  reunion  which  Nicodemus  voiced  (pp.  324 
-5).  Now  pure-souled  zealot  that  he  was  Liddon  failed  to 
realize  that  Nicodemus  was  an  Easterner,  imbued  with  Eastern 
suavity ;  and  that  politeness  of  the  Asiastic  type  in  the  case  in 
point  called  for  seeming  agreement  where  no  real  agreement 
existed,  and  for  enthusiasm  where  no  enthusiasm  was.  Anyone 
who  has  dealt  with  Greeks  or  Armenians  knows  this  well ;  and 
the  writer  makes  the  statement  upon  no  mere  speculative  grounds, 
but  upon  first  hand  information.  To  show  how  Liddon  was 
blinded  by  bland  and  empty  courtesy  one  need  but  read  his 
remark  on  p.  326  that  "he  (Nicodemus)  allowed  me  to  celebrate 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  Chapel  of  Abraham." 
Apparently  he  thought,  or  was  made  to  think,  that  the  Chapel 
of  Abraham  was  a  part  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  under  the  same  roof  to  be  sure,  but  so  are  in- 
numerable other  commemorative  chapels  and  rooms,  and  the 
statement  that  one  had  celebrated  "in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre11  under  such  conditions  is  absurd. 

Despite  all  these  criticisms  the  book  is  well  worth  reading,  as 
many  a  touch  brings  out  the  unfathomable  spirituality  of  the 
man.  Few  men  lived  more  constantly  in  communion  with  their 
Maker,  and  amidst  all  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  this  book, 
there  runs  through  it  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  godliness,  of 
consecration,  of  fervent  zeal  for  souls.  That  undercurrent  of 
holiness  it  is,  which  gives  the  book  its  value. 

We  would  that  space  were  given  to  tell  of  his  work  as  Ireland 
Professor  of  Exegesis,  as  author  of  the  "Divinity  of  Christ,"  as 
founder,  or  rather  promoter,  of  Puscy  House,  of  confessor  and 
adviser  to  many  a  troubled  spirit ;  but  we  leave  all  that  for  the 
owner  of  the  biography  to  read. 
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As  long  as  men  reverence  sincerity,  as  long  as  earnestness  is 
respected,  so  long  will  Liddon's  fame  be  great ;  and  despite  the 
overdue  emphasis  on  the  reactionary  side  of  his  character,  yet 
none  the  less,  just  because  Mr.  Johnston's  life  gives  a  clear  and 
distinct  portrayal  of  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  man,  will  his 
record  of  his  hero's  life  be  cherished  and  preserved  as  the 
thoughts  and  doings  of  a  holy  man. 

Arthur  R.  Gray. 

The  University  of  the  South. 
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Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  ten  millions  for  pensioning  worthy  aged 
professors  and  teachers  has  set  all  heads  nodding  again.  There 
were  the  Carnegie  libraries,  the  Carnegie  Institution  — and  now 
are  the  professors'  pensions.  In  the  face  of  so  splendid  and 
noble  a  gift  and  the  emphasis  of  so  worthy  a  principle  we  would 
not  seem  ungracious,  and  yet  to  accomplish  the  real  intention  of 
this  donation  we  question  that  the  lines  should  be  drawn  as  orig- 
inally announced  and  we  wonder  on  what  principle  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  applied.  No  one  doubts,  for  instance,  that  Yale 
ought  to,  or  will,  get  the  benefit,  with  others,  of  this  gift,  and 
yet  her  friends  are  placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of  giving 
the  world  assurances  that  the  presence  of  Congregational  minis- 
ters on  her  Board  of  Trust  —  historically  and  actually  —  is  merely 
an  accident.  Perhaps  some  one  will  be  found  explaining  why  all 
the  Presidents  of  Princeton  before  the  present  incumbent  have 
been  Presbyterian  ministers,  aad  he  the  son  of  one,  or  why  the 
Presidents  of  Columbia  (nominally,  at  least)  have  all  been  Epis- 
copalians —  yet  no  one  doubts  that  Princeton  and  Columbia  should 
be  aided.  Is  Pennsylvania  a  State  University  or  is  it  not  ? — but 
why  ask  such  a  question  ?  And  what  of  the  work  and  influence 
and  status  of  Michigan  in  the  North  Central  States  and  Virginia 
in  the  South?  It  is  idle  even  to  wish  to  know  the  character  of 
the  association  of  Chicago  with  the  Baptists.  Even  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  inclusion  of  Lawrence  University  and  not  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Wisconsin  would  stagger  the  ordinary  mind  not  initia- 
ted in  Wisconsin  ways. 

In  the  East  most  of  the  strongest  institutions  have  grown  out 
of  the  early  desire  of  the  several  religious  bodies  to  foster  educa- 
tion. It  was  a  patriotic  and  high-minded  purpose  and  action  of 
American  citizenship  then,  and  with  whatever  inevitable  modi- 
fications it  remains  so  still.  In  the  South  and  West  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  institution  for  higher  education  has  been  the 
State  University,  though  not  infrequently  again  the  members  of 
certain  churches  have  protected  the  educational  interests  of  com- 
munities and  sections.  It  was  again  no  less  a  patriotic  and  noble 
purpose  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  as  history  has  proved. 
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How  may  intelligently  and  logically  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
of  service  of  any  of  these  be  differentiated  from  the  others? 

Take  the  services  to  higher  education  in  the  Southern  States, 
specifically.  The  work  of  the  State  Universities  and  Techno- 
logical Institutions  from  Virginia  to  Texas  has  been  an  unusually 
earnest  and  fruitful  one.  Jefferson's  notable  foundation,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  has  always  deserved  prominence  for  her 
ideals  and  accomplishment.  The  clear  purpose  of  the  founders  of 
the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  in  1857,  whether  still 
altogether  realized  or  not,  was  to  get  beyond  State  lines  and  by 
a  larger  corporate  .life  cultivate  in  the  fullest  sense  the  highest 
ideals  of  culture.  Washington  and  Lee,  after  a  long  local  exist- 
ence on  the  prevailing  Presbyterian  small  college  pattern,  em- 
phasized in  1865  her  allegiance  to  large  ideas  by  her  invitation 
to  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  thus  entered  upon  her  broader  career. 
Vanderbilt  was  planned,  though  not  yet  so  named,  in  1873,  and 
her  later  history  has  belonged  not  to  the  Methodist  Church  alone 
but  to  the  whole  South.  Tulane,  based  on  an  older  State  uni- 
versity foundation,  by  a  fresh  endowment  was  enabled  to  develop 
on  new  principles  clearly  perceived  in  the  recent  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  her  present  President.  The  new  Trinity  College  in 
North  Carolina,  long  enduring  a  weak  existence,  now  supported 
by  the  Duke  family  is  a  still  later  exponent  of  a  broad  and  sound 
educational  policy.  The  faculties  in  these  and  other  institutions 
are  doing  a  splendid  work  for  their  localities  and  for  the  entire 
country.  It  is  no  paradox,  but  simple  truth,  to  declare  that  no- 
where are  educational  and  national  needs  and  ideals  more  clear- 
ly perceived  and  cultivated  than  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  South- 
ern institutions. 

The  Carnegie  gift  is  a  splendid  one  and  the  principle  is  a  great 
one,  evidently  intended  in  a  patriotic  purpose  and  for  the  nation- 
al weal.  With  such  a  gift  and  such  needs,  Mr.  Carnegie  him- 
self and  his  representative  Board  of  Trust  must  and  will  end  by 
applying  this  fund,  according  to  their  judgment,  to  any  and  all 
American  universities  and  colleges  on  the  broadest  grounds  of 
fitness,  worth  and  need. 
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The  proposed  innovations  at  Princeton  and  at  Columbia  consti- 
tute simultaneous  experiments  in  education  quite  different  in 
spirit  and  in  promise  of  consequences.  Both  changes  are  mo- 
mentous, and  represent  entirely  divergent  systems  and  theories 
of  education,  and  both  are  perfectly  indicative  of  the  differing 
environment  and  ideals  of  the  respective  institutions. 

President  Wilson  of  Princeton  has  always  been  an  admirer  of 
English  traditions  and  English  practice,  and  the  changes  at 
Princeton  have  been  rather  a  return  to  these  traditions  and  to 
this  practice.  The  traditional  meaning  of  the  B.A.  degree  has 
been  kept  in  mind  and  the  emphasis  is  once  more  laid  upon 
Greek  and  the  humanities.  For  students  of  other  languages  than 
Greek,  there  is  the  B.Litt.  degree;  and  for  those  with  prevailing 
scientific  studies,  the  B.Sc.  Moreover,  the  full  term  of  four 
years,  long  historical  in  our  American  colleges,  is  recognized  as 
the  basis  for  the  B.A.  degree;  and  faith  is  expressed  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  undergraduate  life  as  a  means  in  themselves  for  growth 
in  culture. 

But  not  only  is  the  content  of  the  B.A.  degree,  even  more  is 
the  method  of  procedure,  borrowed  of  the  English  practice.  It 
is  intended  to  introduce  the  tutorial  system,  directly  taken  from 
Oxford ;  and  a  large  fund  has  been  raised  by  alumni  and  friends, 
and  numerous  special  instructors  and  assistant  professors  have 
been  engaged  to  undertake  this  work.  Not  only  of  itself  will  this 
prove  of  interest;  but  it  will  be  watched  as  one  of  the  ways  of 
solving  the  problem  of  instructing  the  large  classes,  now  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred,  each  year  entering  our  larger  educational 
institutions.  Incidentally,  this  question,  often  raised,  admits 
a  distinct  place  of  usefulness  for  the  small  college.  The  English 
method  of  detachment  into  several  colleges,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent in  government,  yet  under  the  one  general  corporation, 
has  at  least  historical  precedence  and  even  with  many  modifica- 
tions is  well  worth  a  trial  in  our  own  country.  As  yet  it  seems 
to  be  only  the  tutorial  system,  and  not  separate  residence  and 
division  into  college  units,  which  is  to  be  introduced.  Prince- 
ton, not  urban,  but  apart  from  great  centres  which  are  still  easily 
accessible,  is  perhaps  in  the  happiest  position  to  make  just  these 
experiments.     How  far  their  legitimate  evolution  may  be  con- 
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fused  and  checked  by  the  expansion,  upon  German  lines  of  pro- 
cedure, of  the  graduate  courses  and  added  opportunities  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  which  are  simultaneously  announced,  remains  to 
be  seen. 


The  President  of  Columbia  University,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  modern  administrators,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expo- 
nent of  modifications  he  believes  best  suited  to  urban  univer- 
sities and  more  particularly  to  the  special  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Columbia's  genius,  apart  from  Barn- 
ard, lies  essentially  in  the  development  of  her  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional courses ;  and  her  advance  in  these  within  a  few  years 
has  been  so  remarkable  as  to  place  her  at  once  among  the  best  of 
American  intsitutions. 

But  Columbia  College,  however  ancient  and  honorable  her  his- 
tory, has  not  the  same  hold  on  the  imagination  as  Harvard  or 
Yale  or  Princeton,  or  even  Dartmouth  or  Williams  or  Amherst, 
to  go  no  further.  And  the  same  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be, 
true  of  the  college  departments  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  Hopkins  in  Baltimore,  for  example.  Were  it  not  for  local 
needs  —  supposed  or  real,  as  was  long  the  case  with  the  small 
colleges  supporting  preparatory  departments  —  one  is  almost  in- 
clined to  wish  that  the  institutions  of  the  latter  type,  prevailing 
in  large  cities,  should  be  graduate  and  professional  schools  alone, 
with  whatever  requirements  of  admission  deemed  proper.  They 
would  thus  come  less  often  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  type  not 
working  primarily  towards  graduate  and  professional  study,  but 
believing  essentially  in  the  value  and  independent  existence  of 
college  life. 

President  Butler  not  only  typifies  the  genius  of  expansion  of 
Columbia  University,  which  is  justly  taking  all  learning  for  its 
province  and  which,  located  in  our  American  metropolis,  prom- 
ises in  time  to  grow  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable  universities 
of  the  world,  he  is  also  a  graduate  of  old  Columbia  College  and 
quite  naturally  wishes  to  preserve  this  phase  of  Columbia's  life. 
How  can  this  be  done  with  the  invariable  tendency  of  city  youth 
unduly  to  press  into  the  active  and  professional  careers.     At  first, 
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it  was  proposed  to  cut  down  the  college  course  for  all  to  two 
years.  Now,  under  circumstances,  college  students  with  def- 
inite credits  can  take  the  last  two  of  the  four  college  years  in 
the  professional  courses,  still  taking  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  end 
of  four  years  with  their  class  and  at  the  same  time  shortening 
the  period  for  the  professional  degree  frequently  by  two  years 
and  certainly  by  one  year.  We  can  still  imagine  even  among 
professional  and  graduate  teachers  some  sufficiently  unreasonable 
as  to  welcome  occasionally  a  more  highly  trained  mind  already 
possessing  the  B.A.  degree  and  not  one  still  earning  it  concur- 
rently with  two  years'  work. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  our  country  is  a  large  one  and 
there  are  many  and  varying  ideals  of  education  fitted  to  various 
ends.  Sometimes  the  question  will  obtrude  itself — What  is 
culture  ?  And  what  is  culture  worth  ?  And  how  may  it  be  ob- 
tained ?  We  know  something  of  the  centuries  of  Oxford  life  — 
what  it  can  do  —  and  we  are  learning,  too,  of  the  years  of  our 
complex  American  college  and  university  existence. 


Literary  celebrations  and  memorials  are  so  far  the  order  of  the 
day  that  those  of  us  that  jot  down  in  our  tablets  the  festival  days 
of  our  favorite  authors  are  in  danger  of  suffering  from  a  surfeit 
of  emotions.  Two  late  anniversaries  called  forth  particular  in- 
terest :  the  one  hundredth  of  the  death  of  Schiller  and  the  three 
hundredth  of  the  publication  of  "Don  Quixote."  It  is  indica- 
tive how  large  our  German  population  has  grown  and  how  great 
our  Teutonic  interests  have  become  —  not  to  speak  of  our  poetic 
interests  as  a  nation  —  to  note  the  large  number  of  Schiller  me- 
morials throughout  our  country,  apart  from  those  in  England, 
in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  No  poet  could 
have  asked  for  more  enthusiastic  meed  after  one  hundred  years. 
In  communities  and  institutions  in  the  Central  West  there  were 
whole  days  devoted  to  Schiller,  running  in  extreme  cases  to  a 
week. 

Schiller  is  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world,  but  still  not  of 
the  greatest.  His  creations  are  largely  dramatic  in  form,  and 
yet  his  characters  remain  chiefly  ideals  and  types,  not  individual- 
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ized  living  men.  In  "William  Tell,"  most  of  all,  his  Teutonic 
nature  and  yearning  towards  national  ideals  found  its  freest  and 
fullest  expression.  Here,  if  anywhere,  he  worked  himself  out 
of  and  beyond  his  theories  into  realization.  But  while  no  one  may 
dispute  the  merits  of  Schiller  in  having  added  to  the  expression 
of  many  of  the  ideals  of  the  German  race,  it  may  also  not  be  de- 
nied that  by  the  mass  of  our  own  people  he  is  and  will  remain 
comparatively  unread  —  something  that  may  not  be  said  of 
either  Goethe  or  Heine.  In  comparison,  the  neglect  of  any 
general  public  notice  of  Cervantes  and  "Don  Quixote"  might 
well  excite  wonder;  but  then,  when  a  book  is  safely  a  classic 
and  has  been  accepted  so  for  three  hundred  years,  there  is  really 
very  little  reason  for  any  noise  and  excitement.  We  simply  re- 
cognize its  place. 

Still  another  hundredth  anniversary  largely  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed is  that  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  who  was  born 
April  2,  1805,  dying  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  was  a  very 
different  sort  of  genius  from  either  Cervantes  or  Schiller.  Yet 
his  tales  have  gone  into  every  household  of  children,  and  grown 
folk  still  delight  in  them  and  make  use  of  them  for  their  clear 
insight  into  the  facts  and  weaknesses  of  human  life.  With  all 
Andersen's  charm  and  freshness,  there  lay  underneath,  as  with 
every  successful  fabulist  and  moralist  and  satirist  of  manners,  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  irony  of  life.  The  author  of  charming 
stories  for  the  young  and  a  commentator  of  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners for  all,  Andersen  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Where 
will  he  ultimately  be  placed  ? 


The  observance  of  literary  commemorations  leads  also  to  the 
record  of  deaths  —  there  having  passed  away  within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  Spanish  writer,  Juan  Valera,  and  the  Frenchman, 
Jules  Verne.  The  announcement  of  Jules  Verne's  death  at 
Amiens,  on  March  24,  almost  came  as  a  surprise  in  finding  him 
still  alive,  so  remote  seem  the  wonder  and  excitement  of  his 
books,  universally  read  twenty  to  forty  years  ago:  "Five  Weeks 
in  a  Balloon,"  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  "Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea."  "Journey  to  the  Centre  of 
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the  Earth,"  "From  Earth  to  Moon,"  and  other  thrilling  narra- 
tives. It  is  easy  enough  to  pick  flaws  in  Jules  Verne's  work  and 
find  much  that  is  absurd;  yet  in  his  time  he  commanded  his 
public  absolutely  and  had  both  the  merit  and  the  honor  of  advanc- 
ing in  many  ways  that  method  of  romance,  begun  or  at  least 
made  popular  by  Poe,  which  uses  the  natural  curiosity  as  to  the 
inventions  and  material  developments  of  a  scientific  age  as  the 
basis  of  its  plots  in  fiction. 

Valera,  whose  death  occurred  on  April  19,  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  contemporary 
Spanish  fiction  —  as  so  much  of  our  modern  literature  is  getting 
to  mean  —  although  he  was  known  likewise  as  poet,  critic,  poli- 
tician and  diplomatist.  His  most  popular  work  remained  the 
one  whereby  he  first  achieved  his  fame  thirty-one  years  ago, 
"Pepita  Jiminez."  He  continued  producing  works,  notable 
alike  for  their  study  of  life  and  character  as  for  their  admirable 
prose  style,  of  which  he  was  cordially  acclaimed  master  and 
widely  accepted  as  model. 


The  study  of  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Southern  States 
is  coming  into  its  own  —  not  as  sectional  matter,  but  as  material 
emphasized  for  its  national  interest  and  importance.  Not  only 
are  the  numerous  historical  monographs  and  volumes  published 
by  historical  departments  of  our  universities,  the  popularity  of 
memoirs,  letters,  and  recollections  of  Southern  life  and  charac- 
ter, evidences  of  this,  but  also  there  is  a  true  interest  in  all  man- 
ifestations of  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  people  which  will 
throw  light  upon  that  civilization  or  the  types  produced  under  it. 
Professor  Trent's  volume  on  " Southern  Writers"  is  only  one 
among  several  that  emphasize  this,  but  perhaps  nowhere  before 
has  it  been  brought  out  so  clearly.  Our  country  is  large  and 
even  the  provincial  or  local  literature  in  every  section  has  a  na- 
tional significance,  when  cast  into  large  moulds.  Indeed,  much 
of  our  literature  that  bears  the  clearest  American  impress  has 
borne  the  local  stamp.  The  richness  of  this  Southern  material 
is  easily  seen.  Capt.  John  Smith  and  William  Byrd  are  among 
the  colonials.    Representative  names  like  Washington,  Jefferson, 
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Madison  and  Marshall  belong  to  the  Revolutionary  and  forma- 
tive periods.  Later  were  names  like  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  Jefferson 
Davis  as  a  twentieth  century  "imperialist"  may  be  a  new 
thought  to  many.  But  much  that  we  regard  as  novel  to-day 
many  of  these  old-time  men  had  long  ago  thought  out  and  talked 
upon.  The  humorous,  dialect  and  romantic  story  became  at  one 
time  so  characteristic  of  a  Southern  landscape  as  almost  to  be 
regarded  as  distinctive,  and  a  volume  of  itself  could  easily  be 
filled  with  these  sketches  alone.  Oratory,  essay  and  editorial 
writing,  letters  and  diaries  are  less  well  represented,  but  many 
interesting  samples  might  be  procured.  The  new  industrial 
South  is  represented  by  Henry  Grady  and  Mr.  Walter  Page. 

Poetry  was  always  cultivated,  and  not  only  are  Poe  and 
Lanier  names  in  our  national  literature,  but  one  is  struck 
with  surprise  at  the  prevalence  of  song  among  the  young- 
er writers,  as  removed  from  the  prevalent  habit  of  story-telling. 
The  humor  of  the  "Georgia  Scenes'1  is  at  the  same  time  local 
and  —  national.  Altogether  one  is  apt  to  get  a  clearer  convic- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  this  material  in  a  history  of 
American  literature.  Whether  restricted  or  not,  the  traditions 
of  Southern  culture,  it  will  be  seen,  have  always  been  and  still 
are  the  traditions  and  natural  conservatism  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race,  which  may  yet  prove  a  saving  element  in  our  American 
nation. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  MAY   15   to  JUNE  15,   1905 

JOHN    KNOX    AND    THE    REFORMATION 

By  ANDREW   LANG 

With  2  Photogravure  Plates  and  3  other  Illustrations.     8vo.    $3.50,  net. 

"He  has  brought  into  hi*  pages  tbe  vivifying  influence  of  a  thoroughly  fearless  conception  of  hi* 
hrrn.  ...  it  requires  some  courage  for  a  biographer  of  that  dour  scourge  of  sinners  to  use  the  candor 
which  Mr.  Lisa  uses  in  this  book.  Though  we  are  all  supposed  to  want  to  know  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  tbe  truth,  about  the  great  men  of  the  past,  we  dare  say  that  some  readers  *ill  flinch,  momentarily, 
at  least,  before  the  truth  as  it  is  here  set  forth.  They  must  admit,  however,  that  Mr.  Lang  is  a  singu- 
larly dispassionate  writer.  He  will  not  whitewash  John  Knox,  but  neither  will  he  allow  prejudice  to 
deepen  such  shadows  as  he  has  had  to  introduce  into  his  portrait  of  the  man.  On  the  contrary,  there 
in  a  delightful  undercurrent  of  sympathy  running  through  the  work,  due  to  the  author's  profound  appre- 
ciation of  Knox's  finer  qualities." — Ntw  Yokk  Tribune. 

BRIEFS  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS.     With  Selected  Lists  of  References. 

By  RALPH  CURTIS    RIXGWALT,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Member  of  the  New  York    Bar; 
Joint-Editor  of  "Briefs  for  Debates,"  etc.,  etc.     $1.20,  net.     By  mail,  $1.30. 

This  is  a  series  of  argumentative  briefs  and  lists  of  references  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  important 
public  questions  of  the  Hay. 

For  greater  predion  in  the  argument,  each  brief  has  been  prefaced  with  a  concise  proposition,  stat- 
ing the  question  for  di*cu«»ion.  A  few  ««hort  paragraph*  have  then  t>een  given,  explaining  why  the 
•ubje**t  i«  important,  what  facts  material  to  it  are  generally  conceded  by  lw»th  -ide*.  and  what  apparently 
ftre  the  chief  point*  at  i«-ue  Then  follow*  the  brief  pro[>er.  a  di«cu»«-ion  of  the««e  issue*  from  the  affirma- 
tive and  negative  point*  of  view.  Ka'di  main  division  of  a  brief  i*  preceded  by  a  list  of  references,  giving 
inform.vion   about   or  e>  idence  in  support  of  the  statements  that   follow. 

The  li-t  of  Brief*  i*  a*  follow*: 

Por  m<  •*  I  Naturalization.  -II.  Woman  Suffrage. -III.  Negro  Suffrage.— IV.  An  Kducational 
Qualification  for  Suffrage.  -V.  The  Restriction  of  Immigration.  —  VI.  Chinese  Immigration. -- VII.  Direct 
I^gi*lftMon.  -VIII.  Pr-iportinnal  Representation. —  IX.  The  Popular  Election  of  Senator*.  X.  The 
Retention  of  the  Philippines.  XI.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. —  Kconomkh;  XII.  Protection  and  #  Free 
Trade.  -XIII.  Commercial  Reciprocity. --XI V.  Reciprocity  with  Canada.  -XV.  Shipping  Subsidies- - 
XVI.  Tru*t*.  -XVII.  An  A-wt  Currency.  -XVIII.  Postal  Savings  Bank*.  Sociology  AlX.  (Jovcru- 
ment  Ownership  of  Railways  -XX.  A  Postal  Telegraph. — XXI.  Municipal  Ownership  of  Street  Rail- 
way*. -XXII.  A  Federal  Divorce  I,aw.  XXIII.  The  Single  Tax.  -XXIV.  Compulsory  Industrial 
Arbitration.  -XXV.   (iovermnent    by    Injunction. — Indkx. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  WORKS  IN  ENGLISH  ON  PLAYING  CARDS  AND  GAMING. 

Compiled  bv  FRI-DKRIC  JI-SSKL.     Svu.     S4.40,  net. 

"Vnzur.Hic.  Jr.ssr.L.  a*  already  announced  in  our  cable  dispatches,  has  compiled  a  bibliography  of 
the  work*  in  Kngli*h  on  playing  can!*  and  gaming,  which  I«ov<;man*.  tluK.rv.  &  Co.  will  publish.  The 
tuthor  writer  that  he  ha"  prepared  the  volume  for  tho*«  who  are  interested  in  l»ook«  on  the  subject,  and 
fciid*:  'I  have  desrrilted  the  title  of  everv  work,  however  plight,  on  card*  or  gaming  that  I  have  been 
tide  to  discover,  and  have  al*o  included  all  hook*  which  contain  allu«i"u«.  of  xumcient  importance  to  be 
recorded,  to  those  subjects.'  There  are  aNo  a  few  plays  and  work*  of  fiction  which  dciwwid  on  gaming 
For  their  plot*;  Imoks  that  treat  <tf  or  make  reference  to  conjuring,  fortune  telling,  and  other  trick*  done 
iri»h  card*;  the  different  can!  games  \f  zique.  loo.  nihhage.  «'cart«'\  euchre,  nnpoleon,  piquet,  jvokcr. 
rhi*t,  etc.  There  are  extract*  from  diaries  and  journal-  of  the  fourteenth  century  down,  kept  by 
Italian.  French,  or  English  diarifitH."     Nkw  Yokk  Tim  km. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  WAR 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ESSAYS  AND  LECTURES,  1892-1903. 

By  the  late  Col.  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON,  CB. 

Author  of  "Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War,"  etc 

Edited  by  Capt.  NEILL  MALCOLM,  D.S.O.,  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 

Field-Marshal  EARL  ROBERTS,  V.C. 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  4  Maps.     8vo.     pp.  xxxviii-442. 

$4.00,  net. 

Contents:  Memoir.  By  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  KG.,  V.C. — Chapter  I.  War. — Chapter  II. 
Strategy. — Chapter  III.  The  Tactical  Employment  of  Cavalry.— Chapter  IV.  Tactics  of  the  Three 
Arms  Combined. — Chapter  V.  Notes  on  Wellington. — Chapter  VI.  Military  Criticism  and  Modern 
Tatties.— Chapter  VII.  Lessons  from  the  Past  for  the  Present.— Chapter  VIII.  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War.— Chapter  IX.  The  American  Civil  War.— Chapter  X.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Chapter  XI.  The  Campaign  in  the  Wilderness  of  Virginia,  1864.— Chapter  XII.  The  Training  of  Infantry 
for  Attack. — Chapter  XIII.  Foreign  Criticism. — Chapter  XIV.  The  British  Army. — Index. 

Maps  :  The  Vicinity  of  Brandy  Station,  Virginia.— The  Campaign  and  Battle  of  Gettysburg.— 
The  Campaign  in  the  Wilderness. — Virginia  and  Maryland. 

TACTICS  APPLIED  TO  SCHEMES.     With  Numerous  Solutions  to  Tactical  Schemes,  and 
1 6  Maps. 

By  Major  J.  SHERSTON,  D.S.O.,  P.S.C.,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  late  D.A.A.G.,  for  In- 
struction, and  Major  L.  J.  SHADWELL,  P.S.C.,  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  late  D.A.A.G., 
for  Instruction.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Major  SHADWELL. 
2  Vols.     8vo.     (Vol.  I,  Text.     Vol.  II,  Maps.)     $5.00,  net. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ANUS  AND  RECTUM. 

By  D.  H.  GOODSELL,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon,  Metropolitan  Hospital;  Senior 
Surgeon,  St.  Mark's  Hospital;  and  W.  ERNEST  MILES,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Surgeon  (out  patients)  to  the  Gordon  Hospital,  etc.  (In 
Two  Parts.)     Part.  II.     With  44  Illustrations.     8vo.     $2.00,  net. 

ELEMENTARY  STEAM  ENGINEERING. 

By  H.  W.  METCALFE,  Engineer  Commander,  R.N  With  144  Diagrams.  Medium 
8vo.     $2.00,  net. 

THE    CRYSTALLIZATION    OF    IRON    AND    STEEL:    an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Metallography. 

By  J.  W.  MELLOR,  D.Sc.     With  63  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     $1.60,  net. 

CARTHUSIAN  MEMORIES,  AND  OTHER  VERSES  OF  LEISURE. 

By  WILLIAM  HAIG  BROWN,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Charterhouse;  Hon.  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge;  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester  Cathedral;  Head  Master 
of  Charterhouse,  1863-97.  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp.  Svo. 
$1.60,  net. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  NORTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION,  1803-1806.     Scientific  Results. 

Edited  by  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN.  Vol.  VI.  Meteorology.  By  H.  Mohn,  with 
20  Plates.     4to.     $14.00.! 

MODERN  BRIDGE. 

By  "SLAM."  Third  Edition,  Reissue  with  the  New  (1904)  Laws  of  Bridge.  iSmo. 
$0.90,  net.     By  mail,  $0.95. 

THE  SEAT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION. 

By  JAMES  MARTINEAU,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Harv.,  S.T.D.,  Lugd.,  Bat.  D.D.,  Edin., 
D.C.L.,  Oxon.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $2.50. 
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THE   THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.    With  an  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Binary  Alge- 
braic Forms. 

Bv  WILLIAM  SNOW  BURNSIDH,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin; 
and  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  PANTON,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.     (2  Vols.)     Vol  II.  Fifth  Edition.     8vo.     Sj.oo.* 

DICK  WHmnfGTON:   AND  OTHER  STORIES.    Based  on  the  Tales  in  "The  Blue 
Fairy  Book,"  edited  by  ANDREW  LAftG. 
With  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood.     121110.     14S  pp.     $0.30.* 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE:    a  Poem. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.     New  Edition,  in  Twelve  Parts.     Crown  8vo. 
Part  IX.  The  Story  of  Rhodopc.     The  Lovers  of  Gudrun.     S<>.75,  net. 
Part  X.    The  Golden  Apples.     The  Fostering  of  Aslaug.     $o..tf>,  m(, 

***  The  tyi»e  of  thin  new  edition  ha*  been  reset  and  the  Parts  are  Ixmnd  in  Rrry  twinl*.  with  linen 
harkn,  flimtlar  In  *tylo  to  the  various  Lectures  and  K.«*ayu  by  William  Mokkih,  which  were  printed  in 
the  Ctolden  Tyf>e. 

A  Prefatory  Ni 
aravure  Portrait,  hitherto  unpublished,  apiwar  in  the  firvt  Part. 


A  Prefatory  Note  on  the  life  anil  Work  of  William  Morrim,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  and  a  Photo- 
vure  Portrait,  hitherto  unpublished, 


LOlfGMAlfS'  CLASS  BOOKS  OF  EHGLISH  LITERATURE 
A  New  Series,  edite<l,  and  with  Introduction  and  Xotcs,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
THE  UAH  BORN  TO  BE  KING. 

(From  "The  Karthly  Paradise.")     By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.     Crown  Svo.     Jo.so.f 
THE  GLITTERING  PLAIN. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.     Crown  Svo.     $0.50.1 

A  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.     (C«sar  for  Beginners.) 

A  Complete  Beginners'  Book  in  Latin,  Introductory  to  C;rsar,  and  containing  the 
Kntire  Text  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  Copious  Notes,  and  a 
Vocabulary.  By  WILLIAM  T.  St.  CLAIR,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Litcrituie  in  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Male  High  School.  Nkw  Fdi- 
Tio.n.     Crown  Svo.     Si. 20.* 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READER  FOR  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

Compiled  by  H.  S.  COOKK,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Kducation,  Pretoria.  With  t%\j 
Illustrations  and  Maps.     Crown  Svo.     fo.8o.* 

VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  PALESTINE:  a  Description  of  the  Religion,  Home  Life,  Manners, 
Customs,  Characteristics  and  Superstitions  of  the  Peasants  of  the  Holy  Land,  with 
Reference  to  the  Bible. 

By  the  Rev.  (V  RoBINSoN  I.KI-S,  B.A.,  F.G.R.S.,  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  Lam 
U-th.  With  v>  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Nuw  Kiution,  Revised  ami 
Fnlarged.     Crown  >vo.      S1.J5. 

THE  LEGAL  POSITION  OF  THE  CLERGY.     Ulawlhooka  for  the  C7«rgy.) 

By  PHILIP  VKRNON  SMITH,  I.L.I).,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester. 
Crown  Svo.     $<».<)«>,  net. 

BISHOP  GORE  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

By  Ifcun  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  o.S.B.     Svo.     $0.25. 

THE  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  MASS.     Arranged  conformably  to  the  Rubrics  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.     The  Ceremonies  of  Low  Mass.     By  the  Rev.  William  McGarvky, 
P.D.,    Rector   of   St.    Kli/.ibrth's  Church,  Philadelphia.     The   Ceremonies  of   High 
Mass.     By  the  Rev.  Charlie  P.  A.  Bikniitt,  B.I)..  Curate  of  St.  Ignatius'  Church, 
New  York.      440  pages.     Crown  svo.     ?.\oo,  net.     By  mail,  $-'.14. 
•«•  Thw  volume  rontainv    I.  The  Ceremonies  <if  Low  Mara,  edited  by  the  Her.  Wm.  McGahviy, 
!>.!).;    II.    The  Cer*»m mie«  of   Hugh  Mjm.  and  of  a  Choral  M&m  without   faered  niinintem  but  with  in-' 
c*om.  edited  by  the  U«»v.  Oi  vt  P.  A.  li    1ts1.11,  HI).     ANo.hy  I>r.  MmIoivkt,  a  (ieiirral  Introduction, 
aellinc  forth  the  obligation  of  the  llu!»n.^;    a  rompari-on  of  the  Arn«-n<  .in  Kite  with  the  I -At  in,  Kncli^h, 
and  .S-ot*-h  Ri»ov    1*n«»-t *?»  u-w  of   private  pravrM;    lawfulae*-*  of  h>tnnt  ami  anthenn;    inHuenre  of  nn- 
rient  rerernonial  U-o*  in  the  eorniul  it,.M,  of  th»«  l'r:ivrr  Book;   ami  of  thi*  le-toration  of  mrrrnonie*.      AIjmi, 
by  I>r.  Mo<5\itrRY.  ext*«rnive  "Note-*  on  th«»  Man,"  doalinjr.  with  detail*  an<l  controvenucs;  e.g.,    Prepa- 
ration before  the  Altar;   tjeiiuttectioun;    fcUevatiou;   aud  the  "Kpiklesia." 
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JUST  READY 
GLENA5AAR:  a  Novel  of  Irish  Life. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  SHEEHAN,  of  Doneraile,  Author  of  "My  New  Curate/' 

"Luke  Delmege,"  etc     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

"Although  introduced  by  a  priest,  the  genial  pastor  of  Olenanaar.  from  which  place  the  story  takes 
its  name,  the  plot  is  that  of  a  romance  with  an  historical  setting  in  which  the  great  Liberator,  O'Connell, 
and  other  woll-known  personages  of  the  same  period  figure.  It  is  a  beautiful  story,  full  of  the  pathos  and 
wit  which,  like  mist  and  sunshine,  so  aptly  combine  to  produce  the  rainbow  glories  of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter."— American  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
DORSET  DEAR:   Idylls  of  Country  Life. 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS  [Mrs.  Francis  Blutobll].     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

"  Hundreds  of  admiring  readers  acknowledge  the  grace  and  charm  of  Mrs.  Blundelx's  tales,  and 
welcome  any  new  book  from  her  pen  with  keen  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  materials  are  so  slight,  the  incidents  90 
ordinary,  and  yet  the  finished  sketches  are  so  delightful  in  their  strong  and  kindly  human  interest,  warm 
with  the  glow  of  sympathetic  understanding,  and  bright  with  gleams  of  gentle  humour.  .  .  .  Each  one  seems 
as  if  it  must  be  the  best  until  the  next  is  read." — London  Academy. 

"...  They  are  true  'Idylls  of  Country  Life,'  being  full  of  genuine  rustic  sentiment  and  humor 
and  disclosing  throughout  that  instinct  for  simple  human  truth  which  has  been  so  valuable  to  this  author 
on  so  many  occasions.  Her  country  people  are  characters,  sympathetically  interpreted  and  drawn  with 
an  accomplished  touch.  .  .  .  'Dorset  Dear'  is  a  sweet,  honest  book,  a  production  rich  in  thought  and 
feeling." — New  York  Tribune. 

"A  further  collection  of  Mrs.  Blcndell'b  striking  sketches  and  stories  of  the  people  and  the  life  of 
Dorsetshire.  Thomas  Hardy  himself  has  not  excelled  some  of  Mrs.  Blundell's  work  in  verisimilitude 
and  dramatic  picturesquencss." — Transcript,  Boston. 

"It  is  a  delightful  volume  of  short  stories.  .  .  .  Charming  pictures  of  country  people,  with  touches 
of  sentiment  and  humour,  set  before  the  reader  in  good  English  and  with  good  taste.  .  ." — New  York  Sun. 

A  NEW  HUNTING  NOVEL 

MISS    BADSWORTH,    M.F.H. 

By  EYRE  HUSSKY.     With  Frontispiece  TMiss  "Lawy"]  by  H.  Pifpard,  and  6  Illus- 
trations by  G.  D.  Armour.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

"  Miss  Bada worth  is  indeed  a  most  amiable  person,  but  her  niece.  Miss  Lavinia  Badsworth.  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  heroines  whose  acquaintance  the  impressionable  Baron  has  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  making;    and  if  she  be  a  portrait,  then  is  Mr.  Etrr  Hdssbt  to  be  greatly  envied  his  knowledge  of 

the  original.  Here  is  a  perfectly  pure,  country-scented,  frch-air  story,  simple  as  it  can  be  made,  and, 
granting  the  eccentricity  of  one  character,  perfectly  natural:  yet  so  cleverly  managed  that  you  are  in- 
terented  in  it  from  start  to  finish."— Tub  B.vkon  db  Book  Worms  in  Punch. 

"If  there  breathes  the  man  with  soul  so  dead  that  the  sight  of  a  pack  of  dappled  hounds  with 
waving  taiN,  of  well-groomed  horses  and  pink-coated  riders,  rouses  no  answering  thrill  within  his  brea«t. 
lot  hira  avoid  Mr.  Kvkb  Husaer'a  new  novel,  for  it  is  a  hunting  novel  pure  and  simple;  hounds  and 
horses,  kennels,  stables,  and  runs  across  country  are  its  theme." — Dailt  Graphic. 

"A  lifelike  hunting  story  is  among  the  very  good  things  that  modern  fiction  has  to  give  us.  Here, 
in  Mr.  Eyre  Hussby's  animated  and  persuasive  pages,  is  the  true  atmosphere  of  kennel, covert,  and  field. 
He  shows  good  sport  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  presents  us  with  the  piquant  novelty  of  a  *  bewitch- 
ing little  lady  huntsman'  as  game  as  can  be.     'Miss  Badsworth,  M.F.H.,'  is  a  very  model  of  its  kind. 

It  is  as  good  a  hunting  story  as  wo  have  ever  read,  and  the  most  original." — Daily  Chroniclb. 

"It  is  clever  and  entertaining,  and  all,  but  possibly  some  advanced  numbers  of  the  sex  against  whom 
its  shafts  are  lightly  aimed,  will  find  it  full  of  humor  .  .   ." — Tiik  Globe,  N.  Y. 

"...  The  pictures  which  Mr.  Hrssi.v  give*  of  the  sport  are  as  realistic  as  those  from  a  living-picture 
machine,  and  as  enticing,  too.  When  one  has  finished  the  book  he  will  think  that  fox-hunting,  with  it> 
bit  of  danger  to  spice  it.  is  about  as  good  a  sport  as  the  world  can  afford.  That  is.  unless  his  blond  run- 
cold  and  sluggish.  Then  1 1 1 1  —  book  i-<  not  for  him.  The  dialogue  is  unforced,  good  everyday  talk,  mith 
no  pretense  at  smart  nc««*.  ami  the  character  drawing,  particularly  some  of  the  'bits'  like  Joe  Summers, 
the  ma-ter  of  the  kennels,  and   Lady   Flora,  is  capital.'* — Lkadkr,  Cleveland. 

"  Kyrk  Hubsky  has  struck  a  clever  idea  in  'Miss  Badsworth,  M.F.H.'  .  .  .  Her  adventured  and 
experiences  go  to  make  a  most  charming  and  amusing  story." — Akconaut,  San  Francisco. 

HAY  FEVER. 

By  WALTKR  HERRI  KS  POLLOCK  and  GUY  C.  POLLOCK.     Crown  8vo.     $1.25. 

***  This  story  is  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  a  much  and  justly  respected  stockbroker,  and 
is  founded  on  the  known  action  of  a  drug  sometimes  perse ribod  for  hay  fever;  but,  naturally,  the  authors 
have  aimed  more  at  amusement  than  at  scientific  accuracy. 

"  His  adventures  carry  one  on  from  peal  to  peal  of  laughter.  Certainly  it  is  an  excellent  farce,  and  no 
one  who  is  in  sympathy  with  fun  should  niisa  it." — London  Acadkmy. 
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RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE 

THE  HISTORIC  MARTYRS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE 
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Author  of  "  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel,"  etc.  8vo.  435  pages.  £3.20  net. 
Postage  extra. 

This  book  consists  of  a  collection  of  authentic  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries. The  author's  object  has  been  to  tell  the  stories  in  a  plain  and  straightforward  manner, 
with  only  such  explanations  and  illustrations  as  the  ordinary  reader  may  require.  For  the 
first  time  in  English  are  given  together  such  records  as  those  of  St.  Polycarp  and  the  Martyrs 
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By  ALEXANDER  KNOX.     (1757-1831.)     Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Wil- 
liam Dalrymplk  Maclagax,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York.     With  Por- 
trait by  Chan  trey.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  xxxviii  and  276,  price  $1.60  net. 
The  language  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  the  treatise  is  perhaps  the  noblest  one  we  have  read 

on  the  noblest  of  all  themes. — Cburcb  Eclectic. 

IN  WATCHINGS  OFTEN :  Addresses  to  Nurses  and 
Others 

By  the  Rev.  E.  E.  HOLMES,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Vicar  of  Son- 
ning,  Berks.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  or 
Lincoln.  With  a  Frontispiece  (The  Crucifixion,  by  Perugino).  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  xvi  and  242,  price  $1.00  net. 
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MINISTERS  OF  THE  WORD  AND  SACRAMENTS: 
Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  delivered  in  King's 
College,  London,  Lent  Term,  1904 

By  the  Ven.  S.  M.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Southwark,  Canon  and 
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DANTE'S  WHITE   ROSE  OF  PARADISE. 

The  art  form  of  Dante's  "Paradise,"  arbitrary  as  many  of  its 
symbols  appear,  is  no  freak  of  an  imagination  that  has  lost  the 
guidance  of  sense,  but  is  as  vital  to  his  thought  as  were  the  more 
obvious  pictures  of  its  lower  meanings  in  the  "Hell"  and  "Pur- 
gatory." For,  as  his  "Paradise"  is  the  world  of  intellect,  intel- 
lect that  has  overcome  the  temptations,  defects,  illusions  of  sense 
and  is  free  in  the  knowledge  that  the  sense-world  is  but  a  phase, 
and  the  lowest  phase,  of  complete  truth,  the  scenes  that  show 
this  complete  truth  must,  as  nearly  as  possible,  share  its  spir- 
ituality. They  will  use  sensuous  things  as  utterly  worthless 
except  for  some  spiritual  end, —  as  transient  flashes,  sounds, 
flying  letters  —  mere  words  of  vision  fading  in  the  act  of 
fulgence,  that  only  their  Idea  may  remain  and  intellect  feel 
clearly  throughout  coalescent  with  intellect.  Thus  Art  has  its 
Paradise  as  well  as  Religion.  In  its  lowest  or  symbolic  stage, 
which  is  architecture,  it  was  shut  up  in  Matter,  and  sought 
a  meaning  it  could  not  clearly  find.  Form  and  idea  were 
sundered.  Anything  could  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  an  unknown, 
though  vaguely  felt,  truth  that  could  do  no  more  with  its  symbol- 
ism than  to  render  it  as  vague  and  inconceivable  as  itself  by 
shapes  bizarre,  grotesque,  monstrous,  unlike  all  reality  in  earth 
or  sky.  Classic  Art  found  its  meaning  in  man  whose  body  was 
the  architecture  of  his  spirit  —  his  spirit's  matter,  shape,  hue 
—  a  living  temple,  with  its  own  inner  god.  But  however  ex- 
quisite the  temple,  its  god  was  only  a  god,  one  of  many,  still 
finite,  only  so  far  divine  as  his  divinity  could  be  seen  in  beauty 
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of  flesh  or  marble,  and  content  with  his  shrine  as  an  Earthly  Para- 
dise. This  Earthly  Paradise  had  its  Lethe  to  wash  off  the  stains 
of  sense  and  leave  pure  ideals ;  it  had  also  its  Eunoe  of  Reminis- 
cence, hauntings  of  a  Divine  somewhat  within,  yet  over  the  in- 
dividual man  and  god  —  universal,  eternal,  the  Notts  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato's  archetype,  the  infinite  Spirit  of  Christ.  And  in  the 
consciousness  of  this  infinite  Spirit  as  man's  own,  more  essen- 
tially his  own  than  that  which  his  body  binds  by  its  needs,  de- 
sires, tastes  —  binds  even  by  its  graces  —  these  graces  become 
graceless,  and  fade  away  in  order  to  manifest  that,  fair  though 
they  be  as  the  spirit's  form,  the  spirit  has  still  a  form  which 
no  physical  beauty  can  more  than  hint,  and  which  all  nature 
merely  shadows,  a  form  wherein  perfection  of  reason  beholds 
the  universe  as  its  imaged  self. 

All  things  whate'er  they  be 
Have  order  among  themselves,  and  this  is  form 
That  makes  the  universe  resemble  God. 

Hence,  as  Hegel  says,  "Christian  or  romantic  art  must  be 
considered  as  art  transcending  itself,  while  still  remaining  with- 
in the  artistic  sphere."  Thus  Art  must  become  once  more  sym- 
bolic, this  time  not  as  sense  seeking  truth  beyond  itself,  but  as 
Spirit  having  the  truth  wholly  within  itself,  and  using  all  sym- 
bols freely  as  merely  fugitive  shades  or  gleams  or  chant-notes  to 
be  flung  off  by  its  very  use  of  them  as  no  part  of  its  essential  in- 
tegrity. 

This  relation  of  Spirit  to  sense  was  the  sentiment  of  Dante's 
time.  It  made  all  life  allegorical.  The  knight  of  the  Crusades 
acted  it,  and  his  lady  was  the  ideal  of  his  soul's  constancy  to  God 
—  Dieu  et  ma  Dame.  The  troubadour  sang  it,  and  his  most 
amorous  love  song  hid  a  hymn  of  religious  ecstacy.  Theology 
taught  it  as  the  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture,  which,  according 
to  St.  Bonaventure,  had  beside  the  literal  meaning  a  threefold 
spiritual  import  —  the  allegorical,  the  moral  and  the  anagogical, 
"which last  bears  on  the  understanding  of  the  upward  road  {ana- 
gogia)  whereby  our  illumination  is  carried  home  to  God,  from 
whom  it  had  its  birth."  Giotto's  tower  turned  the  sentiment  in- 
to stone,  and  in  its  chiselled  phrase  told  the  history  of  civiliza- 
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tion,  and  the  order  of  sciences,  virtues,  beatitudes,  which  it 
blended  and  built  up  into  the  architectural  stem  of  an  Annunci- 
ation Lily  whose  white  flower  of  human  oneness  with  God 
bloomed  far  above  sight.  And  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  the  very  studies  of  Dante's  Con- 
vito,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Music,  Astronomy,  Geome- 
try, Arithmetic  and  the  Seven  Theological  Sciences,  each  with 
its  proper  example  —  an  Aristotle,  a  Zoroaster,  a  Boethius,  a  Di- 
onysius  the  Arcopagite,  a  Justinian — appear  still  in  fresco  un- 
der Prophets  and  Apostles  who  stand  about  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
the  enthroned  teacher  that  summed  up  all  their  Art  and  told 
the  secret  of  its  learning  in  the  inscription  of  the  open  book  in 
his  hand : 

Optavi,  et  datus  est  mihi  sensus. 

Invocavi,  et  venit  in  me  Spiritus  Sapientiae 

Et  prseposui  illam  regnis  et  sedibus. 

I  willed  and  sense  was  given  me. 

I  prayed  and  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  came 

And  I  set  her  before  kingdoms  and  thrones. 

An  inscription  that  reads  like  Dante's  confession  of  "the  innate 
and  everlasting  thirst  for  the  God-formed  realm,  that  swept  him 
thither,  swift  as  a  glimpse  of  the  sky." 

In  such  an  age,  the  allegory  of  art  would  be  as  easy  to  under- 
stand as  to  invent.  Its  emblems  were  common  and  familiar. 
Obscurities  here  and  there  piqued  attention,  and  held  it  long 
enough  for  their  solving,  and  when  solved  gave  a  deeper  impres- 
sion of  their  meaning  to  the  mind  that  after  suspense  and 
effort  took  it  with  the  gladness  of  original  discovery.  And  yet 
Dante  felt  that  his  theme  was  above  the  understanding  even  of 
such  a  time.  For  he  meant  to  carry  the  art  tendencies  of  that 
time  above  every  heaven  they  had  thus  far  reached,  to  an  em- 
pyrean of  timeless,  spaceless  thought  —  the  mind's  own  colorless 
ether  and  pure  unstarred  light  of  self-knowledge — "that  divine 
science  which  endures  no  conflict  of  opinion  or  of  sophistical  ar- 
guments on  account  of  the  most  excellent  certainty  of  its  subject 
which  is  God." 

Not  only  should  spirit  be  symbolized  by  sense,  but  the  sym- 
bols should  display  their  inadequacy  —  vanishing  one  before  an- 
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other,  each  subtler  than  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  until  by 
a  succession  of  subliming  lustres  Reason  rose  to  the  vision  of 
its  own  glory  as  the  perfection  of  all  beauty  as  well  as  of  all 
truth.  Its  own  glory ;  for  the  reason  of  man  was  in  this  ascent 
to  recognize  itself  in  God.  God  was  to  be  the  object  of  Man's 
science;  which  in  knowing  Him  as  the  whole  scope  of  its  know- 
ledge, would  have  an  object  broad  and  deep  and  high  as  the 
'  'knowing  self ;"  God,  as  the  mystics  say, "knowing  himself  in  our 
knowledge  of  Him,"  our  thought,  when  true,  being  His  thought, 
our  wills  when  right  being  His  will,  our  lives  when  lived  in  this 
consciousness  being  His  life  in  us;  while  our  very  spirits  feel 
their  finite,  separate,  individual  selves  with  their  conceits, 
whims,  infirmities,  vanities,  pride,  all  the  sins  of  Hell  and  Pur- 
gatory, melt  away  in  this  vast,  everlasting  intelligence  which 
thinks  the  universe  and  lives  its  universal  thought.  "This,"  as 
Dante  says  in  the  Convito,  "is  the  highest  bound  of  the  world, 
within  which  the  whole  world  is  included  and  beyond  which 
there  is  nothing.  And  it  is  no  place,  i.  e.  no  where ,  but  was 
formed  alone  in  the  First  Mind,  which  the  Greeks  term  Pro- 
tonoe."  And  this  too,  is  that  magnificence  of  which  the  Psalm- 
ist spoke  when  he  sang  to  God:  "Thy  glory  is  raised  above  the 
heavens y 

For,  though  man  think  many  things,  in  his  thinking  of  them 
they  will  all  have  the  one  nature  of  his  thought.  He  may  dis- 
tinguish them  from  it,  still  the  distinction  will  also  be  his 
thought.  All  his  sciences,  therefore,  whatever  they  deal  with, 
whether  earth  or  stars  or  music,  will  be  sciences  of  his 
thought.  His  existence,  his  body,  his  soul,  his  sentiments  as 
he  knows  them,  are  within  his  knowing  and  must  have  its  intel- 
ligent form.  His  universe  is  the  universe  of  his  mind,  and  this 
mind  cannot  count  itself  any  one  of  the  many  things  it 
knows,  seeing  that  it  contains  them  all.  It  is  not  in  space,  for 
space  is  its  own  mode  of  thinking  these  things  as  existing  side 
by  side  together  within  its  thought.  Nor  is  it  in  time,  time  be- 
ing but  the  mode  of  succession  wherein  these  things  follow  one 
another  as  a  series  the  whole  of  which  it  must  have  within 
its  thought  in  order  to  know  their  serial  order.  Spaceless 
and  timeless,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  substance  and 
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change  and  evanescence  which  space  and  time  impose  on  their 
phenomena, —  laws  of  the  mind  for  things,  not  for  itself  as  the 
unity  in  which  they  meet  as  one  world  of  consciousness, 
that  cannot  think  the  past  without  making  it  a  present  thought, 
nor  the  future  except  as  likewise  a  present  thought,  and  conse- 
quently must  needs  know  past,  present,  future,  distinct  or  to- 
gether, always  as  a  now,  an  everlasting  Now. 

As  rational  then,  man  is  not  only  one  and  universal,  but  eter- 
nal. Only  in  this  form,  says  Dante  in  the  Convito,  can  "human 
perfection  be  acquired,  as  the  perfection  of  Reason,  whereon  as 
on  its  principal  part,  our  essential  being  all  depends.  All  other 
actions,  such  as  to  feel  or  hear,  to  take  food,  and  the  rest,  are 
through  this  one  alone;  and  this  is  for  itself  and  not  for  others. 
So  that,  if  the  reason  be  perfect,  it  is  so  perfect  that  the  man,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  a  man,  sees  each  desire  fulfilled,  and  thus  he  is 
happy." 

Did  not  Aristotle,  "the  master  of  those  who  know,"  say  that 
"the  good  of  the  intellect  is  the  highest  beatitude?"  And  Dan- 
te's summum  bonum,  or  Paradise,  is  the  perfection  of  intellect — 
man's  whole  nature  shone  through,  warmed,  quickened,  purified 
and  opened  wide  by  the  divine  Reason  within  it  as  a  white  rose 
by  the  sun,  a  heaven  of  pure  light. 

Light  intellectual  replete  with  love, 
Love  of  true  good  replete  with  ecstacy, 
Ecstacy  that  transcendeth  every  sweetness. 

For  what  is  love  but  the  reason  of  passion,  feeling  all  lives  as 
one;  and  what  is  good  but  the  reason  of  conduct,  will  acting  as 
if  all  wills  were  one ;  and  what  is  ecstasy  but  the  thrill  of  this 
acted  and  felt  at -one- men  t  under  the  glow  of  that  divine  Reason 
which  alone  is  the  life  of  all  lives,  the  will  of  all  wills? 

Here  then  is  Dante's  theme.  The  fascination  of  it  he  will  de- 
pict by  the  most  winsome  face  he  has  ever  seen.  It  shall  be  a 
lady  worthy  of  the  knighthood  of  his  intellect  and  its  long  peril- 
ous, sorely- wounded  crusade  for  truth.  And  this  lady  can  have 
no  other  form  than  Beatrice,  whose  beauty  was  to  his  sight  what 
Truth  was  to  the  passion  of  his  intellect.  Ah,  had  she  not 
Truth's  soul  as  Truth  had  now  her  brow  ?  "Sweet  countenance," 
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he  calls  it,  "of  fair  truth,"  Di  bella  verita.  .  .  .  il  dolce  as- 
petto.  "Her  aspect  shows  delight  of  Paradise."  "The  joy  of 
God  is  in  her  face."  "The  eyes  of  this  lady  are  her  demonstra- 
tions, which  look  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  intellect,  enamor 
the  soul  and  set  it  free  from  the  trammels  of  circumstance." 
"Oh  most  sweet  and  ineffable  forms,  swift  stealers  of  the  human 
mind,  which  appear  in  these  demonstrations,  that  is  in  the  eyes 
of  Philosophy,  when  she  discourses  to  her  faithful  friends.  Ver- 
ily in  you  is  salvation,  whereby  he  is  made  blessed  who  looks 
at  you  and  is  saved  from  the  death  of  ignorance  and  vice." 

How  he  rejoiced  to  gaze  on  Beatrice!  With  what  desire  he 
waited  for  visions  of  her  grace !  So  shall  he  seek  and  rejoice  in 
Philosophy  and  his  study  of  her  be  enamored  contemplation. 
But  hear  his  own  story  of  his  betrothal  to  this  "most  beautiful 
and  excellent  daughter  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe."  I  take 
it  from  the  Convito.  "When  I  had  lost  the  chief  delight  of  my 
soul  in  former  time,  I  was  left  so  stung  with  sadness  that  no  con- 
solation whatever  availed  me Nevertheless,  af- 
ter some  time,  my  mind  reasoning  with  itself  to  heal  itself,  took 
heed,  since  neither  my  own  nor  that  of  another  availed  to  com- 
fort it,  to  turn  to  the  method  which  a  certain  disconsolate  one 
had  adopted  when  he  looked  for  Consolation.  And  I  set  myself 
to  read  that  book  of  Boethius,  not  known  to  many,  in  which 
when  a  captive  exile,  he  had  consoled  himself.  And,  again 
hearing  that  Tullius  had  written  another  book,  in  which,  treat- 
ing of  friendship,  he  had  spoken  words  for  the  consolation  of  Lae- 
lius,  a  most  excellent  man,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Scipio, 
I  set  myself  to  read  it.  And  although  at  first  it  was  difficult  for 
me  to  enter  into  their  meaning,  yet,  finally,  I  entered  into  it  so 
much  as  the  knowledge  of  grammar  that  I  possessed,  together 
with  some  slight  power  of  intellect,  enabled  me  to  do:  by  which 
power  of  intellect  I  formerly  beheld  many  things  almost  like  a 
person  in  a  dream,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Vita  Nuova.  And  as 
it  is  wont  to  be  that  a  man  goes  seeking  for  silver,  and  beyond 
his  purpose  finds  gold,  whose  hidden  cause  appears  not  perhaps 
without  the  Divine  Will;  I  who  sought  to  console  myself,  found 
not  only  a  remedy  for  my  tears,  but  words  of  authors  and  of  sci- 
ences and  of  books;  reflecting  on  which  I  judged  well  that  Phil- 
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osophy,  who  was  the  lady  of  these  authors,  of  these  sciences,  and 
of  these  books,  might  be  a  supreme  thing.  And  I  imagined  her 
in  the  form  of  a  gentle  lady ;  and  I  could  imagine  her  in  no  other 
attitude  than  a  compassionate  one,  because  if  willingly  the  sense 
of  truth  beheld  her,  hardly  could  it  turn  away  from  her.  And 
with  this  imagination  I  began  to  go  where  she  is  demonstrated 
truthfully,  that  is,  to  the  school  of  the  Religions,  and  to  the  dis- 
putations of  the  Philosophers ;  so  that  in  a  short  time,  perhaps 
of  thirty  months,  I  began  to  feel  her  sweetness  so  much  that  my 
love  for  her  chased  away  and  destroyed  all  other  thought."  Em- 
erson has  sung  a  like  strain  in  his 

Thought  is  the  wages 

For  which  I  sell  days, 

Will  gladly  sell  ages, 

And  willingly  grow  old 

Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  and  cold, 

Melting  matter  into  dreams, 

Panoramas  which  I  saw, 

And  whatever  glows  or  seems, 

Into  Substance,  into  Law. 

Beatrice,  then,  is  Philosophy  or  Theology, —  for  with  Dante, 
Philosophy  is  Theology  —  but  in  the  symbol  her  beauty  is  spirit- 
ualized. Her  form  is  only  a  face,  her  face  a  look,  her  look  a 
smile,  the  mirrored  brightness  of  God's  super-radiant  light. 
And  the  theme  he  will  treat  throughout  with  art  that  thus 
transcends  art,  refining  the  finest  elements  of  sense, —  light,  mo- 
tion, sound  —  to  something  still  finer,  the  very  aura  of  their 
ideal  counterparts.  Light,  weightless,  unresisting,  unexclusive, 
impartial,  without  envy,  matter's  charity  and  absolute  outflow 
spreading  everywhere,  free,  clean,  sweet,  life-giving,  revealing 
all  things,  and,  because  so  universally  diffusive,  uniting  all  things 
into  a  universe  for  sight,  most  outward  in  play  yet  most  inner  in 
potencc  —  nay  wholly  inner  —  the  illumination  of  mind  that  turns 
shocks  of  dark  brain  into  rays  which  it  throws  out  upon  the 
world,  or  rather  throws  out  as  a  world.  Hegel  calls  it  immate- 
rial matter  —  matter's  ideality,  matter's  self- identity,  and  ana- 
logue of  the  ego  in  higher  mental  forms,  sensuous  revelation. 
Some  dream  of  this,  its  physical  spirituality,  has  made  it  with 
all  religions  the  symbol  of  truth,  goodness,  God.      And  the 
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God-man,  who  turned  all  symbols  into  their  divine  substance  by 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  man's  mind  as  one  with  God's,  did,  nev- 
ertheless, as  if  in  symbol  of  his  divine  substantiality,  call  himself 
the  Light  of  the  World.  "There  is  no  visible  thing  in  all  the 
world,"  says  Dante  in  the  Convito,  "more  worthy  to  serve  as  a 
type  of  God  than  the  Sun  which  illuminates  with  visible  light 
itself  first,  and  then  all  the  celestial  and  elemental  bodies.  Thus 
God  illuminates  Himself  first  with  intellectual  light,  and  then 
the  celestial  and  other  intelligible  beings." 

Light,  then,  shall  be  the  soil,  the  air,  the  sky,  the  bloom  of 
Dante's  Paradise  —  light  without  shadow.  Thither  he  shall  be 
lifted  by  light,  Col  tuo  lume  me  levasti.  The  heights  of  concep- 
tion he  reaches  and  passes  shall  be  heights  of  'splendor.'  The 
thoughts  that  come  to  him  on  the  way  shall  appear  to  him  as 
lamps,  torches,  lustres.  Light  shall  shine  and  shift  about  him 
in  every  kind  of  dazzlement  that  may  display  the  faintness  of  all 
other  forms  and  then  the  failure  of  its  own.  It  shall  fly  in  sparks 
as  from  a  shaken  fire-brand  or  a  white  hot  iron  under  a  hammer. 
It  shall  gleam  in  pearl  and  blaze  in  sun-smitten  diamonds  and 
fall  like  rain  of  rubies  on  flower  cups  of  gold  and  break  into 
showers  of  topaz.  It  shall  wear  robes;  spin  cocoons;  flame 
steadily  awhile  as  a  candle  on  a  candlestick ;  burn  in  distinct 
solar  lucences;  shimmer,  coruscate,  dart,  swarm  in  shape  of 
cross,  or  of  flying  letters  that  spell  wisdom,  or  of  a  world-wide 
lily,  or  of  a  vast  eagle  with  wings  immeasurably  outspread.  It 
shall  take  the  shape  of  wreaths  and  garlands  and  halos  and 
crowns  and  constellations  and  double  rainbows;  and  slant  in  a 
resplendent  stairway  throughout  heaven  with  throngs  of  living 
stars  on  its  steps;  and  flow  in  billows  that  dash  off  spray  of  fire; 
and  burst  all  bounds  as  the  lightning  bursts  its  clouds ;  and  by 
its  very  darkenings  make  horizons  of  magnificent  color  more 
glorious  than  dawn  or  sunset ;  and  wave  near  the  zenith  of  the 
uppermost  heaven  as  an  oriflamme  of  souls.  "Day  shall  seem  ad- 
ded to  day  as  though  the  sky  were  adorned  with  a  second  sun." 
"There  shall  be  bands  of  light,  troops  of  light,  squadrons  of 
light,  cohorts  of  light,  an  infinite  soldiery  of  radiant  souls  —  so 
bright  their  radiance  that  sometimes  one  star  of  it  in  earth's 
sky  would  turn  a  winter  night  into  a  month  of  days,  and  some- 
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times  so  much  brighter  still  as  to  seem  one  vast  smile  of  the  uni- 
verse"— unrisodeW  universo.  And  then  to  show  that  these 
heavens  are  not  heavens  of  space,  at  their  peak  shall  burn  —  utter- 
ly blinding  to  eyes  of  sense  or  imagination  —  a  point  without  form 
or  extent,  from  which  all  their  breadths  and  depths  of  effulgence 
well  forth. 

A  point  beheld  I  that  was  raying  out 
Light  so  acute,  the  sight  which  It  enkindles 
Must  close  perforce  before  such  great  acuteness; 
And  whatever  star  seems  smallest  here 
Would  seem  to  be  a  moon  if  placed  beside  It, 
As  one  star  with  another  star  is  placed. 

Thus  all  light  is  mind's  light,  the  light  of  the  universe  being 
the  illumination  of  created  minds  by  the  mind  of  God.  From 
lowest  to  highest  heaven  the  sparks  and  flashes  live  and  feel  and 
think.  They  are  'enkindled  courtesies,'  'rekindled  wills,'  'se- 
raphic ardors,'  'conflagrations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  They  'burn 
with  prime  fire  of  love,'  'laugh  with  brightened  beams,'  'grow 
more  fair  with  mutual  rays,'  'blaze  joyously  and  gently,'  'keep 
high  festival  of  sparkling. '  Without  lips  they  discourse  of  free 
will,  justice,  atonement,  providence,  wisdom,  the  eternity  of 
right,  love's  empiry  over  law,  and  that  contemplation  which  is 
intellectual  love,  the  passion  whereby  intellect  espouses  truth 
and  they  twain  become  one  and  the  same  Reason.  And  the 
splendor  of  such  spirits  increases  with  their  joy,  and  their  joy 
with  their  comprehension. 

All  have  delight 
As  much  as  their  own  vision  penetrates 
The  truth  in  which  all  intellect  finds  rest 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  how  blessedness 
Is  founded  on  the  faculty  which  sees 
And  not  on  that  which  loves  and  follows  next. 

As  they  see  and  shine,  they  mount.  The  truth  raises  them 
by  becoming  truth  of  will,  which  is  symbolized  by  motion  as 
reason  is  by  light.  And  since  theirs  is  movement  of  light,  their 
wills  arc  rational  and  will  the  right.  They  love  the  God  they 
know.  They  would  know  him  in  feeling  and  act  as  well  as  in 
thought.     They  would  rationalize  their  whole  being  by  his  rea- 
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son,  and,  as  in  seeking  him  they  do  but  return  to  their  source 
which  is  also  their  summit,  their  progress  must  be  a  circle,  and 
every  impulse  of  it  a  gyre.  So,  too,  nature  rises  in  its  show  of 
spirit.  So  run  the  rivers,  the  sap  in  trees,  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  and  veins,  the  roll  of  earth  and  of  all  the  stars,  the 
horizon  of  the  eye,  and  the  fashioning  of  the  eye-pupil  itself  and 
of  the  brow  that  over-domes  the  brain.  And  minds  do  but  exalt 
the  figure  when  "in  turning  on  the  poles  of  their  own  thought, 
they  revolve  about  God."  True  to  God  they  are  true  to  them- 
selves. 

Such  double-centered  desire  moves  them  in  a  dance  that  re- 
poses while  it  moves,  takes  them  beyond  themselves  that  they 
may  abide  more  steadfastly  within  themselves,  finding  life  as 
they  lose  it,  gaining  thought  by  outlay  of  thought,  will  by  will's 
expenditure,  and  through  all  changes  of  time  so  holding  fast 
both  by  self  and  God  as  to  turn  time  into  rings  of  growth,  spires 
of  an  eternal  flight. 

Timeless  is  this  flight  in  speed  as  in  figure.  It  shoots  from 
sphere  to  sphere  while  the  'bowstring  still  twangs  that  shot  it.' 
'Quicker  than  a  thunderbolt  it  hits  its  happy  mark.'  The  mind 
is  conscious  of  it  only  as  'of  a  first  thought  before  it  come.'  The 
thought's  coming  is  the  act  of  ascent.  To  think  there  is  to  be 
there.  Mount  then,  O  Spirit,  'as  the  stork  wheels  over  its 
young,'  or  as  'birds  rise  in  curves  from  river  banks  when  about 
to  seek  new  pastures,'  or  as  'daws  at  early  dawn  fly  round  and 
round  to  shake  the  chill  dews  of  the  grass  from  their  wings  and 
to  sun  their  plumage' — mount,  circling  to  where  above  the 
bounds  of  sense,  motion  becomes  longing  of  pure  love  that  fain 
would  be  all  it  loves,  and  clings  about,  even  as  the  angelic  whirl- 
wind gathers  round  the  vortex  always  still,  which  is  God. 

In  the  ascent  there  is  no  pause  short  of  the  empyrean.  De- 
sire for  perfect  truth  is  discontent  with  all  lower  truths,  and  this 
discontent  is  doubt,  the  pressure  of  the  mind's  foot  against  belief 
for  a  leap  to  still  higher  beliefs,  and  hence  doubt  if  it  have  an 
upward  look  is  celestial,  doubting  because  it  believes  and  would 
rise  from  faith  to  faith.  Not  in  any  heaven  of  doubt,  however, 
but  far  above,  shall  reason  find  its  home  as  a  wild  beast  its 
lair. 
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Well  I  perceive  that  never  sated  is 
Our  intellect,  unless  the  truth  illume  it, 
Beyond  which  nothing  true  expands  itself. 
It  rests  therein  as  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair 
When  it  attains  it,  and  it  can  attain  it. 
If  not  each  desire  would  frustrate  be 
Therefore  springs  up  in  fashion  of  a  spirit 
Doubt  at  the  foot  of  truth,  and  this  is  Nature 
Which  to  the  top  from  height  to  height  impels  us. 

Thither  by  faith  that  doubts  and  by  doubt  that  believes, 
through  longest  arcs  of  departure  rounding  to  surer  and  more 
complete  returns,  reason  mounts  with  all  nature  in  its  circling 
motion.  For  the  various  heavens  may  revolve  within  one  soul 
as  well  as  measure  the  different  heights  of  different  souls.  The 
soul's  own  summit  makes  the  empyrean.  There  where  the  mind 
and  God  become  consciously,  thoroughly,  passionately,  livingly, 
one,  the  mind  rests,  the  mind  has  peace.  There  knowledge  is 
will  and  will  is  love.  In  la  sua  voluntade  I  nostra  pace.  The 
mind  now  knows  itself  as  all  the  heavens  within  a  single  disc  — 
knows  itself  as  the  universe,  and  the  universe  as  itself,  a 
knowledge  that  creates  and  in  the  same  act  recognizes  its  crea- 
tion as  good.  In  God,  according  to  Aquinas,  knowing  and  known 
are  one,  since  in  knowing  himself  he  knows  all  things,  and 
for  the  same  reason  his  will  is  one  with  what  it  wills.  In  deo  est 
omnino  intellectus  et  int el  ledum:  quia  intelligendo  se  intelligit 
omnia  alia,  et  eadem  ratione  voluntas  et  volt  turn. 

Not  to  acquire  some  good  unto  himself, 
Which  is  impossible,  but  that  his  splendor 
In  its  resplendency  may  say  sutsisto, 
In  his  eternity  outside  of  him. 
Into  new  loves,  eternal  love  unfolded. 

These  loves  eternally  new  are  intelligences  or  ideas  commonly 
called  angels.  They  are  brightnesses  of  the  divine  splendor,  re- 
flections of  the  divine  perfection,  its  first  similitudes,  the  spe- 
cies and  models  and  types  of  the  things  that  are  to  be  thought 
through  them.  So  Dante  represents  them  wheeling  round  God's 
truth  with  desire  to  see  it  all  at  every  instant  of  vision,  their  ce- 
lerity being  measured  by  their  insight  which  is  ecstatic  accord- 
ing to  their  nearness.     They  fly  in  triple  rings,  each  a  hierarchy 
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of  triple  orders,  the  first  order  beholding  the  reasons  of  things 
in  God;  the  second  order  beholding  the  reason  of  things  in 
the  first,  as  their  universal  causes  while  the  third  order  deter- 
mines these  causes  to  particular  effects ;  and  since  God  is  end  as 
well  as  cause,  the  first  hierarchy  contemplates  him  as  universal 
end,  the  second  arranges  or  classifies  the  general  works  to  be  done 
for  this  end,  and  the  third  does  the  works  themselves.  Sera- 
phim, cherubim  and  thrones  eye  God's  aspect;  dominions,  vir- 
tues and  powers  regard  his  categories  or  laws;  principalities, 
archangels  and  angels  watch  the  genesis  and  operation  of  things 
—  hierarchies  of  degrees  in  specialized  thought  between  divine 
Reason  and  the  particular  phenomena  which  divine  Reason  thinks 
into  existence ;  living  members  of  God's  eternal  syllogism  of  cre- 
ation, God's  animate  halo  in  the  highest  heaven,  giving  his  light 
and  motion  to  the  spheres  beneath.  Thus  "the  glory  of  Him 
who  moves  all  things  penetrates  the  universe." 

Far  from  truth  and  slow  as  the  motion  may  become  by 
descent  through  thought  and  feeling  and  life  and  life's  mim- 
icry in  the  crystal,  it  still  remains  ideal,  and  manifests,  as 
St.  Bonaventure  says,  "how  very  large  is  the  path  of  light  and 
how  in  everything  which  is  felt  or  known  God  is  latent,  and 
lifts,  through  coils  of  true  evolution  from  form  to  feeling,  and 
feeling  to  thought  and  thought  to  the  supreme  consciousness  of 
Him  himself." 

Science,  however  skeptic,  has  this  unity  of  intelligence  in 
things  which  it  cannot  think  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
laws  and  relations  of  thought.  And  the  senses  also  own  its  spell, 
though  they  know  not  why  it  charms.  "Every  sense  seeks,"  so 
teaches  St.  Bonaventure,  one  of  Dante's  masters,  "every  sense 
seeks  the  object  which  is  appropriate  to  it  with  longing,  finds  it 
with  delight,  recurs  to  it  without  weariness:  for  the  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing.  So  the  sense  of  our 
heart  ought  longingly  to  seek,  joyfully  to  find,  incessantly  to  de- 
mand whatever  is  beautiful,  whatever  is  harmonious,  whatever 
brings  to  it  the  true  perfume,  whatever  is  sweet,  whatever  is  sof- 
tening." See  how  the  divine  wisdom  lies  wrapped  even  in 
sense  perception.  From  such  wrappage,  as  from  a  shut  calyx, 
blows  the  corolla  that  widens  with  all  knowledge  —  knowing  by 
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sense  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  reason,  because  they  are  the 
sense  and  sentiment  of  reason. 

There  is  one  other  symbolic  element.  Dante  makes  it  the 
very  fragrance  of  his  heavenly  flower;  it  is  sound,  music.  In 
sound,  which  is  the  vibration  of  its  particles,  every  vibrant  thing 
yields,  but  not  without  resistance,  somewhat  of  its  nature  to  the 
force  that  strikes  it.  It  shakes,  it  trembles,  it  relaxes  and  tight- 
ens, it  gives  and  takes  back.  Sound  is  thus  the  pant  of  matter's 
struggle,  the  swan-song  of  matter's  death  into  mind.  Sound  has 
no  mark  of  duration.  As  light  was  without  the  weight  of  mat- 
ter, sound  is  without  the  extension  of  light.  It  is  pure  evanes- 
cence. Its  meaning  is  all  within  the  spirit  that  seems  waked  by 
it  to  a  sentiment  of  its  selfhood.  And  when  sound  follows 
sound,  each  heard  but  an  instant,  as  in  music,  the  music  which 
binds  these  vanishing  and  vanished  notes  together  must  be  a  si- 
lence, the  spirit's  feeling  of  its  own  permanence  throughout  their 
passings,  and  unity  amid  their  modulations,  and  constant  self- 
identity  in  their  recurrent  cadences  and  rhythms  —  a  permanence 
that  hints  immortality,  a  unity  whose  range  may  be  the  uni- 
verse, a  self-identity  that  embraces  God.  With  music,  then,  the 
outer  world  dies  into  mind. 

So  Dante  thought,  and  in  his  Convito  compares  the  heaven  of 
Mars  to  music  because  of  two  properties.  "First,  its  most  beauti- 
ful relative  position :  for  when  enumerating  the  movable  heavens 
from  which  one  soever  you  begin,  either  from  the  lowest  or  the 
highest,  this  one  of  Mars  is  the  fifth.  And  second,  because 
Mars  dries  up  and  burns  things ;  since  his  heat  is  like  fire  and 
these  two  properties  are  in  music,  which  is  all  relative,  as  is 
seen  in  harmonized  worlds,  and  in  songs  from  which  the  sweeter 
harmony  results  in  proportion  as  the  relation  is  more  beautiful." 

Hence  Dante's  music  would  keep  reason  pure  from  sense  by 
making  its  sole  instrument  song  —  reason's  voice  of  clear  thought 
without  accompaniment  of  horn  or  viol  or  other  sensuous  thing. 
Of  this  transcendent  voice,  all  nature  is  but  the  echo.  Beet- 
hoven must  have  heard  some  chords  of  it  in  that  double  night 
when  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear,  and  all  his  harmonies  were 
thought's  own.  Hear  Dante's  description  of  its  various  spirit, 
tones  and  accents.     It  ripples  as  a  'sacred  stream/  from  the 
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fount  whence  all  truth  flows  down.  "It  rolls  like  a  river  that  falls 
from  rock  to  rock  and  shows  by  the  fullness  of  its  tone,  the 
abundance  of  its  mountain  spring."  It  has  a  "melody  that  to 
every  merit  would  be  a  just  reward."  Beside  it  the  sweetest 
melody  "that  ever  drew  soul  on  earth  would  sound  like  the  tear- 
ing of  a  thunder  cloud !"  "All  the  tongues  that  Polyhymnia  and 
her  sisters  made  most  lubrical  with  their  delicious  milk,  could 
not  sing  a  thousandth  of  its  truth."  "The  full  harmony  and 
sweetness  of  its  chant  could  not  be  known  save  in  that  place 
where  joy  is  everlasting."  "It  is  itself  the  lyre  whose  holy 
strings  the  right  hand  of  Heaven  loosens  and  winds  up."  It  is 
like  "a  lark  singing,  then  silent  as  if  satiated  with  the  sweetness 
of  its  final  note."  Its  word,  or  logos,  or  logic,  the  utterance  of 
its  ideas  into  life,  becomes  the  hymnody  of  Paradise. 

Thus  white  with  the  purity  of  life,  abloom  with  love,  odorous 
with  song-notes  —  what  other  earth-form  could  the  emparadised 
spirit  take  for  its  completest  symbol  than  the  Rose  of  May  ?  May 
was  the  month  in  which  Dante  first  saw  Beatrice,  the  Virgin's 
month  and  flower,  the  feast-month  and  flower-emblem  of  his  na- 
tion's most  popular  and  poetic  devotion.  Was  not  the  white 
rose  worn  on  every  breast  whether  rich  or  poor  ?  Did  it  not 
adorn  all  tables  and  altars  ?  Had  the  spirit  of  prayer  any  better 
emblem  —  calling  supplications  a  rosary  as  if  their  rose-breaths 
were  most  sweet  to  God  ?  And  the  dome  of  Florence,  the  city 
of  the  poet's  nightly  dream  in  exile  —  was  it  not  a  prayer  of  stone, 
a  marble  rose  dedicate  to  the  Rose  of  Heaven,  Maria  del  Fiore9 
Heaven's  White  Rose,  because  the  virgin  that  had  enwombed  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  in  his  one  life  lived  all  lives,  was  both  individu- 
al and  race,  creature  and  creator,  finite  and  infinite,  man  and 
God.  "Here  is  the  rose  wherein  the  Word  of  God  was  made 
flesh."  "Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son,  humble  and  ex- 
alted more  than  any  creature,  and  determined  of  the  Eternal 
Council,  thou  art  she  who  didst  so  ennoble  human  nature  that 
he  who  made  it  disdained  not  to  be  of  its  making.  In  thy  womb 
was  rekindled  the  love  through  whose  warmth  in  the  eternal 
peace  this  flower  has  sprung." 

Type  of  the  pure,  reasonable  soul,  which  likewise  is  maid  and 
Madonna!    God's  offpsring,  it  yet  conceives  God.     The  truth 
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which  is  its  own,  it  knows  to  be  more,  the  truth  of  all  souls, 
their  worshipful  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier.  And  since  that  truth 
is  the  truth  of  all  souls,  all  are  needed  to  make  its  perfect  stat- 
ure—  meeting  in  common  thought,  common  will  and  common 
love  to  attain  its  full  symmetry,  its  God-man  height.  Where- 
fore thoughts  and  wills  and  loves  must  be  embodied  in  institu- 
tions —  in  Family  and  State  and  Church  —  to  keep  what  they  get 
of  wisdom  and  increase  it  from  generation  to  generation,  as  the 
heritage  of  every  soul  which  laws,  public  opinions,  manners, 
companionships,  enclose  like  homesteads.  And  when  the  soul 
comes  to  know  the  gift,  the  racial  life,  the  world-mind,  that  is 
within  it  by  this  mighty  overshadowing,  a  knowledge  it  has 
by  philosophy  or  even  by  that  faith  which  is  the  substance  of 
things  not  yet  philosophically  known  but  hoped  for ;  when  this 
knowledge  comes  to  the  soul,  then  indeed  it  beholds  the  Angel  of 
Annunciation,  and  while  he  speaks,  God's  handmaiden  —  for  such 
it  now  is  —  hears  all  generations  call  her  blessed.  Thenceforth 
it  shall  be  unto  her  as  God  wills.  The  racial  life,  the  world- 
purpose  shall  leap  anew  within  her  as  the  life  of  her  life.  She 
will  bring  it  to  distinct  birth;  she  will  keep  its  sayings  in  her 
heart;  she  will  devote  herself  to  its  nurture;  she  will  follow  after 
its  goings  about  to  do  good;  she  will  stand  by  the  cross  where 
it  dies  to  ascend,  and  when  the  ascension  reaches  the  throne  of 
Godhood,  its  enthronement  will  be  her  Assumption. 

Rose  of  earth,  Rose  of  Heaven,  planted  in  sense,  burgeoning 
with  experience,  abloom  in  thought,  to  open  where  thought  fills 
itself  with  Divine  truth  and  feels  that  truth  as  the  light  which 
warms  its  root  while  whitening  its  crown ;  one  soul  yet  all  souls, 
all  needed  to  open  the  one  to  the  full  width  of  its  humanity ; 
their  efforts,  though  failures,  their  famous  successes,  their  im- 
perfect loves,  their  sciences,  their  cross-like  heroisms,  their 
eagle-winged  triumphs,  their  contemplations,  all  together  weav- 
ing the  common  tissue  of  its  glory,  as  their  distinct  characters 
form  its  many  and  diverse  petals,  here  at  last  the  lower  heavens 
that  were  a  rush,  a  gleam,  a  fable  of  degrees,  a  voice  without 
features,  display  their  complete  spiritual  reality  —  here  at  last 
is  Paradise,  the  Paradisal  Church,  whose  rose,  wide  open  as  it  is, 
and  full  of  God,  may  open  still  wider  and,  with  greater  expan- 
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sion  have  diviner  fullness.  Its  petals  are  not  all  blown.  More 
enterprises  and  virtues  and  transcendent  thoughts  are  to  appear; 
other  minds  noble  as  the  noblest  of  its  'present  sages  and  saints 
are  to  shine  in  its  corolla.  For  it  grows  and  shall  grow  forever. 
Breezes  of  angelic  flight  are  about  it  and  the  light  that  vivifies  it 
is  eternal.  The  eternal  light  lives  in  the  flower  even  as  the 
flower  lives  in  the  light  eternal.  When  humanity  dies,  God  too 
will  die. 

"O  Light  eternal,  that  sole  in  thyself  residest,  sole  compre- 
hendest  thyself,  and  by  thyself  understood  and  comprehended, 
lovest  and  smilest  in  thyself,  that  circle  which  appeared  in  thee 
as  a  reflected  light,  when  somewhat  contemplated  by  my  eyes, 
within  itself,  of  its  own  varied  hue,  seemed  to  me  pictured  with 
our  image." 

Robert  Afton  Holland. 

St.  Louis. 


SHOULD  IDEALISM  PERISH  IN   THE   INDUSTRIAL 

SOUTH  ? 

"Humanity,  that  tireless  traveller,  advances  unceasingly  over 
vale  and  hill,  to-day  on  the  heights  in  the  light  of  day,  to-mor- 
row in  the  valley  in  darkness  and  danger,  but  always  advancing, 
and  attaining  by  slow  degrees  and  weary  efforts  some  broad  pla- 
teau, where  he  pauses  a  moment  to  rest  and  take  breath. 

"These  pauses,  during  which  society  assumes  a  form  which 
suits  it  for  the  moment,  are  organic  periods.  The  intervals 
which  separate  them  may  be  called  "inorganic  periods,  or  times 
of  transformation." 

How  the  summits,  of  which  Duruy  thus  speaks,  are  attained  is 
surely  to  this  traveller  often  a  matter  of  doubt  and  wonder.  It 
has  frequently  been  his  experience,  his  disappointment  to  find 
that  his  ideas  of  whence  he  has  come  and  whither  he  is  going  are 
mistaken  ideas.  Much  he  forgets,  much  he  cannot  see  for  the 
darkness,  much  he  must  leave  uncertain  until  some  higher  peak, 
perhaps  at  greater  distance,  permits  a  clearer  view.  In  no  case, 
however,  will  his  philosophy  be  more  liable  to  error  than  when, 
having  climbed  rapidly  some  new,  sharp  ascent,  he  stands  pant- 
ing for  further  attainment,  absorbed  in  the  anticipations  of  the 
struggle  for  the  next  steps  forward. 

Compared  with  the  course  of  evolution  of  the  other  states  of 
the  world,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  American  nation  has 
grown  to  its  present  position  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  observ- 
ers, and  the  cause  of  pride  or  jealousy  to  friend  or  foe.  In  our 
own  land,  our  rapid  progress  has  been  tne  source  of  a  rather 
bumptious  national  egotism  which  still  persists;  so  much  so 
that  many  fail  to  realize  that  now  certain  very  deep  and  signifi- 
cant changes  may  indicate  a  pause  in  the  "dynamic"  rush  of  the 
last  century.  The  occupation  of  nearly  all  the  public  lands  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes,  the  emigration  from  the  Northwest 
across  the  frontier  into  Canada,  the  return  of  Western  farmers  to 
intensive  agriculture  in  Eastern  and  Southern  states,  the  dimin- 
ishing native  birth  rate  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  the  fact 
that  foreign  immigration  is  tending  towards  congested  and  unas- 
26 
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similated  islands  in  our  large  cities  rather  than  as  of  old  to  the 
great  open  West :  —  are  not  all  these  and  a  hundred  other  phe- 
nomena indications  that  we  are  approaching  a  static  condi- 
tion of  society,  in  which  the  great  advantages  that  have  hitherto 
been  ours  will  be  levelled  down  by  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
in  which  we  shall  have  to  meet  many  of  the  problems  which  our 
grandfathers  rejoiced  to  have  left  behind? 

In  one  part  of  our  country,  however,  the  rush  upward  and  on- 
ward is  still  in  its  youth.  Hampered  in  the  earlier  part  of  its 
history  by  its  physical  geography  and  by  its  institutions,  thrown 
back  violently  by  the  War  and  a  destructive  Reconstruction,  the 
South  seems  just  now  to  have  begun  a  belated  dynamic  change, 
and  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  progress  towards  industrialism 
similar  to  that  which  characterizes  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  set  before  us  by  the  sober  statistics  of  the  census  and 
of  State  Reports,  by  the  ardent  propagandism  of  journals,  by  the 
somewhat  militant  agitation  of  newspapers,  railroad  folders,  and 
city  advertisements.  The  vox populi  in  the  South  surely  recog- 
nizes, proclaims,  and  preaches  a  desire  to  reap  to  the  full  the 
benefits  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  us,  and  to  catch  up 
with  those  sections  which  hitherto  have  led  in  material  advance. 

Material  progress,  wherever  and  whenever  it  takes  place,  seems 
to  excite  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  many.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  there  are  always  those  who  take  the 
opposite  point  of  view.  We  recall  Wordsworth's  lament  of  a 
century  ago : 

When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed, 
I  had,  my  country,  am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 

Now,  a  hundred  years  later,  England  still  lies  under  indictment 
for  her  materialism  and  her  commercialism.  The  poet  laureate 
laments  the  growing  distaste  for  the  higher  forms  of  poetry,  and 
other  writers  fill  the  reviews  with  lamentations  over  the  "mate- 
rialism of  English  life"  in  its  journalism,  its  sports,  its  drama, 
and  its  Church. 

Even  more  frequently  is  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  Dollar 
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cast  in  the  teeth  of  our  own  Nation.  Very  recently  Mr.  Bryce, 
viewing  the  American  commonwealth  after  some  years  interval 
warns  us  against  our  increasing  commercialism.  Here  in 
the  South,  President  Denny,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  South- 
ern States,  indicts  the  commercialistic  tendencies  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  everywhere  men  are 
divided  into  two  camps,  the  one  devoted  to  "booming"  their 
mines,  railroads,  and  industries,  the  other  standing  aloof  and  la- 
menting the  loss  of  what  is  best  and  greatest  in  humanity.  Set 
in  fervid  if  not  lurid  words,  this  antagonism  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed, in  recent  litreature,  by  the  clever  Englishman  who  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  Chinese  Official  says: 

"That  issue  I  would  put  somewhat  as  follows:  Is  that  which 
created  the  religion,  the  art,  the  speculation  of  the  Past;  that  in- 
satiable hunger  for  Eternity  which,  by  a  sacramental  mystery,  has 
transubstantiated  into  the  heavenly  essence  of  the  Ideal  the  base 
and  quotidian  elements  of  the  Actual ;  that  spirit  of  unquenchable 
aspiration  which  has  assumed,  in  its  tireless  quest  for  embodi- 
ment, forms  so  alluring,  so  terrible,  so  divine,  which  has  luxuri- 
ated in  the  jungle  of  Hindoo  myths,  blossomed  in  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Greeks,  suffered  on  the  cross,  perished  at  the  stake,  wasted 
in  the  cloisters  and  the  cell,  which  has  given  life  to  marble,  sub- 
stance to  color,  structure  to  fugitive  sound,  which  has  fashioned 
a  palace  of  fire  and  cloud  to  inhabit  for  its  desire,  and  deemed 
it,  for  its  beauty,  more  dear  and  more  real  than  kingdoms  of  iron 
and  gold;  is  that  hunger,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  harass 
and  hunt  us  from  our  styes?  Is  that  spirit  to  urge  as  of  old  the 
reluctant  wheels  of  our  destiny  ?  Or  are  we  to  fill  our  belly  with 
the  husks  of  comfort,  security  and  peace  ?  To  crush  in  the  dust 
under  our  Juggernaut  car  that  delicate  charioteer?  Are  we  to 
be  spirits  or  intelligent  brutes;  men  or  mere  machines?  That 
is  the  question  now  put,  as  it  has  never  been  put  before,  to  the 
nations  of  the  West,  and  preeminently  to  the  people  of  these 
States." 

If,  now,  the  men  of  high  moral  purpose  and  good  will  to  their 
fellows,  who  believe  that  these  dangers  are  inseparably  connected 
with  our  material  progress,  are  correct  in  their  view,  it  is  the 
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duty  of  us  of  the  South  to  follow  them  If  it  is  absolutely  a 
choice  between  God  and  Mammon  we  should  know  where  to  give 
our  allegiance  and  should  be  ready  to  give  up  all  for  the  salvation 
of  our  ideals.  The  forces  for  good  in  the  world  must  be  united, 
not  a  house  divided  against  itself.  This  question,  then,  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  directly  and  inevitably :  Is  material  progress  hos- 
tile to  the  spiritual  ?    Are  prosperity  and  idealism  incompatible? 

To  the  great  mass  of  men,  such  a  question  seems  like  a  voice 
from  the  tombs  of  the  past ;  for  is  it  not  the  age  of  material  pro- 
gress? But  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  is  just  what  the  pro- 
phet does  not  hearken  to.  If  we  would  convince  him,  it  must 
be  in  his  own  tribunal  of  the  spirit.     How  then  shall  we  argue? 

First,  there  exists  a  great  fallacy  in  interpretation.  Between 
idealism  and  ideals  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
universal  and  the  particular.  Ideals  change,  but  that  which  has 
and  feels  ideals  persists. 

The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new 

And  God  reveals  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

The  interpretation  of  perfection  and  the  estimation  of  stand- 
ards vary  from  one  age  to  another.  About  one  such  uprooting 
of  old  ideals,  Taylor's  "Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages" 
tells  the  story,  a  story  not  without  sadness.  Yet  shall  we  say 
that  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Hellenic  philosophy  was  a 
loss  in  idealism  ?  Again,  as  the  glorious  vision  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  passed  away  and  the  new  ideal  of  nationality  came 
into  the  minds  of  men,  shall  we  say  that  this  was  a  change  for 
the  worse :  —  that  we  should  rather  have  been  wrong  with  Dante 
than  be  right  with  Mazzini  ?  Does  it  not  then  savor  somewhat 
of  presumption,  for  any  of  us  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  idealism,  when 
a  clearer  vision  might  reveal  that  it  is  only  our  ideals  that  have 
gone? 

Next,  looking  at  the  past,  is  it  true  that  material  progress  has 
always,  usually,  or  ever  destroyed  idealism?  The  cheap  dog- 
matic statement  that  "All  history  shows"  what  the  preacher  or 
the  writer  wants  to  prove,  is  pain  and  grief  to  the  trained  stu- 
dent of  History,  who  well  knows  what  laborious  investigation, 
what  minute  verification  must  precede  any  general  induction. 
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Many  such  trained  investigators,  perhaps  an  increasing  number, 
lean  to  the  belief  that  material  progress  is  fundamental  to  all  real 
progress ;  but  let  us  not  enter  the  thorny  path  of  the  economic 
interpretation  of  history  —  let  us  merely  show  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  other  side  by  suggesting  that  most  great  ages 
of  idealistic  manifestation  in  poetry  and  art;  —  the  age  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  sung  at  the  court  of  princes;  the  age  of  the  At- 
tic drama,  produced  in  imperial  Athens;  the  Augustan  Age; 
the  age  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Italy;  and  the  Age  of 
Shakespeare  —  all  coincided  with,  or  followed,  periods  of  marked 
material  prosperity:  from  which  fact,  be  it  noticed,  we  argue 
merely  that  economic  prosperity  has  not  stifled  idealism,  not  that 
the  idealism  depends  upon  economic  progress.  Perhaps,  by  one 
kind  of  logic,  material  wealth,  and  the  devotion  of  men  thereto 
ought  to  kill  idealism,  but  it  has  not  done  so;  and  is  the  logic  any 
better  than  that  which  would  deny  the  idealism  of  Keats  or  of 
Browning  because  one  was  the  son  of  an  hostler,  and  the  other 
of  a  bank  clerk  ? 

With  regard  to  our  American  past,  how  much  deeper  and  wis- 
er is  the  insight  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  has  written  of  our  na- 
tional development:  "Here  is  the  secret,— a  secret  so  open,  it 
would  seem,  as  to  baffle  the  penetration  of  none, —  which  many 
witnesses  of  the  material  growth  and  territorial  expansion  of 
the  United  States  have  strangely  failed  to  divine.  The  history 
of  the  country  and  the  ambitions  of  the  people  have  been  deemed 
both  sordid  and  mean  inspired  by  nothing  better  than  a  desire  for 
the  gross  comforts  of  material  abundance;  and  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced grotesque  that  mere  bigness  and  wealth  should  be  put 
forward  as  the  most  prominent  grounds  for  the  boast  of  greatness. 
The  obvious  fact  is  that  for  the  creation  of  the  Nation  the  con- 
quest of  her  proper  territory  from  Nature  was  first  necessary; 
and  this  task,  which  is  hardly  yet  completed,  has  been  idealized 
in  the  popular  mind.  A  bold  race  has  derived  inspiration  from 
the  size  of  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  of  the  task." 

Forever  and  ever  it  has  been  the  delight  of  minds  of  a  certain 
sort  to  look  back  to  good  old  times  "when  all  we  met  was  fair 
and  good"  and  to  see  naught  but  degeneracy  in  the  present.  But 
how  universally  when  we  look  into  it,  does  this  golden  age  of 
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poetic  fancy  prove  as  elusive  as  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  rainbow's 
foot !  The  Romans  were  wiser  —  Janus  faced  both  ways :  mind- 
ful of  the  past  but  believing  in  a  future.  Those  who  believe  that 
with  us  idealism  is  dead,  miss  the  vision  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  and  their  fate  may  be  that  of —  Lot's  wife. 

Coming  now  to  our  own  time,  and  to  the  future,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  another  epoch  of  material  progress.  It  is  the  day 
when  science  teaches  us  more  and  more  of  her  principles  for 
practical  application  to  the  welfare  of  man.  Indeed,  science  is 
for  the  Don  Quixote  of  to-day  the  modern  Sage  Freston,  who 
turns  the  windmills  of  progress  into  the  Giant  of  Materialism. 
But  whether  Don  Quixote  will  or  no,  in  the  South  industrial 
growth  is  just  beginning  anew.  As  President  Alderman  has 
well  said:  "The  South  has  regained  the  spirit  of  industrialism 
with  which  it  started.  Many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out, 
but  the  spirit  is  there.  By  industrialism  I  do  not  mean  commer- 
cialism. Commercialism  is  a  mere  sordid  theory  of  life.  In- 
dustrialism is  the  scientific  mastery  of  the  raw  material  and  its 
wise  disposition  according  to  the  laws  of  trade.  Thus  considered 
industrialism  is  a  mighty  and  a  moral  part  of  the  movement  of 
society.  When  the  practice  of  industrialism  catches  up  with 
the  spirit,  politics  will  be  nationalized  and  thought  liberalized  in 
the  South,  for  the  economic  structure  of  society  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  its  ideals.  Our  real  problem,  therefore,  is  to  try  to 
industrialize  our  society  without  commercializing  its  soul.  I 
wonder  if  the  thing  is  possible." 

The  answer,  we  submit,  depends  on  just  this  one  thing:  the 
ideals  which  are  to  be  presented  to  future  generations  of  our  peo- 
ple. If  we  continue  to  live  only  in  the  past,  to  hold  up  as  our 
cultural  ideals  those  of  eighteenth  century  England,  and  as  our 
ideals  of  social  organization  only  those  of  the  agricultural  society 
of  antebellum  times,  the  thing  is  not  possible:  and  the  new  South 
will  know  us  not.  If  we  keep  our  idealism,  all  we  have  of  it, 
but  let  the  present  and  the  future  develop  ideals  of  their  own, 
the  New  South  will  grow  naturally  out  of  the  old  South  and  pre- 
serve what  is  best  and  finest  in  it.  Much  will  pass  away.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  already  awakened  from  the  dream  of  Rev- 
olutionary philosophers  which  proclaimed  the  equality  of  men: 
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Calhoun  saw  that  clearly  enough.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
to  surrender  the  idea  that  any  formation  of  society  at  a  given 
time  can  be  permanent,  and  to  recognize  that  a  man's  ancestry 
alone  will  not  command  respect  or  bearing  in  the  world.  In 
place  of  these  we  must  first  substitute  a  greater  appreciation  of 
individual  worth,  a  recognition  of  talent  as  talent,  of  genius  as 
genius,  wherever  it  is  found.  Secondly,  we  shall  have  to  per- 
suade ourselves  of  the  solidarity  of  society:  to  believe  that,  if 
men  are  not  created  equal,  neither  are  they  created  independent 
of  each  other.  The  educated  man  of  the  New  South  shall  not 
be  ISubrrp,  a  "private  citizen."  It  must  be  his  ideal,  as  never 
before,  to  seek  the  good  of  all  his  people,  saying  with  Terence, 
Homo  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

These  are  some  of  the  ideals  in  which,  to  the  writer's  mind, 
the  idealism  of  the  next  period  of  our  history  must  express  itself. 
If  we  endeavor  to  be  more  explicit,  into  how  many  fields  are  we 
led!  As  to  learning,  for  example,  we  must  try  to  make  the 
South  acquainted  with  pure  science,  then  to  spread  far  and  wide 
the  application  of  it,  welcoming  the  growth  of  technical  schools, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  the  like,  as  a  necessary  part  of  modern 
civilization.  Science  has  another  service  to  render,.  The  South 
needs  to  understand  better  what  is  meant  by  scholarship,  in  its 
modern  sense,  and  to  distinguish  this  from  readiness  in  words 
or  a  pleasant  personality.  Another  handmaid  of  science  is  crit- 
icism, fearless,  constructive  criticism,  that  which  Matthew 
Arnold  defined  as  "a  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propa- 
gate the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world'" — imply- 
ing, of  course,  the  demonstration  that  what  is  not  the  best,  is 
not  the  best.  Along  with  criticism  go  inseparably  freedom  of 
expression  and  freedom  of  the  press:  by  which  is  meant  freedom 
from  social  disfavor  as  well  as  mere  immunity  from  legal  punish- 
ment. Even  more  important  is  Lehrfreiheit,  the  freedom  of  the 
academic  chair. 

Surely,  if  we  think  and  speak  with  fearlessness  and  freedom, 
we  must  wish  for  everyone  to  do  the  same.  The  cause  of  public 
education  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  South,  but  it  has 
been  an  uphill  fight.  Here  in  the  educational  field,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  that   social   solidarity   of  which  we  have  spoken. 
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Henceforth  it  must  be  the  endeavor  of  every  college  and  univer- 
sity, no  matter  what  its  foundation,  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  public  school  systems  of  our  Southern  States,  and  to  employ 
every  occasion  for  helpful  influence.  "The  world  could  not  last 
but  for  the  breath  of  the  school  children." 

In  these  and  in  many  ways  unknown  to  us  now,  the  future  will 
call  for  our  highest  idealism :  and  the  fruits  will  not  be  wanting. 
To  those  of  our  brethren  who  are  fearful  of  change  let  us  recall 
what  Arnold  thought  one  of  the  finest  things  in  English  litera- 
ture. If  ever  there  was  an  arch-conservative,  it  was  Edmund 
Burke,  but  he  wrote  in  1791 :  "If  a  great  change  is  to  be  made 
in  human  affairs,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  fitted  to  it:  the  gen- 
eral opinions  and  feelings  will  draw  that  way.  Every  fear,  every 
hope  will  forward  it,  and  then  they  who  persist  in  opposing  this 
mighty  current  in  human  affairs  will  appear  rather  to  resist  the 
decrees  of  Providence  itself  than  the  mere  designs  of  men.  They 
will  not  be  resolute  and  firm,  but  perverse  and  obstinate." 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  IBSEN'S  YOUTH 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  the  great  Nor- 
wegian dramatist  that  we  receive  with  something  of  the  shock 
of  surprise  a  wholly  new  treatment  of  his  character  during  the 
important  years  spent  at  the  little  town  of  Grimstad  on  the  west 
shore  of  Norway,  just  before  the  student  period  in  Christiania. 
In  those  years  the  earliest  published  poems  and  the  first  play, 
"Catilina,"  were  written,  and  the  period  therefore  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  Ibsen's  genius.  All  earlier  wri- 
ters on  Ibsen,  from  his  biographer,  Henrik  Jaeger,  to  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  taking  a  snap  shot  at  the  poet  on  Carl  Johannsgade, 
agree  in  describing  him  as  a  stern,  self-centred  man,  abrupt  of 
speech  and  formal  of  manner.  Jaeger  even  quotes  a  lady  who  had 
known  Ibsen  at  Grimstad  to  prove  that  these  qualities  existed 
while  he  was  still  struggling  with  fortune  as  an  apothecary's  clerk. 

Now  one  of  Ibsen's  two  intimate  friends  from  that  time,  Herr 
C.  L.  Due,  for  many  years  an  official  in  the  Norwegian  Custom 
House,  has  contributed  to  the  Christiania  newspaper,  Aftenspos- 
ten,  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "From  Henrik  Ibsen's  Youth," 
from  which  the  new  facts  presented  here  are  gathered.  After  de- 
scribing his  first  meeting  with  Ibsen  in  the  apothecary's  shop, 
Herr  Due  relates  an  incident  that  fairly  introduces  us  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sketch.  "Like  so  many  young  persons  I  engaged  at 
that  time  in  writing  small  poems.  Having  produced  one  of  these 
of  which  I  was  proud,  I  took  it  along  one  evening  to  Ibsen's  and 
confessed  to  him  that  I  wrote  verses.  'So,  do  you?  Let  me 
hear  some!'  was  his  reply.  I  then  read  my  'Sunset,'  one  of 
those  expressions  of  melancholy,  in  which  youth  utters  itself  in 
natural  description.  After  Ibsen  had  heard  me  he  remarked, 
'I  write  verses,  too,'  and  at  my  request  he  read  his  last  poem, 
'Autumn.'  The  piece  attracted  me  greatly  and  I  exclaimed 
that  it  ought  to  be  published.  But  this  Ibsen  thought  out  of 
the  question,  as  no  newspaper  was  issued  in  Grimstad  and  publi- 
cation in  a  Christiania  paper  seemed  to  him  impossible.  As  I 
was  correspondent  for  the  Christiania  Post  I  proposed  sending 
it  to  that  paper  and  a  few  days  later  received  a  number  which 
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contained  in  its  first  column  the  poem.  ...  I  was  very  im- 
patient until  evening  came  and  I  could  bring  the  paper  to  Ibsen. 
With  hearty  sympathy  and  with  a  certain  triumph  on  my  friend's 
account  I  showed  him  his  'first  in  print.'  At  first  Ibsen  grew 
pale  with  emotion,  but  soon  joy  surged  up  in  his  face  and  I  am 
convinced  that  he  never  afterwards  felt  such  keen  pleasure  at 
sight  of  his  works.  Ibsen  wrote  a  little  later  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Oehlenschlager,  entitled  "The  Skald  in  Valhalla." 
This  also  was  sent  to  the  Post  and  was  immediately  published. 
We  preserved  as  a  deep  secret  from  our  comrades  that  Ibsen 
wrote  poems." 

After  a  while  others  were  attracted  to  the  bright,  witty  young 
man,  and  the  back  room  in  the  apothecary's  shop  soon  became 
a  favorite  meeting  place,  to  which  new  comrades  were  constantly 
introduced.  There  was  always  fun  with  Ibsen  in  the  centre, 
bubbling  over  as  was  his  humor,  not  unmixed  with  sarcasm,  and 
in  spite  of  trying  conditions  in  good  spirits.  There  was  no  in- 
dication that  anything  troubled  him.  He  possessed  to  a  remark- 
able degree  the  elasticity  of  youth." 

After  telling  of  an  elaborate  practical  joke  played  by  Ibsen 
upon  a  foolish  member  of  this  informal  club,  Herr  Due  gives 
the  following  description  of  Ibsen  as  a  host.  "In  addition  to 
such  nonsense  there  was  occasionally  a  card  party  at  Ibsen's  to 
which  the  more  intimate  ones  were  invited.  We  drank  punch 
from  ointment  jars,  which,  in  the  event  of  unexpected  visitors, 
were  emptied  and  thrust  into  our  pockets.  When  midnight  ap- 
proached, some  of  us  might  suggest  that  Ibsen  needed  rest,  as 
we  knew  that  he  used  a  portion  of  the  night  for  his  studies. 
But  he  always  reassured  us  by  saying  that  there  was  still  plenty 
of  time  for  both  study  and  sleep.  Perhaps  Ibsen  had  these  meet- 
ings in  mind  when  he  wrote  some  years  later  to  Georg  Brandes 
of  'the  costly  luxury  of  friends.'  Ibsen's  capacity  for  work  and 
his  physical  endurance  were  phenomenal.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  hours  he  worked  all  day  and  all  night.  The  greater  part 
of  the  daytime  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  shop,  as  his  em- 
ployer was  delicate  and  had  many  other  interests.  In  addition 
to  preparing  for  his  examinations,  Ibsen  spent  much  time  in 
writing  and  painting.     And  yet  I  never  heard  him  complain  of 
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weariness.  He  must  have  had  an  unusually  hardy  constitution. 
From  motives  of  economy  he  accustomed  himself  to  going  with- 
out underclothing  and  an  overcoat  and  yet  he  never  caught  cold." 

The  account  of  the  young  Ibsen's  first  and  apparently  only  ball 
is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  Jaeger's  characterization  that  an 
extract  may  well  be  given.  "I  had  several  times  invited  Ibsen 
to  join  in  these  balls,  but  weighty  reasons  prevented.  He  had 
no  evening  clothes  and  he  had  never  danced.  The  clothes  prob- 
lem was  solved  by  one  of  the  youths  'with  full  purse  and  empty 
head,'  as  Ibsen  called  them,  who  lent  him  the  necessary 
funds.  After  much  hesitation  on  his  part  he  was  introduced  to 
a  bright  young  lady  who  gladly  consented  to  direct  him,  and  the 
couple  started,  at  first  with  some  difficulty,  but  without  conspicu- 
ous mishaps.  Soon  the  galop  went  smoothly  and  was  succeeded 
by  other  dances.  And  this  was  the  young  man  of  whom  Jaeger 
wrote:  "Imagine  him,  for  example,  taking  part  in  a  ball. 
While  the  other  young  men  give  themselves  up  to  boisterous 
mirth,  he  stands  apart  and  reflects  upon  all  the  sorrow  concealed 
beneath  this  smiling  exterior  and  upon  the  number  of  dancers 
who  seek  in  the  waltz  forgetfulness  of  their  sufferings."  The 
fact  that  these  reflections  are  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  Ibsen's  own 
poems  simply  shows  the  danger  of  identifying  too  literally  a 
poet's  art  with  his  life. 

But  to  return  to  Herr  Due.  "When  I  touch  upon  the  rhythm 
of  the  dance,  which  Ibsen  soon  acquired,  the  thought  is  directed 
to  the  rhythm  of  his  verse.  In  his  very  first  efforts  he  showed 
the  most  exemplary  verse  form.  And  yet  Ibsen  was  not  musical. 
When  we  sang  together  he  joined  in,  but  not  in  tune,  as  he  seem- 
ed to  have  no  ear  for  melody.  That  seemed  to  be  his  only  defici- 
ency. .  .  .  Everything  else  that  he  attempted  yielded  to 
his  eminent  capacity." 

In  1850  Ibsen  left  Grimstad  for  Christiania  and  his  early 
friend's  account  after  this  preiod  is  confined  to  a  few  references 
that  bring  out  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  poet's  earlier  and 
his  later  nature.  The  first  occasion  on  which  this  was  noticed 
was  in  1863  when  the  two  friends  met  at  Bergen.  "We  were 
seated  together  with  some  acquaintances,  when  one  of  these 
asked  Ibsen  about  a  certain  passage  in  'The  Comedy  of  Love/ 
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which  had  recently  appeared.  His  only  answer  was,  'Read  the 
book  again,'  and  new  questions  were  met  with  the  laconic  reply, 
'Read  the  book  once  more.'  "  On  a  later  occasion,  Herr  Due, 
while  visiting  Ibsen  in  Christiania,  remarked  that  the  poet  gave 
himself  good  time,  as  there  was  almost  always  a  period  of  two 
years  between  the  dramas.  "And  yet  I  work  hard  every  day," 
was  the  reply.  "I  spend  at  least  five  hours  a  day  on  my  plays." 
In  conclusion  this  little  anecdote,  illustrating  the  curious 
tendency  to  formalism  in  the  man  who  in  his  youth  drank  punch 
from  ointment  jars  and  bade  defiance  to  the  conventions  of 
Grimstad:  "One  day  when  Ibsen  was  walking  down  the  street 
with  his  usual  deliberate  steps,  I  happened  to  join  him  on  his 
left  side.  After  a  pleasant  return  of  my  greeting,  a  restlessness 
possessed  him,  the  cause  of  which  was  not  apparent  to  me.  He 
constantly  moved  about  as  if  to  get  on  my  left  side.  'No!'  I 
said,  'it  is  not  proper  that  I  walk  on  the  right  side  of  a  grand 
cross  of  St.  Olaf'  (a  high  Norwegian  order  conferred  upon 
Ibsen).     'Yes,'  answered  Ibsen,  thou  art  the  older!'  " 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge. 
The  University  of  Illinois. 


THE  MESSAGE  IN  FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER'S  LIFE 

Denn  er  war  unser.    Mag  das  stolze  Wort 
Den  lauten  Schmerz  gewaltig  ubertdnen. 

Goethe's  "Epilogue". 

It  is  of  particular  interest  at  this  time,  not  only  to  America 
but  to  Europe,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  observe  the  centenary 
of  the  death  of  Germany's  greatest  dramatist  and  one  of  the 
world's  noblest  thinkers,  Friedrich  Schiller.  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  technique  of  the  stage  which  he  had  learned 
first-hand  from  the  early  glimpses  of  the  stage-world  at  Lud- 
wigsburg  to  his  association  with  Goethe  in  the  direction  of  the 
theater  at  Weimar,  supplementing  this  with  a  student's  reading 
of  the  best  dramatic  literature  of  the  world,  and  inspired  and  di- 
rected to  give  dramatic  life  and  movement  to  the  ideals  that 
haunt  a  lofty  vision,  to  Schiller  easily  belongs  Germany's  dra- 
matic laurels.  Not  yet  are  the  lovers  of  the  abiding  ideal  in 
tragedy  ready  to  acknowledge  his  superior,  despite  a  momentary 
wavering  through  the  phenomenal  but  merited  success  of  one  of 
the  recent  dramatists.  In  the  drama  Schiller  takes  the  place  that 
Goethe  does  in  the  lyric.  Idealistic  in  spirit  both  have  the  object- 
ive attitude  of  the  artist.  With  Goethe  this  was  innate;  it  was 
acquired  with  Schiller.  Through  their  respective  goals  of  aesthetic 
universality  and  moral  freedom,  of  sympathetic  contemplation 
and  energetic  activity,  Goethe  and  Schiller  reared,  says  Francke, 
"a  structure  of  poetic  symbols  embodying  the  fundamental  de- 
mands of  all  religion  and  bringing  out  the  common  ideals  of  all 
society  and  of  every  race."  The  mature  artistic  attitude  of 
Schiller  may  be  judged  from  the  following  lines  to  Goethe:  "It 
is  within  my  power  to  animate  a  given,  definite,  limited  material, 
to  warm  it  and  make  it  flow,  so  to  speak,  while  the  objectiveness 
of  such  a  subject  bridles  my  fancy  and  checks  my  whims." 
What  admonition  lies  therein  to  the  individualistic,  impression- 
istic makers  in  the  fields  of  recent  artistic  activity!  Let  Schiller 
speak  direct  to  them  in  that  excellent  epitome  of  his  conception 
of  the  art  and  artist  found  in  the  essay  "On  the  Use  of  the  Cho- 
rus."   "Real  art  has  no  concern  with  temporary  illusion,  but  it 
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is  its  province  to  idealize  life  and  thereby  lift  man,  in  his  loving 
contemplation  of  it,  to  the  active  resolve  of  exercising  his  innate 
sovereign  freedom  and  of  ridding  himself  of  the  dross  and  stay- 
strings  of  actual  life.  Thus  art  builds  not  upon  or  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  but  rears  its  ideal  structure  upon  truth 
itself.* ' 

The  device  ad  astra  per  aspera  reads  large  in  the  achievement 
of  this  German  poet-philosopher  who  gave  his  life  under  the 
greatest  difficulties  at  times  to  the  realization,  through  the  splen- 
did creations  of  his  imagination,  of  a  most  lofty  and  sublime 
thinking  and  a  feeling  prompted  by  and  in  accord  with  the  inter- 
est for  mankind,  collective  as  well  as  individual,  which  was 
started  by  the  rationalism  of  England  and  France,  leavened  by 
Rousseau  and  Herder  and  purified  by  Kant. 

In  pointing  to  the  value  which  the  study  of  Schiller  has  for  us, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  in  our  days  men  of  let- 
ters and  of  action  imbued  with  a  high  idealism  and  lofty  purpose. 
A  guide-book  in  biography  might  be  written  to  show  that  in  this 
struggling  mass  of  to-day,  seemingly  commercial  in  its  interests 
and  sordid  in  its  motives,  flare  many  beacon-fires  fed  by 
the  most  unselfish  interests  and  purest  passions  and  pointing 
the  way  to  the  higher  democracy  and  enlightened  human- 
itarianism  of  this  and  the  succeeding  centuries.  On  the 
thought  and  work  of  our  immediate  day,  however,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  I  fear  the  seal  of  ignoble  thought  and 
selfish  feeling,  of  distorted  detail  and  inadequate  perspective, 
will  be  set  by  the  coming  impartial  student  of  life  and  letters,  of 
society  and  art.  The  thought  of  this  fills  us  with  despair  when 
we  survey  the  field  of  letters.  The  high  and  sovereign  merit 
of  the  few  great  leaders  in  the  different  countries  to-day  does 
not  come  from  the  mass  which  prompts  the  immediate  work  of 
the  popular  writer  that  fills  our  periodicals  and  makes  the  books 
that  sell  to  the  run  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  so.  Smart  books 
have  always  been  written  and  have  had  their  vogue.  This  is 
nothing  new  as  everyone  knows  who  is  familiar  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  literature.  It  is  not  the  present  exist- 
ence of  such  books  that  occasions  despair,  but  the  spiritual  at- 
mosphere, the  view-point  of  a  milieu  that  begets  them  to  the  ex- 
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elusion  of  the  permanent  things  in  art  and  letters.  It  is  just  this 
lack  that  makes  the  great  gap,  yet  unbridged  by  the  mere  lapse 
of  a  century,  between  the  year  of  the  passing  away  of  Schiller 
and  this,  the  centenary  of  his  death. 

In  order  to  see  this  clearly  let  us  glance  hastily  over  the  work 
in  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rousseau,  through  his 
eloquence  and  personality,  rewakened  the  love  for  nature  and  the 
desire  for  individual  liberty  that  had  begun  to  stir  the  soul  of 
man  and  haunt  his  dreams  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
artless  simplicity  of  the  Volkslied  and  the  naive  militancy  of  the 
patriotic  songs  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  reappeared  in 
the  songs  of  Luther,  Dach  and  Fleming  throbbing  with  a  deeper 
religious  note.  The  Renaissance  was  under  way.  It  may  be 
idle  to  speculate,  but  the  inference  is  powerful  that  in  less 
strenuous  days  the  "glory  that  was  Greece"  would  have  come  to 
Germany  through  Erasmus,  Reuchlin  and  Melanchthon.  Then 
came  the  deadly  Thirty  Years'  War  and  blighted  the  golden 
promise  of  this  dawn  in  letters.  Luther's  citadel  of  God  was 
stormed  and  Frau  Musica  was  banished  to  the  Kyffhauser  moun- 
tain. Turned  aside  from  the  direct  study  and  immediate  imita- 
tion of  the  joy-living  and  art-loving  ancient  Hellas  we  have  the 
sad  picture  of  a  benighted  country  seeking  later  to  make  good 
its  loss  by  the  mediate  imitation  of  the  results  of  the  Renais- 
sance, frequently  misunderstood,  in  England,  Spain,  France  and 
Holland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Ger- 
man goddess  of  letters  lay  prostrate,  little  dreaming  that  within 
her  loins  lay  the  promise  of  the  coming  great  giants.  Now  and 
then,  however,  piped  forth  a  little  voice  like  Gunther's,  all  the 
sweeter  through  its  rarity.  This  long  sleep  strengthened  the 
race  soul  and  deepened  its  capacity  for  feeling.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  explain  the  rapidity  with  which  it  adopted,  made  over 
and  blended  the  rationalistic  and  individualistic  movements  of 
England  and  France  into  that  pietism  which  is  the  soul  and 
strength  of  Germany's  spiritual  expression  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century, —  into  that  pietism,  which  with  Bohme 
back  of  it,  is  always  so  close  to  the  placid  well  of  beauty  and  the 
fountain  of  bitter-sweet  tears. 

Out  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  rise  two  sources 
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of  great  influence  for  German  life  and  letters,  viz.,  the  nature 
poets  and  the  moral  weeklies.  Through  them  the  mighty  cur- 
rent of  English  thought  begins  to  prepare  the  way  for  Rousseau 
and  are  a  potent  source  of  early  influence  to  Schiller.  Brockes 
was  the  apostle  of  England's  poets,  Pope  and  Thomson.  Hage- 
dorn,  in  the  spirit  of  Anacreon  and  Horace,  was  a  lover  of  the 
occasional  verse  of  Prior  and  Gay.  The  moral  weeklies,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator,  Tatler  and  Guardian  were  of  influence 
in  the  moral  and  literary  education  of  the  entire  German  people. 
It  was  in  journals  of  this  class  that  the  fight  between  the  Leipzig 
and  Swiss  schools  of  literary  criticism  was  fought.  These  re- 
spective champions  of  the  thought,  culture  and  literary  technique 
of  France  and  England  waged  an  ardent  fight  and  prepared  a  pub- 
lic receptive  to  the  new  canons  of  taste  of  Herder  and  the  liter- 
ary judgment  of  Lessing. 

With  the  triumph  of  the  English  influence  in  German  litera- 
ture a  movement  began  that  was  to  continue  without  break  to 
the  mature  years  of  Schiller.  There  was  to  be  greater  room  for 
the  imagination,  for  feeling  and  enthusiasm.  Moral  principles  and 
the  claims  of  nature  were  to  be  recognized  in  literature.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  movement  Klopstock  began  his  Messias  in  1748, 
Ebert  translated  Young's  "Night  Thoughts"  in  1751,  and  Gellert 
under  the  influence  of  Richardson  wrote  Germany's  first  psycho- 
logical and  social  novel.  Klopstock's  "Odes,"  in  1771,  and 
Ossian's  dream  forms  that  haunt  the  German  world  of  letters 
from  their  advent  in  translation,  in  1764,  awaken  in  the  Germans 
a  love  for  and  interest  in  their  past.  Lessing's  Liter atur brief e, 
in  1759,  points  to  the  later  work  of  Kant  and  Schiller.  In  this 
forerunner  of  modern  criticism  he  argues  for  the  sane  middle- 
ground  and  insists  that  the  critical  judgment  must  free  itself  of 
the  tyranny  of  tradition  and  impressionism.  In  criticism  Les- 
sing was  a  herald  of  the  new  things  to  come ;  but  in  creative  ac- 
tivity he  was  more  or  less  true  to  the  conventional  play,  not  only 
in  his  Jugenddrametiy  but  in  the  technical  masterpieces  of  his  ma- 
turer  years.  It  was  reserved  for  Schiller  to  start  the  social  prob- 
lem play,  although  Lessing  had  introduced  this  twenty-five  years 
earlier.  Winckelmann's  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  A/tertums,  in 
1764,  enabled  Lessing  to  turn  the  German  poets  from  the  false 
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classicism  of  the  later  Renaissance  to  the  study  of  the  true  antique 
and  they  in  return  created  those  splendid  poetic  masterpieces 
that  testify  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  German  people  in  their 
plan  to  call  back  the  Hellenic  shades  of  beauty  and  make  them  a 
living  force  in  modern  culture.  Herder's  share  in  this  is  large. 
He  stands  forth  of  colossal  size  in  this  period  of  great  achieve- 
ment. With  his  Fragmente,  in  1767,  he  takes  his  stand  beside 
Lessing  as  a  liberator  of  the  intellect.  His  journey  from  Riga, 
in  1769,  has  been  described  as  "a  record  of  the  most  magnificent 
literary,  aesthetic  and  political  dreams  that  ever  haunted  the 
brain  of  man,  —  the  theme,  human  culture  as  a  product  of  histor- 
ical evolution."  Germany's  past  in  letters,  art  and  life  are  ide- 
alized in  Herder's  Von  dcutschcr  Art  und  Kunst>  1773.  In  his 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte  zur  Bildung  der  Menschheit,  1774, 
first  blossomed  forth  those  ideas  that  attained  their  fruition  with 
the  Romanticists.  In  his  epoch-making  book,  Ideen  zur  Philos- 
ophie der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  1 784-1 791,  Herder  worked 
conjointly  with  Kant  to  refine  the  Rousseau  enthusiasm  of  Schil- 
ler and  lead  to  the  latter's  religion  of  art,  a  cult  of  great  prom- 
ise, but  doomed  so  often  since  Schiller's  time,  through  the  ap- 
parent inadequacy  of  the  human  race  to  realize  its  birthright. 
Virtue  practiced  for  virtue's  sake  with  Kant,  a  cumulative  mor- 
al process  in  the  world's  progress,  whether  the  result  of  the  in- 
dwelling spirit  of  Nature  with  Rousseau  and  Goethe,  or  of  His- 
tory with  Lessing  and  Herder,  are  dominant  factors  in  modern 
civilization,  but  the  cult  of  Greece,  of  the  Renaissance  and  of 
Schiller's  aesthetics,  seems  difficult  of  realization  in  America  to- 
day. 

I  have  digressed  at  some  length  in  order  to  give  the  trend  in 
German  thought  and  point  to  the  leading  factors  that  must  be 
considered  in  the  study  of  a  man  like  Schiller;  for  he  was  the 
heir  of  this  movement  of  high  thinking  and  noble  feeling.  Pre- 
disposed to  the  love  of  Greek  through  the  songs  of  Klopstock 
who  breathed  into  the  German  ode  something  of  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  Pindar,  Schiller  was  easily  influenced  and  guided  by 
the  teaching  of  Lessing  and  Winckelmann.  These,  as  we  have 
seen,  revealed  through  their  critical  work  the  "noble  simplicity 

and  calm  grandeur' '  of  Greek  art  and  life,  and  supplemented  the 
*7 
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love  of  Nature  and  individual  liberty  with  which  the  earlier 
Renaissance  stopped  in  Germany.  Herder,  too,  stood  Schiller 
in  good  stead.  By  correcting  Winckelmann's  enthusiastic  view 
that  what  was  true  of  Greece  must  be  true  of  every  time  and 
clime,  by  his  dithyrambic  utterance  on  the  Zeitgeist,  and  by  his 
translations  from  the  folk  songs  of  different  nations,  Herder 
widened  Schiller's  historical  perspective.  The  philosophy  of 
Kant  became  Schiller's  final  refuge.  From  Rousseau  to  Herder, 
from  Herder  to  Kant  he  turned,  finding  in  a  modified  form  of 
the  latter's  categorical  imperative  his  haven  of  abiding  joy.  It 
became  his  mission  in  life  to  train  the  mass  to  the  highest  citi- 
zenship by  the  exercise  and  acquisition  of  truth  through  beauty. 
This  is  truly  a  life  of  noble  thought  and  feeling.  It  savored  not 
of  militant  or  industrial  activity,  but  attained  its  goal  through  a 
lofty  purpose  and  a  serene  resignation.  As  he  said  to  his  new 
century,  let  us  say  to  ours: 

In  the  calm  sanctuary  of  the  heart 
Fly  to  a  refuge  from  this  earthly  throng ! 
Dreamland  alone  true  freedom  can  impart, 
And  beauty  only  flourishes  in  song. 

It  is,  indeed,  different  to-day.  To-day,  outwardly  at  least, 
we  have  little  time  for  thought  and  are  ashamed  to  feel.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  mere 
mention  of  this  condition  is  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  and,  al- 
though there  is  deep  regret  for  its  existence,  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  carping  criticism ;  for  I  believe  that  the  splendid  activities 
of  to-day,  the  patiently  and  laboriously  acquired  details  of  schol- 
arship, the  logical  actualization  in  modern  society  of  our  biolog- 
ical theories  will  give  us  a  surer  and  firmer  grasp  on  life  in  the 
centuries  to  come  that  must  redound  to  our  spiritual  welfare  and 
a  higher  mentality  and  moral  purpose  —  all  of  which  means  a 
greater  art  than  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  restless  activ- 
ity of  to-day,  seemingly  without  goal,  the  eager  but  aimless  de- 
sire of  modern  man  lacks,  however,  the  poise  and  calm  dignity 
which  has  its  provenience  in  a  philosophical  view-point.  Of 
Schiller's  day  one  might  say  that  there  was  too  much  speculation. 
Certainly  one  cannot  make  that  accusation  of  these  days.  A  the- 
ory of  existence  with  its  directive  principles  applied  to  problems 
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of  art  and  life  is  a  rare  thing  now,  even  in  our  academic  institu- 
tions. We  have  trade  theories,  social  speculation  and  caprice  in 
finance,  but  no  theory  of  life  accepted  by  the  mass  and  manifest- 
ing itself  in  a  large  and  wholesome  faith  in  state  and  church,  in 
society  and  home.  Directed  by  such  a  theory,  aglow  with  an 
apostle's  faith  and  led  by  the  goddess  of  beauty,  Friedrich  Schil- 
ler and  a  host  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
approached  the  temple  of  life,  which  is  knowledge,  and,  as  he  says 
in  his  beautiful  poem,  "The  Artists,"  which  contains  the  germ  of 
all  his  aesthetic  writers,  has  entered  therein  "through  beauty's 
morning  gate." 

One  likes  to  think  of  Schiller  thus  in  the  beautiful  Rietschl 
statue  which  stands  before  the  Weimar  theater.  The  moral  en- 
ergy and  sincere  conviction  of  the  man  reveal  themselves  in  the 
majesty  of  his  being  as  the  vision  of  beauty  in  all  its  goodness 
and  truth  lay  open  to  his  spiritual  sense,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
great  Goethe  he  takes  his  equal  place,  sovereigns  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Rietschl's  task  was  not  easy,  but  by  his  magnificent 
plastic  powers  he  has  revealed  at  a  glance  the  complementary 
nature  of  the  two  men  and  immortalized  this  friendship,  than 
which  I  believe  there  is  none  greater  or  more  far-reaching  in  the 
domain  of  literature. 

Schiller's  is  a  beautiful  life,  indeed,  and  one  that  will  lead  the 
aspiring  youth  of  any  land  and  give  courage  and  concentration  to 
their  energy  and  purpose.  There  has  been  many  a  fight  in  this 
struggling  world  of  ours  far  nobler  and  more  self-sacrificing  than 
Schiller's,  for  he  was  but  a  man  after  all.  The  eloquent  appeal 
in  Schiller's  life  is  not  common,  but  is  by  no  means  rare.  Re- 
nunciation, sacrifice  and  steadfast  devotion  to  an  ideal  may  be 
found  in  many  an  attic,  editorial  sanctum  or  college  faculty. 
The  appeal  in  Schiller's  life  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  poor  son  of 
a  barber-surgeon  and  the  daughter  of  a  village  tavern-keeper  was 
able  by  constant  study  and  singleness  of  purpose  from  the  early 
days  in  the  Stuttgart  academy  to  bequeath  to  his  time  the  mes- 
sage of  moral  beauty  that  had  been  given  to  him  in  his  long 
pursuit  and  exercise  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  the  true,  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  It  was  this  aim  and  moral  force,  this  high 
ideal  and  sovereign  desire  for  noble  living  and  sublime  thinking 
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that  gave  him  his  friends,  sweetened  his  hours  of  adversity  and 
won  for  him  the  respect,  then  the  admiration  and  love,  and  finally 
the  abiding  friendship  of  Goethe. 

A  review  of  Schiller's  life  will  reveal  but  little  to  warrant  the 
high  position  to  which  the  lover  of  Schiller  must  assign  him. 
The  passing  reader  will  not  find  the  incidents  in  his  life  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  this  claim.  Whoever  reads  with 
the  inner  eye,  with  mind  informed  and  heart  attuned  to  the  work 
of  Schiller's  time,  to  him,  however,  will  be  revealed  the  silent 
moments,  the  unwritten  thoughts  of  this  noblest  of  thinkers  who 
wrought,  let  me  repeat,  midst  privation  and  want  in  the  spirit  of 
beauty  and  truth  for  the  good  of  mankind.  And  yet  if  the  ma- 
terial comforts  of  life,  the  happiness  that  comes  from  fame  and 
friends  had  been  showered  upon  Schiller  by  Dame  Fortune,  there 
would  still  be  enough  in  this  life  of  devotion  to  high  ideals  to 
make  its  study  a  source  of  comfort  and  profit ! 

The  environment  of  Schiller's  early  life  was  restricted.  How 
cold  and  barren  it  seems  when  compared  with  the  color  and 
warmth  in  Frau  Aja's  house  in  the  Hirschgraben  where  Goethe 
grew  up.  From  the  day  of  Schiller's  birth  to  that  memorable 
day  in  January,  1773,  when  he  entered  the  military  school  at 
Castle  Solitude,  the  most  startling  moments  in  the  life  of  this 
awkward  German  boy  were  his  hours  with  Pastor  Moser  of  the 
little  village  of  Lorch,  nestling  in  the  hills  that  were  once  alive 
to  the  doughty  deeds  of  the  Hohenstauffens,  peeps  into  the 
stage-world  at  Ludwigsburg  and  his  confirmation.  Into  these 
hills  around  Lorch,  enclosing  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Rems, 
Frau  Schiller  would  often  come  with  the  children  in  the  late 
evening;  and  here  some  sacred  story  told  by  this  mother 
tinged  with  the  sentiment  of  the  nature  lyrics  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  cause  the  little  family  to  kneel 
in  prayer  and  meditation.  How  it  foreshadows  for  us  in 
the  child,  the  man's  attitude  towards  a  Creator  whose  pur- 
pose is  truth  and  whose  ceaseless  activity  is  moral  beauty! 
A  pleasing  touch  is  added  to  this  picture  of  the  child  by  the 
following  words  of  his  sister:  "It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see 
the  reverent  expression  in  the  child's  winsome  face.  The 
pious  blue  eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  the  light  yellow  hair  falling 
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about  his  forehead,  and  the  little  hands  folded  in  worship,  sug- 
gested an  anegl's  head  in  a  picture." 

The  removal  to  Ludwigsburg,  the  rococo  court  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  but  stern  Duke  Karl  Eugen,  was  an  event  of  great  portent 
in  the  life  of  Schiller  now  that  we  look  at  it  with  a  perspective 
of  more  than  a  century.  Here  Schiller  got  his  first  peep,  like 
Goethe  in  Frankfort,  into  the  dream-world  of  stage  and  story 
into  which  in  later  years  he  was  to  introduce  the  creatures  of  his 
own  imagination,  many  of  whom  take  equal  rank  with  Shake- 
speare's; and  from  this  move  was  later  to  lead  the  enforced  train- 
ing at  Castle  Solitude  and  Stuttgart,  where  the  boy  Schiller  in  the 
secret  enjoyment  of  the  idols  of  storm  and  stress,  in  the  burning 
comradeship  of  the  small  band  of  Karlschuler,  stewed  and  brewed 
and  worked  himself  into  that  state  of  mind  necessary  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  play  like  "The  Robbers."  Of  this  a  German  prince  is 
reported  by  Eckermann  to  have  said  to  Goethe:  "If  I  had  been 
God  and  about  to  create  the  world  and  had  I  foreseen  that  Schil- 
ler would  write  "The  Robbers"  in  it,  I  should  not  have 
created  it." 

For  one  so  gifted,  as  might  be  expected,  this  play,  privately 
printed  in  1781,  was  not  Schiller's  first  attempt  in  literature. 
Under  the  influence  of  Klopstock  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
an  ambitious  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  in  which  the  young  poet 
wings  his  way  to  celestial  heights  chanting  of  the  glory  of  God. 
In  another,  "Evening,"  the  first  to  get  into  print,  the  poet 
amidst  sunset  glories  soars  off  into  space  again  and  returns  as 
the  symphony  of  evening  is  on.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  these  schoolboy  efforts.  Had  Schiller  died  at  this  time 
the  world  would  have  never  known  its  loss.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  promise  that  is  fulfilled  these  early  poems,  while  they  are 
totally  lacking  in  the  lyric  utterance  of  the  highly  gifted  lyric 
poets  like  Goethe  and  Heine,  have  nevertheless  the  suggestion 
of  the  sonorous  rhythm  and  emotional  eloquence  of  Schiller's 
beautiful  ethical  poems.  Through  self-criticism,  ever  mindful 
of  his  ideal,  he  set  himself  with  characteristic  energy  and  purpose 
to  the  task  of  self-mastery  and  self-perfection,  so  necessary  to 
his  art  and  to  his  view  of  life.  In  time  there  was  to  come  greater 
objectivity  and  a  saner  vision.     He  was  to  see  that  in  the  artist, 
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the  art  and  the  art-loving  beholder  there  must  be  that  higher 
freedom  in  which,  in  order  to  attain  the  higher  beauty,  creative 
activity  must  exist  although  seemingly  subject  to  law  and  neces- 
sity. Such  thinking  while  it  lends  itself  to  the  creation  of  beau- 
tiful poetry  is  not  an  exclusive  canon  of  lyric  art.  Nay,  at  the 
other  end  is  often  found  the  lyric  cry,  coming  from  a  moral  waste 
as  is  the  case  with  Giinther,  Heine,  Poe,  and  Verlaine.  By  this 
test  Schiller  is  found  wanting.  By  the  ultimate  end  of  lyric 
verse  Schiller's  poetry  must  be  judged;  for,  if  we  overlook  the 
morally  beautiful  life  of  Schiller,  necessary  to  the  truthful  crea- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  we  fail  the  inspiration  of  his  poetry. 

The  earliest  dramatic  creations  of  Schiller  foreshadow  again 
this  dominant  desire  of  the  poet  of  riper  years  so  to  live  in 
thought  and  deed  that  he  might  be  judged  by  such  a  principle, 
although  it  is  hard  for  the  passing  reader  to  reconcile  this  belief 
with  such  creations  as  Karl  Moor,  Ferdinand  von  Walther  or 
Fiesco.  Conviction  will  come,  however,  to  him  who  will  read 
the  "Anthology  for  the  Year  1782"  and  will  consider  that  Schil- 
ler was  too  great  a  playwright  not  to  see  that  these  characters 
must  so  act  that  retributive  justice  could  be  their  writ  of  fate. 
Karl  Moor,  cousin  germane  to  Cervantes'  Roque  Guinart  is  a 
sentimental  bandit  that  stalks  the  stage  like  the  hero  of  a  modern 
melodrama.  We  feel  however  that  his  motives  are  lofty  and 
judge  him  a  madman  from  our  Mephistophelian  vantage  point 
because  he  tries  to  force  the  world  at  the  point  of  a  brigand's 
sword  to  accept  the  government  of  a  cooperative  idealized  citizen- 
ship. One  in  purpose  are  Goethe's  Gotz  and  the  hero  of  "The 
Robbers;"  world-wide,  however,  is  the  difference  in  treatment. 
Calm  and  objective  is  the  tone  of  this  youthful  Goethe  to  that  of 
young  Schiller,  who  fairly  bubbles  as  the  robber  Moor  raves 
against  the  wrongs  of  society  and  is  punished  by  the  gods  for 
his  presumption.  Despite  this  presumption,  however,  we  are 
drawn  to  this  character  which  reveals  so  well  Schiller's  splendid 
energy  and  noble  feeling. 

With  the  publication  of  this  play  Schiller  began  the  career  of 
the  born  dramatist.  There  were  to  be  many  moments  in  which  he 
despaired  of  his  mission,  but  the  help  of  willing  friends,  the  great 
success  of  the  individual  plays  carried  him  through  obstacles  and 
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adversities  to  the  close  of  the  century  when  the  creation  of  Wal- 
lenstein  and  his  call  to  Weimar  by  Goethe  had  him  acknowl- 
edged as  Germany's  greatest  dramatist.  The  misunderstandings 
at  Mannheim,  to  which  place,  fearful  of  the  fate  of  Schubart,  he 
fled  shortly  after  the  representation  of  "The  Robbers,"  the 
temptations  that  beset  him  on  the  primrose  path  at  Bauerbach, 
a  pastoral  flirtation  in  the  spirit  of  the  day  with  pretty  Frau  von 
Kalb,  were  but  momentary  interruptions  to  this  mighty  well  of 
song  which  were  soon,  in  1785,  to  pour  forth,  in  gratitude  to  Schil- 
ler's Dresden  friend  Korner,  the  beautiful  "Hymn  to  Joy." 

Truth  her  mirrored  rays  projects, 
Joyful,  on  the  inquiring  mind ; 
Joy  the  wanderer  protects 
Who  the  path  of  right  would  find. 
High  on  Faith's  illumined  hills 
Gallantly  the  banners  wave, 
And  with  angel  voice  she  trills 
Mid  the  choirs  beyond  the  grave. 

In  this  poem  the  world  and  its  inmates  are  transfigured  by  a 
kind  of  mystic  joy.  Schiller  has  transcended  the  theme  of  the 
Laura  poems  where  love  pervades  all  nature  and  is  an  impelling 
force  to  God. 

In  1782  Schiller  had  undertaken  with  several  of  his  ambitious 
friends  a  poetic  anthology  after  the  manner  of  the  poetic  annuals 
flooding  Germany  at  that  time.  Only  as  a  personal  document  has 
it  any  value  now.  The  seam  in  Schiller's  character  —  the  ten- 
dency to  cast  a  philosophic  pose  —  is  really  disturbing  to  one's 
ease  of  mind  here.  Born  of  a  French  mother,  one  Rousseau,  he 
reflects  as  a  kind  of  a  youthful  German  Hamlet.  As  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out,  there  is  less  of  the  seraphic  mood  and 
more  of  the  doubting  medic  us  in  this  collection.  There  is  ever- 
present  the  Schiller  strain:  God  and  nature  receive  their  share 
of  dithyrambic  utterance;  Rousseau  has  a  panegyric;  and  heaven 
and  hell  are  not  left  out  of  the  flights  of  this  German  poet  who 
would  certainly  have  written  the  world's  greatest  miracle  plays 
had  he  lived  three  hundred  years  earlier.  Here  and  there  is  a 
poem  of  real  excellence.  One  of  them,  the  "Funeral  Phantasy," 
an  occasional  poem  on  the  death  of  young  von  Hoven,  suggests 
the  impressionistic  lyric  in  its  poetic  word  painting: 
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Pale,  at  its  ghostly  noon 
Pauses  above  the  death-still  wood  the  moon ; 
The  night-sprite  sighing  through  the  dim  air  stirs; 
The  clouds  descend  in  rain ; 
Mourning,  the  wan  stars  wane, 
Flickering  like  dying  lamps  in  sepulchres ! 
Haggard  as  spectres,  vision-like  and  dumb, 
Dark  with  the  pomp  of  Death,  and  moving  slow, 
Towards  that  sad  lair  the  pale  Procession  comes 
Where  the  Grave  closes  on  the  night  below. 

Of  all  the  poems  in  this  collection  the  most  famous  are  the 
erotic  songs,  the  immediate  object  of  which  was  Schiller's  piano- 
playing  landlady  —  and  a  sentimental  German  widow  at  that  — 
Frau  Vischer.  The  value  of  these  poems  lies  not  in  their  artis- 
tic worth  but  in  their  biographical  interest.  The  old  saying  that 
every  laddie  must  have  his  lassie  is  here  repeated.  Thomas  re- 
fers to  them  as  a  "needy  Petrarca"  and  a  "sufficient  Laura." 
There  is  small  comfort  in  this  association  with  the  immortal  lov- 
ers. One's  only  comfort  is  in  the  insipid,  milk-and-water  passion 
that  inspired  them.  A  virile  wish  is  almost  father  to  the  belief 
of  some  German  scholars  that  the  love  was  after  all  human.  I 
cannot  believe  this,  however.  Of  all  the  Platonic  friendships  in 
the  history  of  letters  this  one  has  the  least  excuse.  The  fictitious 
love  of  Don  Quijote  was  at  least  sacred.  Schiller  was  impelled 
to  these  poems  in  part  as  Nollen  in  his  recent  volume  of  Schiller 
lyrics,  says,  "by  the  extravagantly  idealizing  dreams  of  a  youth 
who  has  grown  to  manhood  in  monastic  seclusion  without  the  least 
experience  of  love;"  in  part  by  his  desire  to  give  poetic  shape 
to  a  pastoral  love  formed  from  his  readings  in  Italian  and  Span- 
ish literature  of  the  Renaissance. 

These  poems  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  by  us.  They  are  of 
great  value  to  the  Schiller  student  and  no  great  harm  is  done  to 
the  reader  of  Schiller  as  his  genius  soon  carried  him  beyond  such 
dolce  far  niente  sentiment.  With  them  we  turn  a  leaf  in  Schil- 
ler's career;  in  them,  a  man  of  genius  sowed  his  wild  oats. 
That  is  all ;  and  surely  a  very  harmless  way  of  doing  it !  The 
burden  of  proof  will  always  lie  with  the  Schiller  biographer  who 
tries  to  make  anything  else  out  of  this  collection  of  juvenilia. 
I  fully  realize  that  a  good  deal  of  poetic  moonshine  has  been 
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thrown  around  Schiller,  but  it  is  still  our  joy  that  the  white  light 
of  scholarship  has  failed  to  reveal  a  moral  rot  in  him.  Time 
heals  all  things,  but  it  never  yet  succeeds  in  making  us  forget 
the  frailties  of  our  great  men.  The  words  of  Mme.  de  Stael, 
who  was  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  idealize  Schiller,  as 
everyone  knows,  must  therefore  be  true:  "In  his  youth  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  vagaries  of  fancy,  but  with  the  strength  of 
manhood  he  acquired  that  exalted  purity  which  springs  from 
great  thoughts.  He  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  vulgar 
feelings.  He  lived,  spoke  and  acted  as  if  bad  people  did  not 
exist;  and  when  he  portrayed  them  in  his  works,  it  was  with 
more  exaggeration  and  less  depth  than  if  he  had  known  them. 
The  bad  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  as  an  obstacle,  as  a 
physical  scourge."  Sordid  vice  has  no  place  in  Schiller's  mas- 
terpieces. Vice  is  here  but  a  defect  of  character  in  some  great 
soul,  as  ethical  guilt  that  brings  swiftly  poetic  justice.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career  it  is  revealed  in  its  "naked  hideousness. " 
Schiller  writing  in  this  connection  of  "The  Robbers"  says: 
"He  who  makes  it  his  object  to  overthrow  vice  and  to  avenge 
religion,  morality  and  social  law  upon  their  enemies  must  unveil 
vice  in  all  its  naked  hideousness  and  bring  it  before  the  eyes  of 
mankind  in  colossal  size;  he  must  himself  wander  temporarily 
through  its  nocturnal  labyrinths  and  must  be  able  to  force  him- 
self into  states  of  feeling  that  revolt  his  soul  by  their  unnatural- 
ness."  These  are  certainly  unusual  words  for  a  lad  but  little 
past  twenty!  And  we  can  all  take  him  at  his  word,  for  if  we  do 
not  admire  the  poet,  we  "respect  the  right-minded  man." 

Schiller's  next  play,  "Fiesco,"  in  1782,  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  reads  failure;  it  is  certainly  his  poorest.  Attracted  at 
this  time  by  the  colossi  of  virtue  and  of  vice  and  confused  in  his 
historical  authorities  he  has  depicted  his  hero  now  as  a  Brutus 
and  now  as  a  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy  against  the  Dorias  of 
Genoa.  The  action  is  inconsistent  and  the  catastrophe  is  not 
convincing.  Of  the  many  views  offered  to  account  for  the  in- 
consistencies the  true  one  seems  to  me  to  be  that  Schiller  had 
not  yet  progressed  far  enough  as  a  student  of  history  to  reconcile 
the  variance  of  his  authorities.  The  play  was,  however,  fine 
practice  for  Schiller.     In  time  he  will  learn  to  grasp  this  con- 
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fused  mass  of  details  and  opinions,  to  knit  them  into  a  running 
theme  and  to  mass  the  people  as  a  background  so  that  the  main 
characters  spring,  full-flushed  with  being,  into  their  natural 
heritage,  the  carriers  of  the  action.  The  revised  stage  version 
of  "Fiesco"  is  a  technical  improvement.  Schiller  brought  to 
this  a  better  grasp  of  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  presentation. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  see  how  seriously  he 
took  this  task  of  converting  a  literary  drama  into  a  stage  play. 
Of  his  third  play  "  Cabal  and  Love"  he  wrote  early  in  May,  1783, 
to  Reinwald:  "My  Luise  Mullerin  (the  earlier  name  for  this 
play)  drives  me  out  of  bed  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  .  . 
To  write  with  such  solicitude  for  the  theatre,  so  hastily  because 
I  am  pressed  for  time,  and  yet  without  fault,  is  an  art.  But  I 
feel  that  my  'Louise'  is  a  gainer."  "Cabal  and  Love"  is  the 
best  example  in  German  of  the  eighteenth  century  tragedy  of 
middle-class  life  which  will  pass  by  successive  stages  into  the 
problem  plays  of  Sardou,  Ibsen,  Pinero  and  Sudermann,  or  de- 
generate into  American  melodrama.  The  pit  has  always  been 
moved  by  the  lachrymose  misfortunes  of  a  pair  of  lovers  separa- 
ted by  the  cruel  barriers  set  up  by  the  conventions  of  society, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  quickening  to  the  blase  atmosphere  of 
the  boudoir  than  the  adventures  of  the  same  pair  of  lovers  suc- 
cessfully handled  in  a  thrilling  romance.  When  the  reaction 
set  in  against  the  dissolute  French  court,  or  the  imitations  there- 
of, in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  conception  of  love,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  factors  to  regulate  in  social  economy,  changed. 
From  a  debauch  of  lust  it  became  a  sentimental  spree,  full  of 
cooings  and  bleatings.  In  the  pastorals  of  the  time,  however, 
the  wolf  masqueraded  in  sheep's  attire  as  he  has  been  doing  since 
the  time  of  iCsop  at  least.  The  eighteenth  century  pretended 
not  to  know  this  and  with  the  advent  of  Rousseau  got  up  a  very 
good  make-believe.  Cupid  levelled  caste  and  blighted  class  pre- 
judice in  a  way  to  make  the  Terrorists  of  the  Bloody  Days  blush 
with  envy.  Schiller's  "Cabal  and  Love"  was  in  the  spirit  of  this 
change.  Although  one  of  the  most  realistic  of  Schiller's  plays, 
it  was  a  social  myth,  prompted  by  this  hopeful  idealism.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  play  acts,  and  that  is  after  all  the  real  test.  It  af- 
fords Schiller  a  splendid  vent  whereby,  as  in  "The  Robbers,"  he 
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might  air  his  sense  of  injustice  in  the  poiltical  and  social  infa- 
mies of  the  petty  courts  and  capitals.  Ferdinand  von  Walter, 
like  Karl  Moor,  Don  Carlos,  Max  Piccolomini  and  Mortimer,  is 
a  fervid  young  enthusiast  doomed  by  his  myopic  idealism.  There 
is  this  difference:  the  last  three  are  informed  with  the  directive 
force  in  Schiller's  dream-world,  viz.,  activity, —  paradoxical  as 
that  may  seem.  Schiller  at  his  later  period  would  have  had  Fer- 
dinand act  with  a  manlier  and  more  forceful  vigor  in  the  face  of 
a  corrupt  father  and  base  intrigue.  Despite  the  germ  of  artis- 
tic self-restraint  that  shows  itself  now  and  then,  how  painful  is 
the  contrast  between  the  lemonade  catastrophe  and  the  end  of 
Max,  Mortimer  and  Don  Caesar  who  seek  in  a  glorious  death  the 
logical  end  of  a  tragic  career.  The  contrast  is  just  as  painful, 
however,  between  Schiller's  life  at  the  period  of  "Cabal  and 
Love"  and  that  of  "Wallenstein"  and  "Mary  Stuart/'  By  this 
latter  date  he  had  become  the  colleague  of  Korner,  Wieland  and 
Goethe,  and  had  given  enduring  form  to  his  aspirations  by  the 
study  of  history  and  philosophy. 

Not  far  from  the  main  avenues  of  Leipzig,  in  the  little  suburb 
of  Gohlis,  stands  to-day  a  very  simple  but  picturesque  German 
cottage  in  which  one  loves  to  dwell  in  pleasant  retrospect  as  he 
lives  over  again  his  visits  to  Germany's  great  men  of  letters. 
Here  Schiller  took  up  his  abode  in  response  to  Korner's  rather 
sentimental  invitation;  and  here  he  made  his  entry  into  the 
great-world,  beginning  this  career  of  a  "right-minded  man"  that 
not  even  illness  and  poverty  could  stay.  Korner's  generous 
and  unsolicited  offer  of  friendship  was  most  timely.  Would 
Schiller  have  done  as  much  in  literature  without  it  ?  One  cannot 
say.  He  would  certainly  have  continued  to  write!  But  how 
much  and  how  enduring  this  contribution  would  have  been,  it 
is  most  difficult  to  say.  The  query  is  altogether  idle.  We  should 
be  grateful  for  the  unexpected  blessings  that  came  to  this  man 
whose  very  nature  yearned  for  friendship.  Korner  through  the 
association  of  his  name  with  Schiller's  has  been  given  his  reward. 

The  note  of  friendship  runs  through  Schiller's  philosophic 
poems;  it  is  as  the  motif  in  a  Wagnerian  opera.  Once  before, 
during  the  Bauerbach  idyll,  he  thought  he  had  found  in  the  mus- 
ty librarian  of  Meiningen  his  spiritual  complement,  but  he  did 
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not  even  find  a  steadfast  friend.  In  this  case  Schiller's  disap- 
pointment came  too  late  —  Reinwald  married  his  sister  Christoph- 
ine.  We  are  grateful  to  Reinwald,  who  had  no  marked  predilec- 
tion for  the  sentimental  friendship  odes  of  the  Klopstockian 
school,  for  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  which  shows  how 
great  must  have  been  Schiller's  charm  of  mind  at  this  time:  "To- 
day Schiller  opened  his  heart  to  me  and  I  found  him  worthy  to 
be  called  my  friend.  I  do  not  beleive  that  I  have  given  my  con- 
fidence to  an  unworthy  man.  He  has  an  extraordinary  mind  and 
I  believe  that  Germany  will  some  day  name  his  name  with  pride' ' 
—  one  of  the  best  things,  be  it  said  in  passing,  that  Reinwald 
ever  uttered. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein ! 
Ja,  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund  ! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund ! 

An  die  Freude. 

Out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  the  joy  of  his  soul,  Schiller 
penned  these  lines  in  the  first  flush  of  this  budding  friendship 
with  Korner.  They  are  not  naive.  It  is  a  song  of  sentiment,  but 
it  is  the  sentiment  heard  in  the  song  of  birds  and  running  brooks. 
On  the  day  after  their  memorable  meeting  in  July,  Schiller  re- 
viewed for  Korner  in  a  letter  sent  to  Dresden  his  spiritual  life 
in  replica.  He  spoke  confidently  of  a  glorious  future  that  awaited 
him  after  an  inglorious  past  "misused  through  the  most  unfor- 
tunate waste  of  energy;"  confessed  that  nature's  intention  with 
him  had  been  thwarted  through  lack  of  a  proper  education,  the 
"adverse  humor  of  fate"  and  his  own  self.  "Deeply,  my  best 
of  friends,"  he  writes,  "did  I  feel  all  that,  and  .  .  .  head 
and  heart  united  in  a  Herculean  vow  to  make  good  the  past  and 
begin  anew  the  noble  race  to  the  highest  goal.  .  .  .  Heaven 
has  strangely  brought  us  together,  but  in  our  friendship  it  shall 
have  wrought  a  miracle."  Schiller  conceded,  of  course,  in  his 
manly  impulse,  too  much  to  Korner  in  this  letter  of  deepest  sen- 
timent.    His  association  with  Korner  did  not  work  a  miracle 
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even  as  modern  miracles  go.  Das  Wunder  ist  nie geschehen.  Still 
in  daily  intercourse  with  Korner  in  his  beautiful  villa  at  Losch- 
witz  where  high  converse  on  the  beautiful  thoughts  that  move 
men's  minds  and  stir  their  souls  and  later  in  that  rare  correspond- 
ence with  Korner,  we  have  one  of  the  most  inspiring  book  of  let- 
ters in  the  world's  literature.  Schiller  developed  that  state  of 
mind  and  soul  which  alone  was  to  make  possible  his  friendship 
with  Goethe. 

Schiller's  change  of  environment  brought  no  immediate  change 
in  his  critical  judgment.  The  second  number  of  the  T/ialia,  the 
publication  of  which  had  been  delayed  so  long  through  lack  of 
money,  contained  several  things  of  Schiller's  earlier  period.  No- 
table among  these  were  the  two  poems  "Resignation"  and  "Rad- 
icalism," and  scenes  from  "Don  Carlos."  Not  yet,  however, 
did  Schiller  show  that  this  splendid  offspring  of  his  dramatic 
imagination  was  waiting  for  the  impulse  of  a  real  friendship  at 
Dresden,  although  there  is  an  undernote  prescient  of  this  change. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  "Hymn  to  Joy,"  and  Schiller's 
noble  pair  of  humanitarian  dreamers  in  "Don  Carlos"  are  in  the 
process  of  being  created. 

History  was  first  to  possess  Schiller.  The  importance  of  great 
historic  movements  took  hold  of  him;  his  very  being  throbbed 
to  the  doings  of  the  mighty  leaders  that  loom  large  against  an 
historic  background.  His  reading  was  at  first  desultory  and  his 
interest  of  the  kind  that  attracted  Carlyle.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  facts  of  history  as  the  ideas  imminent  in  historic  movements 
that  appealed  to  him.  Korner's  philosophic  interests  did  not  at 
first  engage  Schiller's  attention,  although  their  talk  had  a  decided 
philosophic  tinge.  The  first  fruit  of  this  was  "The  Letters  of 
Julius  and  Raphael,"  under  which  guise  Schiller  and  Korner  dis- 
course in  a  mystic  rather  than  an  enlightened  manner  on  the 
great-hearted  humanitarianism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  summer  of  1787,  just  before  Schiller  left  Dresden  for  Wei- 
mar, something  was  published,  however,  that  clearly  reflects  the 
spiritual  gain  which  came  to  Schiller  from  Korner,  viz.,  "Don 
Carlos." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  many  inconsistencies  in 
this  drama  that  had  risen  through  the  great  spiritual  change  in 
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Schiller  during  the  long  period  of  its  construction.  Schiller  has 
accounted  for  this  in  his  "Don  Carlos'  Letters"  as  follows: 
"What  had  mainly  attracted  me  at  first,  attracted  me  less  later 
on,  and  at  last  hardly  at  all.  Carlos  himself  had  declined  in  my 
favor,  for  no  other  reason  perhaps  than  that  I  had  outgrown  him, 
and  for  the  opposite  reason  the  Marquis  of  Posa  had  taken  his 
place."  Schiller  had  first  planned  a  problem  play  in  the  spirit 
of  "Cabal  and  Love."  As  the  meaning  of  life  became  clearer  to 
him  and  his  conception  of  society  more  sane,  the  passion  of  Don 
Carlos  lost  its  hold  on  him  and  in  its  place  there  entered  a  marked 
sympathy  for  King  Philip.  Out  of  this  change  grew  Schiller's 
Marquis  Posa,  whom  Schiller  created  in  response  to  the  King's 
demand  for  a  man  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  having  some 
protagonist  worthy  to  represent  his  new  ideals  of  freedom  and 
enlightenment.  To  the  passing  reader  or  spectator  the  incon- 
sistencies are  not  striking.  By  his  splendid  dramatic  skill  he 
succeeded  in  giving  a  unity  to  this  play  that  Goethe  never  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  "Faust."  Already  in  the  third  act  where  is 
given  some  of  the  noblest  idealism  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
subsequent  career  of  Posa  is  suggested ;  and  here  Schiller  rises 
to  the  height  of  unexampled  genius  when  Posa,  deceived  and  dis- 
appointed in  the  King,  gives  a  burst  of  glory  to  the  closing 
career  of  Don  Carlos  and  enables  Schiller  to  pay  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Korner. 

The  Korner  blood  is  easily  recognized  in  this  idealist  Posa 
who  insisted  upon  the  righteous  leavening  of  the  mass  by  a  right- 
eous personal  activity.  This  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  work 
of  Herder,  Goethe,  Kant,  Korner  and  Schiller.  Renunciation, 
great  and  noble  deeds  of  a  free  and  enlightened  humanity,  they 
preached  alike  but  practiced  according  to  their  temperaments. 
Any  other  conception  of  Posa  seems  to  me  impossible.  Thomas 
calls  him  an  incalculable  mystery  and  a  traitor  from  the  begin- 
ning. Such  enlightened  criticism  is  fairly  maddening  in  its 
chastened  perspicuity.  Posa  is  a  mystery  and  seemingly  inex- 
plicable because  he  is  made  to  become  the  carrier  of  the  action 
only  with  the  fourth  act.  The  play  despite  its  beautiful  sono- 
rous verse  —  Schiller's  first  attempt  in  the  classic  form  of  Ger- 
many's drama — is  too  complicated  to  give  the  artistic  pleasure 
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that  Schiller's  later  masterpieces  give.  Nevertheless,  the  play 
is  significantly  near  "Wallenstcin,"  the  first  of  Schiller's  cycle 
of  dramatic  masterpieces.  To  see  how  much  "Don  Carlos"  is  in 
advance,  the  herald  of  Germany's  beautiful  classic  drama,  one  has 
only  to  compare  it  with  a  few  of  the  stage  successes  of  the  day, 
viz.,  Iffland's  Diejdger,  1785,  and  Die  Hagestolzcn,  1791,  and  with 
the  Storm  and  Stress  chivalry  plays  like  Torring's  Agnes  Bern- 
auerin,  1780,  Babo's  Otto  von  Wittelsbach,  1782,  and  Soden's 
Inez  de  Castro \  1784. 

On  going  to  Weimar  shortly  after  he  finished  "Don  Carlos," 
Schiller  learned  that  some  one  had  read  the  play  before  the  select 
circle  that  assembled  at  the  aesthetic  teas  of  the  Dowager  Duch- 
ess. The  criticism  was  most  unfavorable  and  Schiller  was  not 
cordially  received.  Goethe  was  absent  in  Italy  and  Wieland 
deserted  him.  Schiller  thought  of  leaving  Weimar  at  once; 
but  after  a  short  visit  with  Reinhold  at  Jena  he  decided  to  re- 
main in  Weimar  and  devote  his  attention  to  the  serious  study  of 
history,  as  Reinhold  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  profess- 
orship in  this  subject  at  Jena.  There  also  was  a  change  in  the 
attitude  towards  "Don  Carlos"  and  its  author.  Cupid  also  had 
a  hand  in  this,  as  we  shall  see. 

On  returning  to  Weimar  in  late  autumn  from  a  visit  to  his 
sister  at  Meiningen  Schiller  had  met  at  Rudolstadt,  Charlotte 
von  Lengefeld  whose  memory  is  as  dear  to  the  German  lover  of 
letters  and  home  as  that  of  Queen  Louise  is  to  the  German  pa- 
triot. The  love  that  was  to  grow  from  this  passing  acquaintance 
was  the  anchorage  that  Schiller  needed.  Philosophic  by  bent, 
introspective  by  nature,  Schiller  had  had  too  many  unnatural 
ties  in  his  sentimental  friendships.  Under  date  of  January,  1788, 
he  reveals  his  great  need  to  Korner:  "You  do  not  know  how 
desolate  my  soul  is,  how  dark  my  mind.  ...  I  need  a  medi- 
um through  which  I  can  enjoy  the  other  blessings.  Friendship, 
taste,  truth  and  beauty  will  produce  a  greater  effect  upon  me 
when  a  continual  succession  of  sweet,  beneficent,  domestic  feel- 
ings attune  me  to  joy  and  warm  up  my  torpid  being."  Of  the 
change  wrought  in  Schiller  through  his  daily  contact  with  Lotte 
during  the  long  summer  idyll  of  that  year  we  have  the  following 
poetic  but  faithful  account  of  an  eye  witness,  Lotte's  sister, 
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Karoline:  "When  we  saw  him  coming  to  our  house  in  the  shim- 
mer of  the  sunset,  a  bright  ideal  life  disclosed  itself  to  our  inner 
sense.  Lofty  seriousness  and  the  light,  gracious  winsomeness  of 
a  pure  and  open  soul  were  always  present  in  Schiller's  conversa- 
tion. .  .  Schiller  became  calmer,  clearer ;  his  appearance  and 
his  character  more  winsome,  his  mind  more  averse  to  those  fantas- 
tic views  of  life  which  he  had  hitherto  not  been  able  to  banish." 
This  summer  idyll  was  Hellenic  in  deed  as  well  as 
name.  The  study  of  Greek  which  modern  culture  is  beginning 
to  recognize  as  a  most  wholesome  source  of  inspiration  was  seri- 
ously begun  by  Schiller.  There  is  more  than  the  Hellenism  of 
Winckelmann  in  the  "Gods  of  Greece."  This  poem  is  elegiac 
in  tone,  a  mournful  but  manly  lament  for  the  "glory  that  was 
Greece,"  for  the  days  of  sensuous  realism. 

Schone  Welt  wo  bist  du  ? — Kehre  wieder, 
Holdes  Blutenalter  der  Natur ! 
Ach  !     Nur  in  dem  Feenland  der  Lieder, 
Lebt  noch  deine  goldne  Spur. 

Die  Gotter  Gruchenlands, 

In  the  poem  usually  associated  with  this,  "The  Artists,"  we 
see  how  man,  led  on  by  the  guardian  goddess  Beauty,  enters  into 
the  realm  of  knowledge.  Through  the  sense  of  the  truly  beauti- 
ful he  creates  an  art  world  that  becomes  in  its  turn  an  intellect- 
ual and  moral  stimulus. 

In  the  midst  of  many  plans  which  more  or  less  concerned  the 
study  of  Greek  literature,  Schiller  was  officially"  notified  in 
December,  1788,  that  he  had  been  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  at  Jena  without  salary.  The  offer  fairly  staggered 
him,  despite  the  willing  ear  that  he  had  earlier  turned  to  Rein- 
hold's  suggestion.  It  took  him  away  from  the  pleasant  path  to 
Greece,  and  he  had  some  misgivings  as  to  his  ability.  Out  of 
one  of  his  favorite  books  he  wrote:  "Nevertheless  I  think  like 
Sancho  Panza  with  respect  to  his  governorship:  'To  whom  God 
gives  an  office,  to  him  He  gives  understanding;  and  when  I  have 
my  island  I  shall  rule  it  like  a  nabob/  "  It  was  the  path  to 
Lotte  von  Lengefeld,  however,  and  Schiller  decided  to  take  it 
and  trust  to  her  beneficent  counsel  to  guide  him  true.  In  May 
he  began  his  lectures  and  became  at  once  the  most  popular  pro- 
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fessor,  but  instead  of  a  gold-headed  cane  he  got  a  serenade.  In 
February,  1790,  Hofrat  Professor  Schiller  realized  the  ardent 
wish  of  having  a  wife  whom  he  might  call  his  own.  History 
now  meant  home  and  the  cheer  of  conjugal  love  to  Schiller  — 
call  it  bread  and  butter  existence  if  you  will  —  and  he  began  his 
work  with  the  ardor  of  a  young  doctor  of  philosophy.  That  is 
all,  however,  that  Schiller  had  in  common  with  a  modern  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  history.  Schiller's  conception  of  history  and 
its  methods  were  those  of  his  time,  although,  like  Goethe  in  sci- 
ence, both  men  were  in  advance  and  pointed  to  the  subsequent 
splendid  contributions  in  their  respective  fields.  An  expert  in  his- 
tory would  not  go,  of  course,  to  Schiller's  contributions  for  facts. 
Schiller  began,  for  example,  his  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
without  knowing  Dutch  or  Spanish,  and  his  interest  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  waned  as  soon  as  Wallenstein  and  Gustav 
Adolphus  were  out  of  the  way.  Schiller  was  impelled  by  the 
spirit  of  cosmopolitanism  when  he  depicted  his  demiurgic  he- 
roes in  the  marches  of  human  progress.  Schiller's  imagination 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  work  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  historians  and  Carlyle's  interest  in  Schiller  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  Schiller's  earlier  conception  of  his- 
tory which  had  been  given  marked  illustration  in  his  earlier  plays 
was  that  this  was  more  the  work  of  individual  men  of  power  than 
of  the  Zeitgeist  working  through  masses  of  men.  In  his  later 
plays  the  mass  is  given  increasing  importance  from  the  Lager  of 
Wallenstein,  the  chorus  in  Die  Brant  von  Messina  to  the  Folk  epi- 
sode in  Wilhelm  Tell.  This  earlier  Storm  and  Stress  conception 
was  already  on  the  wane  by  1786  when  he  wrote  Korner,  anent  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  "How  many  real  men  came  forth  from  that 
night!"  His  two  great  contributions  to  history,  "The  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands,"  1787,  and  "The  Thirty  Years'  War,"  begun 
in  1790,  reveal  this  dualistic  treatment.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress at  Jena  he  points  the  way  to  modern  historical  methods. 
In  this  discourse  upon  universal  history  the  influence  of  Kant  is 
plainly  seen.  One  marvels  at  the  splendid  courage  and  freedom 
of  this  self-taught  historian  when  he  told  those  young  men  at 
Jena  that  "history  saves  us  from  an  exaggerated  admiration  of 

antiquity  and  from  a  childish  longing  for  the  past. "     He  told 
28 
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them  further  that  man  can  only  attain  the  highest  perfectability 
by  altruistic  effort ;  that  reason  which  is  law  for  the  whole  should 
triumph  over  instinct  which  is  right  for  the  individual ;  that  all 
individual  calamities  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  race  pro- 
gress. 

Schiller  has  passed  far  beyond  Rousseau  and  looks  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  Homer,  Herder  and  Kant,  with  the  poise 
and  the  candor  of  the  philosophic  mind,  upon  all  those  emo- 
tional catastrophes  in  the  development  of  the  race  which 
stand  for  rational  improvement.  "If  now,"  he  says,  "we 
regard  the  voice  of  God  which  forbade  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge as  simply  the  voice  of  instinct  warning  man  away  from 
this  tree,  then  the  eating  of  the  fruit  becomes  merely  a  de- 
fection from  instinct,  that  is,  the  first  manifestation  of  ra- 
tional independence,  the  origin  of  moral  being;  and  this  defec- 
tion from  instinct,  which  brought  moral  evil  into  the  world,  but 
at  the  same  time  made  moral  good  possible,  was  incontestably 
the  happiest  and  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  mankind."  It 
is  in  line  with  such  a  conception  that  Schiller  saw  that  the  way 
of  the  Reformation  was  paved  by  the  Crusades.  "Granted,"  he 
writes  in  a  preface  to  a  work  on  the  "Knights  of  Malta,"  "that 
the  period  of  the  Crusades  was  a  long  and  sad  stagnation  of  cul- 
ture, and  even  a  return  to  barbarism ;  still  humanity  had  clearly 
never  before  been  so  near  to  its  highest  dignity  as  it  was  then, — 
if  indeed  it  is  a  settled  doctrine  that  the  essence  of  man's  digni- 
ty is  the  subordination  of  his  feelings  to  his  ideas." 

In  the  winter  of  1790-1791  Schiller  had  a  severe  illness  with 
the  effects  of  which  he  was  to  battle  for  fifteen  long  years  and 
from  which,  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  finally  carried  away.  It 
was  a  darker  period  for  Schiller  than  that  from  which  Korner 
saved  him.  Again  generous  friends  came  to  his  aid.  Baggesen, 
the  Danish  poet,  had  become  acquainted  with  Schiller  in  Jena 
and  on  his  return  home  had  created  a  Schiller  cult.  Among 
Schiller's  admirers  were  a  Count  Schimmelman  and  the  Duke  of 
Holstein-Augustenburg.  Their  great  grief  on  hearing  of  the  ru- 
mored death  of  Schiller  turned  to  great  joy  and  showed  itself 
practically  in  a  gift  to  Schiller  of  a  thousand  thalers  a  year  for 
three  years.     The  gift  carried  with  it  no  condition  —  only  the 
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hope  that  Schiller  would  use  this  money  in  the  recovery  of  his 
health  and  the  restoration  of  his  lofty  mind  and  great  soul  which 
gave  such  rich  promise  at  this  time  in  German  thought.  With 
no  distress  about  money  matters,  the  calm  and  leisurely  pursuit 
of  philosophy  gave  him  self-assurance  and  an  unusual  imagina- 
tive breadth  and  freedom. 

The  aesthetic  writings  of  this  period,  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable  critical  work  of  the  period,  his  lofty  philosophic 
poems  and  moral  ballads  and  his  series  of  splendid  dramas  reveal 
the  touch  of  the  artist  that  had  found  himself  through  the  deed 
and  wide  outlook  that  he  had  gained.  The  clear  and  sane  vision, 
the  higher  artistic  objectivity  and  philosophic  freedom  set  Schil- 
ler free  and  made  the  man  of  talent  an  universal  genius. 

How  different  this  all  is  to-day!  One  cannot  but  feel  that  our 
workers  in  art  and  letters  are  burning  themselves  out  before  their 
time.  Schiller's  career  can  be  an  object  lesson  to  our  day  if  we 
but  heed  it.  I  know  of  nothing  more  to  the  point  in  confessional 
letters  than  the  following  to  Korner  written  at  the  time  of  this 
period  of  leisure:  " Really  it  is  only  in  art  itself  that  I  feel  my 
strength.  In  theorizing  I  have  to  plague  myself  all  the  while 
about  principles.  There  I  am  only  a  dilettante.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  the  sake  of  artistic  creation  that  I  wish  to  philosophize. 
Criticism  must  repair  the  damage  it  has  done  me,  and  it  has 
done  me  great  damage  indeed;  for  I  miss  in  myself  these  many 
years  that  boldness,  that  living  fire  that  was  mine  before  I  knew 
a  rule.  Now  I  see  myself  in  the  act  of  creating  and  fashioning; 
I  observe  the  play  of  inspiration  and  my  imagination  works  less 
freely,  since  it  is  conscious  of  being  watched.  But  if  I  once  reach 
the  point  where  artistic  procedure  becomes  natural,  like  edu- 
cation for  the  well-nurtured  man,  then  my  fancy  will  get  back  its 
old  freedom  and  know  no  bounds  but  those  of  its  own  making." 
And  so,  as  has  been  said,  it  was  destined  to  be.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  planned  the  literary  magazine  Die  Horeny  which  was  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  Schiller's  larger  conception  of  life,  letters  and  art, 
and  was  to  serve  to  bring  about  that  long  delayed  rapprochement 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Here  again  let  us  go  back  one  hundred 
years  and  quote  for  our  great  gain  from  the  Announcement  of 
this  magazine,  if  we  are  to  come  again  soon  into  our  heritage  lost 
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in  the  misdirected  stress  of  recent  days.  "The  more  the  minds 
of  men  are  excited,"  he  says,  "shut  in  and  subjugated  by  the  nar- 
row instincts  of  the  present,  the  more  urgent  is  a  general  and 
higher  interest  in  that  which  is  purely  human  and  superior  to  all 
influences  of  the  time ;  an  interest  which  shall  set  men  free  again 
and  unite  the  politically  divided  world  under  the  banner  of  truth 
and  beauty.' ' 

Schiller's  earlier  notions  of  aesthetics  he  had  gotten  from  Gar- 
ve's  translation  of  Ferguson's  "Institutes,"  based  on  Schaftes- 
bury's  theory  that  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
moral  and  the  aesthetic.  In  this  book  we  read  "that  the  most 
natural  beauty  in  the  world  is  moral  truth. "  Schiller  was  later  to 
come  around  to  this  by  quite  a  different  road.  He  was  first  to 
begin  by  giving  overemphasis  to  beauty;  his  study  of  Greek  led 
him  to  this.  In  "The  Artists"  he  showed  how  hateful  to  him 
was  the  vulgar  and  transient  and  how  great  was  his  love  for  the 
ideal  of  a  perfect  culture. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  here  all  of  the  essays  written  by 
Schiller  from  1792  to  1795  in  which  he  set  forth  his  theory 
of  beauty  and  gave  on  the  whole  a  fairly  practicable  system  of 
aesthetics.  Schiller  had  not  gone  far  in  the  study  of  Kant  before 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  accept  Kant's  view  of  aesthetics,  at  least 
as  Kant  expressed  it.  In  the  essay  "Grace  and  Dignity"  he 
sought  to  reconcile  the  latter's  "duty"  with  the  nature  of  art  and 
grace.  In  this  essay  we  have  the  ideal  of  a  higher  humanity 
which,  informed  by  these  two  forces,  has  risen  to  moral  freedom. 
Schiller's  main  principle  was  that  beauty  was  "freedom  in  the 
appearance. ' '  By  this  he  reconciled  law  and  freedom.  We  think 
an  object  is  free  in  its  manifestation,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  its  kind,  each  special  law  being  subject  to  an  embracing  high- 
er one.  Of  all  Schiller's  aesthetic  treatises  the  best  are  "On 
Grace  and  Dignity,"  1793,  "Letters  on  the  ^Esthetic  Education 
of  Man,"  1795,  and  "On  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry,"  1795- 
1796.  In  the  first  of  these  he  writes:  "Virtue  is  an  instinct  for 
duty.  Nature  herself  by  making  man  a  spiritual-sensual  being, 
that  is,  a  man,  enjoined  upon  him  not  to  separate  what  she  uni- 
ted, even  in  the  purest  manifestations  of  his  divine  self  not  to 
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forget  his  sensual  self,  and  to  beware  of  basing  the  triumph  of 
the  one  upon  the  defeat  of  the  other.  ...  A  beautiful  soul 
we  call  a  state  where  the  moral  sentiment  has  taken  possession 
of  all  the  emotions  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  unhesitatingly 
commit  the  guidance  of  life  to  the  instinct  without  running  the 
risk  of  conflicting  with  its  decisions."  In  his  "Esthetic  Let- 
ters" he  shows  that  this  state  of  perfection  can  only  be  attained 
in  the  striving  for  beauty.  A  one-sided  development  begets  only 
a  special  fitness.  Schiller  reveals  his  Hellenized  attitude  to  the 
highest  degree  in  these  lines:  "The  artist  who  creates,  the  pub- 
lic who  sympathetically  receive  the  beautiful  perform  a  service 
for  society  far  greater  than  the  so-called  public  services  of  the  av- 
erage diplomat  and  politician."  If  Schiller  had  stopped  here  we 
might  look  upon  him  as  an  idle  dreamer,  but  there  is  a  cogent 
and  practicable  urgency  in  the  following  appeal:  "These  repre- 
sentatives of  the  beautiful  are  workers  for  an  ideal  society  which, 
although  it  may  ever  remain  unrealized,  is  bound  to  exist,  even 
as  a  mere  postulate,  a  cleansing  and  exalting  influence  upon  so- 
ciety as  it  is;  just  as  the  idea  of  an  invisible  church  has  inspired 
far  nobler  movements  and  brought  about  far  greater  revolutions 
in  the  history  of  religious  life  than  all  ecclesiastical  institutions 
taken  together."  In  the  essay  "On  Naive  and  Sentimental  Po- 
etry," we  learn  that  this  tendency  towards  a  complete  humanity 
is  expressed  in  the  history  of  literature.  Certain  races,  nations, 
schools  and  individuals  have  at  certain  times  represented  this 
harmony  of  life  as  actual  or  as  a  goal  to  be  striven  for.  Greek 
civilization  at  its  best  was  naive;  it  represented  this  harmony 
between  the  instinct  and  the  reason.  "In  harmony  with  him- 
self," Schiller  writes,  "and  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  his  full 
humanity,  the  Greek  had  no  incentive  to  go  beyond  himself  in 
order  to  assimilate  the  outer  world  to  his  own  image;  while  we 
moderns,  at  war  with  ourselves  and  disappointed  in  our  experi- 
ences of  humanity,  have  no  more  urgent  desire  than  to  flee  from 
ourselves."  Modern  poetry  is  therefore  sentimental;  modern 
man  is  either  elegiac,  full  of  regret  for  his  lost  state  of  harmony, 
or,  moved  by  mighty  desire,  aspires  to  recover  it.  Among  the 
several  poets  who,  at  their  best,  may  be  considered  naive  arc 
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Homer,  Shakespeare,  Goethe;  Schiller  himself  is  to  be  consid- 
ered sentimental. 

The  coupled  names  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  bring  us  to  a  friend- 
ship over  which  we  love  to  linger.  How  they  kept  apart  for 
several  years,  apparently  through  wilful  misunderstanding;  how 
Goethe  was  annoyed  on  his  return  from  Italy  to  find  Schiller 
famous  through  a  play  the  sentiment  of  which  he  had  out- 
grown, how  Schiller  despaired  of  their  ever  coming  together,  all 
this  is  told  with  great  detail  in  the  literary  histories.  After  their 
first  meeting  in  Rudolstadt,  September  1788,  when  Goethe's  so- 
journ in  Italy  had  given  him  the  fullest  development  of  his  cen- 
tury's idea  of  beauty,  Schiller  wrote  Korner  as  follows;  "He 
(Goethe)  is  so  far  in  advance  of  me, —  not  so  much  in  years  but 
in  self-development  and  experience  of  life  —  that  we  shall  never 
come  together.  .  .  .  His  world  is  not  mine;  our  ways  of 
looking  at  things  seem  essentially  different."  Schiller's  train- 
ing for  the  next  seven  years  at  a  time  when  Goethe  was  appar- 
ently resting  under  his  laurels  —  really  absorbed  by  the  details 
of  his  official  life  at  Weimar  —  was  to  give  him  a  similar  outlook, 
viewed  of  course  with  a  different  temperament.  An  accident 
was  destined  to  bring  them  together;  a  law  of  nature,  as  potent 
as  that  of  love,  was  to  knit  forever  this  friendship  based  on  mu- 
tual complementary  needs.  Goethe  was  to  inspire  Schiller  in  the 
creation  of  his  dramatic  masterpieces  and  Schiller  was  to  urge 
Goethe  to  resume  work  on  ''Faust"  and  encourage  him  with 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  Wilhelm  Meister.  By  their  com- 
mon work  in  the  Xenien  they  were  to  purge  and  purify  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  Germany ;  and  in  their  beautiful  ballads 
were  to  give  the  norm  for  this  literary  form  to  the  ballad-loving 
race.  They  were,  as  Thomas  well  says,  to  "set  their  stamp  up- 
on the  culture  of  their  time,  create  a  new  ideal  of  letters  and  of 
life,  and  enrich  their  country's  literature  with  a  number  of  mas- 
terpieces which  have  since  furnished  food  and  inspiration  to 
countless  myriads." 

Of  all  [Schiller's  work  at  this  time,  Goethe's  influence  can  be 
best  seen  in  the  poems,  particularly  the  ballads.  Schiller  never 
did  nor  could  acquire  the  warm  sensuous  qualities  of  Goethe's 
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poetry.  His  poetry,  however,  while  still  intellectually  serious, 
lost  its  metaphysical  tone  and  became  more  plastic  and  dramatic. 
There  is  a  moralizing  tendency  in  all  of  his  poems,  in  some  less 
than  in  others,  but  they  are  about  as  objective  as  Schiller  could 
become.  Poems  like  Der  Genius,  Der  Tans,  Die  Wiirde  der 
Frauen,  Die  Macht  des  Gesangs,  Der  Spaziergang — now  light 
and  graceful,  now  swept  along  by  a  mighty  rhetoric,  now  attuned 
to  a  mighty  pathos  —  are  but  the  refrain  of  the  essay  on  "Grace 
and  Dignity."  The  lyrics  in  Wilhelm  Tell,  occasional  passages 
in  Die  Braut  von  Messina  have  an  artistic  objectivity ;  Schiller 
nowhere  reveals  the  artlessness  of  Goethe  and  Heine.  Of  Goethe 
Heine  said:  "Nature  wished  to  know  how  she  looked,  and  she 
created  Goethe!"  Not  so  with  Schiller.  In  him  Nature  em- 
bodied the  conscious  endeavor  of  art,  of  moral  purpose.  We 
miss  in  him  that  childlike  simplicity  which  is  the  hallmark  of 
the  highest  poetic  genius.  "But  we  also  feel,"  says  Kuno 
Francke,  "what  Beethoven  must  have  felt  when  'The  Hymn  to 
Joy*  inspired  him  to  one  of  his  sublimest  symphonic  achieve- 
ments; that  there  is  a  strength  of  spiritual  vision,  even  in  the 
most  abstruse  and  esoteric  of  Schiller's  conceptions,  which  gives 
to  them  a  moral  suggestiveness  and  perspective  as  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  work  of  the  few  great  men  destined  to  be  leaders  of 
mankind  towards  the  ideal  life." 

Both  Goethe  and  Schiller  as  we  have  seen  sought  to  bring  the 
spirit  of  Greek  life  and  art  into  modern  times.  The  first  serious 
result  with  Goethe  was  Hermann  und  Dorothea  \  with  Schiller  it 
was  Walletistein,  a  masterpiece  of  which  the  great  Goethe  said : 
"so  great  that  nothing  can  be  compared  with  it."  Into  it  Schil- 
ler put  the  best  that  the  study  of  history,  philosophy  and  Greek 
poetry  had  given  him.  There  is  much  in  it  that  shows  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Greeks;  still  more  that  hints  at  the  deep  mysteries 
of  modern  life.  It  is  a  character  play  like  Shakespeare's  master- 
pieces; the  fate  of  the  protagonist  hangs  on  his  self-will  and  that 
queer  force  called  destiny  which  so  tangles  human  propositions 
and  divine  or  outward  dispositions.  The  play  is  interwoven  with 
beautiful  lyric  touches  and  the  characters  reveal  the  hand  of  one 
who  has  learned  his  lessons  from  life. 
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Wallenstein  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1799.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  Schiller  was  called  to  Weimar  to  assist  Goethe 
in  the  direction  of  the  Ducal  Theatre.  In  the  summer  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  finished  his  tragedy  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  which 
is  technically  his  best  play  and  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
most  beautiful  tragedy  ever  represented  on  the  German  stage. 
Again  we  have  an  artistic  expression  of  Schiller's  ideal  of  life, 
viz.,  the  struggle  in  a  woman's  soul  between  heavenly  and  earthly 
ties. 

"Mary  Stuart"  has  here  and  there  suggestions  and  flashes  of 
the  Romantic  cult  prevailing  at  the  time  Schiller  wrote  it.  Here 
it  might  be  said  in  passing  that  Schiller  was  not  an  impressionable 
man,  and  yet  he  was  touched  like  Goethe  by  the  tendencies  of 
the  different  periods  through  which  he  passed.  "One  must  not 
become  the  slave  of  any  general  concept,"  he  wrote  Goethe  in 
July,  1800,  "but  have  the  courage  to  invent  a  new  form  for  each 
new  matter  and  keep  the  type-idea  flexible  in  one's  mind. ' '  Schil- 
ler was  thinking  of  "The  Maid  of  Orleans"  when  he  wrote  these 
words,  but  it  was  nevertheless  an  apology  for  a  drama  that  was 
as  distinctly  Romantic  as  the  next  one  was  to  be  Hellenic.  This 
was  no  idle  fancy  of  an  hour  with  Schiller.  In  Maria  Stuart, 
nay,  even  in  Wallenstein,  are  passages  which  reveal  Schiller's 
tribute  to  the  love  of  mystic  beauty  and  the  thrill  of  great  emo- 
tions. The  speeches  of  Max,  of  Mortimer  and  Don  Caesar  are 
distinctly  romantic.  The  cult  of  the  Blue  Flower,  however, 
could  have  had  no  lasting  hold  on  Schiller;  and  had  "The  Bride 
of  Messina"  not  followed  in  the  wake  of  "The  Maid  of  Orleans" 
Schiller  would  never  be  classed  by  posterity  with  the  men  that 
lived  in  the  "light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land"  despite  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  following  lines  which  Schiller  sent  to 
a  Professor  Siivern  at  the  time  of  the  shaping  of  "The  Maid  of 
Orleans"  :  "Our  tragedy  must  endeavor  to  stir  and  uplift  the  feel- 
ings, but  not  to  resolve  them  into  calm.  Beauty  is  for  a  happy 
race;  an  unhappy  race  one  must  seek  to  move  by  sublimity." 

Romantic  liberty  gives  Schiller  his  action,  his  characterization 
and  atmosphere  in  "The  Maid  of  Orleans."  After  reading  this 
play,  although  the  technique  is  faultless,  one  is  not  prepared  for 
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the  next  tragedy,  which  is,  as  most  critics  readily  admit,  as  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  play  as  a  modern  play  can  well  be. 
With  the  mediaeval  theme  of  the  hostile  brothers  and  suggestions 
taken  from  various  plays,  Schiller  succeeded  through  the  use  of 
certain  technical,  rhetorical  and  atmospheric  elements  that  savor 
of  the  Greek  in  building  a  modern  play  that  creates  the  illusion 
of  one  out  of  the  days  of  Pericles.  Criticism  has  been  at  variance 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  play  since  its  advent  on  the  stage  of  Wei- 
mar in  March,  1803.  The  battle  has  been  waged  around  a  tech- 
nical point  and  does  not  concern  us.  The  ill-starred  fate-chil- 
dren that  the  play  begot  have  run  their  course,  assisted  by  Plateu 
and  others.  We  have  left  to  us  this  finest  flower  of  Schiller's 
inspired  poetic  genius.  The  stage  has  been  ennobled  by  it. 
With  its  lofty  wisdom,  its  beautiful  diction,  its  noble  form  and 
restrained  feeling,  it  will  ever  appeal  to  a  cosmopolitan  culture. 

Schiller  closed  his  career  as  he  began  with  a  political  play,  the 
inspiration  of  which  is  freedom.  But  how  different,  says  one 
critic,  is  the  wild-eyed  bacchante  of  the  earlier  day  and  the  deco- 
rous muse  of  Wilhelm  Tell!  Here  we  have  not  the  blind  self-as- 
sertion of  the  Storm  and  Stress  play,  but  there  is  revealed  the 
calm  self-mastery  of  a  forceful  mass,  a  lofty  and  serene  folk-des- 
tiny working  its  end  in  and  through  its  enlightened  representa- 
tives. 

With  Wilhelm  Tell  our  little  life  draws  to  a  close.  Schiller 
never  lived  to  see  the  end  of  those  splendid  plans  and  half-com- 
pleted projects  like  "Warbeck"  and  "Demetrius,"  but  passed 
away  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  of  May,  1805,  in  the  little 
room  of  the  Schiller  house,  just  around  the  corner  from  the 
stately  edifice  of  the  stately  Goethe.  This  may  seem  like  an  un- 
necessary association;  if  it  were,  I  should  deeply  regret  it.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Germany's  great  man. 
Schiller  has  had  to  suffer  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  critics  from 
this  very  association,  however.  In  their  cold,  pitiless  way  they 
so  often,  when  judging  Schiller's  work,  fail  to  look  in  at  this  un- 
pretentious house  where  death  came  to  carry  away,  long  before 
his  time,  Goethe's  helpmate  and  a  man  in  every  sense  his  peer. 
Schiller  has  always  been  the  idol  of  the  German  people  and  it  is  a 
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grateful  acknowledgement  that  scholars  are  making  in  their  recent 
tributes  to  his  genius  and  noble  aspirations.  A  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare  or  Goethe  does  not  come  among  us  every  year! 
Small  praise  it  be  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  lesser  genius- 
es because  they  do  not  always  attain  the  object  of  their  aspira- 
tion. To  Scherer  and  Grimm  we  owe  largely  the  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  Schiller's  purpose  and  message  that  grew  up  in  Ger- 
many and  spread  from  Strassburg  and  Berlin  to  other  countries. 
Many  of  us  are  the  heirs  of  this  cumulative  condemnation  in 
criticism.  Germany,  however,  awoke  and  became  alive  to  its 
monstrous  error ;  for,  as  Calvin  Thomas  says  in  writing  of  Schil- 
ler's first  play,  "Extravagant  it  is,  no  doubt;  but  while  there 
are  always  hundreds  of  critics  in  the  world  who  can  see  that  and 
say  it  more  or  less  cleverly,  there  is  but  one  man  in  a  century 
who  can  write  such  scenes. ' '  At  the  moment  of  greatest  depre- 
ciation in  Germany  when  it  seemed  as  if  Schiller  must  descend 
from  the  Rietschl  statue,  robbed  of  his  well-earned  laurels  through 
an  extravagant  Goethe  worship,  sane  and  wholesome  Gottfried 
Keller,  far  off  in  Switzerland,  wrote,  "If  this  exaggeration  of 
Goethe  at  the  expense  of  Schiller  continues,  I'll  form  a  conspi- 
racy." No  conspiracy  was  necessary;  and  out  of  this  grievous 
time  came  a  host  of  young  men  deploring  their  defection.  Fore- 
most among  these  was  Otto  Brahm,  whose  words  I  shall  quote  in 
closing  in  order  to  give  what  I  believe  will  always  be  the  final 
estimate  of  this  man  of  whom  the  sculptor  Dannecker  said :  "The 
godlike  man  stands  continually  before  my  eyes.  I  will  make  him 
lifelike.  Schiller  must  live  in  sculpture  as  a  colossal  form.  I 
intend  an  apotheosis."  Brahm's  words  are  these:  "As  a  student 
I  was  a  Schiller-hater.  I  make  this  preliminary  confession  not 
because  I  attach  personal  importance  to  it,  but  because  on  the 
contrary  I  think  I  see  in  my  attitude  one  that  is  typical  of  our 
time.  Every  one  of  us,  it  seems  to  me,  travels  this  road.  After 
a  period  of  early  veneration  which  is  awakened  in  us  by  tradition 
and  by  the  earliest  impressions  of  youth,  there  comes,  as  a  reac- 
tion against  an  uncritical  overestimate  and  under  the  influence 
of  changed  ideals  of  art,  a  defection  from  Schiller  which  parades 
itself  in  a  one-sided  and  unhistorical  emphasis  of  his  weak  points. 
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Then  gradually  this  negative  attitude  corrects  itself  to  a  positive 
one,  and  we  recognize  the  folly  of  that  young-and-verdant  bump- 
tiousness which  would  think  of  consigning  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
man dramatists  to  the  realms  of  the  dead.  And  now  at  last,  aft- 
er it  has  passed  through  doubt,  our  enthusiasm  is  imperishable; 
with  clear  eye  we  look  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  man,  and  to  the 
splendid  model  for  all  intellectual  work  which  is  exhibited  in  that 
life  of  passionate  striving  for  the  ideal." 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


THE  CHARACTERS  IN  VICTOR  HUGO'S  "HERNANI" 

SECOND    PAPER1 

Don  Ruy  Gomez,  the  principal  antagonist  or  opposing  force 
in  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani,"  is,  like  the  hero,  a  complex  indi- 
vidual man,  having  contradictory  qualities.  He  is  represented 
in  the  drama  as  a  man  of  varied  experience  and  of  numerous  char- 
acteristics. He  is  proud,  bombastic,  loquacious,  inquisitive, 
impulsive,  melancholy,  jealous,  revengeful,  inexorable,  avid  of 
honor,  lover-like,  sympathetic,  courteous,  loyal,  given  to  hospi- 
tality, and  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  honor.  We  are  also  in- 
formed as  to  his  age,  physical  qualities,  political  position,  and 
social  standing.  He  is  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  has  not 
enough  hair  on  his  head  to  fill  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Though  old  and  rich,  he  would  give  all  he  has  for  youth,  if  only 
to  be  a  shepherd  of  the  fields.  Though  his  body  is  withered 
and  head  bowed,  his  soul  is  young,  for  there  are  never,  he  de- 
clares, any  wrinkles  in  the  heart,  which  is  always  young  and  can 
always  bleed.  He  is  count  and  grandee  of  the  Castle  of  Figufcre, 
high  counsellor  of  Aragon,  and  Duke  of  Pastrana.  The  old  duke 
is  proud  of  his  old  ancestral  name  of  Silva,  on  which  there  is  no 
stain.  He  is  the  uncle  and  betrothed  of  Doiia  Sol,  who  lives 
with  him  in  his  castle.  This  feeble  and  venerable  old  man  is 
rich  and  lives  in  a  patriarchal  state  far  from  the  court.  Princes 
and  pilgrims  visit  his  castle,  seek  his  counsel,  obtain  his  sympa- 
thy, and  enjoy  his  splendid  hospitality. 

The  character  of  the  old  duke  is  striking  and  subtle.  At  times 
it  appears  more  lyric  or  epic  than  dramatic.  It  represents  an 
older  heroism,  when  men  were  possessed  of  honor  and  loyalty. 
It  evokes  the  good  old  times  of  the  great  old  men  before  the  de- 
cadence of  youth.  It  recalls  the  heroic  manners  and  virtues  of 
the  Cornelian  heroes.  The  old  knight  is  proud  of  his  ancestors 
who  honored  old  men,  protected  girls,  and  were  never  guilty  of 
treachery.  His  artificial  pride,  as  seen  in  the  famous  portrait 
scene,  recalls  the  lofty  Spanish  family  pride  exhibited  by  the 

^ee  former  article  on  "The  Character  of  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani"  in  The 
Sewanee  Review,  April  1905,  pp.  209-215. 
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Prince  of  Aragon,  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  who,  in  choos- 
ing his  casket,  said : 

I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 

As  long,  however,  as  Gomez  makes  love  or  any  other  passion 
yield  to  his  feudal  pride,  we  feel  that  he  is  great  and  deserving 
of  our  sympathy. 

The  old  duke  is  in  love  with  Dona  Sol,  his  niece,  who  does 
not  return  his  love.  The  melancholy  love  of  the  rejected  old  lord 
is  touching.  His  love  is  not  ludicrous,  it  is  a  weakness.  While 
the  love  of  the  old  man  is  lyrical  and  rhetorical,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  natural  and  appropriate,  for  Gomez  loves  not  like  a  young 
man  but  as  an  old  man.  He  says  that  one  is  not  master  of  one's 
self  when  one  is  old  and  in  love.  While  he  would  give  all  he 
possesses  for  youth,  yet  he  maintains  that  his  love  is  not  change- 
able like  that  of  frivolous  young  men.  His  love  is  not  like  some 
fragile  toy ;  it  is  severe,  deep,  sure,  paternal,  friendly,  solid  as 
the  oak  of  his  ducal  chair.  Characteristically  and  pathetically 
he  tells  Dona  Sol  that  it  would  be  a  sacred  work  for  her,  a  young 
girl,  to  care  for  him,  an  old  man,  that  she  would  be  to  him  an  an- 
gel with  a  woman's  heart.  With  lyric  fervor  he  declares  that  he 
loves  her  as  one  loves  the  aurora,  or  the  flowers,  or  the  skies, 
and  that  to  sec  her  every  day  would  be  to  him  a  perpetual  feast. 
Such  love  as  this,  then,  does  not  provoke  our  laughter,  but  rath- 
er excites  our  pity,  and  in  that  it  is  truly  tragic. 

Don  Ruy  Gomez  has  also  said  that  when  one  is  old  and  in  love, 
one  is  jealous.  At  first  his  jealousy  is  the  touching  jealousy  of 
the  discarded  old  lover,  but  when  he  learns  that  the  king  is  his 
rival  in  love,  his  jealousy  turns  to  hate  and  a  desire  for  revenge. 
His  passion  then  becomes  epic,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  strug- 
gle represented.  He  is  first  all  love,  then  all  hate.  As  soon  as 
Gomez  learns  that  Dona  Sol  has  been  carried  off  by  his  royal  ri- 
val, his  hatred  becomes  furious,  and  from  that  time  on  he  thinks 
only  of  hate  and  revenge.  He  pursues  the  king  until  Carlos  sur- 
renders Dona  Sol  to  Hernani,  and  then  he  relentlessly  pursues 
the  bandit  until  Hernani  is  dead.  As  with  Shylock  money  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  revenge,  so  with  the  old  duke  the 
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desire  for  vengeance  is  stronger  than  his  sense  of  honor.  As 
the  infamous  Templar,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  declared  to  Re- 
becca that  he  had  broken  many  a  law  and  many  a  commandment, 
but  his  word  never,  so  Gomez  lays  fantastic  stress  upon  one  vir- 
tue at  the  expense  of  another,  as  when  honor  in  the  climax  is 
made  to  yield  to  vengeance  in  the  catastrophe.  The  old  feudal 
lord  wants  the  privilege  of  striking  the  fatal  blow  at  the  king, 
for  nothing  is  sweeter  to  his  eyes  than  to  see  one's  enemies 
brought  low.  Like  one  of  the  characters  of  Euripides,  he  regards 
revenge  as  the  fairest  prize  the  gods  can  bestow  upon  mankind. 
As  soon  as  Gomez  determines  on  revenge,  he  becomes  terrible 
and  inflexible,  and  his  doings  become  mysterious.  He  adopts 
the  mask  of  a  black  domino,  in  which  he  presents  a  spectre-like 
figure,  whose  step  is  like  the  step  of  the  dead,  whose  eyes  flash 
forth  flames,  whose  journey  is,  as  he  himself  confesses,  not  from 
hell  but  to  hell,  and  whose  voice  is  sepulchral.  He  becomes  a 
sort  of  dark  figure  of  destiny  hovering  in  the  background.  In 
the  final  scene  he  becomes  inexorable,  exulting  like  a  fiend  over 
his  victim,  no  touching  appeals  for  mercy  being  able  to  move  him 
in  his  determination  not  to  yield.  He  forgets,  until  overtaken 
by  remorse,  that 

Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils. 

Were  the  old  duke  not  hedged  about  by  certain  redeeming  qual- 
ities, his  intense,  passionate  hatred  and  his  Promethean  inexor- 
ableness  would  make  him  a  monster,  a  caricature.  Gomez  is  not 
only  jealous  and  revengeful,  he  is  also  courteous,  loyal,  given  to 
hospitality,  and  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  honor.  The  cour- 
tesy of  the  proud  and  dignified  duke  is  seen  when  he  recognizes 
that  the  king  is  one  of  the  two  young  men  he  finds  in  the  room 
of  Dofia  Sol.  Though  appearances  are  against  Carlos,  Gomez, 
like  a  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  accepts  the  king's 
doubtful  explanation  of  his  unexpected  visit  and  promptly  begs 
his  pardon.  In  the  portrait-scene  he  declares  that  the  family  of 
Silva  has  always  been  loyal.  To  him  the  rites  of  hospitality  are  sa- 
cred and  inviolable,  and  he  declares  he  would  protect  his  guest 
even  against  the  king.     He  entertains  the  king  and  welcomes 
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the  pilgrim  as  his  guest.  Though  the  pilgrim-bandit  has  be- 
trayed his  host  by  making  love  to  Dofta  Sol,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  making  preparation  for  her  immediate  marriage  to  her  uncle, 
yet  Gomez  proves  the  sincerity  of  his  former  declaration  in  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  his  guest,  by  heroically  offering  to  sur- 
render his  own  head  rather  than  that  of  his  ungrateful  guest. 
A  little  later  his  sense  of  honor  is  severely  tested  by  the  king's 
threat  to  carry  off  Dona  Sol  as  a  hostage.  In  melodramatic 
fashion  his  Castilian  honor  wins  when  he  declares  to  the  king, 
"Take  her  and  leave  me  honor. "  Finally,  however,  in  the  catas- 
trophe, as  has  been  indicated  above,  honor  yields  to  revenge. 
Like  Shylock,  he  holds  his  victim  to  his  bond,  and  falls. 

While  Hernani  and  Gomez  are  truly  tragic  characters,  the  for- 
mer meeting  his  tragic  fate  on  account  of  an  error  of  judgment, 
and  the  latter  through  a  crime,  the  young  king,  Don  Carlos,  is 
portrayed  as  a  comic  character,  passing  from  good  to  better,  and 
as  an  imperfect  character,  passing  from  vice  to  goodness.  The 
story  of  his  life  may  be  represented  as  an  inclined  plane,  ending 
in  complete  security.  His  life,  too,  presents  an  antithesis  —  the 
profligate  young  king  becoming  the  merciful  mature  emperor. 
He  is  also  an  individual  with  a  definite  history,  experience,  and 
character.  His  grandfather  was  a  magnificent  and  powerful  em- 
peror. His  father  was  German  and  his  mother  Spanish.  He 
is  himself  first  king,  then  emperor.  As  king  he  is  licentious,  in- 
volved in  various  intrigues,  surrounded  by  courtiers  who  profit 
by  his  distractions,  and  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  band- 
its. He  knows  Latin  imperfectly,  possesses  a  vein  of  sardonic 
humor,  indulges  in  swift  repartees,  carries  on  his  intrigues  in 
disguise,  refuses  to  fight  a  duel  with  an  inferior,  pursues  Her- 
nani himself,  declares  himself  to  be  madly  in  love  with  the  beau- 
tiful black  eyes  of  Dona  Sol  whom  he  tries  to  carry  off  by  force, 
and  is  ambitious  to  become  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
After  his  election  as  emperor,  he  accepts  his  new  responsibilities 
seriously,  changes  his  course  of  life,  sacrifices  love  to  duty  and 
magnanimously  pardons  Hernani,  to  whom  he  restores  Dofta  Sol 
together  with  his  titles  and  property. 

Nearly  all  the  comic  element  of  the  drama  is  furnished  by 
Carlos  and  his  courtiers.     The  witty  and  sarcastic  repartees  of 
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Carlos,  which  recall  those  of  Euripides  and  Shakespeare,  are  usu- 
ally clever.  Through  nearly  all  of  his  short  speeches,  in  which 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill  in  rapid  repartee, 
there  runs  a  vein  of  sardonic  humor.  His  jests  with  his  crumb- 
seeking  courtiers  and  with  the  duenna  Dona  Josefa,  and  his  ten- 
dency to  become  humorous  in  a  striking  situation,  are,  however, 
often  more  grotesque  than  comic.  For  example,  his  first  conver- 
sation with  the  servant,  whom  he  forbids  to  say  two  words  and 
who  therefore  says  only  one,  is  so  grotesque  that  the  duenna  sig- 
nificantly asks  Carlos  if  he  is  not  the  devil  himself.  Again,  he 
calls  the  closet,  in  which  he  had  sought  a  hiding-place,  a  stable 
for  broom-stick  horses.  On  coming  out  from  this  closet,  Her- 
nani  asks  him  what  he  was  doing  in  there.  To  this  the  young 
king  jocosely  replies  that  apparently  he  was  not  riding  through 
a  forest.  In  the  first  balcony-scene  when  Dona  Sol  snatches  his 
dagger  and  threatens  to  stab  him,  the  undaunted  Carlos  coolly  re- 
marks that  it  is  no  wonder  she  loves  a  rebel.  Just  after  he  hears 
the  signal  announcing  his  election  as  emperor,  he  overhears  the 
conspirators  planning  to  take  his  life;  with  apparent  unconcern 
he  asks  them  to  move  on,  for  the  emperor  hears  them.  Imme- 
diately the  lights  go  out  and  the  emperor,  advancing  towards  the 
conspirators,  calls  them  dumb  statues  whose  torches  his  breath 
has  extinguished. 

The  youthful  king  is  further  exhibited  as  a  frivolous  libertine, 
whose  love  is  not  really  serious  but  is  a  distraction.  We  are  al- 
lowed to  catch  glimpses  of  his  storm-and- stress  period,  in  which 
the  young  sensualist  sows  his  wild  oats.  He  enters  into  the  fun 
and  frolic  of  the  time.  Like  the  dissolute  Francis  I,  who  is  rep- 
resented in  Hugo's  Le  Rot  s' Amuse  as  meeting  in  disguise  ple- 
beian girls  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  the  licentious  Carlos  carries 
on  his  nefarious  schemes  in  disguise.  At  one  time  he  is  pursued 
by  the  enraged  husband  of  Mme.  Giron,  and  at  another  time  by 
Hernani,  against  whose  sweetheart  the  crafty  king  is  planning 
an  infamous  seizure.  Like  Franz  Moor,  the  youthful  Carlos  is 
a  materialist,  a  sensualist,  the  very  antithesis  of  Hernani,  who 
dreams  of  a  spiritual  union  with  his  lover.  Yet  the  vicious  char- 
acter of  Carlos  is  allowable  in  dramatic  art,  since  what  is  repre- 
hensible in  the  king  is  finally  adjusted  in  the  emperor. 
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In  the  progress  of  the  drama  Don  Carlos  is  presented  to  us  not 
only  as  a  humorous  king  jesting  with  his  courtiers,  not  only  as  a 
frivolous  young  monarch  engaged  in  schemes  of  base  intrigues, 
but  also  as  a  magnanimous  emperor  transformed  by  a  worthy  am- 
bition and  by  the  contemplation  of  new  and  weighty  responsibil- 
ities. This  violent  contrast,  characteristic  of  Hugo,  is  so  skill- 
fully managed  that  we  are  not  shocked  by  its  representation.  It 
is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  rise  of  an  individual,  of  the  devel- 
opment and  revolution  of  a  character.  As  Hernani  is  one  man 
as  long  as  he  is  a  bandit,  and  becomes  another  as  soon  as  he  is 
pardoned  and  restored  to  his  former  estate,  and  as  Gomez  is  one 
man  until  the  desire  for  revenge  takes  possession  of  him,  so  Don 
Carlos  is  one  man  until  he  is  elected  emperor,  when  his  trans- 
formation becomes  complete.  In  the  famous  monologue  of  the 
fourth  act  Carlos  is  seen  experiencing  a  great  Cornelian  struggle 
between  love  and  duty,  in  which  the  latter  triumphantly  wins. 
The  transformation  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  miraculous 
conversion  as  it  is  a  natural  transition,  like  that  of  Shakespeare's 
Henry  V,  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  a  period  of  thoughtless 
and  frivolous  life  to  a  riper,  richer,  fuller  work  of  maturity. 
Urged  by  the  weight  of  a  great  duty,  impressed  by  the  higher 
responsibilities  suddenly  thrust  upon  him,  and  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  the  very  spirit  of  his  great  predecessor,  his  soul  is 
stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths,  his  better  nature  triumphs,  he 
puts  away  childish  things,  and  becomes  a  new  man.  While  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  this  change,  he  decides  to  give  the  world  a 
lesson  in  clemency,  just  taught  him  by  the  spirit  of  Charlemagne. 
He  therefore  pardons  the  bandits,  generously  restoring  to  the 
leader  his  sweetheart  and  his  castle.  By  pardoning  Hernani  we 
see  his  clemency,  and  by  his  failure  to  pardon  Gomez  we  see  his 
impartial  justice.  Thus  his  magnanimity,  generosity,  clemency, 
and  justice  are  beautiful  promises  of  a  happy  and  successful  reign 
as  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Like  the  great  charac- 
ters portrayed  in  fiction,  in  whose  real  existence  the  great  crea- 
tive romancers  make  us  believe,  the  mighty  emperor  is  not 
shelved  but  begins  to  carve  his  splendid  career  by  an  act  of 
mercy  and  justice  which  appeals  to  our  imagination. 

Unlike  the  male  characters  of  the  drama,  Dona  Sol,  in  whom 
29 
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we  have  the  dramatic  study  of  an  almost  perfect  woman,  does  not 
suggest  a  striking  antithesis  in  her  characteristics.  On  the  con- 
rary  her  character  is  consistent,  she  being  possessed  of  but  one 
strong  passion  —  love.  Her  individuality  is  carefully  portrayed, 
though  we  are  not  given  a  detailed  description  of  her  features 
from  the  standpoint  of  material  beauty.  Judging  from  the  few 
natural  touches  that  are  given  and  from  the  effects  of  her  beauty 
upon  her  three  suitors,  we  do  not  feel  that  she  lacks  any  of  those 
physical  qualities  or  personal  charms  that  belong  to  a  woman  of 
unusual  grace  and  beauty.  The  young  and  handsome  Dona  Sol, 
whose  father  was  a  count  and  shed  his  blood  in  torrents  for  the 
king,  is  affianced  to  the  old  duke  Ruy  Gomez,  her  uncle,  but  she 
herself  is  in  love  with  the  young  bandit  Hernani,  who  visits  her 
every  evening  in  disguise.  She  is  of  noble  birth,  and  is  proud 
and  jealous  of  her  blood.  In  spite  of  her  noble  descent,  however, 
she  would  rather  live  hungry,  poor,  and  in  exile  with  her  Her- 
nani, whom  she  calls  her  lion  and  her  king,  than  be  an  empress 
with  an  emperor. 

Several  references  are  made  to  the  magnetic  effect  of  Dona 
Sol's  soft,  piercing  black  eyes,  which  are  two  mirrors,  two  rays, 
two  torches,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  exquisite  raven  black 
eyes  of  the  dark  lady  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  Hernani  enjoys 
her  songs  and  glances,  and  his  soul  wants  to  see  itself  in  her  eyes 
which  shine  like  stars  in  the  darkness.  Flames  from  her  eyes, 
whose  flash  is  his  joy,  and  whose  smile  is  light,  inundate  his  eye- 
lids. Like  Juliet,  "she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright, 
and  her  eye  discourses."  Hernani  might  have  said  of  her  as 
Romeo  said  of  Juliet, 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heavens, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

Our  heroine  is  kind  and  gentle;  her  soul  is  calm,  pure,  lofty, 
and  beautiful;  her  brow  is  peaceful  and  pure;  her  step  is  grace- 
ful ;  she  grows  like  a  flower  in  the  shadow ;  she  weeps,  blushes, 
and  is  ingenuous ;  she  sings  with  tears  in  her  black  eyes,  which 
become  wet  with  the  tears  of  rage ;  and  she  is  an  angel,  a  flower, 
a  Venus,  and  a  treasure  of  beauty  which  makes  a  king  jealous. 
Hernani  wishes  to  hear  her  celestial  voice,  for  her  word  is  a  song 
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in  which  there  is  nothing  human.  Dona  Sol's  costume  is  white, 
the  emblem  of  innocence  and  immaculate  purity.  She  is  inspired 
with  lofty  aspirations  and  has  a  longing  desire  for  immortality. 

Like  Juliet,  with  whom  she  has  much  in  common,  Dona  Sol  is 
an  eminently  practical  woman.  She  asks  Hernani  not  to  blame 
her  strange  audacity  in  proposing  to  foMow  him  to  the  mountains, 
for  where  he  goes  she  will  go.  She  plans  the  clandestine  meet- 
ing and  the  flight.  Frustrated  in  her  first  plan,  she  again  pro- 
poses flight.  She  insists  on  following  him  even  to  the  scaffold. 
When  confronted  by  Carlos,  who  is  trying  to  drag  her  off,  she 
snatches  his  dagger  and  threatens  to  kill  him  if  he  advances  one 
step  towards  her.  Although  this  is  excellent  storm-and-strcss 
or  melodramatic  realism,  yet  we  feel  that  she  is  made  of  heroic 
stuff.  In  the  climax  where  she  surrenders  herself  to  Carlos  rath- 
er than  allow  him  to  take  the  head  of  either  Gomez  or  Hernani, 
she  compels  the  wonder-struck  king  to  exclaim  that  a  man,  in 
touching  Dona  Sol,  becomes  either  an  angel  or  a  monster.  While 
it  is  true  she  goes  away  with  the  young  king  as  his  hostage,  at 
the  same  time  she  does  not  forget  to  carry  her  dagger  concealed 
in  her  bosom.  Finally,  in  the  last  balcony-scene  she  rises  to  the 
occasion,  pleads  earnestly  for  the  life  of  her  lover,  yields  to  the 
inevitable,  and  dies  bravely  by  the  side  of  her  lion  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  the  same  time  Dona  Sol's  practical  turn  of  mind  does  not 
prevent  her  from  being  spiritual  and  poetical.  She  has  longings 
of  the  "blue-flower"  type.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Romantic 
characters  of  the  time,  she  possesses  a  feeling  for  nature.  This 
characteristic  betrays  the  artifice  of  the  author  who  is  nothing  if 
not  lyrical,  and  yet  there  is  evident  in  all  his  splendid  lyrical 
passages  a  touch  of  the  nature  and  realism  of  contemporary  life. 
The  best  illustration  of  Dona  Sol's  appreciation  of  nature  is  found 
in  the  last  balcony-scene  where  she  and  Hernani  are  alone  after 
the  noise  of  the  wedding  festivities  has  subsided.  She  is  su- 
premely happy  and  is  weeping  for  joy.  She  asks  Hernani  to 
come  and  see  the  beautiful  night.  "While  we  sleep,"  says  the 
enraptured  woman,  "nature  half- waking  lovingly  watches  over  us. 
There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  All  like  ourselves  is  at  rest. 
Come,  breath  with  me  the  air  perfumed  by  the  rose.     No  more 
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lights,  no  more  noise.  Silence  reigns  everywhere.  Even  while 
you  were  speaking  just  now  the  moon  rose  upon  the  horizon,  its 
glimmering  light  and  your  voice  both  went  to  my  heart. "  Pres- 
ently, when  the  silence  becomes  too  ominous  and  profound,  she 
asks  her  lover  if  he  would  not  like  to  see  some  star  in  the  dis- 
tance or  hear  some  tender  and  sweet  voice  sing.  She  herself 
would  hear  the  song  of  some  bird  in  the  fields  or  of  a  nightingale 
lost  in  the  darkness,  or  the  sound  of  some  flute  in  the  distance. 
"For  music  is  sweet,  it  fills  the  soul  with  harmony,  and  like  a 
divine  chorus,  it  awakens  a  thousand  voices  which  make  melody 
in  the  heart."  When  suddenly  she  hears  the  fatal  blast  of  Her- 
nani's  horn,  she  exclaims  that  her  prayer  is  heard,  and  tells  him 
how  she  likes  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  horn  in  the  depth  of  the 
woods.  Another  example  of  this  enchanting  poetry,  whose  me- 
lodious notes  we  can  never  forget,  is  found  in  the  catastrophe, 
where  Dona  Sol,  dying  of  poison,  tenderly  pleads  with  Hernani 
to  be  calm,  for  "We  are  going  presently  to  expand  our  wings  to- 
gether towards  new  and  brighter  lights.  With  an  even  flight 
we  are  setting  sail  towards  a  better  world." 

While  the  other  important  characters  of  the  drama  are  pos- 
sessed of  several  passions,  the  sole  passion  of  Dona  Sol  is  love, 
her  most  striking  and  beautiful  characteristic.  It  is  genuine 
Romantic  love,  based  on  instinct.  It  is  love  that  hopeth  all 
things  and  enduureth  all  things.  Though  Hernani  is  distrustful, 
jealous,  and  scornful,  yet  her  love  is  strong  enough  to  endure  it 
all.  It  disdains  all  social  barriers  and  makes  her  prefer  the  dis- 
inherited exile  and  wandering  bandit  to  the  powerful  lord  or  em- 
peror. Love  is  her  sole  existence.  Aimer,  cestvivre,  cestagir. 
She  loved  Hernani  out  of  pity,  out  of  admiration,  "for  the  dan- 
gers he  had  passed,"  for  the  mystery  of  his  destiny,  because  she 
cannot  help  loving  him,  and  yet,  unlike  Chimene,  she  does  not 
know  why  she  loves ;  she  does  not  know 

Where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head. 

Nor  does  she  know  why  she  must  follow  her  lover:  "Are  you  my 
demon  or  my  angel?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  your  slave,  listen. 
Go  where  you  will,  I  will  go.     Remain  or  depart,  I  am  yours. 
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Why  do  I  thus?  I  do  not  know."  Dofla  Sol  believes  that  her 
soul  is  bound  to  Hernani  forever,  and  she  looks  upon  him  as  a 
sort  of  god.  Her  love,  exalted  by  spiritualism,  and  devoid  of 
anything  sensual,  purifies  her  soul  and  brings  happiness.  With- 
out Hernani,  life  would  mean  nothing  to  her,  would  be  empty, 
hopeless.  With  him,  she  entertains  lofty  aspirations  and  sweet 
longings  for  immortality.  For  them,  as  for  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
love  is  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  Together,  full  of  love  and 
hope  and  sensible  of  a  moral  victory,  they  spread  their  wings  to 
a  new  and  brighter  wofld.  Thus  our  heroine  dies,  a  martyr  to 
love. 

James  D.  Bruner. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


FOREIGN   INFLUENCE   ON    SHAKESPEARE'S 
SONNETS 

"It  may  be  reckoned  as  the  progress  of  the  twentieth  century 
beyond  the  nineteenth,  that  it  begins  with  a  general  confession 
of  the  futility  of  that  criticism  *hat  has  too  long  been  exercised 
upon  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare.' '  With  these  words  our  la- 
mented Professor  Price  opens  his  essay  on  the  "Technic  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets!"  "The  gain  is  likely  to  be  great,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "For,  so  soon  as  the  world  ceases  to  seek  in  the 
sonnets  for  morbid  details  of  the  poet's  biography,  and  for  the 
revelation  of  his  adventures  and  intrigues,  those  poems  assume 
their  true  value  as  works  of  art." 

Legitimate  criticism  hereafter  will  have  to  regard  them  as 
such,  and  one  task  which  the  critic  of  the  sonnets  will  have  to 
undertake  —  perhaps  not  the  most  charming  one,  yet  an  interest- 
ing one  nevertheless,  and  a  necessary  one  —  is  the  study  of  their 
sources,  of  their  relations  to  previous  similar  works.  For 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  any 
more  than  his  plays  and  any  more  than  any  other  works  of  art. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  magnitude  of  the  sonnetteering  vogue 
in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  simply  startling. 

When  Charles  VIII  entered  Rome  in  1494  —  immediately 
after  the  reign  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  glorious  in  the  annals  of 
art  and  literature  —  he  inaugurated  a  long  series  of  expeditions 
which  revealed  to  France  the  literary  and  artistic  treasures  of 
Italy.  The  most  popular  poet  of  the  peninsula  was  Petrarch, 
and  several  causes  presently  operated  to  make  him  the  literary 
idol  of  Europe. 

In  1521,  upon  the  death  of  Leo  X,  the  Florentine  academi- 
cians were  compelled  for  political  reasons  to  seclude  themselves. 
Having  nothing  better  to  do,  they  decided  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  study  of  Petrarch.  A  word  or  a  line  became  a  topic  for 
endless  commentary  and  disquisition.  Thus  the  subtle  conceits 
of  the  poet  were  made  prominent  and  probably  multiplied,  and 
Petrarchism  became  a  fashion.     There  was  upon  the  throne  of 
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France  at  this  time,  a  monarch,  Francis  I,  whose  heart's  desire 
was  to  re-establish  the  age  of  chivalry,  with  its  glitter,  its  trou- 
badours, its  courts  of  love.  His  court  became  the  haunt  of  idle 
lords  who  vied  with  each  other  in  writing  complimentary  verses 
to  the  idle  ladies.  Now,  inasmuch  as  idle  lords  are  not  especial- 
ly gifted  with  fecundity  of  ideas,  they  would  not  of  course  be  at 
all  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  the  storehouse  of  conceits 
afforded  by  Petrarch  and  the  Petrarchists.  Indeed,  these  latter 
day  troubadours  could  hardly  have  gone  to  a  more  appropriate 
source  for  material  suited  to  their  purpose.  For  Petrarch's  lyric 
work  was  after  all  only  the  rich  fruit  of  a  plant  whose  main  root 
lay  in  France,  planted  there  by  the  troubadours.  The  French 
writers  therefore  went  to  that  fruit  as  to  a  birthright,  led  the 
stem  back  to  its  original  soil,  where  it  again  took  root  and  was 
again  destined  to  send  off  a  runner  into  foreign  domain  —  this 
time  to  England. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  seven  French  poets,  full  of 
Renascence  enthusiasm,  organized  a  circle  which  they  called  the 
Brigade  —  a  name  afterwards  changed  to  Pleiade —  and  after 
a  rigid  study  of  the  classics  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
salvation  of  French  literature  lay  in  the  creation  of  an  adequate 
literary  or,  more  strictly,  poetic  language.  This  they  proceeded 
to  effect,  and  Tuscany,  where  such  an  end  had  already  been  ac- 
complished, offered  a  ready  mcxlel.  Petrarch  now  assumed  a 
more  significant  prominence  than  he  had  in  the  court  of  Francis 
I,  for  the  Pleiade  consisted  of  genuine  poets,  having  as  its  lead- 
ers such  great  men  as  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay. 

In  1549,  that  body  issued  its  famous  manifesto,  the  Dcffcnsc  et 
Illustration  de  la  Langue  Framboise,  written  by  Du  Bellay.  In 
it  the  author,  after  declaring  the  value  of  classical  models,  pro- 
claims :  Sonne  moy  ces  beaux  sonnets,  non  moins  doctc  que plaisante 
Invention  Italienne.  .  .  .  Pour  le  Sonnet  donques  tu  as  Pe- 
trarque  et  quelques  moderates  I ta liens. 

Petrarch  thus  became  the  idol,  not  only  of  the  Pleiade,  but  al- 
so of  the  large  school  of  sonnetteers  that  grew  up  under  its  influ- 
ence. In  his  preface  to  L' Olive,  a  collection  of  sonnets,  Du  Bel- 
lay expressly  admits  having  imitated  Petrarch. 

Ronsard  speaks  of  his  lady's  glory,  Quun  seul  tusquam  est 
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digne  de  toucher'.1  But  illustrations  abound  too  plentifully  to 
have  justice  done  them  by  a  few  quotations.  Of  the  disciples  of 
the  P/eiade,  Desportes  must  be  mentioned,  not  only  because  he 
was  the  greatest,  but  also  because  of  the  influence  he  exerted  in 
England. 

While  the  above  mentioned  idle  lords  of  the  court  of  Francis  I 
were  getting  the  best  they  could  out  of  Italy,  Englishmen  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  The  Italian  Renascence  was  in  full 
swing,  and  it  became  fashionable  for  young  men  who  could  af- 
ford it  to  take  a  trip  to  Italy  to  complete  their  education.  The 
effect  of  this  practice  upon  English  society  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  Roger  Ascham  said  "an  Italianate  Englishman  is 
an  incarnate  devil. "  No  doubt  there  was  much  in  the  conduct  of 
travellers  returned  from  Italy  to  justify  the  good  Roger  Ascham's 
calling  them  names;  nevertheless,  the  result  of  this  Italian  con- 
tact for  English  poetry  was  on  the  whole  salutary.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  language  was  in  as 
crude  a  state  as  the  French,  and  the  beautiful  Italian  tongue  then 
discovered  served  as  a  model  and  inspiration  to  both.  Wyatt 
and  Surrey,  some  time  before  1542  (the  year  of  the  former's 
death)  showed  the  good  effects  of  Italian  influence  by  writing  a 
number  of  sonnets  in  a  style  which  broke  utterly  with  English 
tradition  and  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  twentieth  century  read- 
ers. Notice  that  this  date  is  six  years  before  Du  Bellay  wrote 
his  Deffense\  but  many  circumstances  combined  to  postpone  the 
completion  of  the  work  begun  by  these  two  pioneers.  Wyatt 
died  a  young  man  in  1542,  and  in  1547,  Henry  VIII,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  prevented  Surrey,  then  only  thirty  years  old, 
from  writing  any  more  sonnets,  by  having  his  head  removed. 

The  sonnets  which  they  had  written  remained  in  manuscript, 
for  it  was  not  then  customary  to  print  poetry.  There  followed 
a  period  of  English  history  which  reminds  one  of  the  Puritan 
ascendancy,  and  it  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  literature. 
When,  finally,  the  forces  which  made  the  Elizabethan  Age  great, 
began  to  operate,  English  poetry  was  still  in  its  rude  state,  while 
the  French  Pleiade  had  already  produced  its  best  work ;  so  that 

Amours,  I.  8 
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English  poets  now  had  two  guides  instead  of  one  —  the  French,  in 
addition  to  the  Italian  —  and  they  took  advantage  of  both  with  a 
will.  Sonnettcering  became  such  a  rage  that  even  Shakespeare 
could  not  resist  trying  his  hand  at  it ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  indicate  the  influence  which  the  foreign  sonnet- 
teers  had  upon  him. 

A  recent  writer  —  Vaganay  —  has  estimated  that  two  hundred 
thousand  sonnets  were  written  in  Europe  between  1530  and  1650. 
The  topic  of  most  of  them  was  love.  Remembering  that  the  sub- 
ject of  love  was  not  limited  to  the  sonnet  form,  we  are  prepared 
to  expect  a  monotony  of  sentiment.  If  we  bear  in  mind,  more- 
ovre,  that  the  new  inspiring  ideal  which  the  French  found  in 
Italian  poetry,  and  which  the  English  found  in  both  Italian  and 
French  poetry,  was  not  one  of  content,  but  the  then  more  im- 
portant one  of  form,  of  language,  not  only  is  our  expectation 
strengthened,  but  any  inclination  to  censure  such  monotony  dis- 
appears. 

Sonnet  writing  became  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  was  rec- 
cognized  as  such  by  the  writers  themselves.  Giles  Fletcher,  in 
the  'Epistle  Dedicatoric'  of  his  "Licia"  says:  ".  .  .  take 
this  by  the  waic.  ...  A  man  may  writ  of  love,  and  not  be 
in  love,  as  well  as  of  husbandric,  and  not  goe  to  plough ;  or  of 
witches  and  be  none:  or  of  holinesse  and  be  flat  prophane." 

A  large  number  of  such  confessions  by  English  writers  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  and  also  some  illustrations  of  the  ar- 
tificiality and  conventionality  of  the  practice,  including  some  de- 
lightful ones  by  Shakespeare  himself.  But  there  is  one  by  the 
latter  which  Mr.  Lee  does  not  give,  and  which  deserves  to  be 

quoted  because  it  is  the  only  one  (I  believe)  found  in  the  son- 
nets. 

It  is  from  Sonnet  21 : 

So  it  it  not  with  me,  as  with  that  muse, 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse: 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use; 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse: 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems, 
With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 
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O  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 

And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  ot  the 
French  Petrarchists  —  Du  Bellay  —  in  his  poem  entitled  Contre 
les  Petrarquistes: 

J'ay  oublie  Tart  de  petrarquiser, 

Je  veux  d'amour  franchement  deviser, 

Sans  vous  flatter  et  sans  me  deguiser. 

De  vos  beautez,  je  diray  seulement 
Que,  si  mon  oeil  ne  juge  folement, 
Vostre  beaute*  est  joincte  esgalement 
A  vostre  bonne  grace. 

And  he  continues  on  the  Petrarchist's  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings, suffering  caused  by  her  cruel  disdain.* 

For  a  parade  of  the  ridiculous  praise  showered  by  the  Petrar- 
chist  upon  his  imagined  love,  we  might  quote  another  French 
poet,  where  Saint-Gelais  addresses  his  lady  trying  to  make  her 
reasonable.8 

The  exaggerations  enumerated  in  these  selections  need  not  be 
specifically  illustrated.4  They  constitute  the  warp  and  woof  of 
sonnetteering.  Take  up  any  collection  of  love-sonnets,  turn  to 
any  page,  and  you  will  find  examples.  Therefore  indebtedness 
concerning  them  cannot  be  traced.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
special  conceits  that  indebtedness  can  be  determined,  and  to  such 
we  shall  now  turn. 

PLATONIC    CONCEITS 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  Petrarch  became  a  subject  of  de- 
tailed study  with  the  Florentine  Academicians.  The  fact  is  pe- 
culiarly significant.     As  the  name  implies,  the  Academicians 

2 CEuvres  Francoises  du  Joachim  Du  Bellay,  ed.  Marty-Laveaux,  II,  pp. 

333  ff- 

*CEuvres de  Melin  de  Sainct-Gelays,  ed.  Blanchemain,  I,  p.  196. 

4 Illustrations  from  Shakespeare,  1.  suffering  of  lover,6it  145, 139, 147, 153; 
2.  praise  of  beloved,  43,  53,  59,  67,  68,  69,  82,  83,  84,  99.  Cf.  Plato,  Phadrus, 
251. 
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were  students  of  Plato.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  what  they  did  with  Petrarch,  but  it  is  just  to  sup- 
pose that  they  read  as  much  of  Plato  into  him  as  they  possibly 
could.  Finding  in  him  an  ideal  of  love  which  was  spiritual,  how 
could  they  help  connecting  it,  perhaps  confusing  it,  with  Plato's 
ideal  of  love.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
contact  of  the  erotic  ideal  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  with  Renas- 
cence Platonics,  produced  a  theory  of  what  may  be  called  Neo- 
Platonic  love  —  not  Platonic  love,  which  was  something  essen- 
tially different  —  and  this  served  as  a  source  of  some  of  the  most 
important  conceits  found  in  sonnet  literature. 

THE  USE  MADE  OF  PLATO'S  THEORY  OF  IDEAS 

In  Sonnet  53,  Shakespeare  says: 

What  it  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 

Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 

and  in  Sonnet  98,  after  enumerating  beautiful  features  of  nature: 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you — you,  pattern  of  all  these. 

Yet  scem'd  it  winter  still,  and  you  away, 

As  with  your  shadow,  I  with  these  did  play. 

In  Sonnet  37: 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised, 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give 
That  I  by  thy  abundance  am  sufficed 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

"  'Shadow'  (I^atin,  umbra)  was  the  term  of  art  in  Renais- 
sance Platonism  for  the  Reflection  of  the  Eternal  Type."  '*  Here 
Shakesj>carc  makes  his  beloved  the  archetype  of  the  beautiful 
forms  in  this  world.  Spenser  does  about  the  same  thing  in  Son- 
net 35: 

All  this  world's  glory  seemeth  vayne  to  me, 
And  all  their  showes  but  shadowes,  saving  she. 

sWyndham,  "Poems  of  Shakespeare,"  CXXI I,  note  1.  Cf.  Drayton's, 
"Idea,"  13:  "To  the  Shaddow." 
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This  identification  of  the  beloved  with  the  Idea  was  a  bold 
step  in  advance  of  the  French  sonnetteers.  They  had  contented 
themselves  with  exalting  the  Idea  which  was  the  model  of  their 
mistress.* 

The  citation  given  above  from  Du  Bellay's  Contre  les  Petrar- 
quistes  affords  another  example.     Even  Petrarch  offers  one.1 

The  favor  which  the  notion  of  the  "Idea"  found  is  seen  also 
in  the  titles  of  cycles ;  sometimes  the  word  itself  was  used, 
sometimes  an  anagram  of  the  French  form.  The  following  list 
illustrates  this  and  also  the  English  imitation  of  the  French : 
Sceve:  Delie;  Daniel:  Delia;  Du  Bellay:  L'Idee;  Drayton: 
Idea;  Linche:  Diella. 

THE  IMAGE  OF  THE  BELOVED  ON  THE  LOVER'S  HEART 

This  conceit  was  a  corollary  to  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  subjec- 
ivity  of  beauty.  In  one  place  at  least,  Plato  states  the  very  no- 
tion used  by  the  sonnetteers:  "The  lover  is  his  mirror  in  whom 
he  (the  beloved)  is  beholding  himself.8 

So  Spenser,  "Amoretti,"  45: 

.    .    .    Within  my  hart,  though  Hardly  it  can  shew 
Thing  so  divine  to  vew  of  earthly  eye: 
The  fayre  Idea  of  your  celestiall  hew, 
And  every  part  remaines  immortally. 

and  Sidney,  Sonnet  32: 

But  from  thy  heart,  while  my  sire  charmeth  thee, 
Sweet  Stella's  image  I  do  steal  to  me. 

Parallel  passages  are  readily  found  in  Ronsard.9 
The  sixth  Sonnet  of  Ronsard's  Astree  introduces  a  new  figure: 

II  ne  falloit,  maistresse,  autres  tablettes 
Pour  vous  graver  que  celles  de  mon  coeur, 

Ou  de  sa  main,  Amour  nostre  vainqueur 
Vous  a  gravee  et  vos  graces  parfaites. 

•Ronsard,  Amours,  I,  26,  167;  Du  Bellay,  L  Olive,  113  (translated  from  a 
sonnet  of  Bernadino  Daniello;  also  translated  by  Desportes),  112.  Cf.  Vianey, 
Les  sources  italiennes  de  "  V  Olive"  1901 ,  pp.  76,  104;  Plato's  Symposium,  211. 

^Vitadi  M.  Laura,  Sonnet,  108. 

8Plato,  Phcedrus,  255. 

•Ronsard,  Amours,  I,  178;  II,  21. 
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It  was  probably  this  sonnet  of  Ronsard's  that  was  imitated  by 
Shakespeare  in  Sonnets  24  and  122.  In  the  latter  he  modified 
the  idea  somewhat : 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 

Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory, 

Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 

Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity. 

Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 

Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist; 

Till  each  to  razed  oblivion  yield  his  part 

Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 

Sonnet  24  is  more  strained  and  conventional  than  either  of 
these.     It  begins: 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  stelPd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart    .    .    . 

IDENTITY  OF  LOVER  AND  BELOVED 

To  this  theme  Shakespeare  has  devoted,  more  or  less  complete- 
ly, eight  sonnets:  36,  39,  42,  62,  96,  109,  133,  134.  The  theme 
itself  is  suggested  by  Plato  in  his  "Symposium"  (192,  193);  but 
the  spirituality  of  the  idea,  perhaps  the  idea  itself,  is  entirely 
Neo- Platonic,  evolved  out  of  the  mediaeval  mystic  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  union  with  God.  This  doctrine  is  the  culmination  of 
the  "Divine  Comedy,"  and  is  directly  expressed  in  a  sermon  by 
the  mediaeval  German  mystic,  Master  Eckart: 

"I  am  one  with  Him  —  He  cannot  exclude  me.  .  .  .  God 
and  I  arc  one  in  knowing.  God's  essence  is  His  knowing,  and 
God's  knowing  makes  me  to  know  Him.  Therefore  is  his  know- 
ing my  knowledge.  The  eye  whereby  I  sec  God  is  the  same  eye 
whereby  He  sccth  me.  Mine  eye  and  the  eye  of  God  are  one 
eye,  one  vision,  one  knowledge,  and  one  love." 

The  honest  chronclcr  (Adolf  Arnstein)  recording  this  sermon, 
remarks:  "Of  all  this  I  can  understand  scarcely  anything,"  and 
we  needn't  cudgel  our  brains  about  it  either,  provided  we  under- 
stand the  main  point.  Man  is  identified  with  God.  In  mystic 
theology,  God  and  the  human  soul  bear  the  relation  of  bride- 


"Vaughan,  "  Hour*  with  the  Mystics,"  pp.  190, 192.    Cf.  also  St  Bernard, 
"  Sermons  on  the  Song  of  Songs;"  "  Sermons"  71,  81, 82, 83. 
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groom  and  bride,  to  each  other.11  Hence  the  bridegroom  and 
bride — or  the  lover  and  beloved  —  are  one.  With  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  the  beloved  was  exalted  to  such  a  degree  that  she  be- 
came a  symbol  of  the  lover's  noblest  thoughts  and  highest  as- 
pirations; and  then  under  mystic  influence,  she  was  identified 
with  them.  We  thus  have  a  suggestion  of  how  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  divine  beloved,  as  we  find  it  in  St 
Bernard,  developed  into  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
the  human  beloved,  as  we  find  it  in  Shakespeare. 
Drayton  uses  the  theme  in  Sonnet  1 1 : 

Since  you  one  were,  I  never  since  was  one, 
Since  you  in  me,  myselfe  since  out  of  me, 
Transported  from  my  selfe  into  your  being.    .    . 

UNITY  OF  TRUE,   BEAUTIFUL  AND  GOOD 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words.1* 

With  Dante  and  Petrarch  Love  is  a  noble  power,  and  its  ele- 
vating force  is  sometimes  explicitly  proclaimed." 

The  Renascence  Platonists,  too,  regarded  it  as  an  ennobling 
influence.  We  have  royal  confirmation  of  this.  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  in  an  essay  on  Love,  declares:  "Now  Love  is  so  far 
from  being  reprehensible,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  surest 
indication  of  a  noble  and  lofty  mind;  and  a  special  cause  that  al- 
lures and  excites  men  to  the  active  practice  of  the  virtues  which 
dwell  in  the  soul."14 

With  this  may  be  compared  two  of  Ronsard's  Sonnets: 

Ere  love  from  barren  Chaos  drew  the  skies, 
Piercing  its  womb  that  hid  the  light  of  day, 
Beneath  primeval  earth's  and  water's  sway 

The  shapeless  Heavens  lay  whelmed,  in  dark  disguise. 

Even  so  my  sluggish  soul,  too  dull  to  rise, 
Within  this  body's  gross  and  heavy  clay 
Without  or  form  or  feature  shapeless  lay 

Until  Love's  arrow  pierced  it  from  your  eyes. 

uSt.  Bernard,  "Sermon  on  the  Song  of  Songs." 
"Shakespeare,  Sonnet  105;  cf.  also  Sonnet  101. 
"Petrarch  I.  10  and  56,  II.  18;  cf.  Plato,  "Symposium"  178. 
"Foscolo,  "Essays  on  Petrarch,"  p.  261. 
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Love  brought  me  life  and  power  and  truth  and  light, 
Made  pure  my  inmost  heart  through  hit  control 
And  shaped  my  being  to  a  perfect  whole. 

He  warms  my  veins,  he  lights  my  thought,  his  flight 
Snatches  me  upward,  till  in  Heaven's  height 
I  find  the  ordered  pathway  of  my  soul.15 

And  again: 

I  dragged  my  life  along  with  sullen  sighs 
In  heaviness  of  body  and  of  soul, 
Knowing  not  yet  the  Muse's  high  control 

And  honor  that  she  brings  her  votaries, 

Until  the  hour  I  loved  you.    Then  your  eyes 
Became  my  guide  to  lead  to  virtue's  goal, 
Where  I  might  win  that  knowledge  fair  and  whole 

Which  by  true  loving  makes  men  nobly  wise. 

O  love,  my  all,  if  aught  of  good  I  do, 

If  worthily  of  your  dear  eyes  I  write, 

You  are  the  cause,  yours  is  the  potency. 
My  perfect  grace  comes  ever  but  from  you, 

You  are  my  spirit!    If  I  work  aright 

'Tis  you  that  do  it,  you  that  work  in  me.1* 

But  the  pure  spirituality  of  the  passion  as  displayed  in  Dante 
and  Petrarch  is  tempered  by  the  sixteenth  century  sonnctteers, 
for  in  the  meantime  other  forces  had  been  at  work.  The  one 
great  thing  which  the  Renascence  accomplished,  was  the  revela- 
tion of  man  to  himself,  and  he  discovered  that  he  had  a  body  of 
which  he  could  be  as  proud  as  of  his  mind,  and  which  was  just 
as  essential  to  his  being.  The  viciousness  of  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  this  revelation,  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  time, 
especially  in  the  history  of  Italy  where  the  Renascence  forces 
were  most  violent.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  had  not  the 
causes  indicated  above  made  Petrarch  the  worshipped  idol,  the 
tone  of  the  whole  mass  of  amatory  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  been  quite  different  from  what  it  was.  The 
Nco- Platonic  theory  of  love  emphasized,  indeed,  the  higher  el- 
ements of  the  passion,  but  it  left  the  door  open  for  the  admission 
of  the  lower.     This  may  be  well  illustrated  from  the  essay  by 


lsKonsard,  Amours.  I,  52,  translated  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Page. 
"Konsard,  Amours  I,  100,  translated  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Page;  cf.  also  Ron- 
sard,  Heletu,  II,  2;  Drayton,  "Idea,"  35;  Petrarch,  II,  86. 
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Lorenzo,  cited  above :  "Beauty  of  countenance  and  mind  is  the 
principle  and  guide,  which  leads  man  to  seek  for  beauty  in  other 
objects,  to  mount  up  to  virtue,  which  is  beauty  half  earthly,  half 
divine,  and  come  at  last  to  repose  in  the  sovereign  beauty,  that 
is,  God." 

At  that  time,  "beauty  of  countenance"  was  likely  to  become 
the  prime  consideration,  especially  when  Lorenzo  says  in  the 
same  paper:  "Whoever  seeks  for  the  true  definition  of  love,  dis- 
covers it  to  be  only — a  desire  of  the  beautiful.  And  if  this  be 
the  case,  vice  and  deformity,  in  every  shape,  must  be  disgusting 
to  him  who  truly  loves." 

This  view  was  willingly  accepted  by  the  sonnetteers,  and  the 
thought  of  the  destruction  of  beauty  through  the  encroachment 
of  Time  became  popular  with  them,  giving  rise  to  the  conceit  of 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may."  This  is  the  theme  of  all 
of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  importuning  his  friend  to  marry  be- 
times.    It  was  a  favorite  of  Daniel's : 

When  men  shall  find  thy  flower,  thy  glory  passe, 
And  thou  with  carefull  brow  sitting  alone: 
Received  hast  this  message  from  thy  glasse, 
That  tells  the  truth,  and  says  that  all  is  gone;    .... 
Thou  maist  repent  that  thou  hast  scornd  my  teares, 
When  winter  snowes  upon  thy  sable  haires." 

This  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  what  is  perhaps  the  best  son- 
net on  this  theme.  It  is  a  well-known  sonnet  by  Ronsard  (//>/- 
cney  II,  42),  worthily  translated  by  Dr.  Page: 

When  you  are  very  old,  by  the  hearth's  glare, 
At  candle-time,  spinning  and  winding  thread, 
You'll  sing  my  lines,  and  say,  astonished: 

Ronsard  made  these  for  me,  when  I  was  fair 

Then  not  a  servant  even,  with  toil  and  care 
Almost  outworn,  hearing  what  you  have  said, 
Shall  fail  to  start  awake  and  lift  her  head 

And  bless  your  name  with  deathless  praise  fore'er. 

My  bones  shall  be  in  earth,  and  my  poor  ghost 
Take  its  long  rest  where  love's  dark  myrtles  thrive. 
You,  crouching  by  the  fire,  old,  shrunken,  grey, 

Shall  we  your  proud  disdain  and  my  love  lost 


"Daniel,  "Delia,"  41;  Ibid%  39,  40,  50. 
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Nay,  hear  me,  love!  —  Wait  not  tomorrow  —  live, 
And  pluck  life's  roses,  ohl  to-day,  to-day.18 

And  in  another  passage  from  Ronsard, 

.  .  .  even  your  beauties  in  their  flower-array 
Ere  little  time  must  fade  and  fall  away.  .  .  . 
Then  love  me  while  thou  Yt  fair,  ere  youth  is  gonellf 

This  theme  is  closely  connected  with  another  known  as  the 
"eternizing  theme."     The  latter  is  properly  divided  into  two: 

/.  Time  Destroying  the  Be/oznTs  Beauty,  but  the  Memory  of 
it  Living  in  His  Verse. 

To  this  theme  Shakespeare  has  devoted  Sonnets  15,  16,  17, 
19,  54.  63,  65,  77,  100,  101. 

It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Daniel's  "Delia:" 

When  winter  snowes  upon  thy  sable  haires, 
And  frost  of  age  hath  nipt  thy  beauties  neere,    .    .    . 

Then  take  this  picture  which  I  here  present  thee,    .    . 

This  may  remain  thy  lasting  monument, 
Which  happily  posterity  may  cherrish, 
These  colours  with  thy  fading  are  not  spent,    .    .    . 

They  will  remaine,  and  so  thou  canst  not  die* 

//.   Immortality  Promised  by  the  Poet 

To  this  conceit  Shakespeare  has  devoted  Sonnets  18,  38,  54, 
55,74,81,  107. 

It  is  used  by  Spenser  in  his  "Amoretti,"  at  least  twice: 


My  verse  your  virtues  rare  shall  eternize, 
And  in  the  heavens  write  your  glorious  name." 


And  again : 


Even  this  verse,  vowd  to  eternity, 
Shall  be  thereof  immortal  moniment; 
And  tell  her  praise  to  all  posterity ,n    . 


uCf.  also  Ronsard,  HcUm,  II,  44,  translated  by  Dr.  Page  under  the  title, 
"Helen's  Beauty:"  Pit  as  retranchtes,  56. 

X9Piras  retranchUs,  XVII  (Blanchmain,  I,  397).  The  translation  is  Dr. 
Page's. 

■•Daniel,  "Delia,"  42;  also  45,  and  38.  The  last  is  a  translation  of  a' sonnet 
by  Desportes.  Cleonia,  62.  Cf.  also  the  conceit  in  CUonia,  63:  "He  will  not 
burn  his  verses  .  .  .  because  the  same  flame  would  also  make  the  fame 
of  his  lady  die." 

""Amoretti,"  75. 

nIbid%  69. 
30 
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The  conceit  is  frequent  enough  in  other  poets,  both  French 
and  English:  Ronsard,  *  DuBellay,*4  Daniel,*  and  Drayton."  An 
example  may  be  given,  in  Dr.  Page's  translation,  from  Ron- 
sard's  Helene,  II,  2 : 

That  century  to  century  may  tell 
The  perfect  love  Ronsard  once  bore  to  you, 
How  he  was  reason-reft  for  love  of  you 

And  thought  it  freedom  in  your  chains  to  dwell; 

That  age  on  age  posterity  full  well 
May  know  my  veins  were  filled  with  beauty  of  you 
And  that  my  heart's  one  wish  was  only  you, 

I  bring  for  gift  to  you  this  immortelle. 

Long  will  it  live  in  freshness  of  its  prime, 
And  you  shall  live,  through  me,  long  after  death  — 
So  can  the  well-skilled  lover  conquer  Time, 

Who  loving  you  all  virtue  followeth, 
Like  Laura,  you  shall  live  the  cynosure 
Of  earth,  so  long  as  pens  and  books  endure. 

In  Sonnets  38,  74,  107  of  Shakespeare,  44  of  Daniel,  and  44 
of  Drayton,  the  poet  suggests  his  own  immortality  through  his 
verse,  something  which  finds  its  counterpart  again  in  Ronsard. r 

APPROACHING  AGE  OF  THE  LOVER 

This  was  a  favorite  theme.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  why  a 
passionate  lover  should  persist  in  proclaiming  the  advanced  state 
of  his  years,  but  the  sonnetteers  yield  some  data  by  which  to 
determine  how  the  convention  probably  arose.  The  lover  did 
not  imagine  that  the  plea  of  old  age  would  gain  the  favor  of  his 
sweetheart.  He  merely  wanted  to  impress  upon  her  the  fact 
that  he  had  loved  her  so  many  years,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
the  fire  within  his  bosom,  had  no  whit  abated. 

This  use  of  the  theme  is  taken  from  Petrarch  (I,  143),  and 
he  is  followed  by  Du  Bellay  {Amours,  14).  Petrarch  also  set  the 
example  of  making  a  straightforward  confession  of  old  age  (II,  81). 


"Ronsard,  Amours,  I.  193  (Dr.  Page's  <4Love  Recording"). 
"DuBellay,  Amours,  11;  V  Olive,  Ode  13. 
"Daniel,  "Delia,"  43  and  44. 
"Drayton,  "Idea,"  44. 

"Ronsard,  Amours  I,  72:  translated  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Page  under  the  title, 
"Her  Immortality." 
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But  he  could  afford  to  do  this.  In  the  first  place,  Laura  was 
dead;  and  in  the  next  place,  she  had  given  birth  to  ten  children 
before  she  died.  His  English  imitators  seemed  to  be  backward 
about  adopting  such  unnecessary  frankness,  consequently  they 
modified  the  idea  somewhat;  representing  their  old  age  as  pre- 
mature, and  caused  by  the  cruel  disdain  of  the  object  of  their 
affections.* 

Thus  Daniel  says  in  "Delia,"  30: 

My  cares  draw  on  mine  everlasting  night, 
In  horrors  sable  clowdes  sets  my  lives  sunne: 

I  go  before  into  the  MirtJe  shades, 
To  attend  the  presence  of  my  world's  Deere; 

If  any  aske  me  why  so  soone  I  came, 
He  hide  her  sinne  and  say  it  was  my  lot 

Shakespeare  uses  the  unrestricted  "old  age"  theme  in  the 
sonnets  addressed  to  a  man — in  Sonnets  22,  62,  73;  including 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  ever  wrote  (73),  the  one  begin- 
ning: 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

But  when  he  addresses  a  woman,  he  tells  a  different  story 
(Sonnet  138): 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
Unlearn£d  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue: 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest 
But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  unjust? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 


»Cf.  also  Drayton,  "Idea"  15,  44. 
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THE    DARK    LADY   THEME 

In  actual  life  to-day,  a  dark-complexioned  woman  may  be 
considered  as  beautiful  as  a  light-complexioned  one.  Many,  in- 
deed, prefer  a  brunette.  Yet  poets  have  up  to  the  very  pres- 
ent persisted  in  picturing  maidens  who,  if  they  corresponded  to 
the  description,  were  much  too  ghastly  for  company.  In  the 
sonnet  literature  under  consideration,  affectionate  addresses  to  a 
dark  lady  are  few.  This  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Neo- 
Platonism,  according  to  which,  "beauty"  and  "light"  are  syn- 
onymous." 

Instances,  however,  may  be  found  in  Ronsard's  Amours 
(I,  26),   and   in  Sidney's  "Astrophel  and  Stella"  (Sonnet  7). 

When  Nature  made  her  chiefe  worke,  Stella's  eyes, 
In  colour  blacke  why  wrapt  she  beames  so  bright? 
Would  she,  in  beamy  blacke,  like  Painter  wise, 
Frame  daintiest  lustre,  mixt  of  shades  and  light? 
Or  did  she  else  that  sober  hue  devise, 
In  obiect  best  to  knitt  and  strength  our  sight; 
Lesat,  if  no  vaile  these  brave  gleames  did  disguise. 
They,  sunlike,  should  more  dazle  than  delight? 
Or  would  she  her  miraculous  power  show, 
That,  whereas  blacke  sceme's  beautie's  contrary, 
She  even  in  blacke  doth  make  all  beauties  flow? 
But  so,  and  thus, — she,  minding  Love  should  be 
Placed  ever  there,  gave  him  this  mourning  weede 
To  honor  all  their  deathes  who  for  her  bleed. 

Shakespeare  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  latter  poem,  when  he 
he  wrote  Sonnets  127  and  132. 

Milton  uses  the  conceit  of  dazzling  in  "II  Penseroso  "  (  13—16). 
Had  the  sonnetteers  possessed  Milton's  erudition,  and  had  Prince 
Memnon,  his  sister,  and  Cassiopeia,  been  impressed  upon  them, 
I  might  have  had  more  examples  to  quote.30 

THE  FOUR    ELEMENTS 

References  to  the  elements  —  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire  —  are 
made  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  44,  45.  Another  reference  may 
be  found  in  Spenser's  "Amoretti,"  55  : 

wCf.  Spenser,  "Hymn  to  Heavenly  Beauty." 

80Professor  Trent  informs  me  that  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  poems 
also  praise  dark  beauties. 
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I  marvaile  of  what  substance  was  the  mould 

The  which  her  maide  attonce  so  cruell  fair. 

Not  earth;  for  her  high  thoughts  more  heavenly  are: 

Not  water;  for  her  love  doth  bume  like  fyre: 

Not  ayre;  for  she  is  not  so  light  or  rare: 

Not  fyre;  for  she  doth  friese  with  faint  desire. 

Then  needs  another  element  inquire, 

Whereof  she  mote  be  made;  that  is,  the  skye.*1 

CONCORD    AND    DISCORD    BETWEEN    EYE   AND    HEART 

This  theme  is  treated  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  24,  46,  47, 
132,  137,  141;  and  in  Drayton's  "Idea,"  33: 

Whilst  yet  mine  eies  doe  surfet  with  delight, 

My  wofull  hart  imprisond  in  my  brest, 

Wisheth  to  be  transformed  in  my  sight, 

That  it  like  those,  by  looking  might  be  blest.    .    .** 

Other  conceits  may  be  briefly  enumerated: 

IMAGE  OF  BELOVED  EVER  PRESENT 

This  appears  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  43,  47,  61,  113;  in 
Sidney's  "Atrophel  and  Stella,"  38;  Lodge's  "Phillis"  36,  a 
translation  of  Desportes,  Diane,  II,  3;  Ronsard,  Mort  de 
Marie,  1 1. 

INADEQUACY  OF  HIS  POWER  TO  SING  HER  PRAISES 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  79,  80,  82,  83,  85,  86,  103,  106; 
Spenser,  "Amoretti"  82;  Du  Bellay,  Amours,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10; 
Ronsard,  Amours,  I,  72 — the  sonnet  entitled  "Her  Immortal- 
ity" in  Dr.  Page's  translation;  Amours,  I,  170;  Petrarch,  II,  39. 

MERIT  OF  HIS  VERSE  DUE  TO  THE  BELOVED 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  38,  79;  Ronsard,  Amours,  I,  100,  170; 
Du  Bellay,  Amours,  12;  Jodellc,  Amours,  39;  Ba'if.  Francine  (Ed. 
Marty- Laveaux,  I,  p.  112);  Petrarch,  II,  88. 

NATURE  HAS  NO  ATTRACTIONS  IN  HER  ABSENCE 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  97,  98 ;  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 

"Other  references  may  be  found  in  Barnes'  "Parthenophil,"  Sonnet  77,  and 
Greville's  "Caelica,"  Sonnet  7;  also  in  Du  Bellay,  Contre  Us  Pttraquistes, 

11,336. 

»Cf.  Ibid,  52:  Barnes'  "Parthenophil,"  20;  Watson,  "Tears  of  Frande,"  19, 
20;  Ronsard,  Odes,  V,  2a 
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II,  Sonnet  10;  Ronsard,  Pieces  retranchies,  25  (Dr.  Page's  "Ab- 
sence in  Spring");  Petrarch,  II,  42. 

PLAY  UPON  NAME 

Shakespeare  plays  upon  the  name  of  Will;  Ronsard  plays 
upon  the  name  of  H61ene  and  Marie;  Du  Bellay  upon  that  of 
Olive;  and  Petrarch  upon  that  of  Laura. 

STATED  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  FIDELITY 

Shakespeare's  Sonnet  104  declares: 

Three  winters*  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride,    .    .    . 

A  conceit  found  in  Petrarch,  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay.88 

In  all  the  correspondences  tabulated  in  this  paper,  there  is 
hardly  one  undoubted  instance  of  direct  borrowing  on  the  part 
of  Shakespeare.  Influence  upon  him  there  was,  of  course;  be- 
cause he  had  to  take  the  material  that  existed.  But  how  did 
he  mold  that  material?  To  him  sonnetteering  was  a  literary  ex- 
ercise just  as  well  as  to  the  rest;  but  he  never  condescended  —  as 
they  did  —  to  make  even  a  free  translation  of  another  man's 
poem.  He  was  too  great  to  waste  his  time  trifling.  He  had 
too  much  to  think  and  too  much  to  say  —  and  he  was  bound  to 
say  it  in  a  sonnet,  if  he  happened  to  be  writing  a  sonnet,  just  as 
truly  as  in  a  play,  if  he  happened  to  be  writing  a  play.  All  the 
sonnets,  with  two  exceptions,  are  sincere  meditations  upon  life 
—  and  let  us  hope  that  those  two  exceptions  (153,  154)  are  not 
his,  or  if  they  must  be,  that  they  were  written  in  the  adolescent 
period  when  his  head  was  turned  by  Ann  Hathaway. 

The  love  conceits  of  the  sonnet  literature  were  not  petty  by 
virtue  of  their  essential  nature  —  they  were  made  so  by  the 
treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  sonnetteers.  When 
Shakespeare  took  hold  of  them,  he  invested  them  with  poetic 
grandeur.  Take  for  example,  that  most  commonplace  of  con- 
ceits—  the  supremacy  of  the  sweetheart's  beauty.  This  is  as 
much  a  conceit  as  it  could  well  be,  being  entirely  a   figment  of 


SJCf.  DuBellay,  Amours:   Ronsard,  Amours ',  I,  213.      I  cannot  at  this 
moment  locate  a  similar  sonnet  by  Petrarch,  although  I  have  read  it. 
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the  lover's  imagination;  yet  this  is  how  Shakespeare  can  affirm 
it  (Sonnet  59): 

O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look, 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  Sun, 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame. 

Or  in  the  following  manner  (Sonnet  106): 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rime 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights; 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye, of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

I  might  quote  30,  90,  91,  and  any  number  more  of  splendid 
sonnets  on  trite  topics.  But  Shakespeare  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  hackneyed  topics.  Not  only  did  he  give  eloquent 
expression  to  heartfelt  indignation  towards  contemporary  evils, 
as,  for  example,  in  Sonnets  66  to  68,  127,  129,  146  —  he  made 
a  fundamental  departure  from  the  primarily  accepted  methods 
of  sonnettcering.  All  the  other  sonnettcers  addressed  them- 
selves to  a  woman,"  and  a  beautiful  woman  only — Shakespeare 
addresses  himself  to  a  man,  and  to  an  ill-favored  woman.  He 
thus  considerably  extended  the  scope  of  the  sonnet  as  a  medium 
for  the  genuine  reflection  of  life's  tragedies. 

In  addressing  his  love  to  man,  he  very  likely  had  Plato  in  his 
mind.  In  addressing  his  love  to  an  ill-favored  woman,  he  op- 
posed the  Nco-Platonic  doctrine  that  love  is  born  of  beauty. 
His  consciousness  of  her  physical  and  moral  defects  supply  new 
themes  to  sonnet  literature;  and  Mr.  Lee  is  beside  the  mark 
when  he  contends  that  Shakespeare  imitated  the  vituperative 
sonnets  of  Jodelle  and  others:  for,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  the 
lover  is  disillusioned  when  his  love  ends,  in  the  former  he  sees  the 
truth  all  the  time  and  his  love  does  not  end.     He  is  again  beside 


*1  speak  only  of  love-sonnets,  for  Shakespeare  wrote  only  such. 
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the  mark  when  he  says :  "  It  was  the  exacting  conventions  of 
the  sonnetteering  contagion,  and  not  his  personal  experiences 
or  emotions,  that  impelled  Shakespeare  to  give  'the  dark  lady'  a 
poetic  being." 

I  have  found  only  two  instances  outside  of  Shakespeare  where 
the  epithet  "dark"  is  applied  the  beloved,  and  one  of  them  is 
doubtful.  There  are  probably  more,  but  the  "dark  lady"  was 
certainly  not  one  of  the  "exacting conventions."  It  unquestion- 
ably xv as  "his  personal  experiences  or  emotions,  that  impelled 
Shakespeare  to  give  'the  dark  lady'  a  poetic  being."  This  does 
not  by  any  means  affirm  that  the  sonnets  are  autobiographical. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  had  Shakespeare  had  such  a  love  af- 
fair, he  would  not  have  made  it  public. 

John  Benson  in  1640,  justly  estimated  the  superiority  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  when  he  said:  "Yet  the  lines  (of  the 
sonnets)  will  afford  you  a  more  authentic  approbation  than  my 
assurance  any  way  can  to  invite  your  allowance;  in  your  perusal 
you  shall  find  them  serene,  clear,  elegantly  plain, — such  gentle 
strains  as  shall  recreate  and  not  perplex  the  brain.  No  intricate 
or  cloudy  stuff  to  puzzle  your  intellect,  but  perfect  eloquence, 
such  as  will  raise  your  admiration  to  his  praise." 

The  other  sonnetteers  produced  intricate  and  cloudy  stuffthat 
puzzled  the  intellect  and  perplexed  the  brain.  This  was  inevit- 
ably so.  for  they  had  nothing  of  their  own  to  say,  or  that  they 
thought  worth  saying.  Their  eyes  were  turned  to  the  past  where 
they  saw  a  linguistic  ideal  they  strove  to  imitate.  Their  practice 
was  characteristic  of  the  whole  history  of  European  literature, 
exclusive  of  the  drama,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Shakespeare.  The  curtain  had  been  raised  from  the  past,  and 
men  were  too  much  awestruck  to  dare  do  anything,  or  to 
think  of  doing  anything,  but  study  and  copy  what  was  there  re- 
vealed to  their  gaze.  ,  Such  a  mighty  genius  as  Shakespeare, 
however,  took  what  the  Renascence  had  to  offer  him  as  useful 
material;  and  then,  with  face  forward,  set  to  work  to  created 

David  Klein. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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APPENDIX 


The  following  comparative  table  will  reveal  at  a  glance  the  in- 
teresting chronological  relation  between  the  English  and  the 
French  sonnettecring  vogue.  It  docs  not  claim  any  sort  of 
completeness,  but  it  serves  its  purpose. 


ENGLAND 
1542— Wyatt  died. 


'557— ToUtl's  "Miscellany." 

1569 — Spenser  translates  from  Du 
Bellay  and  Petrarch. 


FRANCE 

1544— Maurice  Sceve,  Delis,  (a  se- 
quence of  dixains.) 

1549— DuBellay,  Defence  et  Illus- 
tration de  la  Langue  Fran- 
toise.    (Written  in  1548.) 

1549— DuBellay,  V  Olive. 

1552— DeBaif,  Les  Amours  de  Me- 
lius. 

1553 — Gillaume  des  Autefo,  Amour- 
eux  Repos. 

1553— Olivier  de  Magny,  Amours, 
Soupirs,  etc. 

1555— DeBaif,  Amours  de  Fran- 
cine. 

1555— Labe*.  (Euvres. 

!555— Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye, 
Forestries. 

1 560— Ronsard,  (Euvres. 

1565— DuBellay,  Regrets. 


1572 — Boltie,  (Euvres. 
1573 — Taille,  (Euvres. 
1 574 — Jodelle,  (Euvres  Pottiques. 
1575 — Jamyn,  Amours. 
J 57 5 — Desportes,  Premieres  (Euv- 
res. 
1576 — Belleau,  Amours. 
1579— Claude  de  Pontoux,  LVdfe. 
1580— DeBrach,  Amours  d'Aymte. 
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ENGLAND  FRANCE 

1582— Watson,  "Hekatompathia." 

1 586 — Sidney  died.  1584— Collective  edition  of  Ronsard 

1 59 1— Sidney,      "Astrophel      and 

Stella." 
1592— Daniel,  "Delia." 
1592 — Constable,  "Diana." 
1503 — Barnes,   "Parthenophil    and 

Parthenope." 
1593 — Watson,  "Tears  of  Fancie." 
1593— Lodge,  "Phillis." 
1594— Drayton,  "Idea." 
1594— Percy,  "Coelia." 
1595 — Barnfield,  "Sonnets." 
1595 — Spenser,  "Amoretti." 
1595— E.  C.  "Emaricdulfe." 
1595 — Davies,  "Gulling  Sonnets." 
1596— Linche,  "Diella." 
1596— Griffin,  "Fidessa." 
1596— Wm.  Smith,  "Chloris." 
1597— Tofte,  "Laura." 


THE   REMINISCENCES   OF   FOUR   SOUTHERN 
WOMEN1 

The  philosopher  and  patriot,  who  a  hundred  years  from  now 
shall  undertake  the  writing  of  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  glad  of  sidelights  on  the  political  and  social  decades  pre- 
ceding the  war  between  the  States.  The  conditions  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  section  which  was  overcome  but  not  conquered  will 
be  of  no  less  value.  The  Confederate  War  seems  a  simple  nar- 
rative. The  people  were  fired  with  the  one  purpose  of  success. 
The  single  object  before  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was 
the  indej)cndcnce  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  complex 
conditions  faced  afterward  are  different.  That  anarchy  was  not 
the  result  proves  the  saneness  of  the  Southern  white  people  and 
the  wonderful  influence  and  training  that  they  exerted  and  had 
given  to  the  black  people. 

Only  two  hundred  years  it  was  since  the  blacks  had  been  sold  to 
civilized  white  men  in  America.  We  learn  from  old  chronicles 
when  the  negroes  were  first  imported  that  there  was  a  general 
impulse  to  teach  them  to  read  and  to  write.  In  South  Carolina, 
Eliza  Lucas,  the  Colonial  Dame,  in  a  letter  to  her  father  says 
that  she  is  teaching  two  girls  in  the  hopes  that  they  may  be 
school  mistresses  to  the  other  negroes  on  the  plantation.  Com- 
missary Garden  had  a  night  school  attended  by  many  of  the 
blacks.  The  Africans  took  more  readily  to  manual  training  than 
to  books.  They  learned  to  plow,  hoe,  dig,  cook,  sew,  clear-starch 
and  iron  with  facility.  Naturally  they  took  their  places  as 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  mind  of  the  master, 
the  eye  of  the  mistress  was  over  all.  In  the  swamp  lands  it  was 
a  battle  of  brain  and  body  to  overcome  the  forces  of  nature. 


1  A  Virginia  (;iki.  in  thk  Civil  War.  By  Myrta  Lockett  A  vary.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903. 

A  Belli:  of  the  Fifties.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Clay  of  Alabama.  Put  in- 
to narrative  form  by  Ada  Sterling.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1905. 

Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.  By  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1904. 

A  Diary  From  Dixie.  By  Mary  Boykin  Chestnut.  Edited  by  Myrta 
Lockett  A  vary  and  Isabel  Martin.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904. 
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There  were  cypress  trees  to  be  felled.  Canals  to  drain,  dykes 
to  restrain  the  waters,  were  dug  and  built. 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  says  that  "the  busiest  women  the 
world  ever  knew  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Southern 
planters.  Bolts  of  cloth,  much  of  it  spun  and  woven  at  home  for 
probably  as  many  as  a  hundred  persons,  were  to  be  cut  and  sewed 
into  garments.  Often  the  ladies  of  the  families  with  their  own 
hands  cut  the  material;  it  was  always  done  under  their  supervis- 
ion. With  the  master  often  absent  on  public  or  private  business 
—  the  country  doctor  miles  away  —  it  was  the  mistress,  who  in 
cases  of  emergency  administered  remedies,  or  in  simple  surgery 
took  the  stitches  necessary  to  draw  together  the  edges  of  a  gaping 
wound." 

The  women  of  the  South  were  thus  all  around  women. 
Notable  as  housekeepers  and  conversationalists,  the  way  in  which 
they  took  hold  and  accomplished  menial  tasks  after  Emancipa- 
tion proved  that  they  knew  how  everything  should  be  done.  The 
mudsills  of  humanity,  whether  they  belong  to  the  plantation, 
factory,  or  sweatshop,  are  among  the  mysteries  of  existence.  In 
spite  of  its  faults  the  system  of  African  slavery  developed  noble 
powers  in  men  and  women.  How  else  understand  the  heroic 
struggle,  for  the  principle  of  State  Sovereignty  —  misunderstood 
by  the  whole  world  —  which  was  made  by  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy?  How  else  explain  in  the  short  period  of  fifty 
years  the  rejuvenation  and  complete  making  over  of  a  country 
whose  young  men  had  fallen  in  battle  and  had  died  in  prison  and 
hospital  by  the  thousand  —  with  the  territory  laid  waste;  the 
whole  basis  of  life  and  labor  revolutionized ;  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  taken  without  indemnity;  public  buildings  and 
private  residences  burned;  even  jewelry,  plate,  and  clothes  wrest- 
ed from  the  hands  of  non-combatants  by  an  invading  army  ?  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  a  small  town 
of  ten  thousand  population,  burned  —  seven  thousand  women 
and  children  made  homeless,  gathering  corn  where  the  army  had 
fed  their  horses  to  parch  for  food  —  is  now  in  fifty  years  grown 
into  a  city  of  thirty-thousand  population  with  the  largest  cotton 
mill  in  the  world.  Such  rapid  material  advancement,  with  col- 
leges, schools,  public  and  rural  libraries  established  and  fostered, 
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may  well  be  a  wonder.  And  everywhere  throughout  the  South 
the  same  progress  is  found.  A  people  who  can  gather  up  frag- 
ments to  rebuild  thus,  must  have  been  a  people  who  compre- 
hended the  economy  of  existence  and  the  true  philosophy  of  liv- 
ing, trained  to  the  heroic  qualities  of  self-control,  self-abnegation, 
and  self-respect. 

A  class  of  negroes  in  the  South  seem  to  have  had  their  oppor- 
tunity and  to  have  failed  to  grasp  it.  In  the  States  where  the 
blacks  exceeded  the  whites  in  a  considerable  ratio,  it  was  consid- 
ered good  policy  to  give  to  negroes,  who  were  especially  faithful 
in  times  of  public  danger,  their  freedom.  From  this  class  came 
very  competent  tradesmen.  Others  who  were  mechanics  would 
hire  themselves  from  their  masters  at  a  moderate  wage,  by  in- 
dustry they  would  save  money  and  buy  the  freedom  of  wife  and 
children.  Thus  was  created  a  class  of  free  men  and  women  of 
color  with  intelligence,  character  and  ambition.  They  had  their 
own  schools ;  but  not  their  own  churches,  attending  the  same  as 
the  whites.  A  particular  portion  of  all  religious  edifices  was  set 
aside  for  their  use.  Usually  they  preferred  urban  life.  The 
men  were  almost  all  skilled  mechanics  and  were  frequently  con- 
tractors. Blocks  of  buildings  were  put  up  by  negro  workmen 
alone.  The  women  excelled  as  nurses  for  the  sick,  as  seamstres- 
cs,  as  pastry-cooks.  If  in  trouble,  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration, they  came  back  to  the  families  of  their  former  owners. 
It  seems  strange  that  out  of  this  material  a  Moses  has  not  arisen 
from  among  them  to  lead  his  people  since  Emancipation. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  four  years 
of  war  than  the  development  of  the  negro's  attitude.  The  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  which  was  issued  in  September,  1862,  was 
a  notice  to  the  Confederates  to  return  to  the  Union  or  suffer  the 
penalty  of  having  their  negro  property  freed.  The  real  procla- 
mation, freeing  the  slaves,  was  put  forth  as  a  war  measure,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1863.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  result  of  such 
proclamation  would  have  been  arson  and  massacre  of  the  mas- 
ters who  ignored  Lincoln's  authority  and  held  the  slaves  still  as 
bondsmen.  Some,  as  from  the  beginning,  slipped  through  the 
lines  to  the  Federal  Army  and  Northern  States.  The  great  ma- 
jority bided  the  result  of  the  white  man's  war.     Capt.  White, 
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of  Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina,  has  erected  on  the  public  square, 
in  his  little  town  near  the  Confederate  Monument,  a  mon- 
ument to  the  negro  servants  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  in- 
scription is  a  tribute  to  their  faithfulness  to  masters  and  mis- 
tresses during  the  Confederate  War. 

Four  volumes,  which  have  been  published  recently,  three  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  furnish  a  transcript  of  scenes  and  times  re- 
lating to  the  old  South.  The  most  valuable  records  are,  perhaps, 
those  without  any  profound  reflections  on  the  meaning  of  events. 
The  simple  story  of  a  life,  or  the  pages  of  a  diary,  may  give  fuller 
illustrations  than  a  philosophic  disquisition.  Epigrams,  like  the 
electric  spark,  scintillate  from  the  lips  of  great  men,  clever  wo- 
men respond  with  sincerity  or  it  may  be  with  persiflage,  and 
books  recording  these  reveal  snap  shots  of  the  passing  show ; 
when  developed  with  skill,  they  make  beautiful  pictures  of  the 
times. 

The  four  books  recording  these  passing  occurrences  in  an  un- 
pretentious way  are  well  worthy  of  general  attention.  The  Co- 
lonial Dames  have  been  exploited  by  the  organization  bearing 
their  name;  the  women  of  the  Revolution  are  crystallized  by  the 
patriotic  society  known  as  the  D.  A.  R. ;  but  the  women  who 
lived  and  loved  from  the  Revolution  to  Reconstruction  have  not 
yet  found  chroniclers.  The  first  of  this  series  of  books  which 
help  furnish  these  missing  data,  is  "A  Virginia  Girl  in  Dixie," 
written  by  Mrs.  Myrta  Lockett  Avary,  and  issued  by  the  Apple- 
tons.  It  is  a  biography  of  especial  interest;  without  formality 
intimate  events  of  life  are  told  with  vivacity.  Mrs.  Avary  lived 
in  the  house  with  " Nelly  Grey."  She  heard  her  relate  camp 
scenes,  home  trials,  tell  of  running  the  blockade.  Putting  her- 
self into  the  place  of  her  friend,  she  wrote  the  biography  in  the 
first  person.  The  record  of  the  girl-wife's  life  during  the  war 
in  " Dixie"  is  moulded  into  a  narrative  as  spirited  as,  but  more 
effective  than,  a  novel. 

11 A  Belle  of  the  Fifties"  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  in  September,  1904.  It  is  admirably  written, 
in  narrative  form,  by  Miss  Ada  Sterling.  The  public  owes  a 
debt  to  the  persistence  of  this  lady.  By  her  insistence  she  has 
rescued  from  old  age  a  lovely  picture  of  gracious,  winning  young 
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womanhood.  Mrs.  Clay,  the  "Belle  of  the  Fifties,"  was  the 
wife  of  Clement  C.  Clay,  jr.,  who  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Alabama  in  1853.  He  remained  a  United 
States  Senator  until  he  resigned  on  the  secession  of  Alabama  in 
1861.  He  was  later  elected  to  the  Confederate  States  Senate, 
was  sent  to  Canada  on  a  confidential  mission  and  returned  to  the 
Confederacy  just  as  it  fell.  He  was  outlawed,  being  accused  of 
conspiracy  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  He  did  not 
wait  for  arrest,  but  went  to  the  Federal  authorities  and  volunta- 
rily surrendered,  and  was  imprisoned  for  many  months. 

Mrs.  Pryor,  who  has  herself  written  in  a  most  fascinating  way 
her  "Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War"  has  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  Macmillan  Company  in  October,  1904,  a  no  less 
charming  transcript  of  public  men  and  manners.  Her  husband, 
Roger  A.  Pryor,  as  a  young  man  won  by  articles  in  a  Virginia 
paper  a  place  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Washington  Union. 
He  was  made  Minister  to  Greece  during  President  Pierce's  ad- 
ministration. Elected  congressman  from  Virginia,  he  served 
from  1856  to  1 861.  He  became,  then,  a  colonel,  and  afterwards 
a  general  in  the  Confederate  States  Army. 

Mrs.  Chestnut,  whose  diary  is  given  under  the  title  of  "A 
Diary  from  Dixie,"  was  the  wife  of  James  Chestnut,  jr.,  United 
States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  from  1859  to  1861.  He 
was  afterward  an  aide  to  President  Davis,  and  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  Army.  The  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany brought  out  the  book  in  March,  1905,  edited  by  Miss  Isa- 
bel Martin  and  Mrs.  Myrta  Lockett  Avary.  Miss  Martin  was 
left  as  Mrs.  Chestnut's  literary  executor,  and  has  shown  decided 
ability  in  the  execution  of  her  trust. 

There  is  not  a  flavorless  page  in  one  of  these  books,  nothing 
tame,  although  there  is  noticeably  an  underlying  placidness,  in 
spite  of  the  vivacity,  the  peril,  the  sorrow  of  the  times  portray- 
ed. It  evinces  the  high  breeding  of  the  women  with  whom  we 
enter  on  the  joys  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  sufferings  and  perils 
of  war,  the  agonies  of  ruin  and  reconstruction.  Although 
these  women  were  factors  in  every  society  that  they  entered, 
were  petted  and  admired,  toasted  and  sought  after,  we  are 
never  tempted   for  one  moment  to  forget  that  they  are  the 
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wives  of  their  husbands.  There  is  the  girlish  prattle  of  "Dan" 
of  the  Virginia  "child-wife".  "A  Belle  of  the  Fifties"  from 
the  dedication,"  to  the  husband  of  my  youth,"  to  the  end  of  the 
last  page  echoes  the  name  of  "Mr.  Clay"  and  "my  husband"  a 
hundred  or  more  times.  The  open  admiration  of  Mrs.  Chest- 
nut for  "James  Chestnut,"  and  the  hero-worship  of  Mrs.  Pryor 
for  "General  Pryor"  are  fascinating  in  their  freshness,  as  sweet 
as  the  south  wind  blowing  from  a  bank  of  violets. 

Carlyle  says  history  is  made  of  innumerable  biographies.  Ac- 
cepting his  dictum  we  may  not  gainsay  the  value  of  the  books  of 
which  we  have  been  writing.  The  first  scene  of  the  stage  set- 
ting of  "A  Virginia  Girl  in  Dixie"  is  Norfolk.  "The  almost 
limitless  hospitality  of  those  days  made  all  the  sharper  the  dis- 
tinction between  'open  house*  and  'open  hand.'  In  the  forties, 
the  reserve  of  the  American  girl  was  more  like  that  of  her  Eng- 
lish sister  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  gentlewoman  of 
the  old  South  was  a  past  mistress  in  the  art  of  tact.  Its  office, 
as  understood,  was  to  relieve  painful  situations,  not  her  own; 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  others."  The  first 
scene  of  the  stage-setting  of  Mrs.  Pryor  is  Washington.  Mrs. 
Clay  gives  a  prologue  of  Alabama,  but  the  action  really  begins 
with  Washington,  time  the  early  fifties  and  as  late  as  sixty-one. 
Mrs.  Chestnut  begins  with  Secession,  and  shifts  from  Charles- 
ton, Montgomery,  Richmond,  Columbia  are  rapidly  made.  All 
of  the  situations,  with  each  of  the  women  after  Secession,  are 
to  the  close  of  the  books  dramatic. 

The  group  of  women  who  write  have  not  depended  on  their 
memories  for  what  they  present.  They  have  had  as  aids  their 
diaries  faithfully  kept;  letters  which  were  written  by  them,  re- 
ceived from  others;  newspaper  clippings  long  preserved.  Alto- 
gether the  human  interest  is  so  great  as  to  be  impelling;  there 
is  not  one  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  who  may  not  read  with 
pleasure.  The  leaves  may  to  some  seem  yellowed  by  prejudice 
but  never  torn  with  passion. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Mrs.  Clay  are  charming 
to  the  senses.  Paris  gowns,  fancy  balls,  State  dinings,  brilliant 
repartee  dazzle  and  enchant.  The  men  are  those  who  made  his- 
tory.    The  Senate  was  composed  of  men  of  high  intellectual  and 
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moral  standards.  From  the  South,  men  were  sent  who 
were  worthy  of  her  historic  and  lofty  political  and  social 
traditions.  These  maintained  the  most  cordial  relations  with 
colleagues  and  the  representatives  of  sister  States.  The  men  of 
whom  Mrs.  Clay,  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Mrs.  Chestnut  write  so  famil- 
iarly were  the  statesmen  who  counselled  wisely,  lived  cleanly, 
fought  bravely,  died  gallantly,  or  with  dignity  and  acceptance 
existed  to  the  end  of  their  natural  lives.  Few  are  the  shadows 
falling  across  the  beginning  of  the  records. 

Mrs.  Clay  has  the  precedence,  in  years,  of  these  court  ladies 
whose  memories  have  rescued  the  brighter  side  of  our  national 
life,  as  well  as  vivid  scenes  of  the  darker  days  of  the  Confederacy. 
How  delicious  her  courtship  in  Alabama  in  the  early  forties! 
"All  the  swains  of  that  day,"  she  tells  us,  "wrote  in  verse  to 
the  ladies  they  admired  and  each  tender  rhyme  required  a  suit- 
ably presented  acknowledgement. ' '  Query :  What  was  a  suitably 
presented  acknowledgement?  William  L.  Yancey,  the  great 
apostle  and  orator  of  secession,  bowed  at  her  shrine.  When  she 
was  a  girl  he  danced,  at  a  ball,  with  her.  She  wore  in  her  hair 
a  white  feather.  The  next  day  Yancey  composed  some  charm- 
ing verses  and  sent  them  to  her:  "To  the  lady  with  the  snow 
white  plume."  A  present  day  partner  would  have  more  aptly, 
himself,  shown  the  white  feather  and  fled  from  the  exigence 
of  verse. 

Long  engagements  apparently  were  not  the  fashion.  A  ten 
days  courtship;  a  four  weeks  engagement;  a  hastily  gathered 
trousseau  selected  in  part  by  (the  brilliant  society  leader  and 
friend  in  Mobile)  Madam  Le  Vert;  a  wedding;  the  decorations, 
"green  foliage  and  white  hyacinths  in  every  available  space  in 
my  Uncle's  house."  "The  Legislature  came  in  a  body,  Solons 
of  the  State,"  and  "The  president  and  faculty  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  a  favored  son."  Legislatures 
must  have  been  less  mixed  than  now,  to  have  been  bidden  as  a 
body  to  the  wedding  feast ;  college  president  and  faculty  more 
sociable  or  not  so  hard  worked  —  now  could  more  than  one  be 
found  to  represent  the  institution  at  such  a  function? 

Few  were  the  railroads,  and  none  then  between  Tuscaloosa 
and  Huntsville.  The  journey  to  Mr.  Clay's  home  was  made  in 
3" 
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a  "big  four-wheeled  stage-coach."  "Stone  Mountain  reached, 
we  were  obliged  to  descend  and  pick  our  way  on  foot,  the  rough- 
ness of  the  road  making  the  passage,  in  the  coach,  a  very  dan- 
gerous one.  But  these  difficulties  only  lent  a  charm."  The 
stage-driver,  proud  of  bringing  home  the  bride,  blew  a  blast  on 
his  statge-horn  and  whipped  up  his  horses,  as  he  drove  into  town 
and  "friendly  hands  and  kerchiefs  waved  a  welcome." 

In  1853  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. His  father  had  held  the  same  position.  The  first  winter 
spent  in  Washington  Mrs.  Clay  was  ill  and  sad.  Otherwise  she 
might  never  have  known  so  intimately  President  and  Mrs.  Pierce. 
Mrs.  Pryor  tells  us  of  Pierce's  inauguration :  "His  face  was  pale, 
his  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  weary  sadness.  When 
he  took  the  oath,  he  did  not,  as  is  the  custom,  use  the  word 
'swear.'  Placing  his  left  hand  on  the  Bible,  without  raising  the 
book,  he  raised  his  right  hand,  looked  upward  and  'affirmed*  that 
God  helping  him  he  would  be  faithful  to  his  trust.  Only  two 
months  before  his  only  child,  a  beautiful  boy  of  thirteen,  was 
killed  in  a  railroad  collision  —  killed  before  his  parent's  eyes." 

In  the  winter  of  1855-56  a  life  for  which  Mrs.  Clay  was  emi- 
nently fitted  began  for  her.  An  Englishman  travelling  in  the 
Southern  States  somewhere  in  the  forties  remarked:  "All  the 
women  in  the  South  know  English  history  and  read  Congres- 
sional Debates."  Mrs.  Clay  says  of  herself  that  she  was  "a 
hereditary  believer  in  States'  Rights.  To  read  the  Bible  and  to 
know  my  Richmond  Examiner  was  as  innate  to  my  training  as  to 
be  proud  of  my  section  of  country  and  my  family  name." 

Political  feeling  ran  high  in  the  Senate  and  House  during  the 
administration  of  Pierce,  but  the  surface  of  social  life  flowed  in 
a  peaceful  sunlit  stream  of  receptions,  dinings  and  balls.  Mrs. 
Clay  pictures  these:  "An  agreeable  function  no  longer  in  vogue, 
in  this  country,  was  the  evening  party.  Lady  Napier  gave  one 
of  these  parties  to  present  her  friends  to  Edward  Everett.  These 
parties  were  arranged  that  pleasant  people  might  meet  distin- 
guished strangers  and  each  other.  As  this  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  these  occasions,  there  were  no  blatant  bands  to  make  con- 
versation impossible.  Nobody  thought  of  hiring  entertainment 
for  guests.     The  guests  were  bright  talkers  and  could  entertain 
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each  other.  The  wives  of  the  brilliant  men  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration  understood  entertaining.  There  were  always 
gifted  conversationalists  present,  who  liked  talking  better  than 
eating — with  cleverness  to  draw  out,  not  forestall,  the  wit  of 
others. ' '  Conversation  evidently  was  the  first  feature  of  entertain- 
ment. Of  course  there  were  balls,  very  brilliant  ones ;  not  often 
cards.  Mrs.  Pryor  writes  of  society:  "There  were  many  beauti- 
ful and  brilliant  women  who  escaped  the  notice  of  the  society 
newsmonger  of  the  day.  The  wittiest  and  brightest  of  all  was 
Mrs.  Clay,  the  wife  of  Senator  Clay  from  Alabama.  She  was 
extremely  clever,  the  soul  of  every  company.  A  costume  ball  at 
which  she  personated  Mrs.  Partington  is  still  remembered  in 
Washintgon.  Her  malapropos  replies  had  to  be  impromptu  — 
improvised  on  the  moment  —  and  must,  moreover,  be  seasoned 
with  wit  to  redeem  them  from  being  commonplace.  Mrs.  Clay 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  her  Mrs.  Partington  became  the  Mrs. 
Partington  of  the  future." 

Mrs.  Clay,  herself,  gives  a  delightful  account  of  this  festivity. 
Senator  Seward  during  the  winter  "had  made  numerous  efforts 
to  meet  me,  but  my  Southern  sentiments  were  wholly  disapprov- 
ing of  him,  and  I  had  resisted  even  my  kinder-hearted  husband's 
plea  and  steadily  refused  to  permit  him  to  be  introduced  to  me. 
'Not  even  to  save  the  Nation  could  I  be  induced  to  eat  his 
bread,  to  drink  his  wine,  to  enter  his  domicile,  to  speak  to  him!' 
I  once  impetuously  declared.  At  the  ball  I  noticed  Mr.  Seward 
hovering  in  my  neighborhood.  I  was  not  surprised  when  he, 
'who  could  scrape  any  angle  to  attain  an  end,'  finding  none  brave 
enough  to  present  him,  took  advantage  of  my  temporary  merg- 
ing into  Mr.  Shillaber's  character  and  presented  himself  to 
'Mrs.  Partington.'  He  was  very  courteous,  if  a  little  uncertain 
of  his  welcome,  as  he  approached  me,  and  said,  'Aunt  Ruthy, 
can't  I,  too,  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  the  Federal 
City  ?  May  I  have  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  you  ?'  It  was  here  that 
Mrs.  Partington  reminded  him  that  the  donor  of  the  snuffbox 
Moved  the  Kawnstitcwtion'.  I  gave  him  the  snuff,  and  with  it  a 
number  of  Partingtonian  shots  about  his  opinions  concerning 
'Slave  Oligawky,'  which  were  fearless  if  funny,  as  the  Senator 
seemed  to  find  them,  and  I  passed  on.    This  was  my  only  meeting 
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with  Mr.  Seward. ' '  Senator  Clay  was  near  during  this  interview. 
His  own  relations  with  Seward  were  always  courteous  and  kindly. 
At  Mrs.  Clay's  parting  sally,  Senator  Seward  remarked,  "Clay, 
she  is  superb!"  "Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Clay,  "when  she  married 
me,  America  lost  its  Siddons." 

Mrs.  Clay's  memories  of  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Mrs.  Chestnut  have 
the  ring  of  genuine  admiration:  "I  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Pryor, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  the  young  diplomat,  who  had  won  general 
approbation  for  his  success  in  conducting  a  mission  to  Greece. 
Not  of  our  special  mess,  Mrs.  Pryor  frequently  mingled  with  us, 
being  the  particular  friend  of  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Mrs.  Pugh. 
They  were  in  truth  a  harmonious  trio  —  Mrs.  Pugh  being  a  per- 
fect brunette,  Mrs.  Douglas  a  blonde,  and  Mrs.  Pryor  a  lighter 
brunette,  with  soft  brown  hair  and  eyes.  Mrs.  Pryor  wore  a 
distinctive  coiffure  and  carried  her  head  charmingly.  Even  at 
that  time  she  was  notable  for  the  intellectuality  which  has 
since  uttered  itself  in  several  charming  books."  Of  Mrs.  Chest- 
nut she  says:  "Two  interesting  members  of  our  'mess*  were 
General  and  Mrs.  Chestnut.  The  General,  a  member  from  South 
Carolina  of  the  Senate,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  Staff 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  among  the  princes  of  wealth  in  the  South 
in  the  fifties.  Approximately  one  thousand  slaves  owned  by  him 
were  manumitted  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation.  Childless, 
propertyless,  our  well  loved  Mrs.  Chestnut  suffered  a  terrible 
eclipse  after  a  brilliant  youth  and  middle  age.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Governor  Miller  of  South  Carolina;  having  been  ed- 
ucated abroad  she  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  ranked  high 
among  the  cultured  women  of  the  capital." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  full  complement  of  men  at  the 
functions.  Indeed,  it  was  in  the  fifties  that  the  United  States 
acquired  a  reputation  of  generous  and  graceful  hospitality.  Mrs. 
Chestnut  declares:  "One  must  have  been  hard  to  please  who 
did  not  like  the  people  I  knew  in  Washington." 

As  we  read  the  recollections  of  "A  Belle  of  the  Fifties"  we 
are  tempted  to  think  that  "the  distance"  of  years  has  "lent  en- 
chantment" to  memory.  Mrs.  Clay  says  that  "a  hundred  charm- 
ing hostesses  renowned  for  beauty  and  wit  and  vivacity"  were 
in  her  circle.      How  ingenuous  the  tale  of  the  dinner  at  the 
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White  House  where  the  entrie  of  a  new  course  toward  the  end 
of  the  feast  with  an  unknown  viand  (to  her)  made  her  tremble 
for  fear  of  a  faux  pas  on  her  part.  Her  vis  a  vis  was  an  Amer- 
ican lady  who  had  married  Baron  de  Bodisco,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister. She  had  been  received  at  the  Russian  Court  and  must 
know  how  to  help  herself.  Mrs.  Clay  watched  her,  and  was 
ready  not  only  to  manipulate  correctly,  "the  paralellogram  of 
paper  holding  the  ice,"  but  to  glance  expressively  at  a  M.  C. 
from  Virginia  who  was  about  "to  dig  out  the  contents."  He 
caught  her  "shake  of  the  head,"  saw  that  Mrs.  Clay  had  taken 
a  "whole  one"  and  followed  her  cue.  After  dinner  the  grateful 
man  came  and  whispered,  "God  bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Clay!  You 
arc  the  sweetest  woman  in  the  world !  But  for  your  goodness  I 
don't  know  what  might  have  happened.  I  might  be  struggling 
with  that  problem  yet." 

Such  glimpses  of  her  wit  to  meet  emergencies,  trivial  in 
themselves,  it  may  be,  are  yet  straws  to  show  the  course  of  the 
wind.  The  kindly  thought,  the  sympathetic  nod  to  save  anothej 
from  a  gaucherie  makes  us  understand  how  she  drew  all  men  and 
women  to  her  in  gala  days  —  men  and  women  who  served  her  lov- 
ingly and  loyally  in  adversity. 

With  all  Mrs.  Clay  is  so  generously  appreciative  of  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  her  contemporaries,  she  is  not  all  sugared  sweet- 
ness. "Benny  Fitzpatrick,  the  idol  of  his  parents  and  the  terror 
of  the  hotel,"  received  motherly  oversight  from  Mrs.  Clay  as  well 
as  from  his  own  parent.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  would  say,  "  'Benny 
dear!  How  could  you  ?'  but,  I,  his  foster  mother,  was  constrained 
to  resort  at  time  to  a  certain  old-fashioned  punishment  adminis- 
tered with  the  broadside  of  a  slipper." 

With  the  incoming  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  society 
in  Washington  took  on  more  brilliance.  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  the 
niece  of  the  bachelor  President,  took  her  place  as  the  "first  lady 
of  the  land."  Her  careful  education,  intellectual  gifts,  experi- 
ence at  the  Court  of  St.  James  while  her  uncle  was  Ambassador 
to  England,  made  her  eminently  fit  for  her  position.  Mrs.  Pryor 
says  that  the  "Dinners  at  the  White  House  were  much  less  elab- 
orate than  the  dinners  at  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Cabinet 
Officers  and  Senators." 
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When  Miss  Lane  went  to  Washington,  her  uncle,  the  Presi- 
dent, gave  her  but  one  rule  for  her  conduct :  Never  under  any 
circumstances  to  accept  a  present.  "Think  of  my  feelings, ' '  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  "when  the  lovely  lacquered  boxes  and  tables 
the  Japanese  Embassy  brought  me  were  turned  from  the  door." 
But  girls  will  be  girls  even  though  they  are  the  nieces  of  Presi- 
dents. Miss  Lane  had  a  fine  looking  fellow  in  love  with  her. 
One  day  at  Mount  Vernon  they  were  walking  on  the  bank  of  the 
Potomac.  She  picked  up  some  colored  pebbles.  The  gentle- 
man asked  for  them  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  He  took  them 
to  Tiffany,  had  them  polished,  set  with  diamonds,  and  linked 
together  in  a  bracelet.  At  Christmas  he  sent  it  to  Miss  Lane 
as  a  souvenir  of  Mount  Vernon.  She  carried  them  for  a  week 
in  her  pocket,  trying  to  get  her  own  consent  to  giving  them  up. 
The  more  she  looked  at  them,  the  more  she  liked  them.  One 
day  the  President  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  teased  his  niece  about 
Lord  Lyons,  whom  he  especially  fancied.  She  did  not.  For  this 
time,  however,  she  humored  her  uncle,  and  at  last  ventured: 
'Uncle  Buchanan,  if  I  have  a  few  pretty  pebbles  given  me  you 
do  not  object  to  my  accepting  them?"  "Oh  no!"  he  exclaimed 
in  high  good-humor,  "keep  your  pebbles!"  "You  know," 
Miss  Lane  said  in  telling  the  story,  "diamonds  are  pebbles." 

Mrs.  Chestnut  notes  in  her  diary  some  gossip  from  Washing- 
ton: "Harriet  Lane  has  eleven  suitors.  One  is  described  as 
likely  to  win,  or  he  would  be  likely  to  win,  except  that  he  is  too 
heavily  weighted.  He  has  been  married  before  and  goes  about 
with  children  and  two  mothers.  There  are  limits  beyond  which ! 
Two  mothers-in-law ! — "  Did  Thackeray  find  in  Washington 
"Lovel  The  Widower?"  Thackeray  lectured  that  winter  in 
Washington  and  his  American  Notes  show  that  not  much  es- 
caped him.  "Mr.  Thackeray's  lecture  Jon  poetry,"  says  Mrs. 
Clay,  "was  a  red-letter  occasion  and  the  simplicity  of  that  great 
man  of  letters  as  he  recited  'Barbary  Allen*  and  'Lord  Lovel* 
was  long  afterward  a  criterion  by  which  others  were  judged." 

Mrs.  Pryor  makes  a  good  story  out  of  Patti  when  she  was  ten. 
Strakosch  evidently  had  his  hands  full  in  his  management  of  and 
for  her.  On  the  train  the  child  took  a  fancy  to  a  lady  passenger 
and  gave  her  full  confidence.     "Strakosch  is  utterly  horrid  — 
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just  observe  his  great  hands!  Not  for  worlds  would  I  sing  for 
him  were  it  not  for  the  sugar-plums !"  "At  the  end  of  the 
journey  Strakosch  approached  the  little  girl  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  take  her  to  her  sister."  "  'I  am  not  going  with  you, 
said  Adelina,  'I  am  going  home  with  this  lady.'  "  "  'Ah!  but 
impossible/  said  Strakosch.'  "  "  'I  will!'  said  the  small  rebel. 
'You  know  I  always  do  things  when  I  say  I  will.'  "  "  'Why  not 
let  her  come  with  me?'  said  Mrs.  Glasgow  (the  mother  of  Ellen 
Glasgow,  the  novelist)."  "A  scene  was  imminent.  'If  I  con- 
sent, Adelina,'  he  said,  'will  you  be  ready  for  rehearsal?'  " 
"  'Will  you  be  sure  to  bring  me  back  ?'  "  "  'Sure  —  I  promise. '  " 
"'How  much  candy?'  was  the  next  excited  quetsion."  "  'A 
whole  pound!'  "  "  'Not  enough!'  "  "  'Two  pounds,'  said  Stra- 
kosch, glancing  around  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  scene  attracted 
admirers  and  possible  concert  goers."  "  'Not  enough,'  persisted 
Adelina,  shaking  her  head."  "  'A  hatful!'  cried  Strakosch,  and 
that  won  the  day."  Patti  had  an  eye  to  business,  although  only 
ten  years  old.  The  narrative  goes  on  at  the  end  of  the  child's 
four  days  stay.  Mrs.  Glasgow  invited  ten  or  fifteen  child 
neighbors  to  a  dolls'  party  with  Adelina  Patti.  At  the 
close  of  the  evening  she  said,  "'Now,  Adelina,  these  little 
girls  have  been  very  kind  to  you;  they  have  brought  you 
lovely  flowers;  I  wish  you  to  sing  one  little  song  for  them.'  " 
A  shrewd  look  possessed  the  tiny  face;  "  'Sing — for — them\ 
Sing  without  money!  Mais  non!  J'ai  toujours  bcaticoup  des 
flairs.'  "  Mrs.  Clay  gives  a  lively  account  of  a  party  in 
Washington  given  to  Patti  when  she  was  ten  years  older. 
It  is  t<x)  long  to  quote.  Enough  to  say  fun  was  so  fast 
and  furious,  that  Patti  joined  in,  mounted  a  chair  and  "her 
liquid  notes  in  alt  joined  the  deep  ones  of  the  Baron.  She  clapped 
her  hands  and  fairly  shouted  with  glee." 

Mrs.  Pryor  tells  us  of  those  Washington  days:  "Conversation 
had  always  at  the  South  been  carefully  cultivated."  "Some 
books  were  just  out  in  England  and  everybody  was  discussing 
them.  Tennyson  was  turning  all  the  girls'  heads  with  'Elaine.' 
A  new  star  was  rising  —  George  Eliot.  Everybody  marvelled  at 
the  wonderful   young  man  who  had  written  'Adam  Bede.'  " 

There  are  so  many  delicious  things  in  these  books.    Even  the 
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quotable  ones  would  demand  a  special  edition  of  the  Review. 
"In  the  winter  of  '*&-'(x>"  says  Mrs.  Clay,  it  became  obvious  to 
every  one  that  gaiety  at  the  Capitol  was  waning.  Aside  from 
public  receptions  all  had  now  become  palpably  perfunctory,  only 
an  occasional  wedding  served  to  give  social  zest  to  the  rapidly 
sobering  Congressional  circles.  Women  went  daily  to  the  Sen- 
ate gallery  to  listen  to  the  angry  debates  on  the  floor  below. 
When  belles  met  they  no  longer  discussed  furbelows  and  flounces, 
but  talked  of  forts  and  fusilades."  She  continues:  "Not  a 
Southern  woman  but  felt  with  her  husband  the  stress  of  that 
session,  the  stings  of  the  wrongs  the  Southern  faction  of  that 
great  body  was  struggling  to  right.  Senator  Clay,  than  whom 
the  South  has  borne  no  more  self-sacrificing  son,  nor  the  Nation 
a  truer  patriot,  was  an  ill  man  as  that  'winter  of  national  agony 
and  shame*  (vide  the  Northern  witness  Judge  Hoar)  progressed. 
The  incertitude  of  President  Buchanan  was  alarming;  but  the 
courage  of  our  people  to  enter  upon  what  they  knew  must  be  a 
defense  of  everything  they  held  dear  in  State  and  family  institu- 
tion, rose  higher  and  higner  to  meet  advancing  danger." 

"A  momentous  day  in  the  history  of  this  country  was  Nov.  6, 
i860.  On  that  day  the  extreme  party  of  the  North  elected  its 
candidate,  with  a  vice-president,  making  its  party  purely  sec- 
tional," writes  Mrs.  Pryor.  The  scene  is  finally  shifted  from 
Washington.  On  the  20th  of  December,  i860,  South  Carolina 
singly  asserted  to  the  world  her  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
State  Sovereignty.  Represented  by  the  delegates  chosen  by 
the  people  in  Convention  assembled,  she  passed  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote.  It  was  a  sol- 
emnly conscientious  act.  Some  may  now  deem  that  ordinnace 
a  mistake.  We  cannot  know.  Scenes  of  greater  horror  than 
bloody  battles  may  have  been  averted  by  it.  For  years  emissaries 
had  been  counselling  the  negroes  of  the  slave  States  to  insurrec- 
tion. After  the  raid  of  John  Brown  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that 
midnight  burnings,  slaughtered  innocents,  outraged  women 
might  be  incited  by  other  fanatics.  That  the  government  for 
the  people  might  be  by  the  people  of  their  own  section,  Seces- 
sion was  believed  the  reasonable  remedy.  It  was  not  entered 
into  unadvisedly  but  soberly,  with  deep  feeling  and  deep  regret. 
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Bancroft  says  but  for  South  Carolina  the  colonies  would  never 
have  gained  their  independence.  The  Union  of  their  building 
had  been  beloved  by  the  South. 

The  first  entry  in  "A  Diary  from  Dixie"  is  "December  8, 
i860.  Lincoln  is  elected!"  "December  21.  Mrs.  Charles 
Lowndes  was  sitting  with  us  to-day,  when  Mrs.  Kirkland  brought 
in  a  copy  of  'The  Ordinance  of  Secession'.  I  wonder  if  my  face 
grew  as  white  as  hers.  She  said  after  a  moment,  'God  help  us!' 
'As  our  day  is  our  strength  shall  be. '  How  grateful  we  were 
for  this  pious  ejaculation  of  hers." 

Mrs.  Chestnut  all  through  her  Diary  shows  what  a  "tear  to 
the  soul  was  the  inevitable  war."  She  often  jests  —  but  it  is  as 
a  boy  whistles  to  keep  his  courage  up.  She  never  doubts  the 
right  of  State  Sovereignty.  She  does  not  question  the  act. 
"Some  one  on  the  cars  said  'James  Chestnut  has  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate;'  another  rejoins,  'Mrs.  Chestnut  does  not 
look  at  all  resigned.'  "  Mrs.  Clay  says:  "The  saddest  day  of 
my  life,  January  21,  1 86 1,  after  years  of  augmenting  discussion 
between  the  sections,  I  saw  my  husband  take  his  portfolio  under 
his  arm  and  leave  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber  in  com- 
pany with  other  no  less  earnest  Southern  Senators." 

Mrs.  Pryoradds:  "The  question  of  the  hour  with  Virginia 
was  not  the  right  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  territories.  Noth- 
ing was  said  or  thought  about  slavery.  The  question  was  of 
States'  Rights  only."  "Said  old  John  Janney,  a  Union  man 
and  President  of  the  Convention  of  1861,  when  taxed  with  having 
taken  sides  with  Virginia  against  the  Union:  'Virginia,  sir,  was 
a  nation  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  your  Union  was 
born' !"  "  'The  overt  act  for  which  everybody  looked  had  been 
really  the  reenforcement  by  Federal  troops  of  the  fort  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,"  says  Mrs.  Pryor.  "When  Fort  Sumter  was  re- 
duced the  war  was  on." 

From  this  on  the  stage  is  crowded.  Event  follows  event.  Vic- 
tory and  defeat  follow  in  quick  succession.  Men  of  action  stand 
out  in  bold  relief.  "James  Chestnut"  is  an  aide  of  President 
Davis.  Mrs.  Chestnut  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Davis. 
Mr.  Clay  is  elected  Confederate  States  Senator  and  Mrs.  Clay  is 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  him  in  Richmond.     Roger  A. 
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Pryor  raises  a  regiment,  is  elected  colonel,  and  his  wife  follows 
the  army.  "Dan's"  wife,  "A  Virginia  Girl  in  Dixie/'  is  very 
near  him  at  the  time  of  more  than  one  battle,  and  runs  the  block- 
ade to  Baltimore  and  back  to  bring  him  a  "new  uniform." 

No  excerpts  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  breathless  inter- 
est of  the  thrilling  war  experiences  of  these  courageous  women. 
The  books  must  be  read  to  have  a  just  idea  of  what  the  war  was 
to  the  women  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  "To  be  idle,"  says 
Mrs.  Pryor,  "was  torture.  We  women  resolved  ourselves  into 
a  sewing  society  —  resting  not  on  Sundays.  Sewing  machines 
were  put  in  the  Churches,  which  became  depots  for  flannel,  mus- 
lin, even  uniform  cloth."  This  was  in  the  first  days  of  the  Con- 
federacy.    Later  there  was  little  material  on  which  to  sew. 

Mrs.  Pryor  gives  some  good  anecdotes  of  the  negroes.  "A 
Captain  going  into  a  skirmish  one  day,  left  his  tent  and  contents 
in  the  care  of  Caesar.  'Mayn't  I  go  he'p  de  cook?'  'Stay  here 
and  protect  my  things,  commanded  the  master.  Caesar,  left 
alone,  grew  more  unhappy.  When  shot  fell  like  hail,  he  fled  to 
the  bushes.  He  came  back  after  the  shooting  stopped,  but  the 
Captain  was  there  before  him.  'You  rascal !  Didn't  I  leave  you 
here  to  protect  my  property  ?  It  might  all  have  been  stolen. ' 
'I  knows  it,  sah,  I  knows  it!  An'  I  did  purtect  yo'  property, 
sah !  I  sholy  did !  Dem  ole  close  aint  wuth  nothin' !  I'se  feared 
to  bresh  'em  less'n  I  gits  a  hole  in  'em;  but  *#> property' — laying 
his  hand  proudly  on  his  own  breast — 'dis  property  is  wuth  fifteen 
hundred  dollars !' ' '  Mrs.  Chestnut  philosophizes  over  the  blacks 
more  than  the  other  ladies:  "Mrs.  Wigfall  came  in  and  we  had 
it  out  on  the  Civil  War.  We  solaced  ourselves  dwelling  on  all 
its'known  horrors,  and  then  added  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
with  Yankees  in  front  and  negroes  in  the  rear.  'The  slave  own- 
ers must  expect  servile  insurrection,  of  course,'  said  Mrs.  Wig- 
fall,  to  make  sure  that  we  were  not  unhappy  enough.  .  .  . 
Not  by  any  look  or  word  can  we  detect  any  change  in  the  de- 
meanor of  these  negro  servants.  Laurence  sits  outside  the  door, 
sleepy  and  respectful  and  profoundly  indifferent.  So  they  all  are. 
They  make  no  sign.  Are  they  stolidly  stupid  ?  or  wiser  than  we 
are;  silent  and  strong,  biding  their  time?" 

This  was  while  the  bombarding  of  Fort  Sumter  was  going  on. 
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Just  before  Manassas  she  writes:  "I  did  not  know  there  was  such 
a  'bitter  cry'  left  in  me,  but  I  wept  my  heart  away  to-day  when 
my  husband  went  off.  Things  do  look  so  black.  When  he  comes 
up  here  he  rarely  brings  his  body-servant— a  negro  man.  Lau- 
rence has  charge  of  all  Mr.  Chestnut's  things  —  watch,  clothes, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  gold  pieces,  that  lie  in  the  tray  of  his 
trunk.  All  these  papers,  etc.,  he  tells  Laurence  to  bring  to  me 
if  any  thing  happens  to  him.  I  said :  'Maybe  he  will  pack  off  to 
the  Yankees  and  freedom  with  all  that.'  'Fiddle-sticks!  He  is 
not  going  to  leave  me  for  anybody  else.  After  all,  what  can  he 
ever  be,  better  than  he  is  now  —  a  gentleman's  gentleman  ?'  ' He 
is  in  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  when  he  gets  to  the 
other  army  he  is  free.'  "  All  this  is  more  than  a  year  before 
Lincoln's  first  Proclamation.  Mrs.  Chestnut's  intimate  friend, 
Mrs.  John  S.  Preston,  had  a  maid  Maria.  She  records  of  her: 
"Maria  said  of  Mr.  Preston's  man,  'What  he  want  with  anything 
more,  cf  he  was  free?  Don't  he  live  just  as  well  as  Marse  John 
do  now?"  "I  have  seen  a  negro  woman  sold  on  the  block  at 
auction.  I  was  walking  and  felt  faint.  Her  mouth  was  in  a 
grin  of  excitement.  I  dare  say  the  poor  thing  knew  who  would 
buy  her.  I  sat  down  on  a  stool  in  a  shop  and  tried  to  discipline 
my  wild  thoughts.  I  tried  it  Sterne  fashion.  You  know  how 
women  sell  themselves,  and  are  sold  in  marriage  from  queens 
downward.  You  know  what  the  Bible  says  about  slavery  and 
marriage;  poor  women!  poor  slaves!  Sterne  with  his  star- 
ling—  what  did  he  know?     He  only  thought,  he  did  not  feel." 

The  surrender  came.  Laurence  and  Maria  had  no  idea  of  leav- 
ing their  old  owners.  "May  1st,  1865.  The  Yankee  soldiers 
taunted  the  negro  women  for  their  foolishness  in  standing  by 
their  cruel  slave  owners."  "May  2nd.  'The  fidelity  of  the  ne- 
groes is  the  principal  topic.  There  seems  to  be  not  a  single 
case  of  a  negro  who  betrayed  his  master,  and  yet  they  showed 
a  natural  and  exultant  joy  at  being  free."  .  .  "Mrs.  Barton 
drove  with  me  to  Mulberry.  On  one  side  of  the  house  we  found 
every  window  had  been  broken,  every  bell  torn  down,  every  piece 
of  furniture  destroyed,  and  every  door  smashed  in.  But  the  oth- 
er side  left  intact.  Maria  and  her  mother  who  had  been  left  in 
charge,  explained  this  odd  state  of  things.     The  Yankees  were 
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as  busy  as  beavers,  working  like  regular  carpenters,  destroying 
everything  when  their  General  came  in  and  stopped  them.  He 
told  them  it  was  a  sin  to  destroy  a  fine  old  house  like  that,  whose 
owner  was  ninety  years  old."  .  .  .  "They  carried  off  sacks 
full  of  our  books,  unfortunately  they  found  a  pile  of  empty  sacks 
in  the  garret.  Our  books,  letters,  papers  were  afterward  strewn 
along  the  road  as  far  as  Vance's  Ferry."  .  .  .  "The  raiders 
burned  our  mills  and  gins  and  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  left  us  now,  but  the  bare  land,  and  the  debts  contract- 
ed for  the  support  of  hundreds  of  negroes  during  the  war." 

"May  1 8.  Colonel  Chestnut,  (her  husband's  father)  now  nine- 
ty-three, blind,  deaf,  is  apparently  as  strong  as  ever.  Partly  pa- 
triarch, partly  grand  seigneur,  this  old  man  is  of  a  species  we 
will  see  no  more  —  the  last  of  a  race  of  lordly  planters  who  ruled 
this  Southern  world,  but  now  a  splendid  wreck.  His  manners 
are  unequalled  still,  but  underneath  this  smooth  exterior  lies  the 
grip  of  a  tyrant  whose  will  has  never  been  crossed.  I  will  not 
attempt  what  Lord  Byron  says  he  could  not  do,  but  must  quote 
again :  'Everybody  knows  a  gentleman  when  he  sees  him.  I  have 
never  met  a  man  who  could  describe  one.'  "  "African  Scipio 
walks  at  Colonel  Chestnut's  side,  he  is  six  feet  two,  a  black  Her- 
cules, and  as  gentle  as  a  dove  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  old  mas- 
ter, who  boldly  strides  forward,  striking  with  his  stick  to  feel 
where  he  is  going.  The  Yankees  left  Scipio  unmolested.  He 
told  them  he  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  old  master." 

"May  20.  Went  to  our  plantation,  the  Hermitage,  yesterday; 
not  a  soul  absent  from  his  or  her  post." 

In  1864,  General  Roger  A.  Pryor  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
problem  withal  to  Mrs.  Pryor  was,  "How  can  I  maintain  my 
children  ?  My  husband's  rations  were  discontinued. ' '  The  faith- 
ful wife  had  kept  in  touch  with  her  husband's  command.  "A 
number  of  my  old  Washington  servants  had  followed  me,  but 
they  could  not  now,  of  course,  look  to  me  for  support.  I  told 
John  and  Eliza  frankly  my  condition,  but  they  elected  to  remain." 
.  .  .  "The  question  that  pressed  on  me  day  and  night  was: 
How,  and  where  can  I  earn  some  money?" 

An  old  gentleman  used  to  say:  "Hang  a  woman  with  no  con- 
trivance."    Mrs.  Pryor  by  a  lucky  accident  could  get  hold  of  a 
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trunk  containing  some  of  the  handsome  costumes  she  had  worn 
four  years  before  in  Washington.  "There  were  half  a  dozen  or 
more  white  muslin  gowns,  flounced  and  trimmed  with  Valencien- 
nes lace."  There  were  silks,  gold  embroidered,  artificial  flow- 
ers, feathers,  fur,  velvet.  .  .  I  ripped  all  the  lace  from  the  even- 
ing gowns,  and  made  it  into  collars  and  undersleeves. "  These 
were  sent  to  Richmond  and  promptly  sold.  "Human  nature  is 
the  same  all  the  world  over  and  ladies  will  indulge  in  little  vani- 
ties in  spite  of  war  and  desolation.  To  these  vanities  I  now 
found  myself  indebted."  'Aunt  Jenny,'  her  old  cook,  felt  un- 
certain. "  'Honey,'  she  said,  'don't  you  think  in  dese  times  of 
trouble,  you  might  do  better  dan  tempt  dem  poor  lambs  in  Rich- 
mond to  worship  the  golden  calf  and  bow  down  to  Mammon  ?  We 
prays  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  an'  you  sholy  is  leading  dem 
into  vanity'  'Maybe  so,  Aunt  Jenny,  but  I  must  sell  all  I  can. 
We  have  to  be  clothed,  you  know,  war  or  no  war.'  'Yes,  my 
chile,  dat's  so,  but  wc'sc  told  to  consider  dc  lillies.  Gawd 
A'mighty  tells  us  we  clothe  ourselves  in  the  garment  of  right- 
eousness, and  He — '  'You  always  'pears  to  be  mighty  inti- 
mate with  Gawd  A 'mighty,'  interrupted  Eliza,  in  great  wrath. 
'Now  you  just  go  'long  home  an*  leave  my  mistis  to  her  work. 
How'd  you  look  with  nothin'  on  but  a  garment  of  righteous- 
ness?' " 

The  story  of  General  Pryor's  imprisonment  and  parole  are 
thrilling.  "Mr.  McLean  and  Colonel  Forney  first  approached 
General  Grant.  The  General  positively  refused  their  request. 
Then  Mr.  McLean  visited  Mr.  Stanton."  He  found  Stanton  at 
home,  a  little  daughter  on  his  knee.  McLean  tried  to  touch  this 
human  side.  He  spoke  of  the  sweet  fireside  picture:  "This  lit- 
tle lady  cares  nothing  for  the  Secretary  of  War.  She  has  her 
father,  that  fills  her  ambition."  "You  never  said  a  truer  word, 
did  he  pet?"  caressing  the  curly  head.  McLean  spoke  of  child- 
ren in  Virginia  who  loved  their  fathers  as  this  one  did  and  their 
bright  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears.  "  'Yes,  yes  I  Probably 
so,'  said  Stanton.  'Now-— there's  Pryor — '  But  before  an- 
other word  could  be  said  the  Secretary  of  War  pushed  the  child 
from  his  knee  and  thundered:  'He  shall  be  hanged!  Damn 
him!'  " 
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McLean  appealed  from  the  verdict.  With  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley  he  went  to  President  Lincoln.  He  knew  of  Gen- 
eral Pryor*  s  kindness  to  prisoners  at  various  times,  his  prompt 
parole  at  Manassas  of  an  ambulance  corps  —  surgeons,  wounded 
prisoners,  a  whole  camp.  The  President  issued  an  order  for 
the  release  of  General  Pryor  on  parole.  Confined  with  General 
Pryor  was  John  T.  Beall,  the  intimate  friend  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  under  sentence  of  death  as  a  spy.  McLean  and  Pryor 
tried  to  save  him,  but  Lincoln  said  a  telegram  from  General  Dix 
made  it  imperative  that  he  should  be  executed.  It  is  believed 
that  it  was  the  death  of  this  friend,  working  on  the  fevered  brain 
of  Booth,  that  caused  him  to  kill  President  Lincoln. 

Says  the  "Virginia  Girl,"  "Johnston's  Army  surrendered.  I 
sat  and  watched  by  my  window" — "two  days  passed  no  Dan." 
She  went  to  sleep  and  woke,  her  husband  in  rags  and  worn  by  her : 
"Ah,  we  were  happy!  Ragged,  defeated,  broken,  we  had  but 
each  other,  but  that  was  enough!" 

"Early  in  the  spring  of  '64,  Mr.  Clay  felt  it  his  duty  to 
accept  the  high  responsibility  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Canada, 
with  a  view  to  arousing  in  the  public  mind  of  this  near-by  Brit- 
ish territory  a  sympathy  for  our  cause  and  country,  that  should 
induce  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Despite  the  failure  of  our 
representatives  in  European  countries  to  rouse  apathetic  kings 
and  dilly-dallying  emperors  to  come  to  our  aid,"  says  Mrs.  Clay, 
"it  was  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  our  courage  would  not  be  re- 
warded at  length  by  some  powerful  succor  or  yielding."  It  was 
while  Senator  Clay  was  away  that  Mrs.  Clay  was  for  a  while  the 
guest  of  Honorable  James  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  ex-Gov- 
ernor and  ex-Senator.  His  plantation  home  on  Beech  Island  was 
an  ideal  one.  The  description  of  it  written  by  Mrs.  Clay  would 
almost  of  itself  repay  for  the  perusal  of  her  book.  The  mission 
of  Mr.  Clay  was  futile.  Returning  he  ran  the  blockade  for 
Charleston.  The  vessel  became  a  target  for  Federal  guns.  The 
passengers  took  to  the  life-boats,  were  grounded,  but  after  much 
exposure  Mr.  Clay  got  to  Charleston.  He  made  his  way  to  Rich- 
mond, but  only  to  turn  around  and  follow  the  retreating  President 
and  Cabinet.     He  returned  to  Macon  where  Mrs.  Clay  was  dom- 
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iciled.  He  and  Mrs.  Clay  went  from  thence  to  Senator  Hill's 
in  western  Georgia. 

There  they  heard  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  Mrs. 
Clay  drove  to  the  station  to  hear  the  latest  news.  Mr.  Clay, 
with  Mr.  Wigfall,  had  planned  to  go  on  to  Texas.  At  the  station 
a  man  told  Mrs.  Clay:  "That  Macon  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  Federals.  Atlanta  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Yankees." 
"'Is  there  any  other  news  than  that  of  the  proclamation  for 
Mr.  Davis' arrest?'  I  asked.  His  reply  astounded  me.  'Yes, 
Madam!'  he  said;  '$100,000,  is  offered  for  Clement  C.  Clay  of 
Alabama.'  A  trembling  seized  me.  I  don't  know  how  I  made 
my  way  to  the  carriage."  Presently  a  friend  gave  her  the  proc- 
lamation and  told  her  to  go  home  at  once  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Clay. 
She  with  other  friends  urged  him  to  "fly!"  "  Fly!  From 
what  ?"  Mr.  Semmes'  answer  came  drily,  'From  death  I  fear.'  " 
Instead  Mr.  Clay  sent  at  once  a  telegram  to  the  General  Com- 
manding: "Seeing  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  go  to-day  with  the  Honorable  P.  Phillips  to 
deliver  myself  to  your  custody.     C.  C.  Clay,  jr." 

Then  came  eleven  months  of  severe  imprisonment.  The  he- 
roic efforts  of  Mrs.  Clay;  the  steadfast  devotion  of  the  friends  of 
the  happier  days  —  it  is  all  painful,  wonderful,  beautiful.  The 
unjust  suspicion  and  incarceration;  the  persistence  of  wife  and 
friends;  at  last  Mr.  Clay's  release.  The  volumes  must  be  read 
and  will  be  read  by  all  who  are  studying  the  history  of  this  great 
reconstructed  country. 

Even  a  casual  reader  will  be  impressed  that  with  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  through  which  these  women  passed  there  is 
no  disintegration  of  character.  Brave,  broad,  buoyant.  Always 
true  to  their  ideals.  Loyal  to  their  friends,  not  embittered 
against  their  foes.  True  to  their  country,  to  their  husbands,  to 
their  God.  As  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  said,  "These  are  the 
men  and  women  that  have  played  their  parts  and  have  made 
their  exits,  but  they  have  delivered  unto  posterity  an  inventory  of 
their  virtues,  and  shall  we  not  live  up  to  them?" 

Celina  E.  Means. 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


THE  ROMANCE  AND  GENIUS  OF  A  UNIVERSITY1 

The  simultaneous  appearance,  without  collusion  or  connection, 
of  two  books  from  different  Southern  presses,  having,  one  of  them 
all  and  the  other  very  much,  to  do  with  Sewanee,  justifies  a  lit- 
tle new  public  interest  in  that  unique  Southern  educational  insti- 
tution. 

The  H.  &  W.  B.  Drew  Company,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  pub- 
lishes a  "History  of  The  University  of  the  South,  from  its 
founding  in  1857  to  the  year  1905.  By  George  R.  Fairbanks, 
M.A."  Major  Fairbanks  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  founders  of 
the  university  in  whose  semi-centennial  commemoration  two 
years  hence  he  bids  fair,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  to 
take  an  honored  part,  as  he  has  done  in  its  every  other  important 
function  from  the  beginning.  If  all  the  other  founders  were  alive, 
none  other  could  have  more  appropriately  written  its  first  fifty 
years  of  history,  for  none  could  have  lived  closer  to  its  life  or 
have  busied  himself  more  faithfully  with  its  records.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  volume  contains  a  practically  complete  account  of  the 
founding  of  The  University  of  the  South,  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  ideas  that  finally  culminated  in  it,  the  hopes,  motives  and 
purposes  enshrined  in  it.  It  has  been  piously  said  that  God  gives 
no  great  gift  to  men  but  He  first  passes  upon  it  the  sentence  of 
death.  All  ultimate  life  is  resurrection ;  it  must  have  proved  its 
fitness  to  survive, —  and  made  it  in  proving  it.  The  University 
after  the  war  was  a  new  shoot  from  a  seemingly  dead  stump.  And 
the  new  life  was  entered  upon  and  has  been  lived  under  very  dif- 

1  History  of  The  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tennes- 
see, from  its  founding  by  the  Southern  Bishops,  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1857  to  the  year  1905.  By  George  R.  Fairbanks,  M.A. 
(Un.  Coll.,  Trin.  Coll.,)  one  of  its  founders  and  long-time  Trustee.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  The  H.  &  W.  B.  Drew  Company,  1905. 

Doctor  Quintard,  Chaplain  C.  S.  A.  and  Second  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 
Being  His  Story  of  the  War  ( 1861-1865).  Edited  and  Extended  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Howard  Noll,  Historiographer  of  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee,  author 
of  "  History  of  the  Church  in  Tennessee,"  etc.  The  University  Press  of  Se- 
wanee, Tennessee,  MCMV. 
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ferent  conditions.  The  facts  are  made  to  speak  very  feelingly 
and  eloquently  for  themselves  in  the  latter  part  of  the  history  be- 
fore us. 

By  common  consent  the  title  of  re-founder  of  The  University 
of  the  South  has  been  accorded  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Todd 
Quintard,  D.D.,  second  Bishop  of  Tennessee.  And  of  those 
most  closely  identified  with  its  inception  he  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Major  Fairbanks,  the  latest  survivor.  Bishop  Quintard's 
life  was  a  stirring  and  eventful  one,  and  fortunately  a  life-long 
habit  of  carefully  keeping  diaries  has  preserved  the  full  and  in- 
teresting story  of  it.  He  himself  in  the  latter  year  or  two  of  it 
was  induced  to  prepare  for  publication  some  reminiscences  of  his 
very  remarkable  experiences  as  a  war  chaplain  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service.  Left  by  the  Bishop's  death  in  an  incomplete  condi- 
tion these  reminicences  have  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Noll  and  published  through  The  University  Press  of  Sewanec, 
under  the  second  of  the  titles  in  the  note  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. Mr.  Noll  was  already  known,  among  other  works,  by  his  his- 
tory of  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee.  He  was  specially  prepared, 
therefore,  to  complete  the  volume  of  reminiscences  by  prefixing, 
as  he  has  most  successfully  done,  a  sketch  of  the  personal  life  of 
Bishop  Quintard,  and  appending  in  one  chapter  an  outline  of  his 
long  episcopate,  and  in  another  his  most  interesting  part  in  the 
re-founding  of  The  University  of  the  South.  We  may  say,  in 
passing,  that  Bishop  Quintard's  own  modest  narrative  of  his 
quite  extraordinary  career  as  army  chaplain  in  the  war  between 
the  States  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  luminous  of  pri- 
vate contributions  to  the  inner  experiences  of  those  trying  times. 
But  our  present  business  is  with  the  record  of  his  vital  connec- 
tion with  Sewanee,  as  appearing  just  now  simultaneously  with 
Major  Fairbanks'  more  extended  history. 

I  speak  henceforth  as  one  intimately  associated  myself  with 
all  the  new  life  of  Sewanee  since  its  actual  inception  as  a  univer- 
sity. And  under  the  inspiration  of  the  volumes  before  me  I  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  some  reflections  of  my  own. 

It  is  worth  while  recalling  under  what  very  different  conditions 
the  actual  life  of  Sewanee  has  been  lived  and  its  growth  accom- 
plished from  those  contemplated  by  its  first  founders.     Nothing 
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could  better  illustrate  the  difference  than  the  following  compari- 
son or  contrast  of  ante-bellum  purposes  and  post-bellum  facts.  At 
the  laying  of  the  historic  corner-stone  in  i860,  President  Barnard 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York  (then  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi),  who  was  one  of  the  speakers,  made  the  fol- 
lowing defence  of  the  purposes  of  the  founders :  "One  peculiarity 
I  have  further  to  notice.  It  is  proposed  here  to  create  a  univer- 
sity, not  through  the  slow  growth  of  years,  but  immediately  and 
at  once.  The  scheme  has  been  substantially  perfected,  the  means 
for  the  most  part  secured,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  reali- 
zation shall  be  as  sudden  as  the  birth  of  Minerva,  full-armed  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.  It  is  curiously  in  keeping  with  your  people 
of  the  race  to  which  we  belong,  and  the  history  of  the  continent 
we  inhabit,  that  we  should  improvise  a  university  complete  in  all 
its  appliances  and  all  the  instrumentalities  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  comprehensive  functions.  And  why  should  we  not  improvise 
a  university  ?"  He  goes  on  to  show  why  we  should.  But  if  ever 
there  was  a  university  which  was  not  improvised  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  munificence  with  wisdom,  which  on  the  contrary  has  been 
severely  left  to  accomplish  by  itself  its  own  slow  and  painful 
growth, —  surely  that  university  has  been  Sewanee. 

Under  the  so  radically  altered  conditions,  I  think  no  one  will 
charge  us  with  ever  having  been  forgetful  of  or  disloyal  to  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  first  founders.  I  am  sure  none  will 
pronounce  us  to  have  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  maintaining 
the  traditions  or  upholding  the  principles  that  were  worthy  to 
survive  the  baptism  of  fire.  Still,  it  is  needful  to  remember 
that  The  University  of  the  South,  as  it  stands  now,  is  not  the 
creation  out  of  hand  of  its  human  originators,  wise  and  great  as 
they  were.  A  wiser  and  greater  than  they  has  had  a  larger  hand 
in  it.  Sewanee  is  the  joint  product  of  the  wisdom  that  proposed 
and  of  the  conditions  that  have  very  far  otherwise  disposed  it. 

These  taken  together  have  made  it,  and  we  must  take  it  as  it 
is,  if  we  would  build  wisely  for  what  its  future  shall  be.  It  is 
not  every  kind  or  any  kind  of  a  university  that  Sewanee  is  capa- 
ble of  becoming.  Other  universities  may  be  so  rich  and  so  sit- 
uated as  to  justify  their  undertaking  to  do  everything  and  be  ev- 
erything,.    But  her  genius  and  her  conditions  fit  her  to  be  one 
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thing,  and  it  is  her  wisdom  to  discover  and  be  true  to  that.  What 
that  one  thing  is  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  single  word.  It  shall 
be  my  effort  in  the  space  that  remains  to  contribute  at  least  some 
suggestion  of  what  it  is. 

When  we  speak  of  what  Sewanee  is  to  those  who  know  it,  what 
sense  or  sentiment  the  very  word  itself  conveys  to  so  many  when 
they  hear  it,  we  speak  not  ot  the  things  which  belong  to  it  in 
common  with  other  places  or  institutions;  we  mean  something 
which  differentiates  it  from  all  other  places  and  institutions.  And 
the  question  is,  What  is  that  ?  It  is  not  wholly  something  which 
was  put  into  it  by  its  founders.  It  is  something,  too,  which  has 
developed  out  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  itself  and  its  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  resultant  of  all  that  has  shaped  it  so  far,  and  is 
going  to  shape  it  further.  If  we  can  find  the  equation  of  its 
curve  so  far,  we  can  determine  its  motion  further  and  expend  our 
efforts  on  its  behalf  on  that  predestined  line. 

I  have  sometimes  said,  not  wholly  in  sport,  that  if  I  were  go- 
ing to  speak  of  the  true  internal  makers  of  Sewanee  —  the  actual 
Sewanee  whose  making  I  have  been  watching  so  long — I  should 
mention  first  in  point  of  time,  Barbot  the  tailor  and  General  Gor- 
gas  the  Headmaster.  I  have  put  together  here  something  that 
may  seem  very  little  and  something  that  is,  in  my  estimation, 
very  great.  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  it  is  things  small  as 
well  as  great  that  go  to  make  up  all  totalities  of  value.  Wrhen  I 
came  to  Sewanee  in  the  third  year  of  its  new  existence,  it  was 
only  a  grammar  school,  and  it  was  already  known,  wherever  the 
boys  went  through  the  South,  by  two  marks:  the  elegant  fit  of 
their  dress  and  the  peculiar  courtesy  of  their  manner.  Their 
tailor  was  fresh  from  Paris,  and  there  was  something  in  the  grave, 
dignified  and  noble  military  courtesy  of  General  Gorgas  which 
left  an  indelible  impress  upon  all  who  were  long  enough  under 
him  to  receive  it.  Influences  such  as  these  would  not  have  been 
permanent  if  they  had  not  been  in  keeping  wtih  an  environment 
the  most  favorable  and  material  the  most  susceptible  to  them. 
But  the  point  is  just  this:  that  Sewanee  is  fitted  by  constitution 
and  situation  to  attract  the  patronage  and  to  exert  the  refining 
influences  that  are  best  suited  the  one  to  the  other.  "Manners 
maketh  man"  is  an  apothegm  that  has  both  its  truth  and  its  use. 
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If  Sewanee  is  specially  fitted  to  become  a  centre  and  source  of 
social  culture,  of  noble  courtesy  and  refined  manners,  it  has  even 
in  that  a  function  to  discharge  for  our  people  which  it  is  easier 
to  undervalue  than  to  overestimate. 

But  such  a  social  culture  as  can  with  propriety  constitute  one 
of  the  aims  of  a  literary  and  educational  institution  must  be  only 
part  of  a  larger  and  more  general  culture  which  must  be  intellect- 
ual also.  Perhaps  in  this  there  is  only  one  respect  in  which  Se- 
wanee can  compete  with  other  institutions  with  an  advantage 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  in  a  position  to  represent  with  a  peculiar 
effectiveness  the  value  and  claim  of  culture  for  culture's  sake  — 
culture  as  a  bonum  or  honestum  in  itself  and  nor  merely  as  a  utile. 
The  only  argument  for  higher  education  now  likely  to  be  listened 
to  is  that  which  demonstrates  by  statistics  that  it  is  the  univer- 
sity graduate  who  is  also  the  most  successful  in  the  competitions 
of  secular  business.  The  tendency  to  rule  out  as  useless  every- 
thing that  cannot  be  turned  to  immediate  practical  account  will 
inevitably  continue  for  a  long  time  to  affect  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  educational  institutions.  Sewanee  will  never  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  turning  out  the  ready-made  supply  to  such  popular 
demands,  in  furnishing  mechanical,  industrial,  educational  or 
other  experts  for  the  various  businesses  waiting  to  employ  them. 

But  Sewanee  will  have  more  and  more  a  mission  all  her  own, 
and  will  not  be  lacking  in  a  constituency  of  her  own,  if  she  will 
prepare  her  best  service  for  those  who  desire  to  be  educated  not 
for  labour  but  for  life.  It  used  to  be  said  that  life  is  lived  in  the 
leisure  that  follows  labour, —  not  necessarily  a  leisure  divorced 
from  labour,  for  that  is  not  true  leisure,  but  a  leisure  won  by  and 
from  labour  to  attend  to  the  higher  needs  of  life,  the  needs  of 
every  human  soul  to  know  something  of  the  Truth,  to  have  some 
love  of  the  Beautiful,  to  do  some  of  the  Good  that  so  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  world.  Let  her  part  be  rather  that  of  Mary  than  of 
Martha.  There  will  be  multitudes  better  able  than  she  to  min- 
ister to  the  practical  needs  of  the  world;  she  is  called  to  provide 
in  a  better  way  for  a  truer  life  of  the  world.  It  is  sad  to  think 
how  many  in  this  world  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  live, 
nor  sufficient  leisure  from  labour  to  be  able  to  ask  or  learn  what 
life  means.     But  how  much  sadder  is  it  that  so  many  more  of  us 
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who  have  both  time  and  opportunity  never  use  them  to  know  the 
life  that  is  more  than  meat,  or  to  enjoy  the  leisure  that  comes 
after  and  is  better  than  labour. 

It  would  follow  from  the  above  that  Sewanee,  following  her 
true  line,  should  more  and  more  insist  upon  the  type  of  educa- 
tion which  best  conduces  to  the  truest  culture,  as  an  end  in  itself. 
She  should  steadily  resist  the  temptation  to  be  drawn  into  chan- 
nels of  mere  immediate  utilitarianism  or  professionalism  or  spe- 
cialism of  any  sort.  Art  or  Science  or  Language  should  be  cul- 
tivated there  each  in  its  place  and  measure  as  proportionate  part 
in  the  fulness  and  roundness  of  a  liberal  education.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  where  regard  is  still  had  for  culture  as  an  end  and 
a  good  in  itself  there  cannot  be  acquiescence  in  the  final  surrend- 
er of  the  chief  instrument  of  such  culture.  There  may  be  some 
excuse  for  our  having  already  been  swept  so  far  out  of  our  true 
course  by  the  force  of  the  anti-classical  currents,  but  the  time 
seems  even  now  in  sight  when  the  pressure  of  patronage,  at  least 
upon  our  preparatory  schools,  will  furnish  the  opportunity  so  to 
select  and  shape  our  incoming  material  as  by  degrees  to  restore 
the  classics  to  their  crowning  position  in  our  system. 

The  University  of  the  South  will  indeed  have  become  wholly 
derelict  to  itself  when  to  social  and  intellectual  culture  it  shall 
cease  to  be  concerned  about  adding  the  saving  grace  of  spiritual 
culture.  The  bare  fact  of  religion's  having  an  organic  place  and 
part  in  its  constituion  will  subject  it  in  many  minds  to  the  charge 
of  sectarianism.  If  the  most  central  truth  of  religion  should  be 
embodied  in  the  most  universal  form,  it  would  still  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  sectarianism,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  that  par- 
ticular truth  of  religion  in  that  particular  form  of  expression,  in 
distinction  from  all  other  truths  in  all  other  forms.  It  is  only 
in  that  sense  that  The  University  of  the  South  can  be  called  sec- 
tarian. Its  whole  intention  is  to  be  just  the  opposite  of  secta- 
rian,but  it  cannot  afford  to  avoid  that  accusation  by  being  noth- 
ing in  particular  or  everything  in  general.  It  must  needs  be 
some  one  thing,  and  that  frankly  and  positively.  The  best  it  can 
do  in  the  effort  to  be  christian  without  being  sectarian,  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  one  thing  it  is,  is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  most 
central  truth  of  Christianity  expressed  in  the  most  universal  form 
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of  worship.  If  the  strictly  common  Christianity  of  the  world 
could  be  brought  to  express  itself  in  a  simple  and  universal  form, 
it  is  that  form  in  which  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  Christianity  at 
Sewanee  to  clothe  itself. 

The  situation,  the  constitution,  the  traditions,  the  influences, 
the  genius  of  Sewanee  all  combine  to  enable  it  to  invest  education 
there  with  an  atmosphere  and  to  fill  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  larger 
and  finer  and  fuller  culture  than  we  are  all  in  danger  of  lapsing 
into  today.  Who  would  have  the  Oxford  of  old  England  to  mod- 
ernize and  commercialize  herself  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tran- 
sient present  ?  The  higher  demands  of  the  soul  and  the  life  shall 
come  back  again,  and  blessed  shall  she  be  whom  they  shall  find 
faithfully  waiting  to  minister  to  them.  Let  Sewanee  know  her- 
self and  be  true  to  her  higher  calling,  and  the  day  will  not  be  far 
off  when  all  the  poetry  and  the  sentiment,  all  the  aspirations  and 
the  hopes,  that  cluster  around  the  very  word  Oxford  will  be  found 
attaching  themselves  to  and  glorifying  her  own  no  less  euphoni- 
ous name. 

William  Porcher  DuBose. 

The  University  of  the  South. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  R.  S.  Hawker,  Vicar  of  Morwenstowe. 
By  C.  £.  Byles.    John  Lane,  London  and  New  York. 

If  the  saying  that  "as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,'' 
needed  a  new  setting  forth,  the  need  would  be  supplied  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Byles'  life  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  vicar  of  Morwen- 
stowe. The  book  is  one  more  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  not 
a  man's  circumstances  or  even  his  acts,  but  a  man's  own  way  of 
looking  at  his  acts  and  his  circumstances  makes  the  mould  his 
life  is  cast  in ;  and  the  temperament  and  outlook  that  shaped 
Hawker's  uneventful  existence  into  something  eager,  pugnacious, 
exalted,  almost  adventurous,  speak  in  the  quotation  on  the  title 
page,  his  own  exclamation :  "What  a  life  mine  would  be  if  it 
were  all  written  and  published  in  a  book!" 

Yet  what  he  elsewhere  calls  "this  fierce  life  of  mine"  was 
spent  in  a  lonely  Cornish  vicarage,  "twenty-five  miles  from  a 
town  or  a  bookseller,  with  neither  mail,  road,  or  train;"  then, 
during  a  charge  of  forty-one  years,  this  man  who  could  think  so 
picturesquely  of  his  state  served  a  scattered  seaside  parish  of 
some  thousand  souls,  visited  their  sick  and  buried  their  dead, 
farmed  his  glebe,  and  cobbled  as  far  as  he  could  the  disrepairs 
of  an  ancient  church,  and  in  all  that  time  left  his  cure  but  thrice 
until  he  left  it  to  die.  But  his  eye  transfigured  what  it  looked 
on;  this  isolated  and  monotonous  scene  became  for  him  the  the- 
atre of  such  varied  and  passionate  interests  that  he  could  speak 
quite  unaffectedly  of  "this  fierce  life  of  mine." 

The  form,  deliberately  informal,  of  Mr.  Byles'  work  exhibits 
Hawker's  character  with  almost  the  directness  of  autobiography. 
His  energy,  his  lovableness,  and  his  eccentricity  speak  for  them- 
selves in  letter  and  quotation;  little  narrative  is  added,  and  less 
comment.  The  final  impression  is  of  a  sometimes  incoherent 
mass  of  detail  from  which  is  projected  more  and  more  clearly  the 
figure  and  personality  of  the  Poet  of  Cornwall.  He  is  a  vigor- 
ous soul,  outspoken,  extravagant,  ardently  self -forgetful  when  he 
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is  not  as  ardently  egotistic.  He  spends  his  wife's  portion  build- 
ing schools  and  bridges  and  a  vicarage  with  wonderful  chimneys ; 
he  has  to  wear  his  cassock  for  a  coat  to  save  money  for  his  school- 
master's salary,  but  he  feasts  all  the  poor  of  his  parish  at  Christ- 
mas; he  risks  his  life  on  roaring  winter  nights  to  rescue  ship- 
wrecked sailors  from  the  sea  under  his  cliffs ;  he  fights  —  and 
conquers  —  his  whole  parish  to  save  his  church's  shingle  roof 
from  slating;  he  writes  an  epic  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  is  a 
reactionary,  a  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages:  not  Ruskin  could  be 
more  bitter  against  nineteenth  century  commercialism  and  what 
it  has  made  of  England — "a  large  Blaspheming  Smithery,  once 
a  great  Nation,  now  a  Forge  for  Railways;"  not  Newman  could 
bring  a  heavier  charge  of  hollowness  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land than  he  makes  when  he  calls  it  "a  Church  of  deportment 
without  dogma  or  discipline."  When  he  reads  the  Bible,  he 
takes  it  literally,  word  for  word ;  when  he  holds  service,  he  makes 
up  a  form  of  his  own  ("ranging  about  the  chancel"  meanwhile) 
from  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  at  random.  Angels  attend  him, 
voices  answer  his  prayers,  revelations  wait  on  his  hours  of  med- 
itation in  the  solitary  chancel.  Always  he  is  at  one  extreme  or 
another  of  feeling.  His  lack  of  literary  success  wholly  disheart- 
ens him;  yet  when  Tennyson's  "Holy  Grail"  appears,  five  years 
after  his  own  "Quest  of  the  Sangraal,"  he  cries:  "I  have  read  it 
—  and  my  first  thought  was,  'Would  to  God  I  had  but  one  friend 
on  Earth  who  would  contrast  mine  with  his  and  publish  passages 
side  by  side!'  Where  the  themes  concur  I  should  have  no  fear  of 
the  result."  Money  troubles  bring  him  to  despair;  yet  his  sec- 
ond marriage  in  the  very  midst  of  these  embarrassments  to  a 
bride  of  twenty,  himself  being  sixty-two,  "makes  his  home  as 
happy  as  Paradise."  For  him  every  emotion  is  unrelated  and 
absolute,  every  experience  a  crisis. 

That  this  intenser  life  is  not  narrowed  to  mere  parish  concerns, 
the  letters  show  us.  The  writer  has  a  voice  to  use  against  Eras- 
tianism  and  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham,  against  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
Archbishop  Tait,  against  railroads  (which  he  has  seen  three 
times)  and  theatres  (which  he  has  never  seen),  against  an  age  in 
which  "people  are  not  Men  but  Votes" — a  big  belligerent  voice, 
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the  natural  utterance  of  an  explosive  temperment  overcharged  by 
solitary  broodings. 

To  the  influence  of  solitude  and  the  morbid  thought  it  engen- 
ders may  perhaps  be  laid  in  part  his  defection  from  the  Anglican 
Church  in  his  last  moments.  His  road  to  Rome  seems  to  have 
been  the  opposite  of  Newman's;  he  went,  not  irresistibly  drawn 
by  the  voice  of  Authority,  but  driven  by  the  breaking  down  (as 
he  felt)  beneath  him  of  all  that  he  had  leaned  on  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  this  feeling  might  have  had  less  power  over  a 
man  in  normal  surroundings.  As  a  defender  of  Hawker's  sincer- 
ity in  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  Mr.  Byles  is  reasonably  suc- 
cessful; he  shows  the  old  man's  growing  sympathy,  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  with  the  Roman  communion  —  "the  obvi- 
ous Ark"  he  called  it  when  in  1874  he  thought  he  saw  the  deluge 
let  loose  around  him  —  and  his  growing  estrangement  from  all  the 
principles  of  "that  universal  No  called  the  Reformation,"  and 
its  result,  "the  picnic  called  Protestantism,  where  every  man 
brings  his  own  dish  and  eats  it  sullenly  by  himself."  As  a  de- 
fender of  his  sincerity  in  his  last  years  as  a  vicar  of  the  Church 
of  England  Mr.  Byles  must  rest  for  success  on  Hawker's  own 
words:  "No  man  can  be  called  [inconsistent]  unless  he  adopts 
two  conflicting  opinions  at  the  same  time;  if  he  allows  five  min- 
utes to  intervene  .  .  .  then  he  is  only  contrasting  his  senti- 
ments to  avoid  monotony,  which  is  always  vapid  and  tiresome." 

Vapid,  tiresome,  or  monotonous  Hakwer  was  not;,  if  he  was 
inconsistent,  one  may  rest  assured  that  at  least  he  did  not  think 
so,  and  may  consent  (unless  one  is  a  controversialist)  to  give  him 
here  also  the  benefit  of  the  ancient  test:  "As  a  man  thinketh  in 
his  heart,  so  is  he." 

C.  A.  Hardy 

Life  and  Letters  op  Thomas  Thellusson  Carter,  Warden  of  the 
Home  of  Mercy,  Clewer,  etc.  Edited  by  Ven.  W.  H.  Hutching*,  M.A. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

By  far  the  deepest  and  most  endurable  part  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  the  band  of  men  who  gave  it  birth  and  brought  it 
up.  What  a  superb  old  scholastic  was  Pusey !  What  a  surpas- 
sing illustration  of  the  hyper-ecclesiastical  temperament  was 
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Newman !  What  a  serene  and  imperturbable  poet  was  Keble !  And 
then  the  lesser  luminaries,  lesser  in  reputation,  but  often  greater 
in  works,  Liddon  and  Bright  and  their  contemporaries,  and  lastly 
he  whose  life  and  letters  we  have  before  us,  T.  T.  Carter. 

Carter  was  born  in  1808,  and  died  in  1902,  and  his  priesthood 
beginning  in  the  same  year  as  the  Oxford  Movement  (1833),  ex- 
tended over  three  score  years  and  ten,  less  one.  Thus  his  labors 
coincided  with  that  movement  chronologically ;  and  more  than 
chronologically,  his  efforts  were  spiritually  and  sympathetically 
devoted  to  the  furthering  of  the  so-called  reawakening  of  Catho- 
licity. It  is  self-evident,  then,  that  the  story  of  his  career  is  of 
value  to  all  interested  in  side-lights  of  that  movement.  We  say 
side-lights,  because  his  life  was  not  in  the  midstream,  but  was 
devoted  to  organizing  and  supervising  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
church  activity  which  it  developed.  To  be  explicit,  his  special- 
ty was  Penitentiary  work  (which  word  is  doubtless  meaningless 
to  many),  and  derivatively  therefrom  he  became  the  Reviver  of 
Sisterhoods  in  the  English  Church.  From  small  beginnings  in 
1849,  under  his  eminently  sane  and  unselfish  guidance,  there  grew 
a  vast  and  valuable  work,  the  proportions  of  which  can  be  seen 
by  the  list  of  forty-seven  diverse  forms  of  charitable  institutions 
given  on  pages  96-98.  The  Sisterhood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
grew  out  of  his  house  for  penitents  most  naturally.  Mr.  Carter 
saw  that  "  there  are  three  ways  of  managing  a  body  of  penitents 

—  by  the  paid  services  of  a  matron  and  staff,  by  the  oversight  of 
ladies  who  gratutiously  give  their  time  and  labors,  and  by  sisters 
of  mercy.  Mr.  Carter  quickly  saw  .  .  .  which  was  the 
best.  We  have  had  experience  .  .  .  and  the  two  former 
failed,  whilst  the  latter  succeeded' '  (p.  84).  And  so  evolved  the 
sisterhood  movement,  which  to-day  makes  itself  felt  in  every  part 
of  England.  This  was  his  greatest  achievement.  In  other  la- 
bors, too,  he  was  abundant,  though  not,  so  far  as  Mr.  Hutchings' 
book  would  persuade  us,  with  equal  facility  or  aptitude.  For  ex- 
ample in  the  ninth  chapter  we  are  told  that  "his  literal y  activ- 
ity ..  .  was  most  remarkable"  (p.  280),  and  the  writer  in 
the  next  sentence  admits  that  his  style  was  involved  and  difficult 

—  a  remark  which  is  superfluous  after  the  reader  has  already 
wept  over  the  endless  number  of  uninteresting  letters  which  had 
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preceded  Chapter  Nine.  He  was  hand  in  glove  in  all  the  lead- 
ing (and  following  too)  members  of  the  ritualistic  revival,  and 
often  we  gain  a  valuable  hint  as  to  motives  which  underlay  some 
of  the  doings  of  the  chief  actors.     So  much  for  his  doings. 

As  for  what  he  was,  according  to  this  present  life.  He  must 
have  been  much  more  of  a  man  than  the  author,  or  editor  as  he 
styles  himself,  presents.  Our  candid  opinion  is  that  the  book 
was  written  for  the  Sisters  and  Carter's  personal  friends,  for  it 
is  brim  full  of  things  which  are  of  no  interest  whatever  to  the 
average  person  —  for  example  that  deliciously  mediaeval  medita- 
tion "on  Heaven"  on  pp.  135-138,  with  its  apocalyptic  parapher- 
nalia and  its  anthropomorphic  and  "terrestomorphic"  dilation, 
upon  the  ethereal  Jerusalem.  But  we  started  to  say  somewhat  of 
the  man  himself  —  and  have  been  wandering  into  things  not  ger- 
mane. 

He  was  a  great  Christian,  with  great  self-sacrificing  zeal,  who 
looked  to  the  Lord  for  praise  and  not  to  man ;  and  so  it  becomes 
us  not  to  criticize  him  without  adding  words  of  reverent  admira- 
tion. The  complete  self-annihilation  of  the  man,  the  penetration 
of  his  holy  life  makes  us  say  with  Arnold : 

Surely,  somewhere,  afar 
In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength 

Zealous,  beneficent,  firm. 

Truly  the  way  in  which  we  can  apply  the  same  epithets  to  antip- 
odal persons  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  all  thoughts  on  the 
unfathomableness  of  Religion.  Though  Carter  lacked  scintilla- 
tion, and  though  mediaeval  in  his  imagination,  we  may  be  thank- 
ful that  he  has  lived. 

As  to  the  biography  qua  biography  we  have  already  made  it 
plain  that  it  is  not  well  done.  It  is  hard  to  read,  badly  told, 
gives  no  connected  vision  of  the  life,  and  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  T.  T.  Carter.  Would  that  such  a  personality  had  been  por- 
trayed by  one  with  a  pen  like  Stopford  Brooke  or  Morley! 

Arthur  R.  Gray. 
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Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer.  American  Crisis  Biographies. 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1905. 

"To  gain  an  impartial  twentieth  century  view  of  tne  greatest 
event  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  in  the  nineteenth  centuury"  is 
the  praiseworthy  intention  prescribed  for  "The  American  Crisis 
Biographies/'  a  new  series,  which  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Oberholtzer,  with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  Professor  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master.  In  this  series,  southern  men  will  write  of  southern 
men,  and  the  lives  of  northern  leaders  will  be  told  by  those  who 
to-day  represent  that  section ;  but  all,  if  the  editor's  wish  prevails, 
will  write  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present,  with  the  smoke  of 
battle  cleared  by  the  passage  of  half  a  century.  While  we  may 
wonder  at  the  choice  of  authors  in  some  cases,  the  results,  to  say 
the  least,  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

The  first  volume  to  appear  is  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
written  by  the  editor  of  the  series.  Biographies  of  Lincoln  have 
not  been  few,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Perhaps  the  end  will  never 
be,  for  the  sudden  close  of  Lincoln's  life  leaves  room  for  endless 
speculation  upon  the  might-have-been. 

Throughout  Dr.  Oberholtzer  writes  candidly  of  Lincoln's  ca- 
reer, without  either  hero-worship  or  a  desire  to  parade  human 
faults.  Lincoln's  fatalism,  his  kindliness,  his  self -depreciation, 
his  political  cleverness,  his  intrepidity  in  sticking  to  his  princi- 
ples and  his  use  of  very  "practical"  means  to  get  what  he  wanted 
—  these  traits  of  the  great  President  are  clearly  and  simply  told. 
The  work  does  not  pretend  to  great  originality  of  scholarship. 
One  omission  seems  to  us  unfortunate.  Nothing  is  told  of  Lin- 
coln's arbitrary  extension  of  executive  power  in  the  case  of  Mer- 
riman,  or  of  the  consequent  division  between  the  President  and 
Chief  Jutsice  Taney. 

The  style  is  usually  clear  and  attractive ;  but  one  sentence  at 
least,  defies  our  attempts  to  comprehend  it.  We  refer  to  this, 
which  is  found  on  page  16:  "His  wanton  assassination  at  a  time 
of  public  excitement  raised  up  eulogists  on  every  hand  and  years 
of  groundless  nonentity  as  an  ex-president  saved  him  from  semi- 
oblivion  and  the  possible  detraction  growing  out  of  later  move- 
ments, which  sometimes  neutralize  the  impression  created  by 
the  most  brilliant  career." 
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THE   ENCHANTED  WOODS 

The  Enchanted  Woods,  and  Other  Essays  on  the  Genius  of  Places.    By 
Vernon  Lee.    John  Lane:  The  Bodley  Head,  London  &  New  York,  1905. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  English  lady  known  as  "Vernon  Lee/' 
self-expatriated  and  dwelling  in  Italy  on  Tuscan  hill-side  with 
the  Apennines  as  a  background,  is  haunted  by  the  Genius  of 
Places,  and  going  in  search,  finds  this  anywhere  that  the  spirit 
of  man  and  of  time  and  the  working  of  Nature  have  concerted  to 
create  it.  She  does  not  care  for  the  sea — great  masses  and 
stretches  of  water  —  not  even  for  the  wildest  scenery  and  dis- 
play of  Nature  on  an  overpowering  scale:  there  must  be  some 
association  of  man,  something  congenial  for  a  haunt  of  the  nymphs 
and  muses  and  presiding  Genius.  The  spot  must  be  capable  of 
habitation  by  these  deities  of  the  wood  who  may  talk  to  their 
sympathetic  searchers.  These  places,  therefore,  where  one  di- 
vines the  Genius  Loci,  are  often  little  dells  —  spots  with  sacred, 
traditional,  imaginary  and  even  possible  associations.  These 
deities  reveal  themselves  only  to  those  who  have  the  simple  heart 
and  faith  to  see  them.  "Enchanted  woods  are  rare.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  where  they  exist,  and  seem  —  so  deep  is  their  magic  — 
to  march  nowhere  on  reality,  they  are  most  often  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  dear  homes  of  every  day ;  nor  is  it  needful  to  travel 
very  far  afield  in  order  to  find  them." 

Naturally  the  author's  Enchanted  Woods  —  where  maybe  she 
will  meet  the  enchanter  Merlin  or  the  knights  of  Ariosto  or  Spen- 
ser or  a  pagan  divinity  from  a  still  more  classic  past  —  lie  for  the 
most  part  in  Italy,  on  Italian  slopes  and  mountain-sides  and  in 
copses  along  rivulets,  sometimes  in  Southern  France,  around 
Paris  and  Fontaincbleau,  occasionally  in  a  spot  of  Germany,  like 
Heidelberg  and  the  Neckar  and  once  in  a  corner  of  Switzerland, 
and  even  in  Granada.  She  feels  and  finds  the  genius  of  the  place 
in  the  quiet  corner  of  Pisa  and  the  Campo  Santo,  or  in  Tuscan 
churches  in  summer.  Nymphs  have  their  hiding-place  beyond 
Florence  on  a  hill-side  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mugnone  not  far 
from  the  height  of  Fiesole,  and  in  the  vale  of  Clitumnus.  There 
are  ancient  divinities  in  Trent  and  the  cathedral  where  the  great 
Council  was;  in  the  ilex-woods  of  the  anchorites  above  Spoleto 
in  Umbria  at  the  meeting  place  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  the 
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earliest  hermits.  There  was  the  search  for  the  Forest  of  the  An- 
tonines  —  did  it  ever  exist?  —  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines; 
there  were  drives  and  walks  in  the  low-lying  sluggish  Maremma 
—  in  comparison  how  choking  and  artificial  the  Villa  Borghese 
outside  Rome!  —  visits  to  the  Cardinal's  villa  at  Bagnaia  near 
Viterbo,  to  Ravenna  with  its  forest  and  memorials  of  Theodoric, 
and  on  All  Souls  Day  to  the  island  burial-ground  of  Venice. 

Not  for  our  author  is  the  real  Arcadia  in  Greece  nor  the  voy- 
age of  Ulysses,  nor  a  visit  to  Sicily,  the  island  home  of  Theocri- 
tus' idyls.  Let  others  find  their  enchanted  woods  there  —  and 
even  at  home !  For  we  need  undertake  no  long  voyages  and  trav- 
els to  meet  the  Genius  Loci,  "As  to  enchanted  woods,  why, 
they  lie  in  many  peaks  and  girdle  many  cities;  only  you  must 
know  them  when  you  see  them,  and  submit  willingly  to  their 
beneficent  magic. ' '  The  motor-car  may  bring  new  votaries  near- 
er the  abode  of  these  divinities,  and  enlarge  the  wayfarer's  sense 
of  "the  whole  real  shape  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  complex- 
ities of  its  ways,"  but  the  haunts  of  the  divinities  themselves  are 
apt  to  recede  from  the  subsequent  trail  of  dust.  "It  is  not  good, 
I  am  afraid,  dear  friends,  to  scatter  people  along  roads  and  cover 
them  with  the  dust  of  our  wheels ;  there  is  a  corresponding  scat- 
tering of  our  soul,  and  a  covering  of  it  with  dust."  Whoever 
has  the  heart  of  the  wanderer  and  loves  spots  on  this  earth,  may 
join  in  the  concluding  prayer:  "O  benign  divinity  of  places, 
grant  us,  as  thy  highest  boon,  to  wander  every  now  and  then  in 
the  Enchanted  Woods,  between  the  hour  of  rising  from  our  soli- 
tary work  and  the  hour  of  sitting  down  to  meat  with  our  dear 
friends!" 


NOTES 

A  valuable  volume,  amply  illustrated  from  old  prints,  has  ap- 
peared on  "Shakespeare's  London"  (Henry  Holt)  by  Henry 
Thew  Stephenson  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  author  of  the 
paper  on  "Hamlet's  Mouse-trap"  in  the  January  Sewanee.  Pic- 
turesque London  of  Shakespeare's  time  is  portrayed  so  as  to 
throw  light  on  the  historical  plays  and  on  the  dramatist's  life 
and  work.  Old  St.  Paul's,  the  Water  Front,  the  Tower,  the 
Main  Highway,  Holborn  and  Smithfield,  the  Strand,  the  The- 
atres, the  Taverns  and  Tavern  Life,  are  some  of  the  topics 
treated.  Citations  from  contemporary  and  later  documents 
throw  light  on  the  location,  description,  or  use  of  any  of  these. 
Besant's  large  volumes  on  "London"  served  a  different  purpose; 
and  the  author  is  justified  in  saying  that  "no  work  of  the  pres- 
ent kind  has  yet  appeared,  if  we  except  the  contemporary  'Sur- 
vey of  London'  by  John  Stow." 


"The  Story  of  Art  Throughout  the  Ages"  (Scribner's)  by  S. 
Reinach  of  the  Institute  of  France,  "from  the  French"  by  Flor- 
ence Simmonds,  and  conveniently  and  profusely  supplied  with 
nearly  six  hundred  small  illustrations,  will  be  found  to  be  an  ad- 
mirably succinct  and  a  very  helpful  summary  of  the  principles 
and  movements  in  the  art  of  all  ages  with  accompanying  exam- 
ples. After  a  short  intnxluction  on  the  origin  of  art  and  art  in 
the  East,  the  emphasis  is  put  first  on  Greek  Art,  then,  with  a 
glance  at  Etruscan  and  Roman  modifications,  finally  on  Christian 
art  in  its  many  varieties  and  forms  —  in  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting,  in  the  several  schools  and  lands.  The  brief  con- 
cluding chapters  on  the  art  of  the  modern  period  in  the  last  two 
centuries  are  less  happy  and  satisfying. 


The  Bcllcs-Lcttrcs  scries  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  continues  its 
attractive  reproductions.  Two  late  numbers  are  "Selected  Poems 
of  Swinburne,"  edited  by  Wililam  Morton  Payne  of  the  Chicago 
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Dial  and  T.  W.  Robertson's  "Society"  and  "Caste"  edited  by 
T.  Edgar  Pemberton.  The  latter  volume  has  the  sad  added  in- 
terest that  the  author  has  since  died.  These  plays  of  Robertson 
are  important  historically,  as  representative  of  a  period  of  depres- 
sion or  transition  in  the  English  drama,  rather  than  in  them- 
selves. Mr.  Swinburne  has  latterly  published  his  poems  in  a  col- 
lected edition  of  six  volumes,  and  a  volume  wisely  selected,  with 
the  wisdom  Mr.  Payne  brings  to  bear,  is  of  real  service  just  now. 
The  dramas  are,  of  course,  excluded.  The  selections,  grouped 
under  "Odes,"  "Poems  of  Paganism  and  Pantheism,"  "Songs 
before  Sunrise,"  "Lyrics  of  Nature  and  Life,"  "Sonnets,"  "Per- 
sonal and  Memorial  Poems"  and  "Metrical  Experiments,"  rep- 
resent the  many  sides  of  this  versatile  genius  and  his  wonderful 
mastery  over  the  mere  instrument  of  language. 


After  ten  years  a  new  edition  of  Professor  George  P.  Baker's 
"Principles  of  Argumentation"  (Ginn)  is  worthy  of  comment. 
Professor  Baker  undertook  this  phase  of  English  instruction  at 
Harvard  as  an  unpleasant  task,  grew  fond  and  proud  of  his  work, 
developed  it,  until  this  volume,  embodying  its  principles  and  re- 
sults, stands  out  distinct  in  the  educational  history  of  our  coun- 
try, other  colleges  using  his  text-book  and  adopting  his  methods. 
The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  handle  satisfactorily,  to  make  vi- 
tal ;  it  is  apt  at  first  to  be  tedious  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  it 
needs  effort,  but  the  effort  is  rewarding,  and  the  reward  is  seen 
in  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  debate. 

Professor  Bronson  of  Brown  edits  a  volume  of  "English  Es- 
says" from  Bacon  to  Stevenson,  and,  in  an  Appendix,  with  earlier 
excerpts  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  notes 
are  brief,  but  sufficient.  The  purpose,  as  with  Professor  Gar- 
nett's,  Professor  Pancoast's,  and  similar  volumes,  is  to  show  the 
development  of  the  English  prose  essay  style  from  the  earliest 
times. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AUGUST  15  to  SEPTEMBER  15,   1905 
THE   POOR   AND   THE   LAND, 

BEING   A   REPORT  ON  THE  SALVATION  ARMY  COLONIES   IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  AND  AT  HADLEIGH,  ENGLAND, 

With  a  Scheme  of  National  Land  Settlement  and  an  Introduction  by 

H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  12  Illustrations.     193  pages.     Crown  8vo.     $0.75. 

This  volume  contain*,  in  book  form,  the  Itenort  on  the  Salvation  Army  Colonic*  in  America  and 
at  Hadlcigh  in  K""wx,  recently  made  by  Mr.  II.  Rider  H\<;o\ftn  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  hi*  capacity 
a*  Commissioner.  Mr.  Haooaku  has  a<Mo<l  to  hi«*  Report  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  question 
'centrally.  and  with  argument*  that  have  U*en  advanced  again«f  certain  point*  in  bin  scheme.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  photograph*  taken  by  Miss  Angela  Kiokk  Hauoard,  who  acted  an  her  father's  pri- 
rate  secretary  throughout  hi:*  journey. 

"Mr.  Kidkk  HA'.u\Hr>  ha*  completed  with  commendable  despatch  a  work  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  national  welfare."  -The  Times.  London. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CHRISTMAS,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

Hy  A.  T.  QriMJCR-CnrCH  (,,Q.").     Crown  Svo.     With  8  Illustrations.     Si. 50. 

roN'OMT*:  Shakespeare's  <'hrittma.t. — Ye  Hexe*.  <"*ive  Kar! — Captain  Wyvem's  Adventures.— 
Frenchman'*  ('reek. —  The  Man  Behind  the  Curtain.  -Rain  of  Dollars.  —The  I«amp  and  the   Guitar. 

"A  ('AFirti.  Hook.  -Mr.  \.  T.  Qiiixkr  Corcii  ha.*  few  p«*er*  as  a  teller  of  storiet.  After  reading 
(Shake«|ieare'!«  <  'hrt*tm»*.'  which  irivet  the  tiile  to  hi*  latest  l»»ok  of  tales,  one  it  almost  tempted  to 
say  that  none  «if  hi<«  fcriirli«h  coiitwuporarie*  coulil  write  a4  g«*»d  a  story. 

"Mr.  Qcii.li.k  C01  <  11  in  hit  imaginative  vein  tells  us  mure  about  the  mythical  John  Hhake*neare 
than  vie  know-  aUnit  hi"  famous  ton.  but  it  it  a  legitimate  tri<k  ami  maket  rare  reading.  .  .  .  'Shakc- 
■peare't  i"hri«tnia*'  i»  a  »tory  delightful  in  the  reuli-rn  of  itt  narrative  and  the  pure  art  of  it*  expression. 

"In  '  Ye  Sexes,  (Jiir  Kar'  we  have  the  old  Mory  of  how  the  fi»  her  women  of  Salta^h,  Sally  Hancock, 
and  her  mate-*  out  rowed  the  men  at  the  amiiuil  regatta,  and  were  afterward  spirited  away  by  a  press 
\ •- 1 1 :..  1  ; 1 _       -n.-—  :„ i.   ..r  .t :„* I  ~..„.  .rL.i  :_ 


There  is  enough  of  the  attaint  ami  eventful  in 
make  a _  historical  romance.     The  'Hain  of  Dollars'  ami  'The  Lamp 


gang,  told  with  relish  of  the  author's  rollicking  humor. 

'('apt.   Wyvtrn't   Adventure*'  t  " 

and  th#*  (jiutar'  an*  •tirring  tales  ,,f  the  Peninsular  War.      Thit  last  book  of  QriLi.KK-Corrii  *torie*  u 

bound  to  become  a  popular  favorite.      'Shakespeare'*  Christmas'  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book."  — 

Till:  Kvknino  Sis,  New  York. 

"A  new  volume  bv  '<t'  i*  alway*  a  ilelight.  Somehow,  there  i«  more  'heart'  to  hit  storieit  than 
in  thott.  of  ino«t  writer*.  His  pathos  a»  well  :is  his  fun  seem  more  sincere,  and  to  have  their  roots  down 
fleeper  in  human  ualure."      Tin:  ijujnr..  New  York. 

THREE    GENERATIONS    OF     FASCINATING     WOMEN,    AND    OTHER    SKETCHES 

FROM  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

Hy  LADY   KISSKU.,  of  Swallow  field.   Ik-rks.      With    i    Photogravure    Plate  and 

Collnty|>e   Portraits  and  other   Illustrations.     Nkw   Kdition   Kgvisisi*.     Crown  410. 

5 10 .  v»,  ««'«*. 
Covrr.vT*.  -Three  f  feneration  t  of  Fascinating  Women*  1.  Tlie  Hon.  Mary  Bellendcn :  2.  Caroline. 
(V>unte*t  of  Ailesburv  ;  .'<  Hi**  Hon.  Mm.  Darner.  -A  <»ip«y  I'rediction  Fulfilled.  -More  filniiit  the  (tun- 
ning*- —  The  Maid  of  tin-  Oak*  -A  Can  11  v  Seoi  -A  Hvgone  Beaut  v  -"N.  or  M."  -Strang**  Vicissitude* 
*»f  a  Highland  Lady  \n  Kfii|>r»««  of  Fa*hion.  -A  Duke  "Born  in  a  Ham.  and  Die* I  in  a  liarn."  —  Thoumt 
Hcot.  the  Itegicidc.  11m?  Two  Lord*  Whit  worth.  Kpitaph  of  Peter  <  (tinning.  Bishop  of  Kly. — Gunning 
Pedigree. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AUGUST   15  to  SEPTEMBER    15,    1905— Cont'd 

jf  ur,  f  eatber,  an&  f  in  Series 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 
WILD  FOWL. 

By  L.  H.  De  VISME  SHAW.  With  Chapters  on  Shooting  the  Duck  and  the  Goose 
by  W.  H.  Pope,  and  Cookery  by  Alexander  Innbs  Shand.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  Archibald  Thorburn  and  Charles  Whymper.     Crown  8vo.     $1.75. 


A  NEW  EDITION 
THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

By  WILLIAM   MORRIS.     With   Photogravure  Portrait  and   an   Introduction  by 
J.  W.  Mackail.     4  vols.     Crown  8vo.     $5.00. 

***  This  entirely  new  edition  is  identical  in  paper  and  print  with  the  edition  bound  in  12  parts,  fr*7 
boards  and  linen  backs.  The  binding  of  the  four-volume  set  has  been  made  uniform  with  Mr.  Mackail  • 
"  life  of  Morris." 

A  prefatory  note  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  William  Morris,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Macxail,  and  a  Photo- 
gravure Portrait,  hitherto  unpublished,  appear  in  the  first  volume. 


INFALLIBILITY:  a  Paper  Read  Before  the  Society  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

By  the  Rev.  VINCENT  McNABB,  O.P.,  at  Holborn  Town  Hall,  on  Thursday, 
May  1 6,  1905.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Spencer  JonBS,  M.A.,  President 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.     Crown  8vo.  sewed.     $0.36,  net 

THE  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  HEALTH  AND  COURTESY.     Written  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

By  P.  A.  BARNETT,  Author  of  "Common  Sense  in  Education,"  etc.  i6mo.  sewed 
$0.10. 

THE  MODEL  KITCHEN. 

By  LUCY  H.  YATES,  Author  of  "The  Profession  of  Cookery/'  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo      $0.75. 

Contents:  Introduction. — A  Model  Equipment. — The  Compact  Store  Closet. — Gas  Cooking-stove*, 
and  American  Kitcheners. — Oil  Stoves,  and  Bachelor  Contrivances. — The  Chafing-dish. — The  Casserole 
and  Marmite. — French  Fireproof  China. — The  Right  Selection  and  Combination  of  Foods. — A  Few 
Savory  Made  Dishes  and  hntree. — The  Cooking  of  Vegetables  and  Dressing  of  Salads. — Good  Coffee 
and  Tea. — How  to  Serve  a  Dinner  without  a  Maid. 

TRAINING  AND  HORSE  MANAGEMENT  IN  INDIA,  WITH  HINDUSTANEE    VOCAB- 
ULARY. 

By  M.  HORACE  HAVES,  F.R.C.V.S.  (late  Captain  "The  Buffs"),  Author  of  "  Riding 
on  the  Flat  and  Across  Country,"  etc.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown   8vo.       £3.00. 
A  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS.     With  Numerous  Eiamples. 

By  F.  M.  SAXELBY,  M.Sc,  B.A.,  Head  of  the  Mathematical  Department,  Munici- 
pal Technical  Institute,  Belfast.  With  Examination  Questions  and  Answers  to  thf 
Examples.     8vo.     $2.25.1 

PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

By  A.  G.  CRACKNELL,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Sixth  Wrangler,  etc.  With  Answers  to  the 
Examples.     Crown  Svo.     $1.10.* 

HIGHER   MATHEMATICS   FOR   STUDENTS   OF   CHEMISTRY   AND    PHYSICS.     With 
Special  Reference  to  Practical  Work. 

By  J.  W.  ME  I, LOR,  D.Sc.  Second  Edition  Enlarged.  With  1S9  Diagrams. 
8vo.      $4.50.* 

FOOTPRINTS   C  F   THE   APOSTLES,   as  Traced  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  II.  MORTIMER  LUCOCK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Cheap 
Edition,  one  volume.     Crown  Svo.     $1.75. 

MARIALE  NOVUM:    A  Series  of  Sonnets  on  the  Titles  of  Our  Lady's  Litany. 

By  Members  of  the  Society  op  Jesus.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound 
in  art  green  canvas  with  cover  design  in  blue  and  gilt,  gilt  top.     Small  4to.       $1.40,  net. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

IMPERIAL    DEFENCE.     A  Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  u,  1905. 

(With  Corrections.) 

By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.P.     8vo.  sewed.     S0.36,  net. 
MRS.  FITZHERBERT  AND  GEORGE  IV. 

By  W.  H.  WILKINS,  M.A.,  F.S.A  ,  Author  of  "The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen," 
etc.     With  Numerous  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  [In  the  press. 

Maria  FHtherbert  (1750-1837).  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  of  good  birth,  privately  married  George. 
Prince  of  Wale*  (afterward*  George  IV.)  in  1785  She  separated  from  him  in  1795.  when  he  married 
Caroline  of  Brunswick.  She  returned  to  him  in  1800  by  permission  of  her  Church.  She  finally  sepa- 
rated  from  him  in  1811,  and  died  in  1837,  a  few  months  before  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  Her 
marriajce  wan  twice  denied  in  the  House  of  Common*,  and  never  publicly  acknowledged,  during  her  life. 
Thin  book,  which  is  written  with  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  descendent*  of  Mm.  Fitsberbert's 
family  and  friend*,  gives  the  text  of  the  document*  which  Mrs.  Fitiherbert  reserved  in  1833  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  her  marriage.  Then*  materials  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  by  special  per- 
mission, and  place  the  fact  beyond  doubt.  The  book  will  also  contain  a  large  number  of  other  unpub- 
lished papers  and  letters  of  great  interest. 

EVERYDAY  LIFE  AMONG  THE  HEAD-HUNTERS,  and    Other  Experiences  from  East 

to  West 

By   DOROTHY  CATOR.     With   ;u    Illustrations  from  Photographs.     Crown  8vo. 

212    pages.     $1  75.  [J***  ready. 

•••  The  Author  has  travelled  where  no  other  white  woman  has  ever  been  and  lived  among  prac- 
tically unknown  tribes  both  in  Borneo  and  Africa. 

ESSAYS  AND    ADDRESSES   ON    ECONOMIC    QUESTIONS    (1865-1893).      With  Intro- 
ductory Notes  (1905). 
By  the   Right   Hon.   Viscount   GOSCHFX.     Kvo.     $5.00.  [In  preparation. 

IN  THE  DESERT. 

Bv   L.  MARCH    PHILLIPPS,  Author  of   "With  Rimington."     With    16  Full-page 

Illustrations.     Svo.  [In  the  prc*s. 

The  Author,  whose  book  "With  Rimington"  will  be   remembered   as  taking  high  rank  among  the 

literature  of  the  South  African  War,  sets  himself  in  this  work  to  trace  the  effect  upon  Arab  architecture, 

religion,  poetry,  and  philosophy  of  the  Desert,  of  which  the  Arab  is  the  child. 

MEDLEVAL   AND  MODERN   HISTORY. 

By  HKXRY  K.  BOURXK,  Professor  of  History  in  Western  Reserve  University. 
Crown  Svo.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  [Immediately. 

•♦•  Full  description  of  this  book  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  publishers. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GRANVILLE  GEORGE  LEVESON  GOWER,  Second  Earl  Granville,  1815- 
1801. 
By  LORD  KDMOXD  FITZMAURICK.     With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Svo. 

[In  the  autumn. 
THE  SECRET  OF  THE  TOTEM. 

By  AXDRKW  LANG.  [In  the  press. 

••♦  This  is  an  attempt  to  establish  the  origin  and  trace  the  evolution  o  Totemism  in  Primitive 
8oclety. 

LECTURES  ON  MEDIEVAL  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Bv  WILLIAM  STUBBS,  D.O.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  bxford,  Kditcd  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Hvo.  [In  the  press. 


American  Citi3cn  Series 

.\7;ir   VOLUME. 
PRINCIPLES  OF   ECONOMICS;   With  Special  Reference  to  American  Conditions. 

By  KDWIX  R.  A.  SKLIGMAX,  McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Kconomy  in  Colum- 
bia University;  Author  of  "  1-Nsays  in  Taxation,"  "Railway  Tariffs  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law,"  etc.  With  Maps  and  Charts,  some  of  which  arc  in  color. 
About  650  pages.     Crown  Svo.     $2.00.  t  [Just  ready. 

••♦  PriMpectu*  of  Albican  Citizen  Serie*  an  1  description  of   the  new  volu'ne  will   be  sent  upon 
application. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS— Continued 

TWO  HEW  BOOKS  BY  THE  LATE  BISHOP  CREIGHTOlf 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE:    Sermons  Preached  in  Merton  College  Chapel, 
1871-1874. 

By  the  late  Bishop  CREIGHTON.     Crown  8vo.     $1.20,  net.  [Just  ready. 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  YOUNG:  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Mandell   Creighton,  DJ). 
Sometime  Bishop  of  London. 

Edited  by    LOUISE  CREIGHTON.     Crown  8vo.  [Just  ready. 


SPIRITUAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  BIBLE  AND  PRAYER-BOOK:   with  Helps  to  their 
Solution. 

By  H.  MORTIMER  LUCKOCK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  [In  the  press. 

THE  HISTORIC   CHRIST:  a  Series  of  Lectures. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  LACEY,  MA.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50.  [Shortly. 

Contents:  Preface. — The  .Source?. — The  Gospel  of  St.  Paul. — The  Background  of  St.  Paul's 
Gospel. — The  Synoptic  Tradition. — The  Johanniue  Writings. — The  Tradition  of  Christ. — The  Resur- 
rection.— The  Historic  Fact. — The  Resurrection. — The  Object  of  Faith. — The  Ascension. — Note  A, 
on  Romans  x.  6-9. — Note  B,  on  John  xx.  6-8. 

OLD  BELIEFS  AND  NEW  KNOWLEDGE. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  L.  DRAWBRIDGE,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Training  of  the  Twig." 
Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

SYNTHETIC  A:     being    Meditations    Epistemological    and    Ontological;     Comprising   the 
Edinburgh  Gifford  Lectures  of  1905. 

By  S.  S.  LAl'RIK,  Professor  (Kmeritus),  University  of  Edinburgh,  Author  of  "Meta- 
physial Nova  et  Vetusta"  and  "Kthica;  or,  the  Ethics  of  Reason,"  Gifford  Lec- 
turer in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     2  vols.     8vo.  [In  Ote  press. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC   TEMPER   IN   RELIGION,   and  Other  Addresses. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  N.  WAOGETT,  M.A.,  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
Cowley,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.  #      [In  the  press. 

Contexts:  Introductory. — The  Scientific  Spirit  in  Religion. — The  Distribution  of  Problems. — 
The  More  General  KfTect  of  Evolutionary  Doctrine.— Agnosticism  and  Determinism. — Natural  Selection 
and  Theism:  The  Subject  Resumed. — The  Bible  and  Involution. — Biology  and  our  View  of  Human 
Nature. —Spiritual  Experience  and  Dogmatic  Religion. — The  Aids  which  Science  gives  to  the  Religious 
Mind. — Appendix. — Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

A  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN  ABOUT  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Arranged  by  the  Rev.  CIIARLKS  HART.  Pictured  by  Ac;nes  A.  Hilton  Crown 
Nvo.  [In  the  press. 

SOME   DOGMAS   OF   RELIGION. 

By  JOHN  ELLIS  McTAGGART,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Sciences,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     8vo.  [Shortly. 

ACTS  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST.     A  Record  of  Personal  Experience  of  Religious.  Revivals 

and   Missions. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  FRANCIS   PIGOU,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Bristol.     8vo.  [Shortly. 
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JUST  READY 


FINAL  VOLUME 

XEbe  Beflinnirtfls  of  tbe  Cburcb 

A  SERIES  OF  HISTORIES  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY 

Bv  the   ABBE  CONSTANT  FOUARD,  late  Honorary  Cathedral  Canon,  ProfeMor 
of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Rouen,  etc.     Uniform  Authorized  Translations. 

ST.  JOHN  AND  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Cn»wn  flvo.     $i  60,  net      By  mail,  Si. 72. 

This  b  the  final  volume  of  the  Ute  Abbe*  Fohard'a  eerie*  on  the  The  Bboinninos  op  the  Church. 
Id  it  the  learned  member  of  th«  Riblioal  Commiwion  review*  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  8t  Paul  to  the  death  of  St.  John,  hi*  intention  being  "to  furninh  the  reader  with  a  picture  of 
actual  condition"  toward  the  clone  of  the  ftnrt  century,  when  the  Fourth  (ioapel  was  composed  by 
St.  John,  who  had  outlived  all  his  brethren  in  the  Apostolate  and  had  attained  a  very  advanced  aeje." 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CHRIST  THE  SON  OF  GOD:    A  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Translated  from  the  Fifth  Edition  with  the  Author's  sanction,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Cardinal  Manning.     Two  vols.     With  Maps.     Small  8vo.,  gilt  top.     $4*00. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  HIS  MISSIONS. 

Translated  with  the  Author's  sanction  and  co-operation.     In  one  vol.     With  Maps. 
Small  8vo.,  cloth,  ifilt  top.     $2.00. 

ST.  PETER  AND  THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Translated,   with  an  Introduction  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.      In  one  vol.     With  j 
Maps.     Small  8vo.,  cloth,  pit  top.     $?.oo. 

THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

Translated  with  the  Author's  sanction.     With  Maps  and  Plans.      Small  8vo..  gilt 
top.     $2.rm. 

•••The  »x  volumes  com  pricing  thin  net  can  he  supplied  after  the  publication  of  the  "St.  John." 
In  uniform  binding.  lx»xed.     Price,  £9.60.  nri.     Kxpre<M>a*e  additional. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS— Continued 

ADDRESSES  TO  CARDINAL  NEWMAN,  with  His  Replies,  1879-81. 

Edited  hy  the  Rev.  W.  P.  NEVILLE  (Cong.  Onit.).     With  Portrait  Croup.     Oljlong 
Crown  Hvo.  [In  the  p*tss. 

The  addreeeen  given  in   this  book  were  those  presented  to  Cardinal  Newman  on  tbe  occasion  of 
bia  acceptance  of  tbe  rardinalate  conferred  upon  him  by  Pope  I<eo  XIII.  in  1R78.     Tbe  addresses  are 

tireeeded  ami  followed  hy  an  account,  written  by  tbe  Ute  Fr.  Ne  villi:,  of  rome  of  tbe  incident*  attend- 
nsj  tbe  offer  of  the  <nr«  JinalMe,  and  of  Dr.  Newman's  subsequent  journey  and  projeete<l  eecond  jour- 
ney to  Home,  be  being  over  78  yearn  old  at  thin  time.  Portions  of  the  official  correspondence  with  refer- 
ence to  tbe  offer  and  T)r.  Newman's  acceptance  of  tbe  same  are  also  riven. 

ASPECTS  OF  ANGLICANISM;    or,  a  Comment  on  Certain  Incidents  in  the  'Nineties. 
By  Mijr.  MOVES,  D.D  [In  the  press. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  MATURIN,  formerly  Mission  Priest  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Cowley.  [In  preparation. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS— Continued 
Vbe  Hrcbitects'  Xibrar? 

Edited  by  F.  M.  SIMPSON,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture,  University  College, 

London. 

The  aim  of  the  promoter*  of  this  series  will  be  to  make  it  a  complete  book  of  reference  for  areUttets 
and  a  thoroughly  practical  handbook  for  students. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Bv  F.  M.  SIMPSON,  F.R.I.B.A.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.         3  vols.     Medium 
8vo.  [Vol.  /.  in  the  press. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  BHRKSFORD  PITK,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture,  Royal  College  of 
Art,  South  Kensington,  and  other**.  [in  preparation. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  J.  A.  FLEMING,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the 
University  College  of  the  University  of  London.  [In  preparation. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  ITS  ACCESSORY  CAVITIES. 

By  H.  LAMBERT  LACK.  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Surgeon  to  the  Throat 
Department,  London  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 
Golden  Square:  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  London  Hospital  Medical 
College  (University  of  London).     With  Numerous  Illustrations.  [In  the  press. 

MECHANICS   FOR   ENGINEERS:    a  Text-Book  of  Intermediate  Standard. 

By  ARTHUR  MORLKY.  With  200  Diagrams  and  Numerous  Examples.  Crown 
8vo.  [In  the  press. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  ROSE  BOOK. 

Hy  Dr.  JULIUS  HOFFMANN.  Translated  from  the  Oerman  by  John  Weathers, 
F.R.H.S.,  N.R.S.  With  20  Colored  Plates  from  Drawings  hy  Hermann  Friese, 
and  16  Woodcuts.     Svo.     $2. 50,  net. 

Content*!:  Herman  Publisher's  Preface. — Translator's  Preface. — Introduction. — Part  I.  Classifica- 
tion of  Roses.  Annual  Flowering  and  Summer  Roses.  Chap.  1.  European  Wild  Roses;  2.  Austrian 
Briars;  3.  Provence  or  C'abbaee  Koses;  4.  Damask  Roses;  5.  Climbing,  Twining,  or  Trailing  Roses; 
o\  Japanese  Kose*.  Summer  and  Autumn  Flowering  Roses:  7.  Cabbage  or  Centifolia  Roses;  8.  Moss 
Rose*;  9.  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  Ro^es;  10.  Bourbon  Roses;  11.  Tea  Roses;  12.  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses;  \'.\.  Noisette  Roses;  14.  Small-flowered  or  Polyantha  Roses ;^  15.  Monthly  or  Bengal  Roses. 
-Part  II.  Raiding  and  Culture  of  Roses  in  the  Open  Air.  Chap.  1.  Native  Country.  Climate.  Position, 
Kinds  of  Soil.  Manuring;  2.  The  Planting  of  Roses;  3.  The  Pruning  of  Roses;  4.  The  Protection  of 
Rosos  in  Winter;  5.  Staking  and  Tying  Ro*es.  -Part  III.  Propagation  of  Roses.  Chap.  6.  Wild  Stock* 
used  for  Budding;  7.  Budding.  Part  IV.  The  Forcing  of  Roses. — Part  V.  The  Different  Forms  of  Culti- 
vated Garden  Ro-es.  —  Part  VI.  The  Raising  of  New  Roses. — Part  VII.  Enemies  of  the  Rose. — Alpha- 
betical List  of  300  Kinds  of  Roses. — Index. 

A    HISTORY    OF    DIPLOMACY    IN    THE    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
EUROPE. 
By  DAVID  JAYNK  HILL,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Switzerland,  formerly  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State.     To  be  completed  in  6  volumes.     8vo. 

Vol.   I.     The   Struggle  for  Universal   Empire.      506  pages,   with   5   Colored   Maps; 

Chronological  Tables  of  Emperors,  Popes,  and  Rulers;    List  of  Treaties,  etc.,  and 

Index.     S.s.oo,  nU.     By  mail,  $5.24. 

"The  present  volume,  on  'The  Struggle  for  Universal  Empire/  and  the  following,  on  'The  Estab- 
lishment of  Territorial  Sovereignty,'  may  be  regarded  aa  indicating  the  foundations  of  modern  diplomacy. 
They  trace  the  tragic  history  of  the  rise  and  conflict  of  two  great  international  institutions,  the  Empire 
and  the  Papacy,  the  defeat  of  their  ambitions,  and  the  development  of  modern  national  states.  In 
future  volumes  it  is  intended  to  consider  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Age  of  Absolutism,  of  the  Revolutionary 
Hra.  of  the  Constitutional  Movement,  and  of  Commercial  Imperialism,  thus  bringing  the  history  of  in- 
ternational development  down  to  the  present  time.  Each  volume,  however,  is  intended  to  be,  for  the 
period  which  it  covers,  a  complete  work  in  itself. 
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THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.  have  made  arrangements  for  the  issue  of  a 
History  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  of  Britain  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
in  I  a  vols,  demy  8vo.,  each  containing  from  450  to  500  pp.  This  History  is  intended  to 
set  forth  in  a  readable  form  the  results  at  present  attained  by  historical  research.  Seventy- 
five  years  hare  passed  since  Lingard  finished  his  History  of  England,  which  ends  with  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  During  that  period  the  study  of  history  has  made  a  great  advance. 
Year  after  rear  the  mass  of  materials  for  a  History  of  England  has  gone  on  increasing; 
new  lights  have  been  thrown  on  events  and  characters,  and  old  errors  have  been  corrected. 
Many  notable  works  have  been  written  on  various  periods  of  our  history;  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  at  such  length  as  to  appeal  almost  exclusively  to  professed  historical  students. 
It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  English  history  as  a  whole  should  be  laid  before  the  public  in  a  single  work  of  fairly 
adequate  size.  Such  a  book  should  be  founded  on  independent  thought  and  research, 
but  should  at  the  same  time  be  written  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  best  mod- 
ern  historians,  and  with  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  their  teaching  wherever  it  appears 
to  be  sound. 

In  its  scope  the  new  History  will  primarily  be  political,  though  religious  matters  mutt 
necessarily  at  certain  periods  have  a  prominent  place,  and  important  social  phenomena 
of  all  kinds  will  be  noted,  especially  those  which  have  had  a  bearing  on  political  events. 

The  foot-notes  will,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  confined  to  references,  and  references 
will  not  be  given  in  the  case  of  matters  of  common  knowledge.  The  chief  authorities 
used  in  each  volume,  their  characters,  values,  &c,  will  be  discussed  in  an  Appendix  to 
the  volume. 

Each  of  the  twelve  volumes  is  to  be  written  by  a  separate  Author,  but  all  are  to  form 
one  book  exhibiting  unity  of  design  and  treatment.  In  order  to  secure  this  unity,  Messrs. 
Longmans  have  entrusted  the  editorship  of  the  work  to  the  Rev.  William  HuntD.Litt. 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society;  and  Mr.  Reginald 
L.  Poole,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Editor  of  the  *  English  Historical 
Review.' 

VoL  X.  will  be  published  during  September,  1005,  and  will  be  followed  in  October  by 
VoL  II.,  and  in  November  by  Vol.  III. ;  with  other  volumes  at  short  intervals. 

The  History  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

VoL  L  to  1066.     By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  LittD.,  Fellow  of    University  College, 

London,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
VoL  IL     1066  to  1  a  16.     By  George  Burton  Adams,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale 

University.  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
VoL  III.     1216  to  1377.     By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Medieval  and  Modern  History 

in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester;    formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 

Oxford. 
VoL  IV.     1377  to  1485.     By  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  Deputy 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Vol.  V.     148s  to  1547.     By  H.  A.  L  Fisher,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College, 

Oxford. 
VoL  VL     1547  to  1603.    By  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  History  in 

University  College,  London. 
VoL  VIL     1603  to  1660.     By  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  University 

College,  London ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
VoL  VIII.     1660  to  1702.     By  Richard  Lodge,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh:  formerly  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
VoL  IX.     1702  to  1760.     By  L  S.  Leadam,  M~A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College, 

Oxford. 
VoL  X.     1760  to  1801.     By   the   Rev.    William    Hunt,    M.A.,   D.Litt,    Trinity  College, 

Oxford. 
VoL  XL     1801  to  1837.     By  the  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick,  D.C.L.,  late  Warden  of  Merton 

College,  Oxford,  and  J.  K.  Fotheringham,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Lecturer 

in  Classics  at  King's  College,  London. 
VoL  XIL     1837  to  1001.    By  Sidney  J.  Low,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  formerly 

Lecturer  on  History  at  King's  College,  London. 
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A  HBW  HOVEL  BT  8TAHLBY  J.  WSYMAH 

STARVECROW  FARM.    A  Novel 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEVMAN,  Author  of.  "A  Gentleman  of 
France/'  "Under  the  Red  Robe,"  etc.  Crown  8vo.  With 
8  Illustrations.     $1.50. 

The  scene  of  "Starvecrow  Farm'1  is  laid  in  the  rural  England  of 
the  rugged,  homely  North.  The  time — a  few  years  after  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo.  It  b  the  story  of  an  elopement,  but  an  elopement  with 
unusual  consequenoes,  for  the  girl  marries  not  the  man  with  whom 
she  elopes,  but  the  one  from  whom  she  flees.  As  is  the  case  of  former 
novels  of  Mr.  Witman'i,  the  reader's  sympathies  pass  from  one  charac- 
ter to  the  other  during  the  telling  of  the  tale. 


Starvec^ 


i»w  ****** 


•My   New   Curate," 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

GLENANAAR:  A  Novel  of  Irish  Life 

By   the  Very   Rev.  P.   A.  SHEEHAN,  of  Doneraile,  Author  of 
"  Luke  Delmage,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

"Although  introduced  by  a  priest,  the  genial  pastor  of  Glenanaar.  from  which  place  the  story  takef 
its  name,  the  plot  is  that  of  a  romance  with  an  historical  setting  in  which  the  great  Liberator,  O'Connell. 
and  other  well-known  personages  of  the  same  period  figure.  It  is  s 
beautiful  story,  full  of  the  pathos  and  wit  which,  like  mist  and  sun* 
shine,  so  aptly  combine  to  produoe  the  rainbow  glories  of  the  Irish 
character." — American  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

"  .  .  .  Is  a  good  story  of  Irish  life,  with  a  fine  thread  of  romance 
running  through  it.  .  .  .  If  you  like  a  good,  strong,  clean  humor,  and 
your  heart  still  thrills  to  the  tune  of  simple  love,  you  will  do  well  to 
read  it." — St.  Louis  Republic. 

"...  This  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  the  reverend  Irish  gentle- 
man has  a  historical  setting.  ...  In  these  pages,  through  which  is 
woven  a  beautiful  story  full  of  the  pathos  and  wit  which,  like  the  mist 
and  sunshine  of  their  native  hills,  meadows,  and  bogs  to  make  up 
varied  attributes  of  Irish  men  and  women,  stalk  well-known  per- 
sonages. .  .  ." — New  York  Times. 

"...  Will  especially  appeal  to  those  who  know  and  love  Irish 
life  upon  its  native  heath,  though  the  well-told  tale  is  so  full  of  humor, 
pathos,  and  romance  that  it  cannot  fail  to  win  the  interest  of  every 
reader.  .  .  .  Into  the  story  are  written  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  characteristic  traits  of  the  Irish — their  inextinguishable  love  "f 
country,  their  devotion  to  family,  their  generosity,  their  courage,  their 
purity  of  life,  and,  withal,  their  hatred  of  'an  informer.'  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  .  .  .  The  book  will  awaken  many  a  re- 
sponsive chord,  and  will  prove  illuminating  as  well  as  interesting  to 
those  who  have  but  a  misty  apprehension  of  things  Irish.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  a  book  written  from  within,  and  coming  from  the  heart." — New  York 
Times  (Second  Sotice). 

"  .  .  .  It  is  a  well- written  tale;  one  can  always  be  sure  of  something  worth  while  in  Canon  Sheeban's 
books.  .  .  .  Canon  Sheehon  gives  his  readers  a  strong  vital  and  intimate  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the 
people  in  the  two  decades  before  the  great  famine.  Hih  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  tenantry 
in  the  terrible  years  when  the  blight  struck  the  one  crop  that  was  their  main  reliance,  and  they  died 
by  the  thousands,  is  compelling  in  its  pathos.  In  several  ways  'Glenanaar'  is  as  good  as  anything  that 
has  come  from  this  author's  pen." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"...  This  story  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  highly  instructive  as  to  a  phase  of  which 
Americans  not  of  Irish  descent  are  comparatively  ignorant    .  .     ,r— Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"This  is  probably  the  best  book  that  Father  Sheehan  has  yet  written,  in  its  pictures  of  Irish  scenes; 
its  portrayal  of  Irish  character-  and  the  pathos  and  tragedy  which  everywhere  crowd  its  pages,  relieved 
at  times  by  flashes  of  true  Irish  humor.  .  .  ." — The  Messenger. 

**  .  .  .  A  splendid  story  full  of  humor  and  pathos." — New  Yorker. 

"Canon  Sheehan  has  given  us  an  excellent  picture  of  Irish  life  in  his  novel.  ...  In  this,  as  in  others 
of  Canon  Sheehan's  works,  there  is  a  close  intimacy  with  the  life  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  every  side 
of  the  versatile  Irish  nature  is  so  well  depicted  that  we  see  the  characters  as  they  exist  on  Irish  soil  It 
is  a  sood  book." — Public  Ledger,  Phils. 
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Duncan  &  Waddey 

Real  Estate  Agents 

Loans 

Sales 

Bents 


214  Union  St.,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Harris  Lithia  Water 

Nature's  Sovereign  Remedy 

For   Liver,  Kidney,  Stomach,  Bladder 
Troubles,  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists 

Harris  Lithia  Springs  Company 

Harris  Springs,  S.  0. 

Medical  testimony  famished  on  request 
Hotel  open  June  to  October 


Mail  Orders  Receive  Special  and  Prompt  Att 


VERNON  B.  TALBOT,  President 
ROBERT  W.  GREENFIELD,  Vice-President 
CHARLES  Q.  FINNEY,  Treas.  and  General  B 
ALFRED  B.  BATTLE,  Secretary 


Refers  by  Special  Permission  to  the  University  of  the 

W.  D.  GALE 

FIRE  AND  TORNA: 
INSURANCE 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDIIS 


Southern  Pacific 

Sunset  Route 

New  Orleans  —  San  Francisco 

No  Brook**,    No  Cinder*,     No  Snort,    No  Ice,    No  Eitremea 

The  Best  Winter  Route 

Sunset  Express 

Running   Oil    Hum  I  up    Locomotive*   oil   the   Waj. 


Leaies  Hew  Origan*  Dallr  at 

iiiUXE 

Carrie*  Comb  in alion  Gfoaervation, 
Library  and  Buffet  Car,  Double 
Drawing  Boom  Hleeulng  Care, 
Pullman  Standard  Hleepera.  Ex* 
curalou  Bleeping  Car  and  Dining 
Car. 

Leaven  San  Franctoco  Daily  at 
5:4o  P.M. 


The  Ideal  Train 

Over  the  Picturesque  SOUTH- 
ERN BODTE 

Through  Louisiana,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California; 
along  the  Rio  Grande  Line  be- 
tween the  Two  Republics. 


T,  J.  ANDEBaoff,  G,  P.  A*,  Houston,  Texas, 
Joe,  H ellen,  A,  G,  P,  A,,  Houston,  Texas. 
F,  E.  Battues,  O.  P.  A,,  New  Orleans,  La, 


Korten  Bros*  Co. 

Soccceaore  to 
Ottoman  Cahvey  Co. 

KtUblUM  1ST! 

Wholesale 

COFFEES 
TEAS 
8PIC1 

11AKING  POWDEHN,  and 
EXTRACTS 

CHICAGO 

Wo  Make  a  ftpecialtj  of  Supply- 
In*  Largo  IttaUtnUons 


tfotC 


Willi.* 


Catering  for  Weddings 
Parties  and  Bwe ptions 

Telephone  427 

Dorider  &  Sidebottom 

Ladlea'  and  (font*' 

RESTAURANT 

Fancy  Bakery, 

Ice  Cream  Parlor, 

and  Confectionery 

Manufacturer*  of  Dorider  A  Hide- 

bottom'*  Celebrated  loo  Cream 

and  Sherbet, 

6UCH CHCH  ST,, 

(Near  McKendree  Uhuroh) 

Naahville,  Tenm. 


The  Castner-Knott 

Dry  Goods  Company 

Importers,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers. . . 


Dry  Goods  and  Notions 

Shoes,  Cloaks,  Carpets, 
Upholstery,   Millinery, 
Men's  Furnishings, 
Dressmaking,  China  and 
Glass  ware,  Books,  etc. 


Mailing  Department  a  Specialty 

Samples  Freely  Sent  on  Application. 


203,  205,  207,  209,  211  North  Summer  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


MISSOURI  PACIFIC    RAILWAY* 

OR 

IBOX  JfOVyTAIX  SOUTE 
Fnm  8T.  L0UI8 


mud  XEJTPHIS 


A fixris  Tourist,  Prospector,  or  Hi 

Fastest  Schedule  to  All  Points  in 


MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  OKLAHOMA  AND  INDIAH 
TERRITORY,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  OREGON,  CAL- 
IFORNIA, ARKAN8AS,  TEXAS,  LOUISIANA, 
OLD  AND  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Can  and  Dining  Oar  Berries. 
Low  rates.  Free  descriptive  literature.  Consult  Central  Ticket  Agents 
or  address 


II.  O.  TOWNSEND, 

(J.  P.  &  T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


R.  T.  O.  MATTHEWS, 
T.  P.  A~,  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW 

QUARTERLY 


THIS  Review  has  just  completed  i'  ad  cclc- 

velfth  anniversary.      It  is  devoted  to  reviews  of 
leading  nd  to  pSpCfl  on  lUCh  topics  of  general  literature 

as  require  fuller  treatment   than  they  receive  in   popular  maga- 
rinc*  ind  k  tment  than  they  receive  in  specialist 

jblications.  In  other  words,  the  Review  conforms  more 
nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews  than  is  usual  with 
American  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have  their 
important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  below. 
Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps  should  be  in- 
closed    In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  contributor  must  be 

Each  number  consists  of  128  large  octavo  pages,  printed  on 
heavy  taper.     The  dates  of  issue  arc  January-,  April,  July,  and 
October  of  each  yean     Subscription  price,  $2  a  year  in  advance* 
Single  numbers*  50  cents  each- 
Suitable  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 


One  Page  . 
Half  Page . 
er  I'a 


Three  Timm 


Feitr  Time* 


tress  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 


1 mtd  hmi  mk  D—  ty  Arthw  Wouat  at  TJ»  U»l*tt*Uj  Pim* 


T.  J.  MOON 
'  ttiitnt, 


M.  1 


T.  J.  MOONEY  CO. 


Nashville.  Tennessee^ 


FINE    PLUMBIN 


Large  Stock  of  Plauibeni\  Ga^  and  Stai 
Fitters'  Supplies.  Qtt  Machines  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and  Ventilating* 
Ice  Machine,  Cold  Storage  Apparatus, 


Gaa   and   Electric  Chandeliers,   Dynamo**, 
Electric  Bells,  Annunciators,  and 

All  kinds  of  Electric  Suppli< 


Office  and  Si  mi,  «!17  Church  81 

Warehouse  and  Shop,  in  r«ar  of  140,  142,  and  144  IT.  Spi 
Telethon  e,  641 , 


